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SPRING-HEELED JACK—THE OFFICER’S FRIGHT— 
CATCH [F YOU CAN. 


Iv is now a little over a quarter of a century 
since the inhabitants of London and its suburbs 
were kept in a continual state of terror by a 
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CHAPTER I. 


man who, under various disguises, and in diffe- 
rent shapes and forms, would suddenly appear 
before the unsuspecting pedestrian, and, after 
having nearly frightened the traveller out of his 
or her senses, would as suddenly disappear, with 
terrific bounds, from his side, leaving for a time 
the impression upon his afirighted victim that 
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his Satanic Majesty had paid a visit to the 
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“ Good sense! sir. All I hope is, I may get 


earth, and especially favoured them with his| the chance, for I believe, if any of our men take 


presence. 

Kvening was generally the time chosen by this 
eccentric character for his strange conduct ; and 
doubtless there are many living who can recol- 
lect—but not without a shudder—the pang of 
fear which shot through their hearts when, 
leaping from some dark corner, out of a door- 
way, or over a thickset hedge, he stood before 
them. 

What his true object could be none have been 
able to conjecture. Certain it is that robbery 
was not the cause, for he was never known to 
take a single coin from his victims, even when 
fright had rendered them almost insensible ; nor 
did he ever practise any other degree of cruelty 
beyond affrighting them. 

But this was bad enough—so bad, that in 
some cases the victims of his eccentricities never 
thoroughly recovered the shock their neryes 
sustained ; and, indeed, in one or two instances, 
death was ultimately the result. 

As may be supposed, his capture was ardently 
desired both by those whose path he had crossed 
and those who had not’ even seen him, and not a 
few attempts were made to render him power- 
less to continue his course for some time to come. 

it was at the time that the terror he caused 
was at its height—when ‘the husband, on his 
return home, cast suspicious glances behind him, 
and clutched nervously at his walking-stick ; 
and the wife waited anxiously, with barred door, 
her husband’s return, fearful even to open it to 
his well-known knock, lest it should be Spring- 
heeled Jack—that that worthy one evening 
entered « public-house in the neighbourhood of 
the Liverpool-road, Islington. 

He was tall and well formed, which even the 
Jarge dark Spanish cloak he wore did not dis- 

uise, 

He called for refreshments for himself, and, 
addressing two or three persons standing at the 
bar, he likewise requested the landlord to serve 
them with whatever they required, adding, that 
he would pay the bill. 

This, of course, drew all eyes towards him, 
and a policeman, who at the moment entered the 
bar, was solicited to partake of his kindness. 

Nothing loth, the officer accepted, and his glass 
being filled, the stranger remarked— 

“Yours is a dreary beat, officer, this dark 
nicht.” 

“You may well say that, sir,” replied the 
officer, ‘ But I don’t mind much,” 

“You are not afraid, then, of this Spring- 
heeled Jack there is such a talk about just now ?”’ 
said the man in the cloak, in an ofthand manner. 

‘Not a bit of it!” said the policeman, supping 
the hot rum and water with which he had been 
supplied. 

“And yet I think he'd frighten you, if you 
met him,” continued the man in the cloak. 

“Ite might frighten an eld woman, but he 
wouldn’t frighten me!” said the officer. “TI 
should like to be as sure of a five-pound note 
to-morrow morning, as I am now, that if he 
comes across me tu-night Ill ledge him in the 
station-house !” 

‘ Nonsense!” said the stranger, coolly. 





him, he’s certain of promotion,” said the officer. 

“That won’t be you, bobby,” said a tall, 
ostler-looking man, winking over the rim of a 
quart pot out of which he was drinking. 

“Why not?” asked the policeman, indignantly. 

“* Because you’d be frightened to death !” 

“Should I ?” 

“Yes, you would?”’ 

““T tell you what I'll do with you,’ said the 
officer, indignantly, ‘‘I7l1 bet you a glass of 
brandy and water that I take him if he comes on 
my beat.” | 

‘“¢ And I'l] bet you that. you don't!’’ said the 
ostler, placing the pot down on the bar, and 
extending his hand to the policeman. 

“Done!” said the officer, shaking the man’s 
hand: 

“ That’s a fair bet,” said the man in the cloak ; 
“and now I’ll bet you both the same, that 
Spring-heeled Jack will be on this officer’s beat 
to-night.” 

“*'To-night?’’ exclaimed the officer and the 
others. 

“Yes, to-night.” 

“ How do you know 2” said the ostler, looking 
at him suspiciously. + 

“ Because I have seen him,” 

«When ?” 

¢ Just now.” — 

‘Where ?” asked the policeman, turning pale 
a little. ge 

“ Just up the road.” 

‘The devil!” stammered the officer. 

** Well, I can’t say whether it is the devil or 
not,’’ said the man in the cloak ; “ but I believe 
he is the devil and no one else.” 

“Do you really think so, sir?” said the 
officer. 

‘‘ Yes; but I may be mistaken. However, 
you are sure to know if you catch him.” 

“Pll do that,” said the policeman, “‘ never fear. 
Devil or no devil, if I get a sight of him Pll 
have him.” 

The stranger shook his head. 

‘“I fear your courage wouldfail you at the 
moment you most needed it,”’ he said. | 

‘No fear, sir; I ain’t so easily frightened,” 
said the policeman, — 

“You are not ?” 

«¢ No.” . 

“Well, it is certainly worthy of the trial, if 
you would get promoted for it,” said ihe - 
stranger, 

‘““ And I mean to make it,” 

‘ Perhaps you had better not.” 

“Why so?” 

‘The shock might be too much for you.” 

‘* No fear of that.” 

“And if you did not succeed you would be 


laughed at.” 
‘I'd chance that,” said the offieer. “He hed 


pauter hot come near me, nor even let me see 
11m, 


heels.” 

“ Well, you’ve got a chance, bobby,” said the 
ostler, “‘for this 
beat to-night,” . 
And I spoke truly, my friend.” 


Pd take some of the spring out of his 


gentleman says he’s on your 
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“Then TPll just go home,’’ said a man who 
had been listening to all that had passed, ‘for 
if my old woman was to see him she’d about go 
into fits. I hope he’ll soon be collared, for 
I feel half afraid to go out into my back garden 
-after dark.” 

“You wouldn’t do for the police,’’ said the 
officer, contemptuously. 

“Perhaps Tve got as much pluck in meas 
other people,” said the individual thus con- 
temptuously addressed. ‘‘ Yes, quite as much 
when the time comes for it to be wanted.” 

“Humph!” said the man in the cloak, “ I 
must be going, Now, landlord, what’s to pay ?”’ 

The host having reckoned up, the stranger 
flung a sovereign down on the bar, and received 
his change. 

‘* By-the-bye,” he said, turning suddenly to the 
officer, ‘‘ you did not accept the wager, did you ?” 

“ What wager?” 

» Jhat Spring-heeled Jack would not be on 
your beat to-night.” 

“IT took your word for that, sir ; so it ain’t 
worth betting on.” 

“No more it ain’t. But, come; I'll make 
you a ket that he will appear before you in less 
than an hour, and that not only will you not 
take him, but that yow’ll start back in terror.” 

“Til take you; and wish it was for fifty 
pound,” said the policeman. “ Frightenme! I[ 
should like to see him doit! Let him but come 
within reach of me, and I'll make him my priso- 
ner before he knows where he is.” 

The man dropped a coin on to the floor, and 
stooped as if to pickeit up, but as he did so he 
thrust a hideous mask over his face. 

Then springing up, and turning to the officer, 
at the same time flinging back the large folds of 
his cloak, and revealing its white lining, he ex- 
claimed— 

“ Boaster ! I am Spring-heeled Jack !” 

With a cry of terror the officer sprang back- 
wards on to the steps which led up to the house. 

Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Jack. “ Follow me 
if you can—take me if you dare !” 

With a terrific bound he sprang up and over 
the head of the officer right into the centre of 
the roudway. 

Here he paused, and gave vent to a loud laugh, 
then bounded back again to the oilicer’s side. 

““ Why don’t you do your duty ?” he exclaimed, 
leaping on to the policeman’s shoulders and 
forcing his hat over his eyes. 

Then with another laugh he bounded across 
the road as the men who had partaken of his 
treat rushed from the house towards him. 

*¢ T’'ll have a shy for him,” exclaimed the man 
who had made no secret of his nervousness. 

““Come on, my friend,” cried Jack. ‘* You 
are what I thought, after all—the bravest of the 
lot.”’ 

The man ran towards him, and even succeeded 
in catching hold of his cloak. 

But he was unable to retain it, for with a 
spring Jack Lounded away over a hedge into the 
field beyond, and was lost to view, while in the 
centre of the road stood the officer, his battered 
hat in one hand, shouting at the top of his voice, 
till those who had been with him at the bar were 
out of sight, and he was left alone. 


EL  ————— 
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“Stop him !—stop him! Don’t be frightened: 
Don't let him get away! Stop him !—stop 
him !” / 

‘“‘That’s your duty, my friend; but you are 
such a coward,” exclaimed a voice behind him. 

The officer turned, uttered a ery, and fled at 
the top of his speed, whilst the loud laughter of 
Spring-heeled Jack rang ont on the night air. 





CHAPTER IL, 


THE SHADOW ON THE BLIND.—THE FIGURE AT THE 
WINDOW.—THE SCOUNDREL AND HIS VICTIM.— 
A FRIEND IN NEED.—THE LEAP.—THE SHOT, ~ 


Iv was about eleven o’clock, and silence reigned 
in almost every street. Here and there a light, 
streaming with subdued lustre through the drawn 
blind out into the roadway, bespoke the fact that 
the inhabitants had not yet retired to rest, but 
these were few and far between. The generality 
of the oceupiers of the houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Islington had closed their eyes in slumber, 
and darkness reigned throughout their dwellings. 

In a turning out of the Liverpool-road a faint 
light flickered in the front garret of a small 
house. The blind was down over the window, 
and on this every now and then appeared the 
shadow of a female as she stood between the 
window and the light, which rested ona small 
table in the centre of the room. 

It could plainly be seen from the street that 
she was in grief, for the shadow wrung its hands, 
then extended them clasped together in a sup- 
plicating attitude to some person on the opposite 
side of the room. | 

Then it would pass hurriedly to and fro across 
the blind as the female paced the narrow limits 
of the chamber, | 

This had been going on a few minutes, when 
a tall, dark figure, springing out from a doorway, 
stood on the edge of the pavement opposite to 
the house in question, and gazed up intently 
on the blind. b bis 

“Humph!” he muttered. ‘There’s some- 
thing going on there which I should much like 
to understand—something, perhaps, whith my 
presence might greatly tend to settle to the 
benefit of the woman, whoever she may be, wlio 
seems in great grief. Muybe it’s only adomestic 
quarrel. Husband come home drunk ;—hbut, no; 
the attitudes of that woman are rather those of 
supplication than anger. Ihave frightened not 
a few lately, and now who knows but I might 
save one from some ill or other? However, be 
what it may, it will provide food for my adven- 
turous spirit. If I can’t do no,good, I at least 


may give them a fright, for there is more than, 


one in that room, unless the figure whose shadow 
now rests on the blind is some half-mad ereature 
amusing herself by her strange antics.” 

He strolled across the road and examined the 
house narrowly. There was a small fore-court, 
the sides of which were bounded by a brick wall. 

Taking a spring, he alighted on this as easily 
as if it had only been a foot high, aud then, once 
more minutely inspecting the house, he took off 
his cloak, and, turning it, appeared enveloped in 
a white garment. 
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Then he took from his coat pocket a repulsive- 
looking mask, which he placed over his face, and 
a pair of gloves made of the hide of some animal, 
at the tips of the fingers of which were nails 
tapering to a point at the end and very long. 

Having drawn these over his hands, he took 
another bound upwards, and alighted on a small 
balcony before the windows of the first floor. 

Into the window he peered, but the darkness 
which reigned in the room, albeit the blinds were 
not drawn, prevented him examining the interior ; 
so he cast his eyes upwards once more. 

“‘T must be careful not to miss my hold of the 
coping-stone,” he muttered, “‘or I may get a fall 
that will break my bones.” 

Throwing his cloak back, so as to leave him 
free liberty of his arms, he stood upon the very 
edge of the balcony, took one bound upwards, 
and caught at the coping-stone with his gloved 
hands. 

For a moment, and a moment only, he hung 
suspended thus, then drew himself up till his 
body rested on the ledge. Rolling his legs 
quietly over into the gutter just under the 
window, he sat upon the stone and listened. 

A woman’s tones came in pleading accents to 
his ears, but in such a low and tremulous voice 
did she speak, that he was unable to hear a 
word. 

He shifted his position a little, and endeavoured 
to peer into the room through the edge of the 
blind. 

On one Side it lay so close to the frame that ke 
could not discover a chink of the breadth of a 
pin ; on the other he could only gaze upon the 
soiled paper of the side wall of the room. 

In eo aaa he placed his ear to the 
window and strove once more to catch the sounds 
which emanated from within. 

Suddenly, the tones of a man’s voice broke 
upon his ears. 

They were harsh and discordant. 

“Your choice?” was all that he said, but 
there was such deep meaning in the tones that 
the disguised figure at the window fairly started. 

“There’s foul play going on in there,” he 
muttered. “I’m sure ofit. I thought so from 
the attitudes of the shadow when I stood in the 
street. Well, I may be able to do a good turn 
in part payment for the many bad ones I’ve had 
ahandin. Confound that blind! I wish there 
was a hole in it, that I might see into the 


room,” 


Then drawing the glove from his right hand 
he doubled his fist and softly drew the back of it 
down the glass, and a slight scratching sound 
was produced. 


So slight, however, that it was almost imper- 


. ceptible. 


This he repeated two or three times, then 
holding his left hand under the right, a square 
piece of glass fell upon the glove. 

“I thought my ring would do that nicely,” he 
muttered, as he laid the glass upon the coping- 
stone at his side. 

The voice of the woman now came more 
clearly to his ears, 

“Oh! sir, have pity on me, have pity, for 
heaven’s sake,’’ she said, still in those imploring 
accents which had before riveted the attention 
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ef the strange figure on the outside of the 
window. 

“There’s something wrong going on here,” 
murmured the cloaked figure, and I must see as 
well as hear. 

He took a penknife from his pocket, and open- 
ing it, he thrust the point of the small blade 
through the hole in the window into the blind, 
and then swiftly drawing it downwards inflicted 
a long rent therein. 

The action of the wind rushing through the 
square hole widened the slit, and he could see 
into the room. 

At the opposite side of the apartment was a 
bed, the curtains of which’were tied round the 
ornamental posts, a short distance from it was a 
small toilet table, and between the bed and this 
sat a man about fifty years of age, holding in his 
hand a slip of paper. 

On the opposite side of the table, near to the 
window, stood a young female, apparently about 
five-and-twenty years of age, poorly, but neatly 
dressed. 

Her face was pale as that of a corpse, her eyes 
red, and swollen-with weeping—the dark lashes 
fringed with tears. Her hands were clasped 
supplicatingly together, and her whole air was 
dejected and sorrowful. 

For an instant the figure at the window took 
in all that was going on in the apartment, and 
he ground his teeth together as he drew on his 
clove, and adjusted his mask more tightly to his 
face. | 

“You are obstinate,” said the man, addressing 


the woman, who stood trembling before him— ~ 


“foolishly obstinate—you see this cheque.” He 
held up the paper which he had in his grasp. 

“T do, Ido!” sobbed the woman. 

“¥¢ is drawn on the bank, my name, my sig- 
nature forged, and by your husband--transpor- 
tation is the penalty of the crime—transporta- 
tion, do you hear, if I appear against him ?” 

“Oh! sir, but you will not, your heart is not 
all stone, you will have mercy, mercy on him, 
on me!” cried the young woman, raising her 
clasped hands,then dropping them witha deep sigh. 

““Tt was because I wished to do,” said the 
man, looking hard in her face, “ that I requested 
you to come to me to-night. Iam willing to 
have mercy on him, more willing than you are.” 

“Oh! no! no!” cried the woman. 

“Oh! yes!” saidtheman. ‘“ Hereisthat which 
will tear him from you—send him across the 
seas with the brand of traitor upon him—to 
associate and work with men of the most base 
and degraded passions; this will blast his repu- 
tation, consign him to a gaol—the hulks; make 
his wife a thing at which the finger of scorn is 
pointed. Will you see him dragged from you 
to infamy and disgrace ? Will you make yourself 
a thing of pity, of contempt, when by that little 
word yes, you may gain possession of this paper, 
and defy the law to touch him?” 

“Oh! God!” exclaimed the woman, “ what, 
what shall I do?” 

“What?” said the man, and his grey eyes 
twinkled as he spoke ; ‘‘ what would a sensible 
woman do, but consent ?” 

‘But the shame, the disgrace, the injury to 
the man I have sworn to love!” 
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with a shriek of horror, he let go his hold of the 


“Bah !” said the old man, “he did not hesi- 
tate to disgrace you by this act ; he did not stop 
to think of the pain and injury he would inflict 
on you.” ‘ 

““No—no ; but ”—— 

“But he did it; he rushed into the crime. 
Will you be worse than he if you consent to my 
wishes? No, better a thousand times, for you 
will save him.” 

“Is there no other way? Oh! there is, there 
must be,” she cried. 

“ None—emphatically none!” said the man. 
‘Consent, and I place this forged cheque in your 
hand—refuse, and, by all the devils in hell, I 
will prosecute him with the utmost rigour of the 
law. Take your choice. Be mine for one short 
hour, or be widowed for years by your accursed 
obstinacy.” : 

** Mercy, sir—mercy !” 

**T have said, consent, or reject my proposals ; 
I give you one minute to decide whether you 
will save or destroy your husband.” 

And the hoary headed old sinner took his gold 
watch from his pocket, and held it in his hand. 

To and fro before that little table, wringing 
her hands in agony, paced that trembling 
woman, the tears streaming copiously from her 
eyes, and her bosom rising and falling like a 
stormy sea. 

And through the slit in the blind gazed the 
masked figure on the coping stone, but his hands 
were clutching the framework of the window, 

- and his breath came thick and short through his 
repulsive mask. 

“Damn him !” he muttered to himself, “‘ people 
look upon me as a villain, but they know not 
what villainy is. The hoary-headed scoundrel! 
But I'll spoil his play as sure as I am called 
Spring-heeled Jack.’ 

The minute passed away, and the man at the 
table placed the watch in his pocket, and leaped 
to his feet. - 

“Your answer !” he exclaimed; “ yes or no?” 

The woman turned towards him, pale as death, 
and with a look so imploring that none but a 
fiend could have resisted that mute appeal. 

‘¢ Spare me—spare him !” she gasped. 

“ Have you decided ?” 

“‘ For the love of heaven !” she pleaded. 

But the man stopped her by an impatient 
gesture. 

“‘ For the last time,” he said, ‘ I ask you, have 
you decided? Task no more, and on your answer 
depends his fate.” 

There was that in the tones of the speaker 
that assured both the agonized woman and the 
anxious listener that he was determined, and 
that no appeal, no prayer, could alter his resolve. 

The woman shuddered, looked into his face, 
dropped her eyes to the floor, and gasped forth 
in tones so piteous, so yearning, that it seemed 
as if her heart’s strings burst with the effort— 

“To save him I must—I must consent !”’ 

Then a groan broke from her lips, and she 
staggered and would have fallen, but the arms 
of the now smiling libertine encircled her waist. 

“You are mine!” he said. 

And with a grin of devilish triumph on his 
face, he bore her towards the bed. 

' But a crash caused him to pause and turn, and 





young woman, who fell insensible to the floor. 

There, before him, stood a figure which caused 
his heart to almost stand still, every drop of 
blood in his veins to run through their channels 
like icy water ; his iron-gray hair fairly stood on 
end, whilst his eyeballs, distorted by terror, 
seemed about to burst from their sockets. 

With such terror was he seized that his knees 
knocked together, and the cry upon his lips was 
stifled by his tongue cleaving with horror to his 
mouth, whilst large drops of perspiration stood 
in beads upon his now colourless face. 

“Villain! villain!” came in hollow tones 
from that hideous mouth. 

The next moment the long claws of the ter- 
rile visitor seized his throat, and lacerated the 

esh. 

Then a shriek of horror escaped the man’s 
lips, a shriek so wild and piercing, that it almost 
caused his strange visitor to relax his hold, and 
then down he fell upon his knees on the floor, 
beside the insensible woman. 

‘“* Mer—mer—mercy !"” he gasped. 

‘*As much as you showed to her,” said the 
fearful looking stranger. 

“Mercy ! I—I meant no harm, I”—— 

Se AT ee 

“ Upon my!”’ 

“Hold ! wretch! give me that cheque, or I 
will ” 

“No, no,” gasped the terror-stricken wretch— 
“spare me—spare me. ‘There—there is the 
cheque—take it, but spare me—oh! spare me.” 

With trembling hands the man took the 
cheque from his waistcoat pocket, and held it up 
to Jack, who in an instant tore it from his hold, 
and thrust it into his breast. 

Then, with an exclamation of contempt, he 
kicked the man aside, and stooped over the in- 
sensible woman. 

“ Poor thing!” he muttered; ‘I am not.so bad 
after all.” 

' The shivering wretch crawled towards the door 
of the apartment on perceiving that his strange 
and fearful visitor was paying no heed to him, 
by an effort he sprang to his feet, and opening 
the door, bounded from the room, screaming for 
help with, all his might. 

Jack seized the girl in his arms, and raised 
her from the floor, 

“Curse the fellow,” he said, ‘‘I wish I had 
choked him.” 

There was the quick opening of doors, and 
voices were heard inquiring what was the matter. 

‘‘ Tt’s Spring-heeled Jack!” exclaimed a voice. 
‘‘T was told he was about—where is he?” 

“Tn my room! ”’ 

“Tl have a shot at him!” said the other. 

“Will you, my fine fellow!” muttered Jack, 
bearing the girl to the window, and tearing 
down the blind. 

Thrusting the window back (which opened 
inwards) to its full extent, he sprung with her 
upon the coping-stone, and east one look below. 

He could hear the footsteps of two persons 
hurriedly ascending the stairs, and one of them 
exclaiming— 

* He has robbed me, shoot him—shoot him ! ” 

Grasping the young woman firmly in his arms, 
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he sprang from the parapet, and alighted on the 
footpath in front of the house, as the report of a 
pistol broke the stillness of the night, and a 
bullet flew harmlessly over his head. 

“ JT'll mark you for that,” he said to himself, 
as he tore away at arapid pace, bearing the girl 
in his arms. 

The report of the pistol he knew would arouse 
the whole neighbourhood ; and he sped on till 
the houses gave place to fields and hedgerows. 

“Tt is not so easy a matter to leap up with a 
woman in your arms as it is to leap down,” he 
muttered. ‘I have saved her from that villain’s 

' wiles, and her husband from a gaol if I am not 
mistaken; but I must not leave her till she 
recovers, so that I can place the cheque in her 
hand, and make the heart, which a few minutes 
since was bowed with grief, pant with hope and 
joy. Hillo! there is some one in pursuit. I 
must not be taken with the accusation of 
robbery.” 

He lifted the woman over a low portion of 
the hedge, and let her form slip quietly down on 
the opposite side, then bounded over after her. 

“ Stop him—stop thief?” came in a shout to 
his ears; and he crouched down under the 
hedge, tore off his gloves and mask, and turned 
his cloak. 

The footsteps came nearer and nearer, then 
passed him, and were soon lost in the distance. 

A sigh broke from the woman’s lips. 

*« Are you better? ’’ he asked. 

The woman sprang to her feet. 

“ Who are you? Where am I?” she asked, 
in terror. 

‘““ Where you are safe, and with one who 
saved you from that scoundrel. Yes, and saved 
your husband, too; for here is the cheque— 
destroy it. Make your way home as quick as 
you can ?” 

“ Oh! heaven!” gasped the woman, quietly, 
who are you, my preserver ?” 

“ One who is not.so black as he is painted— 
Spring-heeled Jack.” 

And pressing the cheque into her hand, he 
sprung over the hedge into the road. 





CHAPTER III. 


SPRING-HBELED. JACK’S REVENGE ON THOSE WHO 
SOUGHT HIS CAPTURE. 


Surprise, hope, and joy, intermingled to- 
gether, leapt into that poor woman’s | eat, as 
the words of her saviour fell upon her ‘ars, and 
she crumpled in her hand the cheque wuich her 
husband, in a moment of temptation, had forged 
upon the man whose base soul had prompted 
him to seek her ruin by fears for her husband’s 
safety. 

But soon her joy was surmounted by a fresh 
terror. ; 

Where was she ? 

She could not tell. 

She gazed around, 

All was dark. 

On one side a thickset hedge. 


On the other a large black space which she 


knew must be a field. 


As she stood half-bewildered, a distant clock | 
struck twelve. 

“Great heavens! What shall I do? How 
shall I find my way home to him—him. I came 
to save. Oh! heaven! what a trial have I 
passed through. What should I be now but for 
that stranger, whose name ere this night has 
struck so much terror to my soul? Alas! I 
must not—dare not—think of it. May heaven 


‘reward him for saving me from worse than 


death—my husband from a felon’s doom! Let 
men speak of Spring-heeled Jack as a wretch 
who deserves no pity; but while [ live, I shall 
ever remember with thankfulness and gratitude 
the service he has rendered me and mine. 
Bless him—bless him !” : 

“ By my faith, it’s little else than curses J have 
received,” said a voice on the other side of the. 
hedge ; “‘ and doubtless I have deserved them, 
Do not fear, I will not harm you.” 

And as he finished speaking, he bounded over 
the hedge to her side. | 

“‘ Now,” he said, “ you are doubtless anxious 
to reach home ?” 

** Indeed I am.” 

“ And doubly so, perhaps, to bear welcome 
tidings to one you love,” he added, tapping her 
hand with his finger. | 

The woman sighed. 

** You are right, sir,” she said, in a low, chok- 
ing tone. ; 

“ That old rascal little thought there was one 
listening at the window to his base and dis- - 
honourable proposition,” continued Jack, 

The woman answered not. 

She averted her face to hide the blush of 
shame which mantled her cheeks. 

There was no need for her to do so, for the 
night was dark—so dark that the outline of her 
face could scarcely be traced by the cloaked 
figure, much less the lineaments of* her coun- 
tenance. 

“Yes, I heard all—saw all,” he continued, 
after a pause. ‘‘ Saw the fearful struggle that 
was going on in your heart. Oh! it is a sad 
thing when man stoops to crime—forgets the 
misery his thoughtless acts may inflict upon 
others. But there, we are none of us faultless— 
none can throw the first stone. You have saved 
him this time. Let that be a warning to him 
to sin no more.” | 

* Oh! sir, could he but know the agony I have 
endured ” Fe 

‘“‘ He would beg—starve, before he forgot that 
an honest name is dearer than all else in the 
world,” interrupted the man. ‘“ But there—the , 
Subject is painful. You wish to bear home the 
good tidings that your husband is safe. Where 
do you live ?” 

“ Britannia fields.” 

“Come this way, then,” said the stranger 
taking her arm, Fear not, I will not harm you. 
To take the high road may be dangerous. The 
neighbourhood is alarmed, and those accursed 
villains might do you some mischief yet. Do 
you fear me ?” . 

4 Fear you?” 

»”? 
Gain ee 
No,” said the woman boldly. 
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who can save me from a wretch, will not harm | 


me when powerless to protect myself.” 
You are right. Spring-heeled Jack is bad 








“ Mueh oblised to you, very much,” muttered 
Jack to himself. 
On they eame, till they were within about half 


enough, but he is not lost to every sense of, a dozen yards of the prostrate mau, when they 


manhood. Come.” 

She took his arm, and walked out at a quick 
pace with him across the dark field till they had 
reached a-stile at the centre of the hedge. 

Assisting her over this, he held her hand in 
his own an instant, and said — 

“Yonder ties your way, you will doubtless 
now meet with no molestation. Hurry on your 
road, and forget not to destroy that cheque after 
you have shownit to your husband, who, I trust, 
will prove he is in future worthy of the wife 
who would sacrifice all for his sake. Farewell, 
and if ever you think of this night, you will 
perhaps remember with kindness Spring-heeled 
Jack.” 

He shook her hand warmly, and ere she could 
utter a word of thanks, he had disappeared over 
the hedge again into the field, and the woman, 
with tearful eyes, and grateful heart, hurried on 
her way home. 

“Wonder how the old man is,” he muttered, 
as he strode slowly along back over the field. 
“By my faith, but I not only disappointed him 
and spoilt his game, but gave him a fright he’ll 
not get over in a hurry—ha! ha! ha!” 

And he rubbed his hands together in high 
glee at the thought of the abject terror of the 
aged villain. 

Suddenly he paused, and shaded his eyes with 
his hands. , 

“ Hilloa, what’s that ?” he said, half aloud, as 
he fancied he perceived two dark objects coming 
over the field towards him. With his hand still 
shading his eyes, he looked in the direction for 
several moments. 

“Two of my pursuers, I take it, unable to find 
me in the road, have taken the field for it,” he 
continued, after a pause, “let them come.” 

So saying, he laid himself down at full length 
upon the grass, and kept his eyes still riveted 
upon the approaching forms. 

Nearer and nearer they came, and at length 
their voices smote his ears. | 

* T tell you he is nowhere about here,” said one. 

“ But I tell you that I am sure he is,’’ said 
the other. ‘“‘ Why, I could swear that I saw the 
‘figure of a man hereabouts, a little while since.” 

“So you said, but it was all imagination,” re- 
marked his companion. ‘“ Let us get back to 
the high road.”’ 

_ “T tell you I won’t till Iam certain he is not 
here in this field, and if he is I mean to havea 
pop at him,” said the other in a determined tone. 

“Be careful, or you may get in for man- 
slaughter !”’ 

“‘T don’t care!” 

“ But Ido!” 

“Well, I don’t. He frightened my sister 
nearly to death the other night, and it is high 
time some one put a stop to his career. It’s 
shameful that people can’t go out after dark 
without running the risk of being driven mad by 
his antics. I’ve kept this pistol loaded ever 
since, and he shall have a bullet in his legs that 
will take the spring out of them if I come 
across him.” 





stopped suddenly, and one of them asked— 

“ What's that ?” 

What?” 

“There!” 

“Where ?” 

“ There, on the ground, yonder ?” 

“T see—it’s ”—— 

“What?” 

“ Blessed if T know !” 

“Tt’s something dark!” 

** Yes, it’s” 

cc Who ? ? 

« Hin?” 

“€ What, Spring-heeled Jack 3” 

cc Yes.” 

“ The devil ! 

“ Hold!” 

What for?” | 

“Tn case it ain’t him. Challenge him first.” 

“Hi! there; who are you?” said the man, 
holding the pistol towards the object on the 
ground, 

There was no answer. 

““ Speak, or I fire!” 

Still no answer. 

“ Let us go a little nearer,” said his cautious 
companion. “ It’s so dark, one can hardly tell 
what it is.” 

“ Tm sure it’s a man.” 

“T think it is; but perhaps it’s only some 
poor devil asleep.”’ 
“You go and see,” he eh 

““ No, you go.” 

*¢ What, are you frightened ?” | 

“No; only you’ve got the pistol,” said his 
companion. 

“Yes, but if you go and find it’s him, I can 
stand here and fire, you know.” \ 

*¢ You could hit him better if you was nearer,” 
said his companion, afraid to take another step. 
‘“‘ Besides you might miss him and hit me. Let’s 
both go.” 

The two men now moved forward slowly 
towards Jack, who, the moment they had got 
up to him, and were just im the act of stooping 
down to examine him more minutely, gave a 
sudden bound upwards between them, and ex-, 
tending his arm at the same time hurled them 
both to the earth. 

“* Murder! mur—murder !” shouted the man, 
as the pistol was hurled from his grasp, and he 
rolled over, clutching in terror at his com- 
panion. 

““ Help! thieves!” shouted the other, loudly. 
“Baker, why don’t you fire? He’s choking 
me—he’s choking me!” 

And in his terror, the cautious man fairly 
believed that it was Spring-heeled Jack who had 
got hold of his throat instead of his companion, 
whilst the other was unable to tell whether it 
was his friend’s throat he was clutching or 
Jack’s. 

With a loud laugh Jack.picked up the pistol 
which had struck his foot, and waited till the 
two friends should gain sufficient composure to 
know the true state of affairs. 





Here goes then.” 
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This they quickly did, and both sprang to 
their feet. e) 2 
“‘ Stand!” said Jack, in a loud authoritative 
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your brains.”’ 

“ Oh!” gasped one. 

“ Murder !” cried the other. 

*¢ Silence, and listen to me,” said Jack. ‘‘ You 
seek my capture, or my death?” ? 

““T didn’t,” said one. 

* Well, your friend did, that’s all the same,” 
said Jack ; “ and I mean to punish you both for 
it. No resistance, or I'll make dead meat of 
you in no time. I want your clothes.” 

** Our clothes?” stammered both together. 

*€ Your clothes.”’ 

The two men huddled together in terror and 
surprise. 

“ Do you hear?” said Jack. 

And he sprang close_up to them, and laid the 
cold barrel of the pistol against the forehead of 
one. 7 | 

“For God’s sake, don’t!” shouted the man 
springing back a pace. , 

““ Obey then.” 

“ But, sir’”’—— 

*€ Quick.” 

Seas yb ipy a bee 

‘** Another word—the least hesitation, and I'll 
lay you dead on the grass.” 

This was said in a tone that struck such con- 
viction of his determination, that he hurriedly 
took off his coat and handed it to Jack. 

*“‘ Throw it down,’ said that personage, 

His order was obeyed. 

** Now, then, yours,” he added. 

“Are you a robber?” said the man. 

““ What’s that'to you?” said Jack. ‘‘ Off with 
it at once.” 

“T thought ” ; 








*€ quick, or it’s all up with you!” 

» “ No—no—no!” cried the man; “‘ you—you 

shall have my coat! yes, you shall have it !”’ 
And trembling, he drew off his coat, tearing 
the cuff nearly from the sleeve in his terror. 

. “ Down with it !” 

This order was obeyed. 
““Glad to see you are sensible men,” said Jack, 
ironically. ‘‘ Now your waistcoats.” 

_“ No—no!’’ cried both in a breath. 

_ “© Yes—yes !”’ said Jack, decidedly. ‘‘ Of with 
them, if you wish ever to return to the bosoms 
of your families. No trifling !” 

- Off came the waistcoats with a bad grace, and 
very slowly. These were flung down upon the 
coats at his feet. 

‘“‘ Well done, gentlemen !”’ said Jack. 
is yet another favour I have to ask !” 

*¢ Another ?” 

“ Hxactly ! ” 

“What?” 

*€Only your trousers.”’ 

“ Our trousers ? ” 

“ Just so!” 

“'Take them off!” gasped one, 

“ That’s it !” 

“Tf I do, ’m’’—— 

“Silence, sir!” exclaimed Jack. 
ing, if you please, in my presence ! ” 
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voice, “or J’ll send a bullet through each of 


‘You'd no right to think,” interrupted Jack ; |. 
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*‘ But [ say I won’t be robbed and insulted in 
this manner!” cried the man. “Tll havethe law 
on you—I[’]] ”—— 

“Close your mouth,” interrupted Jack, or 
“T’ll open it a little wider for you with the 
bullet you placed in this pistol forme. Come, 
no more hesitation—I’m a desperate man, and so 
you'll find if you attempt to thwart me. Off 
with them !” 

“ But !” : 

“But me, no buts!’’ said Jack. “ Your 
trousers, quick, or T’ll shoot you first, and have 
them afterwards ! ” 

Again the pistol barrel was thrust against his 
perspiring brow, and with a cry of terror the 

| man flung his braces over his shoulders. 7 

“Tt takes you a long time to undress!” said 
Jack, becoming impatient at the space occupied 
to pull off their nether garments. | 

Finding all appeals useless, the two men took 
off their trousers and laid them on their other 
garments. 

Jack stood gazing upon them, as they stood 
trembling before him arrayed only in their 
shirts, for some moments, with difficulty sup- 
pressing his laughter, then suddenly exclaimed— 

“‘ Halloa ! who’s this coming ?” 

The two men turned quickly, and as they did 
so Jack clutched at their clothing, and with a 
loud shout of laughter, sped away over the field. 

Recovering themselves in a moment, the men 
darted after him, imploring him to restore their 
clothes. 

But he only laughed the louder, and gainin 
the hedge, he sprang over it into the high road, 

across the road, and over the opposite hedge into 
another field, shouting out at the top of his 
voice— 
“Go home, and tell your friends how you 
eaptured Spring-heeled Jack.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


NETTING THE WRONG BIRD—THE PROFERRED 
REWARD—OFF AGAIN, 


RunninG@ wildly backwards and forwards, the 
two men endeavoured to find ont a gapin the 
hedge through which they might pass, to follow 
Spring-heeled Jack, but no gap could they dis- 
cover. 

The hedge was not hich, but to attempt to sur- 
mount it was impossibie, when they took into 
consideration its prickly nature, and their almost 
perfect nudity, and, in utter despair, they stood 
still and gazed at each other. 

The more cautious of the two now commenced 
upbraiding his companion for his obstinacy in 

/not returning before they encountered Jack ; 
and vexed at himself, he in turn accused his 
friend of cowardice, till at length words ran 
high, and each in his turn cursed and swore at 
the other, ~ 

But to stay in that field in the state they were 
till morning was impossible, and they once more 
started off in the hope of discovering a gap or a 
gate, which would enable them to pass into the 


“* Noswear- | high road. 


Whilst thus engaged, Jack walked quietly 
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fferent direction along the high road. 
s he paused to listen, another smote 


Suddenly he imagined he heard a heavy foot- 
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y a| away in the opposite field, and 
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nto | them for some few moments 


and i 


JACK ESCAPES CAPTURE. 
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but which at the time was dry, 
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field, till he came to where it was par 


along by the s 
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ditch, 
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** That is the step of a policeman,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“‘ There are two of them. I heard some- 
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ing close under the hedge which skirted the | 
rcad, and standing close to the hedge themselves 


thing about doubling them on the dreary roads, | to prevent being seen, they waited for what they — 
so as to effect my capture if they should meet| believed to be Spring-heeled Jack coming up 


me. I will seek th2m.” 

So saying he walked hurriedly in the direction 
whence he had heard their slow measured step. 

Tu a short time he could see them coming 
slowly down the road, in close conversation. 

Hurrying towards them, he called out loudly— 

“* Hi! police!” 

The men started at his voice, and came on to 
meet him. 

“ Oh! dear!” said Jack, assuming a frightened 
tone. ‘“‘T’m so glad I’ve met you—so glad, you 
don’t believe.” 

*f What’s the matter?” asked one of the men. 

*« Spring-heeled Jack!” 

“ What of him ?” 

* Oh! he’s nearly frightened the life out of 
me,” said Jack. 

“Where?” said the officer who had before 
spoken, 

*€ Down the road.”’ 

** The devil he has!” 

“ Yes; as I was walking along—not being 
able to get a conveyance at this late hour of the 
night—a man all in white leaped over the 
hedge from a field on the left.” 

** What, that field yonder ?” 

cc Yes.” 

“Then that’s where he gave us the slip 
before,” said the policeman, turning to his 
companion. 

“* Have you seen him, then? ” asked Jack. 

*¢ We didn’t see him; but we heard he had 
robbed a gentleman down the road, and gave 
pursuit, but the fellow got away. However, 
we'll see if we can’t have him this time. All in 
white, ishe? Ah! the gentleman said he was 
all in white, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said the other. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the officer who had 
before spoken. “‘ We are looking out for him, 
and, depend upon it, he won’t frighten anybody 
again m a hurry if we once get hold of him.’’ 

¥ You'll try, won’t you?” 3 

*T should say we would.” 

‘I don’t wish to insult you,” said Jack, “but 
here’s 4 soyereion for you ; and if you can only 
lodge him in prison to-night IE shall be glad to 
give you another when I sce you again on your 
beat,” 

“Thank you, sir; much obliged, I’m sure. 
You will not be molested by him again, you may 
depend upon it. Comeon, Dick. If he’s in that 
field, we'll have him.” 

“Pm sure he is there, or was there, a few 
minutes ago. You are sure to know him by his 
white dress.” 

“Allright, sir, Good night. Come on, Dick ; 
we'll have a shy for him, anyhow.” = 

“Good night,” said Jack, turning away with a 
smile, as the officers quickened their pace to a 
run. 

When the policemen had got some distance 
down the road Jack turned, and, keeping close 
within the shadow of the hedges, followed. 
Gaining access to the field by a gate, the officers 
were not slow in perceiving a white figure walk- 


bawl. 


near enough for them to make a sudden spring 
and effect his capture, 

While they stood there, with their staves 
firmly grasped in their hands, they were more 
surprised by the appearance of a second figure 
just behind the first, and similarly attired. ; 

This not a little perplexed the functionaries of 
the law, who began to whisper to each other. 

“‘T tell you whatit is, Dick,” said one, “ there’s 
two Spring-heeled Jacks, and that accounts for 
his appearance in different places so quickly. 
Keep back till they are close upon us, then make 
a spring and collar. J’ll have the first—you the 
second. Don’t stand any nonsense. Let him 
have the staff on his head if he tries to get away. 
It’s promotion, you know—a sergeant’s stripes 
and a sergeant’s pay. Now, stand ready.” 

Dispirited and in silenze, shivering, too, with 
the cold, damp dews, the two men came along 
the hedge looking in vain for a gap, and just as 
they reached the spot where the two officers 
stood concealed they perceived an opening, 
bhrang which they attempted to pass into the 
road. | 

Baker had just forced his head and shoulders 
through the gap, when he received a blow on the 
head from the staff of Dick, which sent him 
down as if shot, while a blow aimed by the othe 
policeman at the head of Baker's unfortunate 
companion, met with a resistance by falling on 
the hedge. Ge 4 

With a loud cry, the man leaped back: = 

‘““Murder!” he yelled, as loud as he eould 
“Thieves! fire! murder!’ “2 

Then, as the officer advanced towards him, he 
made a-quick bolt for the gap in which Baker 
was lying stunned from the effect of the blow 
he had received, and in endeavouring to leap 
over his friend, caught his shirt in the prickly 
branches, and slit it in a dozen places, 

Despite his struggles he was unable to aceom- 
plish his object, for he was held so tightly by tho 
twigs that he could not extricate himself, an 


the hand of Dick clutched his throat as ina vice. 

“Hold hard, comrade!” he cried, addressing 
his brother officer, who had raised his staff again. 
“T’ve got him tight enough—he can’t get away.” 

And so saying, the officer forced him back 
from the hedge, tearing his shirt to ribbons as 
he did so. 

“For heaven’s sake let me go!” cried the un- 
lucky man. : 

“Caught you at last, my fine fellows,” said 
Dick, shaking his prisoner till the poor fellow’s 
teeth chattered together, and he experienced a 
suffocating sensation from the pressure of his 
eaptor’s fingers on his windpipe. ‘Tt’s all over 
with your springing now. No resistance, or 
down you go, like your friend there.” 

‘* Mer -— mer — mercy!” gasped the half- 
strangled man, struggling to free himself fiom 
the officer's hold.“ T won't run away, upon my 
soul I won’t!” ia i ae 

“Don’t try it on,” said Dick. 





* Would you 


resist ? You would, would you? Flisplit your 
heac open if you try to get away from me,” »/ 
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Thus warned and threatened, and so be-| 





wildered as scarcely to know what to do or say, 
he quietly suffered himself to be handcuffed. 

y this time Baker showed signs of recovery, 
and the attention of the officers was imme- 
diately centred upon him. 

“Oh! you’re coming to, are you?” said 
Dick. “ Mind what you are after, old chap, or 
you ‘ll get another taste of our staves. I reckon 
I took the spring out of you that time.” 

“Oh!” groaned Baker, 

** Pull him out by his legs, Bill,” said Dick. 

This order Bill stooped down to obey, but as 
he caught hold of Baker’s foot, that gentleman 
kicked ont so fiercely, that, striking the officer 
in the pit of the stomach, for a moment com- 
pletely doubled him up, and caused him to drop 
the staff from his hand—a fortunate cireum- 
stance for Baker, who thereby escaped a severe 
blow, which in his rage the officer would doubt- 
less have inflicted upon him. 

_ Dick came instantly to his brother officer’s 
aid, and seizing the leg of the still prostrate man, 
dra ged him into the field, 

“Get up, will you?” he said; “ or shall I 
give you one that will keep you there till we 
fetch a stretcher for you ?” 

Releasing his hold of Baker’s leg, Dick seized 
his arm, and jerked him to his feet. 

** Are you going to murder me?” cried Baker, 
looking bewildered from one to the other. 

_“ Tt would serve you right if we did,” said 
Bill, grasping him by the shoulder, and shaking 
te violently. ‘ Here, Dick, slip the darbies on 

im.” 

Dick seized his hands, and the next moment 
fhe click of the handcuffs broke the momentary 

ilence. 

Baker was so thunderstruck at finding him- 
self handcuffed, that he could only glare for 
several moments upon his manacled hands ; then 
dropping them despairingly, he turned to the 


_ Officer, saying— 


* “ What does all this mean ?” 

“You'll find out time enough,”’ said the man 
who had him in custody. “ Dick, hit him on 
the head with your staff if he tries to give me 
the go-by.”’ ; 

Thus saying, the officer mounted the bars of 
the gate, still keeping a firm hold of the man’s 
arm, 

“But, policeman, there is some mistake—let 
me explain !” : 

“You can do that at the station.” 

‘No, no,” said the other. “ For mercy’s sake, 
listen to us !” 

“Shut up !” 

“T tell you we’ve been robbed of our clothes 
by that confounded rascal, Spring-heeled Jack.” 

* All very fine. Come on!” - 

* But don’t you see we are naked ?” 

The ofticers for the first time now became 
cognisant of the fact that their prisoners were 
habited only in their shirts and stockings. 

“ Blowed if they ain't,” said one. 

_ “This is a rum go,” said the other. 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Baker. ‘‘There is some 
mistake. Myself and friend hearing an alarm 
raised that Spring-heeled Jack was about, deter- 
mined to try and effect his capture. We found 





him in this field, but when we believed we had 
him secure he presented a pistol.at our heads, 
and threatened, if we did not strip ourselves, to 
blow our brains owt.. There was no alternative ! 
sO we obeyed ; and then, before we could look 
round, the fellow sprang off with our things and 
disappeared.” 

‘ What do you think, Bill? ” asked his brother 
officer. 

“‘ That it’s all a lie,” was thereply. “It won't 
do. We ain't to be fiddled. We've got ’em, and 
we'll keep ’em. So move on, my fine fellows,” 

** Where to?” asked Baker. 

““ The station-house, to be sure.” 

“Oh! no. Pray don’t take us there. 
are honest, resp2ctable men.” . 

“To be sure you are,” sneered Dick. 

“We are—upon my soul, we are!” cried the 
other. | 

“Well, you can say all you’ve got to say at the 
station,” said Bill, 

‘““You dare not take us there,” said Baker, 
plucking up a little spirit. ‘“‘ Tll have the coats 
off your backs if you attempt to take us through 
the streets in this state.” 

““ We can’t have them off yours, can we?” 
said Bill. ‘‘ Now, move on; and if you try any 
games with us, you'll repent it.” 

And heshookhisstaffmenacingly in Baker’s face, 

The unfortunate man looked at his companion 
in distress, heaved a deep sigh, suffered his head 
to fall on his breast, and moved slowly away 
from the gate down the road. | 

Shivering with cold, smarting from the treat- 
ment of the officers, and the scratches they had 
received from the prickly hedge, the two unfor- 
tunate men and their captors had got about a 
quarter of a mile from the scene of their capture 
when a hurried footstep behind them caused all 
to turn, and Baker to utter a cry of joy, as his 
eyes rested on the form of a gentleman hurrying 
along towards them. 

“Mr. Bittern! Mr. Bittern!” he cried. 
“Oh! sir, you can prove I’m not Spring-heeled 
Jack! You can prove I’m a respectable man 
—a husband, and the father of a family !” 

As the words left the lips of Baker, the gentle- 
man addressed as Mr. Bittern arrived at his side. 

“Why, what, in heaven’s name, does this 
mean!” cried the new comer, looking in surprise 
from one to the other of the party. 

“Means, sir? Means that we have been 
robbed and nearly murdered, and then taken for 
Spring-heeled Jack, and being taken like felons 
through the streets to jail.” . 

““ There’s some mistake here,” said Mr, Bittern. 
“Pray let me understand all this strange affair 
correctly.” 

Dick immediately put him in possession of the 
information he desired, and when he had c¢on- 
cluded, the gentleman said— 

“These persons are friends of mine. I have 
no wish to interfere with you in the execution of 
your duty, but if you keep them prisoners any 
longer you will have cause to repent it. I tell 
you I can vouch for their respectability, and 
assure you that you are mistaken in supposing 
either of them to be the person you imagine.” 

‘‘ Blowed if I don’t believe you,” said Dick, 
after a pause. 
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“You may. They are respectable men, and 
live about half a mile down the road, at Camp- 
town Villas.” 

The officers released their hold of the men, 
and rubbed their chins thoughtfully. 

“This is a ram go,’’ said Dick, after a pause. 

“Very,” said his brother officer. 

“What do you think of it ?” 

*“ Why, that we've been sold.”’ 

*“So do I.” 

“What dress did he wear ?” asked the police- 
man of the shivering men. 

“A Jarge, dark, Spanish cloak. 

“Whew! Dick, the fellow that sent us here 
was the chap himself, I do believe, after all.” 

“€ And so do I.” 

Sold !” 

“To rights.” 

‘* Did he have our clothes ?” asked Baker. 

“He had nothing, that I could see,” said 
Dick ; “in fact, I’m sure he hadn’t. He’s 
dropped them somewhere, no doubt, for I don’t 
believe the fellow, whoever he is, is a prig.” 

“Then what can be his object ?” 

<A spree.” 

““ Curse his sprees,” said Baker, savagely. 

“Well, you get away home, sir, as quick as 
you can,” said Dick, “and we'll lend you our 
great coats.” 

The men were profuse in their thanks as the 
officers divested themselves of their large coats 
and flung them over their shivering forms. 

“Policeman,” said Baker, “if you can lodge 
that scoundrel in jail, I'll give you five pounds.” 

“« And [ll make it ten,” said the other. 

‘We will do our best to do so, sir,” said Dick. 
“But you'd better hurry home. I dare say we 
shall light upon your clothes at daybreak some- 
where hereabout.” 

“Yes—yes,”’ said Baker, ‘we will get home. 
Curse the fellow! I only wish he stood before 
me now—lI only do,’’ 

“At your service, sir,” exclaimed a voice 
behind him. ‘“‘Spring-heeled Jack is here !” 

All turned in surprise ; but with a loud laugh 
Jack cleared the hedge ere a hand could be put 
forth to stay him. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD DISTURBED—NO CAPTIVE— 
DEFEATED. 


Foamine with rage at the trick played upon 
them, and also at the quickness with which Jack 
eluded their grasp, the officers bounded over the 
gate in pursuit, leaving Baker and his com- 
panion standing wrapped up in the policemen’s 
great coats, shivering with fear and cold. 

“We had better get home,” said Baker, his 
teeth chattering together loudly ; “we can’t aid 
the policemen attired as we are.” 

J don’t want to try,” growled his companion. 
“*T’ve had quite enough of Spring-heeled Jack to 
last me for a lifetime, and hope I shall never see 
him again, unless it is in Newgate.” 

“Let me hear he is there, and I'll soon put in 
a word to make his punishment the heavier,” 

“Come on,” 


—— 
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Baker was nothing loth, and after thankin ; 


his friend Bittern for the service he had 
rendered them, and bidding him good -night, 
turned to make his way homewards. 

“Don’t you think we had better take the 
middle of the road for it?” he asked, looking 
anxiously back over his shoulder. | 

“Why?” | 

“ Because the fellow’s just as likely as not to 
spring over the hedge upon us at any moment.” 

“So he is,” replied the other, taking a quick 
step into the road, whither he was as quickly 
followed by his companion. i 

Half-ashamed, half-annoyed, the two men 
walked on at a brisk pace, ever and anon casting 
furtive glances behind them, and starting at the 
slightest sound, till at length they arrived at the 
row of villas, in two of which they lived. | 

“‘'Thank God! we have got back,” said Baker, 
laying one hand on the latch of the gate, whilst 
with the other he seized the bell knob, which 
projected from a little hollow in its side-post ; 
“but, I say, don’t you think it would be better 
for us not to say too much about what has 
happened to-night ?” : 

“* Why so ?” asked his companion. 

“People are so ungenerous, you know,” said 
Baker, and would only laugh at us.” 

“They'd cry,” said his companion, “if it had 
been them instead. Yes, we had better put the 
best face on it, and swear that we had a desperate 
struggle with Spring-heel Jack and half-a-dozen 
of his companions. It would seem strange to 
others that one man could rob us both of our 
clothes. People don’t know what they'd do till 
they are put to it.” 

“IT wish I could get in without being seen,” 

“So do I.” 

“But I can’t.” = 

“No more candle «le 

“T’m ashamed to bring anyone to the door to 
see me in this plight,” said Baker, shivering with 
cold, but still hesitating to ring the bell. “It’s 
true the coat comes down to my ankles, but— 
but—oh! what a pair of fools we shall look. 
There’s no help for it, I suppose.” - And with a 
deep sigh Baker pulled the bell. 

‘Good night,” said the other, turning away to 
reach hisown door... 

“Good night. Oh, dear! here’s somebody. 
I hope it’s my wife. What will she think when 
she sees me half-naked ?” 

At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Baker stood on the threshold. ; 

“Who's that 7” asked the lady, in no very 
amiable tone of voice. . 

“Me, my dear.” ) 

‘Sir, don’t dear me,” cried the lady, who, not 
having brought a light to the door, and perceiv- 
ing what she believed to be a policeman standing 
at the gate, considered it a great piece of impu- 
dence to be addressed in such affectionate terms 
by 2 strange man. ‘“ How dare you—T’ll report 
you!” 

“It’s me, my déar, do come and open the gate. 
I’ve been waylaid, and robbed, and nearly mur- 
dered by a desperate band of ruffians, who have 
taken away my clothes, and, but for the kindness 
of a policeman, who lent mehis great coat, I should 
now appear before you in a state of nudity,” 
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“Oh! mercy on us,” cried the lady, recognis- 
ing the voice of her husband, and stepping along 
the little garden to the gate. ‘“ Dear me, [ must 
go and fetch the key, for I locked it lest Spring- 
heeled Jack should get in.” 

* Damn Spring-heeled Jack !” roared Baker. 

“ Well, you’ve no need to be angry with me for 
protecting your house in your absence!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Baker; “but if you are vexed at the 
treatment you have received, I don’t think it 
right to blame me for doing all I can to make 
the place secure.” 

“‘ Make haste and fetch the key, I’m shivering 
with cold !” cried Baker. 

Away went the woman back into the house for 
the key of the gate, as the door of the next villa 
closed on the form of his no less fortunate com- 
panion. 

Never did the moments seem to Baker to pass 
go slowly away. His impatience to get into his 
own home was very great, for he feared that 
Popp ected Jack might yet again stand before 

im. 

And this fear was realized. 

As he stood grasping a rail of the gate in 
either hand, and looking anxious into the dark 
passage for his wife’s return, he felt a heavy slap 
on his shoulder, and turned, with a cry of terror, 
to see his tormentor at his side. 

“ 'The—the devil!” he gasped. 

** No, sir, your servant, Spring-heeled Jack. I 
could not resist the pleasure of again seeing you ; 
in fact, I was anxious to learn from your own 
lips how this coat fits you.” 

And as he spoke he seized a lappet of the 
garment in either hand, and by a sudden jerk, 
unfastened every one of the buttons. 

*“ Murder—murder!” cried Baker. “ Mary 
—Mary—make haste, I’m being murdered !” 

“You snivelling cur!” cried Jack. ‘“ You 
deserve to be dragged through a horse-pond !” 

His cries quickly brought his wife to the door, 
who uttered a low scream as she perceived Jack 
bound away, half across the road at a single 
leap. 

‘Let me in—let me in!” gasped the trembling 
man. ‘“‘ He’s frightened me to death.” 

Jack was by no means frightened at the 
appearance of Mrs. Baker, but at that moment 
he perceived the two policemen whom he had 
passed, and afterwards evaded, making quickly 
towards the spot, and felt it necessary for his 
safety to place a little distance between himself 
and them as quickly as possible. 

Trembling as violently as her husband, and 
screaming loud enough to wake the dead, the 
lady endeavoured to open the gate to admit her 
spouse, but her agitation was so great that she 
dropped the key, and was unable to find it. 

“‘ Get over Baker, get over, for goodness sake ! ” 
cried his wife. ‘I can’t find the key.” 

This advice Baker soon availed himself of, and 
placing one foot on the lock, hung his other leg 
over the top of the railings. 

But his troubles were not yet ended. 

The long tails of the policeman’s great coat 
caught on the spear tops of the iron railings, and 
ashe leapt down to his wife’s side left him attired, 
except his shoulders, in only his torn shirt. 

Imagining in his fright that Jack had once 
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more got hold of him, he kicked and bellowed 
for mercy, whilst Mrs. Baker covered her face 
with her hands as if to hide her blushes, and 
screamed and bellowed in such a tone that the 
windows of the neighbouring houses were flung 
up quickly, and night-capped heads protruded 
over their sills. 

Lights were held out of some of the windows, 
and their glare was cast upon the strange figure 
of Baker, as he stood on the little pathway of 
the garden, seemingly held by the top of the iron 
railings, 

“Shame—shame!” yelled an old lady in a 
cracked tone froma neighbouring house. “ Dis- 
graceful for people to be disturbed in the dead of 
the night by a drunken, dirty fellow. Send for 
the police—lock him up, the nasty, indecent, 
rude, unmannerly wretch. Oh! ugh! to have 
no more respect for decert people than to expose 
himself in his shirt in the open streets !” 

“Go in, old woman,” said a young man at 
another window, who appeared greatly to enjoy 
the fun, “or you'll set the curtains on fire with 
your blushes. Isay, Baker, don’t kick like that, 
you see there is a modest young damsel looking 
at you.” & 

“For God’s sake, somebody come and help 
me!” cried Baker, 4: 

“Get your missus !”’ cried one. 

“Go in!” roared another. 

“Why don’t you wear longer shirts?” ex- 
claimed a third. ; 

“Mrs. Baker, why don’t you sew a piece on 
the tail ?”’ 

“Shocking! horrible! disgraceful ! villainous!’’ 
cried the old lady. 

** Why the%devil don’t you do it, then!” said 
Baker, waxing wroth, “ instead of stopping 
there looking at me? You ain’t got no shame 
in you.” 

“You vile, drunken rascal! 
mean?” yelled the old lady. 

‘Means ? why he means that you can’t take 
your eyes off him,” said the young man. ‘ For 
it’s a sight you don’t see every day.” 

“ You blackguard young monkey! I wish I 
was there, I’ d——_{’d”—— | 

“ Give the world to be, wouldn’t you ? “ cried 
the youth. “I say, Miss Framp, why don’t 
you get married? You wouldn’t mind it then.” 

With a howl of rage, the old lady and her 
immense frilled night-cap disappeared, and the 
window was flung down violently. 

Mrs. Baker, by this time, had released her 
husband, who, no sooner found himself free, 
than he dashed into the house,.followed by his 
amiable dame, and quickly closed the door 
behind them. : 

Meantime, Spring-heeled Jack had bounded 
away at terrific speed, followed by the officers. 

No longer were there any hedgerows over 
which he could spring to avoid their grasp, and 
therefore he had to trust entirely to his speed 
of foot. 

Away they went, Jack and the two policemen, 
at one time the former gaining considerably upon 
them, at another, finding them almost at his heels. 

“Give it up, Jack,” gasped one of the men, 
speaking with difficulty from want of breath. 
** We shall run you down toa certainty.” 


What do you 
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“‘ Try it,” said Jack, taking one of his terrific 
springs forward. 

“ Knock under, old fellow, or we must bring 
you down with our staves,” said the other. 
““ Your game’s up now.” 

“‘ Not quite,” said Jack. ‘ It would take a 
a dozen of you to make me prisoner.” 

*< None of your boasting; for I’ve got you safe 
now,” cried the man who had rejoiced in the 
name of Dick, as he grasped our hero by the 
shoulder, just as they arrived opposite a newly 
built public-house at the corner of the roads. 

“ Hold tight, then!” said Jack, with a quick 
and sudden blow knocking the officer over on 
to the ground, 

With a cry of rage the other policeman bounded 
towards him, but Jack eluded his grasp, and 
summoning up all his strength for a spring, 
bounded high up and far off at the same time. 

‘“* Follow if you dare!” said Jack. ‘‘ Take me 
if you can!” 

And asthe man stood hesitating whether to 
stay with his fellow-comrade or follow, Spring- 
heeled Jack dashed qnickly away in the darkness, 


and was soon lost to sight. 


~ 








CHAPTER VI. 
TREACHERY-—THE ARREST—BLIGHTED HOPES. 


Two o'clock had sounded from a hundred 


steeples in the great metropolis, and died away 
over the vast and slumbering city, which echoed 
only to the monotonous tread of the policeman as 
he went his measured round, or the rude song of 
the drunken brawler who had spent his last 
shilling in the low public, as he reeled home to 
his bed. , 

Sleep had closed the eyes of thousands of the 
weary sons of toil, but some there were who still 
laboured, watched, or wept. 

‘And amoung the latter was the poor young 
creature whom Jack had rescued irom a fate 
more horrible than death a few short hours 
before. 

fn a small room of a little cottage standing in 


-the Britannia Fields—now a thickly inhabited 


town—sat Jane Slater, the wife of a clerk, who, 
forgetful of the advice of kind and indulgent 
parents, forgetful of his own character and his 
wife’s love, in an evil hour had forged his em- 
ployer’s name to a cheque for fifty pounds. 

The forgery had been discovered—the signature 
of the forger traced, and infamy, disgrace, and 
shame had fallen upon that small but hitherto 
happy abode. 

The employer, as we have seen, was a man of 
unflinching resolve, and cruel and _ heartless 
nature. 

He had been poor—abjectly poor—in his youth, 
and it would seem that poverty had steeled hig 
heart and warped his soul, 

Cool, calculating, and desiguing, he no sooner 


commenced to earn money, than he found means 


to double it, if not morally honest, at least 
legally so. 

Mean in his dealings with others, he was also 
mean to himself; everything, save absolute neces- 
saries, he abjured, and lived in the garret of a 
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house in a second-rate neighbourhood, when his 
position would have enabled him to live in style 
and be surrounded by every comfort. ls 

But money was his god, and dearly did he 
worship it. No wife or child shared liis love: 
that was centered alone in his gold, 

No wonder, then, that the poor foolish forger 
dared not hope for mercy at the hands of such 
a4 man—no wonder that surprise almost held 
James Slater spell-bound, when a note request- 
ing the presence of his wife was placed in his 


| hands, at the moment he was about to flee to 


escape the penalty of his crime. 


What could he think of this request from his 


| miserly employer, Ralph Grasper ? 


What could it mean from one he knew to be 
of an unforgiving nature, of a cruel heart, and 
firm resolves ? | 

He could not divine. 


But the woman, with her forgiving nature; 


believed she could perceive the clue to the 
mystery. 3H 

Ralph Grasper had seen her on more than one 
occasion, when on a fine evening she had gone to 
the warehouse to meet her beloved husband, and 
accompany him home. i ~wuijis 

She at once leaped to the conclusion that the 
iron nature of the man was not, after all, so 
hard and unfeeling, that, though he felt bound 
to threaten the forger; he could yet forgive him 
through his wife. Or. 

“He pities me,” she said, “ and will forgive 
you, James! I will see him—go at once. My 
tears, my prayers, my supplications will melt 
his stubborn heart, and all will yet be well.” 

As drowning men grasp at straws, so did 
James Slater grasp at this hope, and urged his 
wife to go and see the man whom he had so 
basely injured, promising to await her return, 


and then seek safety in flight if she failed to — 


obtain for him forgiveness, 

With a beating, yet hopeful heart; the young 
wife sped on her errand, leaving her guilty 
husband to await her return with mingled feel- 


ings of hope, fear, and shame. 


But ere she had left the house five minutes 
he heard heavy footsteps ascending the stairs. 

He sprang to his feet pale with terror and 
dismay. | 

He judged whose those footsteps were. — 

He grasped his hat and sprang to the window. 


To fling it up was but the work of a moment ; 


the distance to leap to the ground was not 
more than ten feet, but he recoiled with a cry of 
despair. | 
- In front of the house stood two policemen 

What should he do? 

Ere he could answer the question he had 
asked himself, the door of the room was flung 
open. 

He turned quickly. 


‘wo officers stood before him. "i 


Te recoiled till his back touched the wall, then 
covering his face with his hands, groaned in 
agony— | 

“Oh! God! Lost—lost !” 

“Not quite, my fine fellow,” said one, 
Should say 
soner !” 

“ Your prisoner!” gasped Slater, 


“You 
found—found—for you are our pri- 
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» “That's it}’ said the man, coolly drawing a pair 
of handcufis from his pocket. 

“For what ?” ' 

. “Lor don’t you know!” | 
~ “No, no!” half shrieked Slater. 

“ How green you are,” said the man, approach- 
ing with the handeufis. 

“ Keep off—keep olf!” cried Slater. 

be taken—I won’t be taken!” 
» “Oh! won’t you, I'll see about that,” said the 
officer, adroitly slipping the manacles on to his 
wrists and locking them in a moment. ‘ You 
won't be taken, won't you, and blessed if you 
don’t hold your hands up for the euffs.” 

“What — what does all this mean?” cried 
Slater, dropping his arms in utter despair. 

“Tt means that you won’t have a chanee, at 
least for some time, of forging other people's 
names. Now do you understand?” said the 
policeman, coolly surveying the blanched cheeks 
and trembling limbs of the forger. 

“Oh! heaven!” gasped Slater, “and hope 
had only just beamed in my heart. He will not 
forgive me—not forgive me!” 

“Not likely !” said the officer. 
along.” 

And he 
shoulder. : 

** Where—where ?” 

To jail!” 

With a deep sigh, the head of the agonized 
and guilty man sank upon his bosom. 

“My wifes oh!my wife! he groaned. 

“You should have thought of her before,” 
said the officer, coldly, leading him across the 
room to the door. ‘‘ Where is she—out ?” 


“Yes, yes.” 

“ A good job too,” said the man. “It will 
save her one pang,” 
~ ©Thank God!” gasped Slater. “Thank God!” 

But what would have been his agony had he 
known the purpose of the guilty wretch whose 
name he had forged, of the indignities and insults 
the poor heartbroken woman had gone to receive 
at the hands of the treacherous Ralph Grasper! 

But he knew it not, guessed it not, and feeling 
very grateful that she was not present to see 
him borne away from her side by the officers of 
the law, he bowed his head still lower, and 
between the two policemen descended the stairs 
to the street. 

It was dark, but still Slater requested that his 
hat might be pulled lower down over his fore- 
head, lest anyone should recognise him on his 
way to jail. 

This request was instantly granted by one of 
the policemen, who drew the hat of the guilty 
man down so as to shade his face. 

* It was a request the officer could not refuse. 

_ And thus, with his head still bent upon his 
heaving chest, with an officer on either side, and 
two following closely behind him, James Slater 
was escorted’'to the station, and while he sat 
sobbing in the cold, dark cell, his wife, with 
clasped hands and tearful eyes, listened to the 
base proposals of the man who had placed him 
there. 

’ After leaving Spring-heeled Jack at the field 
gate, with a beating heart Jane Slater hurried 
on her way home. 


“T won't 


** Now, come 


placed his hand on the forger’s 


—_— 
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In her right hand she grasped the fatal evi- 
dence of her husband’s first and only crime. 

Little heeded she the pain which had seized 
her in her side, from the rapid pace at which 
she ran rather than walked in the direction of 
her once happy dwelling, for her heart was 
bounding with joy and gratitude. - 

Joy at having possession of that which could 
transport the man she loved, spite of the misery 
his act had inflicted upon her—gratitude to her 
preserver who had saved her from a fate so 
disgusting and loathsome. 

But when she reached the door of her home, 
and held the knocker in her trembling grasp, 
astrange and indefinable terror assailed her— 
a something seemed to whisper in her ears, 
“Thy sufferings are not yet ended.” 

The knocker slipped from her fingers, and as 
it echoed through the silent street, the sound 
appeared to her like a death-blow to her happiness. 

She leaned against the door-post, and strained 
every nerve to cateh the footfall of her husband, 
as he came to answer the summons. Oh, how 
anxiously did she listen! 

But not a sound broke the silence. 

She staggered rather than walked backwards 
a few paces, and gazed up at the window. 

The apartment was in darkness. 

She sprang to the door. 7 

She seized the knob in one hand and the 
knocker in the other. 

She raised the latter, but as she brought it 
down the door gave way before her. 
A cold perspiration broke out in every pore. 

Her limbs trembled till she could scarcely 
retain an upright position, and still grasping at 
the knob in the centre of the door, she staggered 
into the passaze. 

“ James! James!” she cried. 

Echo alone answered her. 

By an effort she closed the door behind her, 
went along the dark passage, up the stairs to 
the room where she had left him, 

The candle had burned down in the socket, 
and a piece of the smouldering wick alone 
remained. | 

She cast her eyes around the apartment. 

She called her husband by name. 

She staggered to the bed. | 

She clutched at its coverlid, and with a wild, 
despairing cry, fell forward upon it! 

‘““ Gone! gone!” she gasped, in agony. ‘ Oh, 
God! and I could save him!” 

Then a bursting sob; which seemed to tear 
the stretched heartstrings asunder, escaped her 
bosom, and for a time her sorrows and her 
sufferinss were buried in oblivion. 

Heaven, in its infinite mercy, had taken com- 
passion upon her, and plunged her into insensi- 
bility. 

A light shot up for a moment from the 
smotlderime wick in the candlestick on. the 
mantel shelf, and then went out, leaving dark- 
ness throughout the apartment. 

What could be more emblematical of the last 
few hours of that poor woman’s existence ! 

Hope had lighted her soul and cheered her 
heart for a short time, but despair had extin- 
guished the bright gleam, and left her a prey to 
the darkest misery. 
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_ The minutes flew by, and with their flight 
came returning sense to the forger’s wile. 

Once more alive to all that had passed, she 
dragged her wearied body from the hed, and 
tottered to a chair, into which she sank. 

““Gone—gone!” she muttered. “ They have 
torn him from me—borne him away to a felon’s 
cell! He wonld not have left the house by his 
own accord till my return. They hey» }orne 
him to jail—to prison—to a felon’s cell, and 1 
am left alone in my misery, to mourn his fate— 
his disgrace—his shame. God help me! for I 
am sorely tried—widowed in heart and soul!” 

Covering her face with her hands, she sobbed 
aloud, the sounds of her grief mingling with 
the tick of the clock, which seemed to mock at 



































“ We have no wish to wound your feelings,” 
continued the man, “‘ but we have a duty to per- 
form.” 

And as he spoke he walked into the passage, 
followed by his companion, who immediately 
closed the door behind him. fe 

“A duty?” cried Jane. “Oh! what duty ? 

‘‘To search the house,” replied the man. 
“ You can see our warrant if you desire it.” 

“No,” she said, sorrowfully. ‘“‘Do as you 
please. The worst has come to pass.” 

‘“ We have no wish to cause you unnecessary 
pain,” said the man, “but you will not be allowed 
to leave this house till we depart.” é 

“You will find nothing here but what is 
honestly come by,” sobbed Jane. 

*<T hope not.” 

“ Tndeed you will not!” 

‘¢ Still we must obey orders.” 

“JT shall make no attempt to go.” 

“‘ Very good, then. We will just look over 
this room first,” said the man, opening the door 
of the little parlour. 

Jane staggered to the stairs and sat down 
upon them. | 

She cared not what the officers did, or how 
they displaced the things in her little parlour— 
that room she loved to keep so neat and tidy. 

The man having looked around, opened the 
two little sideboard cupboards and gazed into 
every corner, caule to the passage again. 

«¢ We dare say you have got nothing but what 
belongs to you,” said) one, ‘‘ but we will take a 
peep upstairs, if you please.” 

‘“Go where you like—do what you like!” 
sobbed Jane, rising to let them pass. ; 

‘‘ There—there! Don’t take on so, my good 
woman ; things may turn out better than you 
think for, after all.” oeo3 

‘Alas! alas! hope is dead within me,” sighed 
the forger’s wife. : 

“ Be of good cheer. It’s not every fellow that 
does wrong gets punished for it, especially if he 
gets good counsel. A dozen things stand in the 
way of a conviction. A flaw in the indictment, 
or something else may turn up; so don’t be 
| downhearted ; while there’s life there’s hope, 

you know.” . 
£* Not for me—not forme!” tad 

The two officers went up the stairs, leavin 
her standing on the little mat at the bottom, an 
entered the room where her husband had been 
made prisoner the night before. 

Certainly they did not expect to find anything, 
for they just glanced round the apartment, and 
turned to descend again to the passage, when the 
eye of him who had spoken so Se He ighted 
upon a crumpled piece of paper lying on the floor. 

He kicked it with the toe of his boot, then . 
stooped and picked it up. 

Slowly unfolding it, he started. and looked 
hard at his companion. 

““ What’s up?” was the question. 

Blessed if it ain’t ”»——- 

‘“ What?” interrupted the other. 

‘<A cheque.” : 

“‘ A cheque !”’ said his companion in surprise. 

‘‘Yes, and drawn on the same bank, and 
signed by the same name, as this fellow’s in 
quod for.” 


her misery. ., 





CHAPTER VIL: 


FRESH TROUBLES—THE ACCUSATION—A GEM IN 
THE ROUGH—A VILLAIN DEFEATED BY AN UN- 
- LOOKED-FOR FRIEND. 


THroucHout that night Jane Slater sat a prey 
to the most poignant grief, nor did the cold 
morning air, which struck a chill to her shiver- 
ing form, induce her to retire to her bed. 

The first streak of dawn, the rays of the rising 
sun, the hurried step of the artizan as he went 
to his daily toil, and the busy hum of the new 
day—all broke upon her senses, yet she moved 
not from her seat, but still clasped her tear- 
bedewed face in her hands, and wept and sobbed 
as if the well-springs of her lacerated heart 
would never dry up. 

Seven o'clock, and the busy hum of life had 
taken the place of silence and slumber, when a 
loud knock at the street door caused the palpi- 
tating heart of Jane Slater to throb with fearful 
violence, and she bounded from her chair. 

Again the summons sounded through the 
house, and with feelings indescribable she 
tatters from the room down the stairs to the 

oor. : 

Trembling with agitation, she drew back the 
lock and staggered to the wall of the passage, as 
the door was thrust violently open and revealed 
f ae the forms of two policemen on its thres- 

old. 

“Are you Mrs. Slater ?” asked one of the men. 

Jane made no reply. 

She could but gaze in horror upon the man. 

The question was repeated in a more surly 
tone. 

Jane strove to reply, but her tongue refused 
its office, and the tears which for a moment had 
ceased to flow burst forth afresh. 

Observing this, the other oflicer, who seemed 
less rough than his companion, laid his hand 
gently on her arm, and in a low, mild tone, said— 

** Don’t be alarmed, my good woman, but tell 
us, is your name Slater ?” 

“Tt is,” she sighed. 

“Then it becomes our painful duty to inform 
you—although, doubtless, you are aware of the 
fact—that your husband is in custody on the 
charge of forgery.” 

“My heart told me so,” she sobbed, ‘ when I 


found him gone.” OD As J nN 6 . 
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JACK LEAPS INTO THE THAMES AFTER THE SEAMSTRESS. 


“ Took !” ‘‘ We better look a little closer about this 
t his’eyes over the paper. erib.”’ 

ee he whistled ; it? 3 te 20,’ Rat-tat-tat thundered at the knocker. 

“ Ruin for him.” “ What’s up now?” said the mild officer. 

« Seems so.’ “You go and see,” 

‘‘ He’s been trying it on more than once.’ All right, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
“The devil !” “ Looks like it.” } 
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The man bounded from the room, and reached| ‘‘ He is—he is!” cried Jane. “ Last night he 


the passage, as Jane opened the door. 
Before it stood Ralph-Grasper and-a policeman. 
The woman uttered a piercing cry, and started 


back, and then Grasper and his companion strode’ 


ines 
“T give that woman into custody,” said 
Grasper, turning to the officer, who had followed 
him, “ for robbing me last night, with the aid of 
another person, of the cheque which was forged 
by her husband.” 

The policeman caught Jane Slater by the 
wrist. a a 

“You are my prisoner,” he said. _ : 

“Prisoner!” cried the woman, with a bewil- 
dered gaze from one to the other. 

‘Yes, a prisoner !” exclaimed Grasper. “ You 
and your husband shall stand at a criminal bar 
together !” . 

“‘ Scoundrel !” cried the woman. 

“ Officer, do your duty,” said Grasper. 

“ Scoundrel—I say !” cried Jane, her indigna- 
tion and disgust rising above her sorrows and 
fears, ‘‘Dare you come here and accuse the 
woman you so basely insulted and strove to out- 
rage! Can you come here without a blush of 
shame on your face, and charge me with a crime 
of which you know I never was guilty! Ah, 
villain—villain !” 

“T will have justice,” said Grasper. 

‘Heaven, in its own good time, will mete it 
out to you,” said Jane, heaving a deep sigh. 

“ Where’s your bonnet and shawl ?” asked the 
officer who had hold of her arm. 

““ Upstairs !” | 

“Just bring them down with you,” said the 
man to the policeman, who had come down to 
see the cause of the knock, and who stood beside 
him, listening to all that passed, but never said 
a word ; ‘* I suppose she don’t want to go without 
them.” 

“Take her off—don’t wait !” said Grasper. 

“Why not?” asked the man who had been 
requested to obtain the walking garments, 

‘Because she is a thief !”’ | 

“Oh!” said the officer ; ‘‘ but I suppose she 
is a woman, ain’t she?” 

“What of that ?”” growled Grasper. 

“We are not in the habit of treating women 
like brutes—that’s all,” was the sarcastic reply. 

““ Who are you presuming to talk to, sir ?” said 
Grasper. 

“Not to a man,” was the reply, “ that’s 
evident !” 

“ What do you mean, fellow ?” 

“T mean that you are no man to wish to 
inflict unnecessary pain upon the poor devil who 
even in an unguarded moment stoops to crime. 
She may be guilty of what you lay to her charge, 
but there are many more deserving of punish- 
ment than those who get it—and a good many, 
too, I reckon, who are anxious to make it hard 
for others.” 

Jane Slater raised her eyes with a look of 
gratitude to the speaker’s face. 

“ Fellow—I will report you !” replied Grasper. 
T’ll have that coat off your back ina very short 
time. You’rea disgrace to the force !” 

“ And you are a disgrace to humanity,” said 
theman. ” | 


invited me to his house. I went there in the 
hope that hewould extend mercy to my mis- 
guided husband. Oh, God! at what price did 
he offer it at—that of a wife’s honour! He 
held the fatal cheque before my eyes, and told 
me how I could obtain it to save my husband, 
I did not steal the cheque from him—it was 


2 


taken by one whom I never saw before nor © 


since—one whom heaven must have sent to save 
me from his villainy !” 

““When did you say that was?” asked the 
man who had hold of her arm. 

“ Last night.” 

“Why, that’s when he gave your husband in 
custody.” | 


“Yes, the perfidious villain,” cried Jane. d 


** He lured me by false hopes to his honse, and 
would have ruined the wife under pretence of 
forgiving her husband at the very hour he knew 
he had placed the officers of justice on his 
track.” 

** All lies—all lies!” yelled Grasper. 

‘¢ ‘Tis true—true as heaven,” sobbed Jane. 

‘* Do your duty—lock her up,” roared Grasper, 
foaming with rage. 

But the man released his hold of her arm and 
turned towards him. 

“T do not believe she stole the cheque,” he 
said, “‘ and would warn you to be careful how you 
proceed in this business.” 

““T tell you she did—a cheque forged by her 
husband, drawn on the County Bank, and dated 
June the 7th.” 

“This cheque bears that date,” said the officer, 
who had picked it up from the floor, and now 
leaned over the stair balustrades, holding it open — 
in his hand. ‘Is this the one you mean ?” 

“Let me see—let me see,” exclaimed Grasper, 
bounding up acouple of the stairs and taking it 
from the man’s hand. ‘ Yes, this is it; this is 
the one,” he cried, leaping back to the side of 
the policeman he had brought with him; “look, 
there’s the date, I had it safe last night—she 
stole it from me. But I will punish her for the 
deed. There is my signature, forged by my 
clerk—by her husband.” 

“You must come with me,” said the man; “I 
must take you, so come quietly.” . 

“ Drag her along if she won’t,” cried Grasper ; 
“show her no mercy. She shall go to prison, 
and this cheque—this eviden¢e—shall transport 
them both.” | 

Jane cast one imploring look at the officers, 
and then, with a spasmodic gasp, her head fell 
upon her bosom, and she suffered herself to be 
led from the house by the officers, while Ralph 
Grasper, crumpling the cheque in revengeful glee 
iu his hands, strode along after the prisoner, 
with his head as erect as if no black spot rested 
on his heart—as if no qualm of conscience smote 
his soul for his base and wicked work, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A FRESH LOCALITY—THE PIGEON FANCIER AND 


THE “SEAMSTRESS—THE FACE IN THE TRAP, __ 
In one of those dirty streets, which run out of» 
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‘roomed house in a very dilapidated condition, 
_surmounted by a large structure of laths and 
rotten boards, yclept a pigeon-dormer. 

' Many of the windows were broken, and filled 
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“ No. Ifyou pay Bob that half-bull, he'll do it.’ 


“T ain’t got it,” 
“ Go and rob the old woman for it,” said Bob. 
“ She ?—she’s never got any money,” said Dill ; 


up, with bundles of dirty rags, or pasted over | “and that’s what makes me so thundering wild 


- with paper. 
_ ‘Lhe shutters were broken, and through the 
centre of the door a hole had been bored, and a 
piece of dirty, greasy cord attached to the handle 
of the lock inside, passed through it, so that 
the knocker was seldom used by the inmates, 
as a pull at the cord instantly obtained them 
admission. 

The front room upstairs of this habitation, if 
such it could be called, was occupied by a poor 
seamstress, and a cheerless, miserable apartment 
it indeed was, its wretchedness being greatly 
enhanced in wet weather by the rain finding its 
way through the roof, which was sadly destroyed 
by the numerous pigeons kept there by the 
owner of the house. | 

Directly opposite was a small, low, dirty beer- 
shop, called the Pigeon Flyers, a place of resort 
for those whose tastes led them to keep the birds 
in such quantities in that locality. 

From this house the voices of several men in 
loud conversation issued, and broke the silence 
which otherwise would have reigned in the street 
at the hour at which we visit it, and caused a, 
tall, well-dressed, gentlemanly-looking man to 
pause in his rather hurried walk, and cast a 
glance in upon those assembled before the bar. 

“ What aden!” he muttered ; ‘ but for such 
places as these, many a sickly wife would be a 

appy woman, and many a starving child well 
fedandclad. “Tis a pity when men waste their 
hard-earned money thus! Bah! hard-earned did’ 
I say? Well, perhaps Iam right; for money 
ill-got is hard-got, and then wasted in such 
houses as this.” 

He turned as he finished speaking, and his 
eyes rested upon the faint glimmer of a candle 
as it played upon a dirty blind over the 
window of the upstairs room of the house we 
have noticed opposite, and then upon the Jath- 
work which protruded over the coping-stone, 
and with a shrug of the shoulders, he was about 
to continue his walk, when the angry conver- 
sation of those at the bar of the Pigeon Flyers 
arrested his attention. 

“JT tell you I ain’t got no money,” said a 
rough-looking fellow, bringing down the quart- 
pot, ont of which he had been drinking, with a 
loud bang on the counter, “and you won't get 
it—there!”’ 

*“ Now, look here, Bill,’ said the man addressed, 
whose bleared eyes and swaying body betokened 
that he had been drinking pretty freely, as 
indeed had most of the party, ‘ you’ve owed 
me that half-a-crown for more nor a fortnight, 
and he won’t trust me a pot; so shell out, and 
Ill pay for one.” 

“ Who won't trust you a pot?” said Bill, 
stageering forward, and catching at the bar. 
* Who won’t trust you a pot ?” 

*T won't,” said the landlord. ‘TI won’t trust 
no more beer till I’ve been paid for what you've 
had.” - | 
“You won't ?”’ said Bill, in drunken accents ; 
“you won't? Then will you trust me?” 


. a 


with her. Ima jolly sight too easy, I am, and 
ought to stick to it all myself!” 

‘So you ought,” said Bob. 

“And so I will for the future.” 

* And then you'd be able to pay your debts,” 
said Bob, sarcastically. 

““T was obliged to lick her the other night, 
because she’d spent all the five bob I give her, 
and hadn’t left me any money for half an ounce 
of ’bacea. Yes, I’m a thundering sight too easy ! 
I let everybody impose upon me. But I mean 
to alter, [do, now. People won’t let me owe 
them anything, and I won’t let them owe me; if 
I do ’—— 

“Shut up, Bill,” said one of the party. “Ils 
devilish little that’s owing you, and a devilish 
lot you owe, and are likely to. Id bet a crown 
that half a sov. would cover the lot you could 
ask for anywhere.” 

** And [ll have it, whatever it is, or there'll 
be a thundering row, and that afore long, too, 
youll see! You shall have your money, Bon, 
you shall have your money,” he added, moving 
towards the door, as the listener strode away 
from before the window of the Pigeon Flyers, 
with a smile on his face, and a contemptuous 
curl of the lip. 

The stranger did not go far, however, for 
when he had got about a dozen doors past the 
beer-shop, he crouched in the shadow of the 
wall, and kept his gaze fixed upon the house 
where he had observed the rushlight dimly 
burning in the up-stairs room, 

It was evident that he had some purpose in 
view, with regard to the house on which his 
gaze was so intently fixed, for his glance roving 
upwards to the network of laths, he struck 
his hands together with an exclamation of 
satisfaction. 

The gaslight in the beer-shop was flaring away 
--for it was eleven o’clock at night—and lighting 
up the front of the house with the broken shut- 
ters, bringing out in strong relief the dirty 
bundles of rags in the upper windows, and com- 
pletely putting into the shade the sickly glimmer 
of a halfpenny rushlight, whose feeble rays in 
vain endeavoured to force themselves through 
the skirt of an old cotton gown which served the 
purpose of a blind, when Bill Jackson—for such 
was the name by which the owner of the dwelling 
was familiarly called—staggered rather than 
walked out of the Pigeon Flyers, and after 
steadying himself on the cellar-fiap, crossed the 
road to his own door, 

Here he amused himself for some moments by 
drawing his dirty hand over the panels in search 
of the greasy cord; and whether the flickering 
of the gaslight opposite, or a certain wandering 
of the-mind to which he was subject, rendered 
him forgetful of its exact position or not, we can- 
not say, but it is a fact that when, after about a 
minute’s searching for it, and making sure he 
had found it at last, he grasped only at ils 
shadow, and, staggering back to the kerb, fell 
into a sitting posture in the gutter, aud con- 
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sequently Bill fired up furiously, and staggered 


to his feet, consigning his soul to a certain 
warm place with a sulphury savour about it, 
and rushed like a savage, as he was, at the door, 
this time succeeding in grasping the greasy cord, 
which the’ knot at the end prevented from slip- 
ping through his closed fist. 

With a jerk at the cord the door flew open, 
and Bill dashed it. back to its full extent against 
the wall of the passage, knocking down sundry 
pieces of plaster, which had long lost its cover-. 
ing—to wit, the paper with which it had once 
been graced, and rolled into the narrow slip 
which 
house. 


“Why don’t you bring a light, you lazy. 


varmints?”’ he cried out, supporting 


his totter - 
ing limbs by still clinging to the cord. | 


“Why don’t you keep sober, and then I might}. 1] ment : : 7 . 
eyes upon his wife’ and the young lodger, and ~ 


have money to buy, candles with,.youw nasty, 
unfeeling wretch?” cried a woman from the 
back room.” “ You may break your neck’for all 
I care, and the sooner you do it the better for 
me and the children. 
and your ’’ 2 

‘Shut up!” exclaimed Bill. “I am’ not in 
any humour for any of your jaw, I can tell you, 
to-night. You're gota good deal too much to 
sa and I won't stand it, I won’t; if I do, may 

a 

Ere the indignant Bill could finish the sen- 
tence the greasy cord slipped’from his grasp, 
and he fell heavily, in the passage, striking his 
head against the door, which, rebounding against 
the wall, made so great a noise and brought 
down such a quantity of ‘the plaster, as not only 
to bring a poor, thin, sickly-looking woman, who 
rejoiced in the proud title’of Bill’s wife, from the 
little back room, but also was thé cause of the 
dim flicker of the rushlight suddenly disappear- 
ing from the room above and making its 
appearance in the passage below, held by the 
trembling hand of a wan-featured, but not 
unbandsome young woman of some twenty-two 
years of age. ) | 

“Mercy on us, what is the matter, Mrs. Jack- 
son {” asked this latter personage, as she held the 
light high up above her head, and gazed down 


ona 8h upon the heap of humanity at her 
eet. 


“He’s drunk again, that Bill of mine,” 
replied the wife, “* drunk again.” ’ wee 
_ “That’s a lie,” roared Bill, making several 
ineffectual struggles to regain his equilibrium, 
which he did by grasping’ at tliedoor. * 

“ Look at the beast, Miss Folder, only look’ at 
the beast!” cried the wife; “he’s not drunk— 
wuy, he can’t stand.” | 

‘* You’re a thundering ” —— 

Bill Jackson had just got fairly upon his legs, 
when away went the rickety door from his 
grasp, and over again he went on to the floor, 
drowning the last word in the clatter of the 
panels against the dilapidated wall, 

_This second fall rendered Bill furious, and 
like the dog that turns and bites the stone 
which strikes him, Jackson struck frantically 
at the door with his clenched fist, swearing fear. 
fully all the while. . 

The young woman gazed on with a shudder of 
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horror ; but Mrs. Jackson paid but little heed to 


his antics. / 

She had got used to them long’since. _—_— 

“For heaven’s sake, Mr. Jackson,” said the 
girl, “do pray get up. You will do yourself 
some injury,-if you allow your passions to 
master your feelings in this way.” yt 

“Oh, let him alone,” said the wife, in a 
whisper. “If the door didn’t get it I should. 
He must hit somebody or something when he’s 
like this; and ‘while he’s fighting the door he’s 
not ill-using me.' Let him goon.” ~ © 


_ But Billevidently did not seem disposed to go ~ 


on long. Drunk .as he was, he had_ still the 
sense‘ of feeling—if not in his heart, at least in 
his hands—and he therefore desisted from his 


stupid attack, and again managed to struggle to 


his feet. 
For a moment 


he glared with ‘his bloodshot 


then stretching out his brawny hand, he seized 
the tin candlestick. which contained the rush- 
light, and rudely tore it from her grasp. ~ 
“What’s that for, Bill?’ asked his wife. — 
“ What’s it for?” | <' 


Vege. 


: 


““You say you ain’t got no light, because you — 


ain't got no money: Well, then, I’m ‘not a 


going to go without one, while people as owes © 


me rent has, that’s what it’s for.” 


The young woman heaved a deep sigh, and ~ 


the water rose’to her eyes. * | 


‘I’m blowed if I mean to wait any longer © 


for the rent,” continued Bill, staggering, and 
nearly making his wife’s eye an‘ extinguisher 
for the now guttering rush. “I want my 
money, and I mean to have it, or out she 
goes.” 

7K There, talk about that to-morrow, Bill,” said 
his wife, coaxingly. 

“Tl talk about it to-night. I’m nota going 
to be badgered for what I owe, when*people owe 
me a lot of rent. i 

“But, Mr. Jackson”—— began the young 
woman. 

“Shut up with your misters,” growled Bill. 


“T ain’t so drunk but I know when people 


comes the mister with me they are trying the 
soft-soap. I tell you my name's Bill Jackson, 


and I want the rent you owe me, and mean to — 


have it too, or out you goes.” 


Bil made a stooping, stageering movement 


towards the young woman, as he thus gave ex- 


pression to his resolves, 4nd a8 with’a sigh the 


poor creature steppéd aside, Bill yan his head 


and the rushlight at the same moment against — 


the wall and extinguished it in‘an instant, 
“What did you blow the light out for?” he 
cried, ‘savagely flinging the [candlestick at his 
wife’s head. | ee 
Fortunately, however, for’ the “poor woman, 
the missile missed its mark, and struck the 
dirty, greasy panelling of the passage 
** I didn’t blow it out,” quietly replied his wife. 
*T say you did,” growled the surly ruffian. 


“ No, indeed she did not,” said Ellen Folder, 


in a meek, coaxing tone. 

Then it was you,” - 

“No, you staggered against the waJl, and ex- 
tinguished it,” she replied. 
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Sera t-te? 

“You did indeed, Mr. Jackson.” 

“ Well, I mean to extinguish you as well, 
unless you dub up the money you owe me,” said 
Bill, ferociously. = - ~ =: 7 

“Mr. Jackson, I’m very sorry °——— 4 

“ Blow your sorrows! Are you going to pay 
me my. rent?” saidBill, raising’ his voice to a 
piten sufficient to be heard in thé bar of the 

igeon Flyers, on the opposite side of the road.” 

“‘T assure you”——__. . 

“TI don’t want. that, I want my rent,” inter- 
rupted Bill. 3 13M 

“For goodness sake, Mr. Jackson, don’t talk 
so loud,” pleaded Ellen. 2 - 

“What have I got to be ashamed of? ” said 
Bill, steadying himself’ by placing*-his hands 
against the wall.’ “7 ain’t a-going to rob any- 
body. I’m only asking for my own.”’ 

“Don’t holler, Bill—don’t holler,” said his 
wife. . 

“‘ You shut up, and mind your own business, 
or I’ll make you holler,” he replied, brutally. 

The poor woman was silent. 

She understood the threat, and trembled for 
her safety. . aa 7 

“Believe me, Mr. Jackson, I am extremely 
sorry that I am unable to comply with your 
demands to-night,” said Ellen, in a low, choking 
voice. “I have not been able to go to the ware- 
house, but will work all night to get the shirts 
finished and take them in to-morrow, and I pro- 
mise you I will then give you some.” 

“‘T don’t want some, I want all,” growled 
Bill, “and what’s more, I want it all, and will 
have it before you go upstairs.” 

“But I’ve not got it. The last halfpenny I 
had in the world I laid out for the rushlight to 
work by.” | oe | 

“You've no right to buy rushlights with my 
money,’ cried Bill. - ‘* You ain’t paid meno rent 
for three weeks, and there’s five owing, and I 
want it, and will ‘have it, that’s flat.” —- = 

“You cannot have what I have-not got.” 
“Then I'll take what you have,” growled ‘Bill: 

“T won't wait any longer, if I do I’m”—— 

And the drunken rutian thrust the poor seam- 
stress violently aside and staggered towards the 
stairs. Grom, Gesk 

“Oh! Mr, Jackson, to-morrow you shall ”»—— 

“ To-night I will have some money—I can get 
it at the dolly shop for some of the stuff you're 
working on, and you must find out how to get 
them back. I’m not going to be put off any 
longer. Light that candle, d’ye hear, you lazy 
varmint?” he added, addressing his wife, “and 
let’s see what she’s got upstairs.” 

With a half shriek Ellen Folder sprang to the 
foot of the stairs and seized the arm of the in- 
toxicated man. 

“ For heayven’s sake do not touch the work 
entrusted to me.- The property is not mine.” 

“You ain’t paid no rent, and it’s mine,” said 


: 


Bill, shaking off her hold, “and I’ll-do as-I like |, 


withit. You’d better bring me a light, missus, 
or I’ll knock one out of your eyes to see my way 
upstairs with.” 

Knowing from experience the brutal nature 
of her husband, and. dreading the putting into 
practice his threats, Mrs, Jackson went into the 
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| little back room, and procuring a light from a 
small cinder fire in the grate, returned to the 


pas ae and searched for the candlestick, by the 
ight of a piece of paper she held in her hand. 

This she had little difficulty in finding; but 
as to the rushlight, that had been broken and 
flattened against the wall, and to ignite its 
battered wick became a work of impossibility 

“Look alive!” yelled the enraged and im- 
patient Bill, swaying to and fro by the handrails 
of the banisters. Si ie 

“ Tt’s broke to pieces and won't light,” said 
his wife. “‘ Wait till the morning, Bill—wait till 
the morning.” | 

“¢ You won't light it, won’t you?” yelled Bill, 
leaving go his hold of the handrail, and leaping 
towards her. 

cs I can’t.” 

“Then take that, youobstinate varmint!” he 
exclaimed, striking his wife a blow on the cheek, 
and causing her to let fall the candlestick. 

* You drunken wretch! you beast! you 
brute!” cried his wife, bursting into tears, and 
retreating to the back room. 

“What do you say?” yelled Bill, rushing 
after her, with his unmanly fists closed. 

But as he reached the door of the room, the 
affrighted woman shut it quickly in his face ; 
and the drunken bully, dashing against it, fell 
across the passage. 

The poor girl, who, in the meantime, had 
stood wringing her hands in agony and fear, now 
sprang quickly over the prostrate body of Bill, 
and scarce touching the rickety stairs, flew up 
them two at a time, reached her own room, 
closed the door behind her and locked it, then 
with a sob sank down upon the single chair— 
the rush bottom of which was fast disappear- 
ing—and burrying her face in her hands, listened 
with a beating heart for the sound of the 
drunkard’s footsteps. 

‘“‘ Oh, heaven’s!” she gasped, ‘‘ what shall I 
do !—what shall I do? If he takes my work, I 
am ruined ! They will drag me to a prison—my 
character will be blasted—my bread gone, and 
the ‘workhouse alone: open to me! Oh, that I 
had the moriey to pay him! But now not even a 


part shall I be able to get to-morrow, for I have 


no light to work by. Poverty—poverty, what 
a curse thou art! What indignities, insults, and 
outrages are not heaped upon thee! Merciful 
heavens! he is coming up-stairs! He will break 
the door, and take my work. Oh! what shall I 
do ?—what shall I do?” 

She sprang from her seat, and wrung her 
hands in agony. 

At this moment there was a noisy commotion 
among the pigeons in the dormer above her head, 
and had the door of her room been open, she 
might have seen a frightful looking-face m the 
centre of a small trap in the ceiling of the little 
landing outside. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE WORKGIRUS STRATAGEM—THE STRANGE AP- 
PEARANCE—THE BULLY COWED—THE AGREE- 
MENT: AND DISAPPEARANCE, 

Tur heavy footfall of the drunken man as he 

staggered up the stairs, rolling from handrail to 
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wall, and vice versd, sauk into the poor girl's 
heart with terrible force,and seemed to paralyze 
her every energy. 

She did not fear for herself so much as for the 
safety of the goods entrusted to her to make up, 
and the loss of which, she felt would not only 
deprive her of the few pence she could earn, but 
bring down upon her all the wrath of Mr. 
Abraham Levy, the great clothier of White- 
chapel. 

She strove to think what course was best for 
her to pursue, but all to no avail, and she stood 
in the centre of the little dark room a picture of 
most abject misery and despair, till she was 
aroused from the painful attitude by the sound 
of Bill Jackson’s burly body rolling against the 
panels of her room-door. 

‘“‘ Open the door, you swindling varmint!” he 
roared out in drunken accents, as he rattled the 
loosened handle of the half worn-out lock. “‘ Open 
this door, or I’ll break it down!” 

But so far from complying with this request, 
Kilen stretched forth her hands and pushed 
against it with all her might. 

Thump, thump, came furiously against the 
panels, each blow causing them to jar against the 
palms of the poor seamstress. 

“Oh! heaven! what shall I do?” she men- 
tally ejaculated. “To appeal to the feelings of 
this brute would be vain, and his wife dare not 
aid me lest he beat her, as he has often done 
before. Oh! the window. I will tie the work 
in a bundle, and hang it outside, he will not 
think to look for it there. Yes, yes, that may 
save it from his clutches.” 

She sprang lightly across the room, and tore 
down the old skirt which served as a blind, and 
thereby let into her apartment light sufficient 
from the gas in the Pigeon Flyers to enable her 
quickly to gather together her work, which lay 
strewed over a rickety deal table in the centre 
of the room. 

Tying the shirts, made and unmade, with 
neryous hands, in the old skirt, she opened the 
lower half of the window, and holding the 
bundle out over the sill, softly as possible 
shut it down on the ends of the bows, there 
being nothing by which she could suspend it. 

Having done so, she returned to the door, on 
which Bill was thumping with all his might, and 
threatening every moment to burst it open. 

A moment she hesitated, and then seizing the 
key she turned it quickly, and sprang back to 
the centre of the apartment. 

Hearing the key turn, Bill tried the handle, 
and thrust the door open with a violent jerk. 

A little scream escaped Ellen’s lips as Bill 
stageered into the room. — 

* Now where’s my rent?” he said. ‘I don’t 
want none of your palaver, I want money, and 
have it I will, either in coin or goods.” 

“As I told you before, I have no money,” re- 
plied the girl. ‘* And your foolishness will pre- 
vent me obtaining it for you as early as I should 
have done.” ; 

“A fool, am I?” said Bill. “ Well, I think I 
am to let you keep this room, and not make you 
pay your rent. But I won’t be a fool any longer, 
I'll have it now, or it’s worth, and out you go,” 

“But you can have neither to-night.” 
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‘We'll see.” ° | 

He went to the table, and searched for the 
work entrusted to her to make up. 

Of course he found it not. 

Turning to the trembling girl, he inquired 
where it was. 

“What is that to you?” she replied, by an 
effort, making a show of some spirit, 

‘°T want it.”’ : 

- You will not have it.” ..., nay etna 

“Won't I!” @ £ Ane ie me: 

No.” ia 

“Sal, bring a light up 
called out to his wife. 

There was no reply. — 

“T’ll have a light,” he cried, furiously, ‘‘if I 
have the house down to get it. Go and borrow 
a candle next door, or over at the Pigeons—d’ye 
hear ?” 

“Come down, Bill—come down,” called his 
wife from the bottom of the stairs. “‘ You'll 


he 


get yourself into trouble! 


em ee © 


ere, will you?” he 


‘ T’ll see about that—I'll have some money to- 


night, or the devil seize me if I don’t—oh—oh— 
oh!” 

Bill, who lad gone to the door of the room for 
the purpose of making his demand on his wife, 
happened to cast his bleared eyes up at the little 
trap before mentioned, and what he there saw 
called forth from his lips an exclamation of 
horror, as he shrank back into the room occupied 
by the poor seamstress. 

In an instant there was a wonderful change in 
the appearance and manner of the drunken 
bully. 

The fumes of the drink seemed to have 
disappeared as if by magic, and he was seized 
with a violent trembling. 7 

He clutched frantically at the door, and 
slammed it close to, and held it shut with both 
hands. | 

** The — the —de —de— devil!” he gasped. 
‘“* The—the—de—devil!” 

Ellen Folder became terribly alarmed at the 
change, and believing that he was seized with a 
fit of delirium tremens, and fearful that he miglit 
offer her some personal violence, shrieked aloud— 

“Help! help!” 

“For God’s sake, don’t!” cried the man, all 
the cowardice of his brutal nature at once reyeal- 
ing itself. ‘‘There’s the devil !—there’s- the 
devil!” 

“Oh! dear!” cried Ellen, shrinking towards 
the window ; “he’s mad—he’s mad.” 

“ No—no! I’m not mad!” exclaimed Bill, 

And he turned toardws her. 

By the light of the gas lamp she could perceive 
his usually red face had become of a pallid hue. 

There was a strange look, too, in his eyes, and 
his limbs shook as with the palsy. 

Back close to the window shrank the girl in 
terror. 
ae as if for protection Bill sprang to her 
side. 

But the fears of violence at his hands inere; 
and Ellen uttered une shriek, 8 InchPRSE 

“ Don’t—oh! don’t! He'll hear you 
in here!” cried Bill, catching at oe ae come 
grasping it as ina vice. 

‘Help! Murder!” cried Ellen, making an 
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~ the demon. 


effort and freeing herself from his grasp. “Help! 
Mrs. Jackson! Help!” 

- With the speed of terror’ she crossed the little 
room and flung open the door. 

_ * For God's sake, don’t leave me here!” roared 
Bill, rushing after her. 

But alarmed beyond measure, Ellen pulled the 
door to after her and sped quickly down the 
rickety stairs, screaming all the way. 

The frightened ruffian in his abject terror 
could not immediately find the handle to open 
the door, and when he did so, his hand shook so 
violently that he was unable for some moments 
to accomplish his object. 

“Oh! bring alight—bring a light !” he yelled, 
as he flung open the door. “ Here’s the de—— 
Murder! Murder!” 

As the last words rang from his lips Bill Jack- 
son recoiled in horror back to the centre of the 
room, where he clasped his hands over his eyes, 
and sank upon his knees. 

On the threshold of the doorway stood an 
object that might well have appalled a stouter 
heart than Bill’s —a form that would have 
shaken more powerful nerves than those which 
had already been weakened by drink, as were the 
now trembling and affrighted bully’s. 

It was that of a tall form, whose head and 
body glowed with a blue, phosphorescent fire, 
from the back of which hung, in graceful folds, 
a long striped cloak, like a tiger skin. 

It stood with its arms extended, thus throwing 
the cloak open in front, and revealing the fore 
part of the figure, over which the blue flames 
played, and appeared to curl upwards to the 
crown of the head. 

“ Mer—mer—mercy, Mr. Devil!” cried the 
kneeling man, still keeping his hands pressed 
over his eyes, to shut out the horrible form 
which now had the effect of completely sobering 
him. | 

The figure took a step towards him, extending 
its arms still wider, and then paused. 

“ Mortal,” it said. 

“< Mer—mer !” began Bill. 

“6 Silence.” 

““ Yes—yes!” 

“ You did not expect to see me?” 

“ No—no! Dogoaway. Sa—sa—rah!” 

Call not on her,” said the horrible shape, in 
a deep guttural tone. “She can aid you not. 
You are mine.” 

“Have mercy!” cried Bll; ‘‘I ain't fit to 
die!” 

“That’s the first time you ever spoke the 
truth,” said the apparent demon. “ You are 
not fit to die.” 

“No—no, not yet!”! gasped Bill, slightly 
removing his hand from before his eyes, but 
replacing it with a cry, as he perceived the 
terrible form was bending over him. 

‘Why should I suffer you to live?” asked 
“* Answer me that.” 

“ Be—because I’m a sinner!” cried Bill—‘‘ a 
great sinner.” 

A liar?” 

Bill was silent. 

“ ‘Answer me.” 

“ Yes—yes !” 

« A rogue 1” 








“ Yes.” 

“A callous-hearted scoundrel], who beats his 
wife, starves his children, and insults defence- 
less and unprotected women? Answer, or’ 

“« Yes—yes—yes!” exclaimed Dill, fearful that 
if he did not quickly reply the demon would 
bear him away to the place he so often consigned 
his own eyes and limbs. 

“‘ You are all these?” 

ce I am.” 

“And yet you would ask mercy of me,” said 
the demon, ‘“‘and for what?” 

“That I may repent.” 

“* Repent 7” 

cc Yes.” 

“Take your hands from your eyes, and look 
upon me.” 

Bill tremblingly obeyed. 

““ Now, answer me.” 








TI will.” 

“Truly? 

“So help my” 

“ Hold! Mention that name, and ”—— 


“ Mercy!” yelled Bill, shrinking even lower 
as the figure stretched forth its flaming hand to- 
wards him. 

‘‘ Beware how you tempt me to consign you 
to a place that should be nameless,” said the 
demon. 

‘€ T will—upon my soul, I will.” 

“Enough. What do you in this room ?” 

* T came for my rent.” 

“Do you pay your own.” 

Sometimes.” 

* Not always?” 

No.” 

“ How much is owing you?” 

“Five weeks ; seven and sixpence,” answered 
Bill. 

** And how much do you owe?” 

Bill again trembled. 

*€ Quick, and speak truly. You cannot deceive 
me,” said the figure, again raising its hand. 

“¢ Seven months,” cried Bill, in a low voice, 

¢ Can you pay. 1t 2". .> 


Now 

“Do you ever intend to pay it?” 
Yes,” 

“ The truth—or tremble !” 
No.” 


“ And yet you would take goods entrusted to 
your lodger for the paltry sum she is unable to 
pay. You would deprive her of her livelihood, 
and perhaps her liberty, to obtain a few shillings 
to squander in debauchery, while your wife and 
children ask for bread. Are you a man? No, 
you are but a foul blot upon the title—a disgrace 
to this world—a thing unworthy even a place in 
my regions. But in consideration of the benefit 
it will confer upon your wife and family in par- 
ticular, and on society in general, I will rid them 
of your presence, and bear you to a place 
where vy 





“ Murder—mur—help! Sarah—Miss Folder, 
everybody, help! Oh, don’t! For mercy’s sake 
do have pity on me!” shrieked Jackson, flinging 
himself flat on the floor, and rolling about in an 
agony of terror. 

“Come,” said the horrible form, stooping 
down, and laying one hand on Bill’s shoulder, 
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“ Tt burns! it burns!” shrieked Bill. ‘‘ Mercy ! 
oh, have mercy on me! and I will be a good 
man. I will—I mean it!” 

At this moment the door, which the figure 
had partially closed behind him, was pushed wide 
open, and Mrs. Jackson and Ellen stood on the 
threshold. 

The supposed demon turned, and revealing to 
their gaze his phosphorus-covered face and 
chest, they uttered a low cry and hurried down 
the stairs to the passage, where Mrs. Jackson 
fairly fainted away, and the poor seamstress had 
to cling for support to the handrails of the 
banisters, 

Silence!” said the demon, quickly, turning 
to Bill: “ and if you would have me spare you 
for a time, swear to do as | bid you.” 

“ T—I will! Upon my soul I will.” 

“ Then forgive this poor woman every farthing 
of the rent she owes you.” 

co ewall 

“And never more molest, insult, or annoy 
her, either by act or deed.” 

* T won't forget it—I won't.” 

““ Never more strike your wife.” 

¢ Never.” 

*‘ Work for her livelihood, like an honest, up- 
right man, and devote the wages of your labours 
to your wife and children. Forsake drink, and 
seek to make your wife not only comfortable, 
but happy.” 

“ T will,” said Jackson, “I assure you I will.” 

“ Swear it.” 

“ T do, so help ”—— ; 

‘““ Hush! enough. Remember your promise.” 

““ T won’t forget it—upon my soul I won’t.” 


‘“ And remember also that to break it, will 
summon me to your side, when no appeal can 


save you from my clutches. 
ware—beware |” 

As the demon spoke, he held his arms wide 
apart, and backed from the room. As he crossed 


Remember! Be- 


the threshold he dropped his arms, gave a quick 


and sudden bound, and disappeared. 


With a shriek of relief, Bill sprang to his feet 


out of the room and down the stairs, as Spring- 


heeled Jack emerged from the pigeon dormer 


on the roof, and looked with a smiling face on 
the star-spangled sky. 


= ee 


CHAPTER X., 


THE ROBBERY—A SCENE IN A VAULT—A TERRIBLE 


DOOM, 


Tne shrieks of the poor seamstress reached the 
bar of the Pigeon Flyers, and caused not only 
the landlord of that establishment, but four or 


five unshaven, villainous-looking fellows, cus- 


tomers at the bar, to make their way to the 


door, and look inquiringly over at Bill Jackson’s 


domicile for a solution of the meaning of the 
sounds which had disturbed their conversation, 

The door had been closed by Mrs. Jackson, 
and hence the bleared eyes of the men were 
unable to penetrate the passage where Ellen 


was, so each looked at the other, and then turned 
to look after the beer they had left on the 


counter. 
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‘‘ Bill and his old woman having a shine, I 
suppose,” saidone. “ It’s no business of our’n, 
mates.” 

‘‘ None at all,” said the landlord. “Ah! she’s 
enough to aggravate a saint, she is, and I ain’t 
got no pity for her. I don’t like to see a woman 
always coming after her old man when he sits 
down to enjoy a pot and a smoke. It don't 
look well, it don’t; and I know if it was me, I 
shouldn’t stand it, that’s all.” 

“Taint right,” chimed in the others. “ Serve 
her right all she gets.” 

“Treckon that sanctified sort of a girl as is 
a-lodging there puts her up to doing it; for the 
old woman’s been a sight worse since she had 
Bill’s front room up-stairs,” said one who re- 
joiced in the name of Joe Filcher. ‘‘ She’s a 
stuck-up bit of goods, I can tell you.” 

‘¢ She ain’t got much to be proud on, I reckon,” 
said the landlord, contemptuously. 

** Proud on!—no ; but she had the cheek to 
tell me she’d call the police if I didn’t sheer off 
one night when I seed her standing at the door, 
and paid her the compliment of telling her I 
was a mind to kiss her. Lor’! you should have 
seen her; she was about a foot taller in a 
minute, and she turns up her nose at me as if 
I warn’t as good as her. Ishould think I was, 
for 1 don’t starve on shirt-making by a half- 
penny rushlight. Hallo!” he adde , looking 
over at the window of the room occupied by 
Ellen ; ‘‘ blowed if she ain’t joined the early 
closing movement. Why, what’s that a-hanging 
out of the window ?” . 

This remark caused the others to look also, 
and eventually Joe walked out of the house and 
across the road, to examine the object more 
minutely. 

His curiosity was aroused to know what the 
bundle contained, and beckoning over one of his 
companions, induced him to stand with his face 
close to the wall of Jackson’s dwelling, and 
permit him to mount on to his shoulders in 
order to enable Joe to obtain possession of the 
strangely situated bundle. 

‘“* Halves, of course,” said the fellow, as he 

placed himself in the desired position. 
- ‘“Of course, Tommy,” was the reply, as Joe, 
with great agility, commenced to clamber up his. 
friend’s body. ‘* Don’t shrink, and I'll have it 
in a jiffy.” ) | 

Almost as soon as he had concluded speaking, 
Joe had mounted to the other’s shoulders and 
grasped the bundle. | | 

‘ Look alive, good luck to you!” cried Tommy, 
“your hobnails are making holes in my shoulder. 
Look alive, or I shall drop you.” oo} 

Joe had firm hold of the bundle, but was un- 
able tu extricate it from its fastening, although 
he used every endeavour to do so. | 

Tommy, unable to longer endure the pressure 
of Joe’s hobnails on his shoulders, shrank beneath 
his companion’s weight ; and holding frantically 
to the bundle to save himself, the rotten shirt 
gave way, and down Joe came to the ground 
with the bundle in his hand. 

Fortunately for himself he dropped upon his 
feet without injury. 

“ Halves!” cried Tommy, laying his hand on 
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very little difference. The blokes ain't twigged 


us; so shut up, and we'll go snacks.” 

By the blokes Joe meant his companions at 
the bar of the Pigeon Flyers, who, after desul- 
tory glances at the bundle, as it hung suspended 
from the window, had turned again to their beer. 

“Right you- are, Joe; but where will you 
slum it till to-morrow ?” 

‘* Where I’ve put other things before.” 

*¢ Where’s that ? ” 

* In the vault.” 

*¢ The vault ?” 

“Yes, in the churchyard,” said Joe. “ It’sa 
first-rate crib. No fear of its being overhauled. 
Ah, I forgot, you don’t know it. I'll show it 
you, if you like to come.” 

“ A vault in a churchyard?” said Tommy, 
with just a perceptible shudder pervading lis 
form. 

*€ Yes, in Whitechapel churchyard.” 

** But how can you get in ?” 

“ Why, there’s a rail loose on the left-hand 
side of the gate ; I lift that up, and then I goes to 
the vault that’s got a little black door in the 
middle of the brickwork. It’s never fastened, 
but shuts close to. Oh, it’s a stunning place 
to.slum anything it is ; but keep it dark.”’ 

** Yes, yes,” said Tommy. ‘ But ain’t you 
frightened ?” 

‘* Frightened of what ?” 

** The ghosts.” 

“Ghosts, I should like to see the ghost as 
could frighten me,” said Joe, with a contemptuous 
curl of the lip. 

“You ain’t seen one, but you might,” said 
Tommy, | | 

‘““Go on, there ain’t none, and if there was 
they wouldn’t frighten me in a hurry.” 

You don’t know !” | | 
“Don’t 1?” said Joe. “I should just like to 
see one there to-night, I’d show it what sort of 
flesh and blood Joe Filcher is made on, L would.” 

“ Will you go there to-night 2?” 

“Yes—will you come? and I'll show you the 
erib—it’s a first-rate slum.” 

_““No, I'd rather not.” 

“You ain’t half a chap,” said Joe, contemp- 
tuously ; ‘‘ but there, I'll go by myself, and you 
go back to the Flyers. Mum you know, and if 
anybody asks for me, say I’ve gone home.” 

“Allright!” said Tommy. “ No fiddling!” 

“S’elp me tater! Now what do you take me 
for?” said Joe. ) 

“ Allright, then, shares in the morning.” 

‘* As true as honour.” 

“Good night, then, only mind the ghosts,” 
said Tommy, as he turned away to seek the bar 
of the Pigeon Flyers.” 

Joe Filcher watched him till he had entered 
the beerhouse, and then gathered up the 
skirt tightly in his hands, and turned away 
in the opposite direction, muttering, half 
aloud— 

“ The snivelling cur to be frightened of ghosts! 
Bah! I should just like to see one to-night in 
the vanlt—I just should, that’s all!” 

A tall, gentlemanly figure passed him with a 
hurried step, and as he drew his long Spanish 
cloak closer over his form, said with a smile, in | 
a subdued tone— 
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“Your courage may be put to the test, my 
fine fellow. The railing to the left of the gate 
is loose. The vault used as a receptacle for 
stolen goods is formed of brick, with a small 
black door. Ah! ah! we may meet there, my 


friend—brave friend, I should have said—meet © 


there, and at midnight.” 


As he hurried along before Joe, the clocks of ~ 


the churches in the neighbourhood chimed the 
half-hour after eleven. 

Twelve o’clock had struck, and as its echoes 
died away, a tall figure forced its way through 
the door of a brick-built vault in Whitechapel 
churchyard. 3 

It was the same figure which we have noticed 
pass Joe Filcher on his way to the same place 
to hide the poor seamstress’s bundle, till he could 
take it to Blodger’s fenee, which it would not 
have been prudent for him to have done that 
night and at that hour, as the reputed dolly- 
shop—more than suspected of being what it 
really was—was being already closely watched 
by the officers. 

Having effected an entrance into the vault 
Spring-heeled Jack—for he it was—struck a light 
with a phosphorous match, and looked around 
the gloomy place. 

“Humph!” he muttered, as the match burned 
out, and left the vault again in Stygian darkness. 
“This is not a very inviting place. It’s cold 
enough, dark enough, and damp enough to strike 
terror to the heart, and chill the blood in a man’s 
veins, without the knowledge that human beings 
are festering in their shrouds at his side. Ugh! 
the place makes me shudder; yet why should 
it? What harm can there be in a corpse ? 
None, From the living there is much more to 
fear, ay, much more. But I forget the purpose 
for which [ came hither.” ; 

He took off his cloak, turned it, and drawing 
a hideous mask from his pocket, placed it on his 
face, habe 

Then he groped his way to where he had seen 
a cofiin standing on a pair of tressels, and placing 
his hand upon the lid, vaulted up and sat upon 
the last home of the dead, 

‘‘ Now let the rascal come,” he said) “and he 
shall receive the reward of his villainy. He 
must be a daring scoundrel to desecrate the 
resting-place of the dead, and make the grave a 
receptacle for his plunder ; but courageous as he 
aoe to be, his courage shall fail him to- 
night !” ) 

Jack, when he emerged from the pigeon- 
dormer on to the roof, had looked down into the 
street and heard the conversation of Joe and his 
companion, and saw the theft committed on the 
seamstress’s hidden work. 

Disgusted at the act, he resolved to give them 
a fright, but upon Joe mentioning his intention 
of seeking the churchyard, our hero resolved to 
defer his purpose till that worthy should be 
within the precincts of his hiding-place. 

The moments flew by, and Jack listened 
intently for the footfall of Joe, but no scund 
broke the stillness. | 

I¥e began to fear that the ruffian would Wét 


make his appearance, and not much relishing 


his own situation, he had placed his hand to his 
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~ mask to remove it, when he heard a stealthy 
step just outside the vault. 

Jack strained his eyes through the darkness, 
towards where the little black door was situated, 
and drew his white cloak closer around him. 

The door opened, and the figure of a man could 
just be traced by Jack in the square opening. 

He held his breath, and continued to gaze 
anxiously. 

- He had no doubt that it was Joe, though he 
was unable to trace more than the outline of a 
human figure. . 

He had no fear that he wou!d be discovered 
himself till the mao entered the vault, or he 
revealed himself, for the blackness of the place 
was so dense, that no object could be seen with- 
out the aid of a light. 

““ But,” thought Jack, all at once, “ suppose 
the rascal should throw his ill-gotten gain into 
the vault, and go away, I shall be baulked of 
my gratification, and he will not get the reward 
I intended for him, unless I follow and give him 
a fright among the tombstones. 

Jack was about to leap off his seat, when, 
muttering a long curse at the darkness, Joe 
stepped over the threshold of the black door, and 
stood in the vault. 

Then pushing the door partly to behind him, 
and still holding it with one hand, and looking 
towards the front light of the churchyard he- 
yond, he struck a phosphorous match on its 
panels. - 

The instant the match ignited Joe shut the door 
close, evidently because the light strengthened 
his courage for one thing—and for the other, 
from fear of its glimmer being seen outside the 
vault. Holding it so as to permit the flame to 
burn up brightly, he dropped the bundle at his 
feet, and placed his disengaged hand in his 
pocket for the purpose of extracting a piece of 
wax taper to ignite from the match, when he 
turned his head half-fearfully round, and catching 
sight of the horrible figure sitting on the coffin, 
he uttered a loud shriek of terror, dropped the 
match from his hand, and grasped at the door of 
the vault, which in his terror he did not succeed 
in laying hold of, and stumbling against the 
bundle, fell heavily to the ground. 

Jack slipped quietly from the coffin. 

In an instant Joe sprang to his feet, but so 
great was his terror, that he had completely 
forgotten the position of the door, and in his 
eagerness to escape, he stretched forth both 
hands and clutched at the coffin which Jack had 
just vacated. 

With another ery of terror Joe sprang back. 

The perspiration had started in cold drops 
from every pore of his body. 

His limbs were trembling as if he had been 
struck with palsy, and his teeth chattered so 
laudly, that in the stillness of that vault they 
sounded like the rattling of a dice-box, and added 
even to the terrors of the already affrighted man. 

Agairf he sought to find the door, when his coat 
was clutched from behind, and he was dragged 
violently back against the side of the coffin. 

The blow resounded through the hollow vault 
like a clap of thunder, and its echoes mingled 
with the shriek of the terrified man. 

~ A moment he appeared to stand bewildered 
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and horror-struck, then with a bound he again 
sprung for the door. 

As he grasped at it a soft substance struck 
against his face, and once more he recoiled, 

Jack had silently raised the bundle from the 
ground and thrust it against Joe’s cheek. 

“Oh! this is horrible!” gasped the guilty 
wretch, as he once more came in contact with 
the coffin. 3 

‘““Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Jack, in a hollow 
tone. 

The sound echoed around the vault, and, to the 
affrighted senses of Joe, appeared to come from 
the coffin. 

All strength deserted him now, and he. stag- 
gered back till his shoulders rested against the 
side of the vault, and holding out his hands 
before him, he leaned for support against the cold 
brickwork, and gasped for breath. 

Frantically he glared through the darkness 
with starting eyeballs. 

His hair he could feel was stretching out and 
standing up on his head. 

His knees knocked together, and he felt that 
gradually his limbs were sinking under him. 

Oh, how he strove to cry for help ! 

His tongue, however, clove to the roof of his 
mouth, and he could not utter a sound. 

His lips became parched. and dry, and his 
breath camein short gasps. 

His heart beat against his side as if it would 
burst through his bosom, and its throbbing he 
could plainly hear in the awful stillness. 

Truly he was terribly punished, for great 
indeed was the agony he endured. 

Suddenly a strange luminous gleam of’ blue 
light played upon the coffin, and, as horror-stru 
Joe gazed towards it, he could just see the dim 
outline of a white ghastly figure standing beside it. 

With a desperate effort, Joe summoned up all 
his energies to make once more for the door, and 
escape from that horrible place, 

He reached it, his hands clasped its black 
panels: he drew it open, but ere he could pass 
through it, a hand seized his shoulder and held 
him firm. He turned a quick, fearful glance 
behind him, and as his eyes encountered the 
fearful mask of Jack—now luminated with phos- 
phorus—he uttered a shriek so loud, so agoniz- 
ing, that Jack released his hold. 

Onee more Joe sprang forward—his foot 
touched the threshold, he staggered fora moment, 
and then fell on his face—dead ! 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE ATTEMPTED CAPTURE—JACK'S ESCAPE. 


Tuer fate of Joe Filcher was a fearful end to a 
spree, for by such terms were the antics, of 
Spring-heeled Jack called. 

That worthy had no idea, in the darkness 
which prevailed, that his practical joke , had 
deprived a fellow-creature of existence. 

His idea was that, terror-stricken, he had 
fainted ; and although Jack considered that what 
suffering he had caused the guilty wretch was a 
punishment well merited, he was not so callous- 
hearted as to refuse him assistance. 
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Therefore, on finding that Filcher did not, 


move from the spot where he had fallen, he 


turned his cloak, erased the phosphorous marks 
from his face and person and, stooping down, | 
drew the body of the man into the vault, and 


closed the door. ! . : 
Then taking a match from his pocket, he ob- 
tained a light. 


_The-pallor of the wretched man’s features | ; 
struck a chill to his heart, and the hand that | murderer of this man, and then—but no, I must 


held the light trembled perceptibly. 
“Hecannot—surely he cannot 


place sounded loud and- unearthly, and caused 
even Jack to cast an anxious glance around him. 
““ No, no,” he added, after a pause, “ the fellow 


has only fainted—the cool night air will revive | springs, for escape. Hallo! they are trying to 


him.” : 


He placed: one hand on Filcher’s face, then | Quick, Jack! you must not be taken, or you'll 


started back in horror. — 
- ** Great heaven! he is-dead!” he exclaimed. 


“Dead!” was the hollow echo of the recep- | could wish he’d not met it at my hands!” 


tacle for departed humanity. 

~ Jack was a brave man, but he felt his blood 
curdle in his veins. 

_-The light went out, and left the vault in 
darkness. s 
_.“ Yes, [believe the poor wretch is dead!” he 
said, ‘“‘ and though he deserves. his fate, I cannot 
help feeling more like a murderer than an 
executioner. I will procure another light, and 
make sure that he has only fainted.. Heaven 
grant that is the worst !.” IK 

~ He struck another match with.a trembling 
hand.. ar . 

It burned up, and threw its ylare on the now 
upturned face of Joe Filcher and the cloth- 
covered coflin in the centre of the vault. 

Anxiously Jack stooped over the rigid body. 

He placed his hand on his face. 

' It was cold—clammy cold. 
. He tore open the vest and shirt, and laid his 
hand upon Filcher’s bosom. 

Did his heart beat ? 

- No; pulsation had ceased for ever. 

Jack sprang to his feet. 

“ Curse this night’s work!” he said, in a 
hollow voice. “ But I must away. Hark! 
what’s that?” 

He hastily dashed the match to the ground, 
and opened the door of the vault a few inches, 
and listened. 

The sound of voices came plainly to his ears. 

He strained his eyes in the direction whence 
the sounds came, and he could perceive several 
forms gathered together outside the railings of 
the churchyard.’ 

Whilst standing with the little black door in 
his hand he heard one say— 

“T tell you it was a fearful screech I heard, 
and it seemed to come from that vault.” 

“Then somebody’s there,’ said another, 
“Where's a constable? It ought to be seen to.” 

** Perhaps it’s a ghost,” said another, 

“A ghost ?” 

sis G3) ie 
_ € Perhaps itis, for it was a horrible screech,” 
said the first speaker. ‘‘ Oh, here’s the con- 


stable ; we'll get him to go in and see what it 
was,” 
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be dead!” he | is inherent in the hearts of all toa less or greater 
muttered, in tones half aloud, but which in that | degree, and may serve me Im good stead now. 


As Jack glanced towards the railings, he per- 
ceived that. the little: crowd was gradually be- 
coming larger, and that. several had clustered 
around the tall figure of a man who had made 
his way to the spot. <ail; aE 
‘‘ Humph, I’m in a pretty mess here,” said 
Jack, “and how to get out of it I don’t know. 
This is likely to be a serious affair, for should I 
be captured, I shall certainly be taken for the 


find some means to get away. Ah, superstition - 


Some already believe the cry of this affiighted 
fellow emanated from a ghost. I will turn my 
cloak again, and trust to Providence, and my 


force the gate; there is not a moment to lose, 


stand your trial for murder—the murder of that 
poor devil who, though he deserved his fate, I 


The crowd, which had now become consider- 
ably augmented in numbers, were endeavouring 
to force their way into the churchyard by press- 
ing with all their might on the iron gates. ; 

_ They were composed principally of the lowest 
and- mest ignorant of persons—wretches whose 
home was the streets, whose bed.the doorstep, 
whose coverlid the sky— that. class, in fact, whose 
ignorance made them superstitious ; and Jack did 
not-feel so ill at-ease-as he might otherwise have - 
done. . BAe: pier ake 

Finding all attempts to force the gates futile, 
the mob commenced clamouring for the officer 
to climb over the railings—a proceeding which 
he evidently objected to for some time, either 
from a disinclination te put’ himself to _the 
trouble, or a fear of encountering something 
supernatural, bs = oan 

This delay gave Jack ample time. to change 
his costume and_make himself as hideous as he 
could. 

At length, however, the clamour of the mob — 
became so great that the officer, assisted by the 
bystanders, climbed the iron railings and dropped 
down on the inside of the churchyard. | 

Jack then left the vault in a crouching posi- 
tion, and, pulling the black door to after him, ~ 
crawled along and took up a position behind a 
tall tombstone, where he’ waited in breathless 
suspense. , 

The constable, however, though repeatedly 
informed that the ery had come from the direec- 
tion of the vault, would persist in making his 
way in an opposite course, till a voice in the 
crowd bawled out-— 

‘‘ There’s an officer! Blowed if he ain’t afraid 
to do his duty. Hoot him. Yah! yah!” 

“Yah! yah!” came from a dozen throats, 
and appeared to have the desired effect—viz., of 
changing the course of the guardian of the 
peace, and leading him to make his way, staff in 
hand, towards the vault. _ 

He had approached very slowly within about | 
half-a-dozen yards of the place, when Jack sprang | 
quickly up from his recumbent position ‘right 
before him. a 

The man wes thus brought to a sudden stop. 
For a moment he gazed upon the white cloak, 
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and then, as it again disappeared behiud the |! 


tall tombstone, he uttered a yell of horror, 
dropped his staff from his hand, turned, and 
sped with the greatest alacrity towards the gate, 
yelling out in affrighted accents — 

“A ghost! a ghost!” | : 

The cry was taken up by those outside, and 
Jack, anxious to increase the impression, believin g 


that it would tend to enable him the easier to | 


beat a retreat from the churchyard, sprang up 
on to the top of the tall headstone, stood there for 
a moment, and then disappeared again behind it. 


“There itis! thereitis!’ exclaimed a nuniber |} 


of voices, and 2 dozen fingers pointed towards 
the stone. 

“Where 2 where!” exclaimed. those whose 
attention had been otherwise attracted. 
“There! Don’t you see? That. stone. It 
was a white figure—so tall—such awful eyes and 
horns!” and numerous other exclamations. 

The officer, who had turned to-the gates, was 
now endeavouring to climb over them into the 
street. | 7 . : 

. **Why.don’t you do your duty?” said. a 
weazened-faced, elderly man, who had been sum- 
moned to the spot by the clamour. ‘ You're a 
pretty fellow for a policeman if you run away 
from a shadow!” 

**T tell you it’s a ghost,” said the officer, fairly 
out of breath with his exertions. 

“Bah!” said the elderly person, contemp- 
tuously. ‘‘It’s some rascal got in there to 
frichten people, and you ought to arrest him.” 

“You had better do it yourself,” said the 
officer. 

“TI am too old, but I help to pay younger 
men, wasthereply. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, and deserve to be reported. ‘There’s 
a policeman! there’s a policeman ! ” 

_ This remark called forth jeers from the crowd, 
and ashamed at the cowardly part he was play- 
ing, the officer dropped down again into the 
churchyard, and, looking at those on the other 
side of the railings, he said— 

“ Who’s afraid? I tell you what, there ain’t 
one of yer got the pluck to come over here.” 

“ Ain’t we ?” said one, a tall, strapping coster- 
monger, grasping a railing in either hand and 
drawing himself up them. 

“Come on, then, if you have!” said the officer, 
with a sigh of relief at the prospect of having 
some one to keep him company. ‘‘ Come on, 
then, and let’s see what you'll do!” 

The man soon succeeded in climbing over and 
dropping down beside the constable. 

' “ Now, where’s the ghost ?” he said. 

“There,” was the reply of the policeman, 
pointing to the spot where he had seen Jack. 

“Then [Il have a shy at him.” 

’ Feeling his courage greatly revived by having 
so powerful a companion at his side, the officer 
once more made his way among the graves, 
searching for his staff as he went. | 

This he saw at last, and, as he stooped to 
pick it up, Jack sprang from behind a headstone, 
and alighted on his back. 

So sudden and unexpected was this act, that 
the officer uttered a cry and fell flat on his face, 
while his brave companion turued and fled at a 
terrific speed. : 
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He did not go many steps, however, before 
his foot, striking against one of the grass-covered 


,mouuds, sent him sprawling, and as he fell he 
struck 


—] 


his head with great violence against the 
footstone, completely stunning himself for the 

moment. . 
| The instant he recovered from the shock he 
was up again and off towards the gate, over 
which he clambered in a manner that would 
have done credit to an acrobat. : 

Another shout arose from the assembled mob 
as once more they caught sight of the white 
figure, and the excitement became intense, 
amid which the costermonger slunk away from 
the scene. 

As soon as the officer fell to the earth our 
hero sprang away, and once more hid himself 
behind one of the numerous stones. 

‘““ Help!” shouted the constable, scrambling to 
his feet. and looking with horror around him. 

He had clutched at his staff, and retained it in 
his hand, and as he called. out he made frantic 
blows with it at the air. _ 

“There he is azaiu!” shouted’ the mob, as they 
cuught another glimpse of Jack, ashe endeavoured 
to steal away to the opposite side of the church- 
yard. 

The policeman looked around, and seeing 
nothing, again walked towards the gate. 

But he paused ere he had taken half-a-dozen 
steps. 

‘The mob were again uttering numerous excla- 
mations at his timidity, and he hesitated. 

The fact was, he knew not which was best to 
encounter, the jeers of those outside, or the 
supposed ghost - within the churchyard,—the 
former he could ill brook, the latter he dreaded. 
- So looking nervously around him, and utterly 
bewildered, he placed one hand on the tomb- 
stone and panted for breath: . 

_ As he thus stood, Jack sprang up behind him, 
raised his right hand, and brought it down with 
all his force on the crown of the officer’s hat, 
driving it completely over his face down to his 
chin. ao 

‘“ Murder!” shrieked the constable, making 
a desperate blow with his truncheon, and bring- 
ing his knuckles into contact with the headstone 


of a neighbouring grave. “Murder! Help! 
Help!” . 
“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Jack, striking 


another blow at the officer’s hat, and driving it 
still lower. ‘“‘ My brave fellow, why don’t you 
do your duty !” 

Then giving him a kick behind, the officer 
started forward, and, being unable to see where 
he was going, ran full butt against the footstone 
of a grave, and fell over it, hurting himself very 
considerably. aa | 

Jack saw that the man’s cries were bringing 
him assistance, and while the officer lay on the 
ground, frantically tugging at his hat, and 
endeavouring to force it up from over his face, 
and -several of the mob had proceeded to climb 
the iron railings, he darted away as quickly as 
he could to the opposite side of the churchyard. 

Here he creuched down within the shadow of 
a tomb, hastily changed his cloak, and cast an 
anxious look along the railings for the best place 
to escape from the ground. | 
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“There is enough of this for to-night,” he said 
to himself, as he rose and looked around him, 
“ Now I will go.” 

“No, you won’t,” said a voice behind him, and 
a man who had stolen noiselessly to the spot laid 
his hand upon Jack’s shoulder. 

“Here he is!” he added, shouting at the top 
is voice. ‘I’ve got the ghost—l’ve got him!” 

“Hold him tight, then, my fine fellow!” said 
Jack, giving himself a sudden twist from the 
man’s hold. . 

“Vou don’t escape—here, some of you, come 
and help me!” he shouted again, seizing Jack by 
the shoulder. 

A loud shout arose in answer to the man’s call, 
and several persons hurried over the graves to 
his assistance. 

At this moment the clock struck one. 

“Time’s up!” said Jack, dealing the man a 
blow in the face, and, wrenching himself from 
his hold, bounded up and over the iron railings, 





CHAPTER XIT. 


JACK MEETS WITH ELLEN — THE SEAMSTRESS’S 
ERRAND — A STRUGGLE = THE SUICIDE AND 
ATTEMPT AT RESCUE, 


Amp shouts of disappointment and exclamations 
of surprise, Jack alighted safely on the other 
side of the railings, at a spot where no one was 
about. Turning, and uttering a loud laugh of 
derision at his baffled foes, he hurried away as 
quickly as possible, keeping to the back streets, 
in ease of pursuit, which he feared would be hot 
and fierce should the body of Joe Filcher be 
discovered. 

It was about two o’clock, when he strolled 
leisurely along Bishopsgate. He had just lighted 
a cigar, and as he blew the wreaths of smoke 
from his lips was thinking over his night’s work, 
when a hurried footstep close behind caused him 
to glance over his shoulder, and an exclamation 
rise to his lips. 

Scarcely was it uttered, when the figure which 
had called it forth passed him with a nervous, 
hurried gait, and sped along towards London 
Bridge. 

“Surely,” he muttered, “I have seen that 
delicate figure before, and the face, too, or I am 
much mistaken! It was but a hurried glance I 
had, either now or a few hours since, yet I am 
certain it has the same woe-begone features. 
What can she do here at this hour ?” 

The female whose step had attracted his notice, 
and who had hurried by him in such a quick, 
nervous manner, was none other than the poor 
seamstress, Ellen Folder. a 

The wretched girl, as soon as the excitement 
had somewhat subsided in her miserable dwelling, 
had returned to her room, and, anxious about 
her work, had gone to the window, to find that 
it was no longer suspended over the sill. 

The shock which this discovery gave her for a 
time seemed almost to deprive her of breath ; 
then she hurried into the street, but of course 
found not the bundle. 

~“ Gone!” she said, in heart: broken accents, 
“Oh! Tam ruined—undone! [Levy will never 


could bear no more. ~ 
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believe me if I tell him the whole truth! He | 
will accuse me of making away with it—demand — 
its price, or send me to jail! I cannot pay him. 
for it, and he will have no mercy! What’s to 
be done—what’s to be done !” - ell ae 

Poverty and toil had already weakened her 
nerves to such a degree that she was unable to 
bear up against this new misfortune, and alone 
and friendless in the world, with a dread of a 
prison and the brand of a felon, she hurriedly 
put on her bonnet and shawl, and hurried from 
the house. | 

Where did she intend to go? 

Any where—anywhere ! 7. 

She knew not—cared not—whither her foot- 
steps led her—anywhere from the wrath of him 
who paid less for honest labour than honest mien 
pay for the support of the criminal. Fxy 

Her life had long been a wretched one Searel 


early and late for a paltry pittance scarcely 
sufficient to keep soul and body together, an 
now the cup of misery was full to the brim. It 
She reached Bishopsgate church. Perasc 
_ This edifice was the first object which _ 
attracted her attention since she left her little 
room to go she cared not whither. 1 
She paused for a moment, and looked at t 
tall white stones which marked the last home of - 
the departed, and then with a deep sigh turned 
away, muttering to herself— ih 
‘“‘They are at peace! Why should I wish 
live, when nothing but misery is before me} 
What is the use of life to a wretch like me t 
Better that I rest in the silent grave than liveas | 
IT -have done! Yes, they are at peace! Why | 
should I live—why should I live, with nothing | 
to live for—nobody to care for me, or even give | 
me a kind word! Heaven forgive me! Iam | 
sorely tried.” ade 
But for the sound of the clock striking the 
hours, and the sight of the churchyard, she might 
have returned home to her wretched dwelling 
when the fever of her brain had abated, and her 
mind become somewhat more at ease, but now 
her thoughts ran into another channel, and that 
was—death ! Pe 
Relief from all earthly suffering— escape from 
the vengeance of a hard-handed and hard-hearted 
employer ! fe 
On, then, with seething brain, and quick, tot- 
tering, nervous steps—on, over the flags of the 
London streets in the dead hour of the night, 
with only the sound of her own footfall to jar 
upon her ears! a 
On, with beating heart and tearful eye—on, 
with pale cheeks rendered more ghastly by the | 
flickering lamps, towards where the river wound | 
its serpentine course ! | l pele we 
On to the goal she had resolved to reach ere 
morning dawned upon the slumbering city, 
On to rest her wearied soul and body—on, on. 
to the grave. Selcndiind 
Her mind was made up—her resolves were 
formed. r ic 
Before her was oblivion—behind her, poverty 
insult, and the jail ! hace vin “ii 
She would not hesitate. No, she would hurry. 
forward to reach that * bourne from whence no. 
traveller returns.” , oe 
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No more with aching eyes and bursting heart 
would she ply the needle by the halfpenny rush- 
light. No more would she tremble at the 
drunken tones of her landlord, or seek for em- 
ployment from the hard-fisted Jew. No longer, 
over-worked and half-starved, would she live on 
from day to day a, life of wretchedness, when one 
plunge would rid her for ever of all her fears 
and her sufferings. 

And as she drew nearer and nearer to that 
spot from whence she had resolved to take the 
fatal leap, her footsteps quickened and her 
sorrowing heart ached less acutely. 

Still she saw nothing as she went along, Her 
gaze was turned upon her soul, and could spare 
not a passing glance for outward objects. 

She saw not, heeded not, the sudden pause and 
astonished look of Jack, as she hurried past him. 
~ She heard not his quick footfall on the stone 
flags as he sped after her, so engrossed was she 
with the act she meditated. | 
* Nor was 4t till his hand was laid upon her 
shoulder that she became cognizant of the 
presence of another human being. 

Then she uttered a cry, and started round. 

A lamp cast a flickering light upon his face, 
and she almost shrieked as she turned and sped 
away from the spot. 

Jack had forgotten to remove his mask when 
he made good his escape from the churchyard : 
& circumstance which might have caused him 
some inconvenience had he met with anyone on 
his route. 

Still the cause of the girl’s flight and terror 
did not strike him, and anxious to inform her of 
where she might find her stolen work, he rushed 
after her. 

The girl heard his footsteps behind her, and 
redoubled her speed. 

Terror added wings to her flight. 

“« By heavens! she runs well,” muttered Jack ; 
“but what can induce her to fly from me—what 
brings her here at this hour ?” 

Over the flags they went, the girl ever and 
anon casting terrified glances behind her, and 
struggling to increase her speed as she-perceived 
Jack gaining upon her. 

“Stop ! Stop!” he cried, ‘‘I have something 
to say to you. I will not harm you—I pledge 
you my word I will not !” he cried, as he stretched 
forth his hand to stay her flight. 

But the girl only bounded on the quicker. 

She had eluded his grasp, and placed a greater 
distance between them. 

“Do not seek to avoid me,” he cried; “I 
assure you I am your friend.” 

“Oh! leave me—let me go!” she answered, 
without slackening her speed; “I have no 
friends.” 

* Listen to me.” 

‘Go. Do not stop me.” 

“Whither do you fly?” asked Jack, as he 
again essayed to stop her progress. 

*‘ From the cruel world! ” she gasped. “ Oh! 
in heaven’s name! let me go.” 

Jack had grasped at her shawl. 

She was held by it a moment, but the next 
she sprang away, leaving it in his hand. 

Rs enabled her to place a good space between 
them, 
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Jack stood with the worn shawl in his hand, 
looking in surprise for some moments after the 
fleeing ficure of Ellen, ; 

‘Poor girl,” he mentally ejaculated, ‘what 
can be her purpose? Why does she thus fly 
from me—where can she be going? From the 
cruel world. What do those words portend ? 
Ah!” he added, flinging the shawl to his feet as 
the truth suddenly flashed across hzs mind, 
“does she meditate suicide? Her strange 
manner, her hurried speed, convinces me that 
she does. Jack, you have killed one poor wretch 
to-night ; atone for that unintentional deed by 
saving this poor mortal from herself—from a 
crime she stops not to think of! Away, Jack! 
away! or she will elude your arm. ‘Stop! 
stop!’ ‘Tis useless to call, she is deaf to 
entreaty. Quick, Jack! quick! or the dark 
river will claim its victim!” 

He gathered up the folds of his long cloak, in 
order that they should not impede his progress, 
and bounded along after the fleeing girl at a 
speed that was truly surprising. 

Gradually he gained upon her. 

Her ears, now alive to’every sound, Ellen 
heard his quick footfall, and struggled to run 
even faster. 

But her strength was failing her- 

Her breath came in short, thick gasps, and a 
pain in her side, caused by the exertions she 
made, compelled her to slacken her pace. 

Jack saw this, and hurried forward. 

Again he had reached her. 

Again his hand was upon her shoulder. 

Once more he had stayed her flight towards 
the grave. 

But, as he held her forcibly, she gave utterance 
to a shriek so wild and piercing, that Jack let go 
his hold and started back. 

“You shall not go!” he cried, as he quickly 
recovered himself, and again sprang forward to 
stay her. 

But as he stretched forth his arm it was seized 

by a man, who, aroused from a doorway where 
he had been standing by the cry of the half- 
frantic girl, had sprung forward to her aid, 
believing her to be one of those unfortunate 
wretches whom some imagine, because they are 
fallen, may be insulted or outraged with 
impunity. 
This circumstance enabled Ellen to again rush 
on, which she did, despite her loss of breath and 
the pain she endured, the new-comer urging her 
forward by saying— 

“ Run--run, and leave this blackoeuard to me! 
We are man to man, and though want has 
weakened a once-powerful frame, J have still 
sufficient strength left to chastise the scoundrel 
who can insult a defenceless woman.” | 

Jack had grasped the man’s shoulders with the 
intention of hurling him to the earth, but, as he 
gave utterance to these words, he released his 
hold, and, with a look of admiration, which was 
lost upon the man, on account of our hero’s face 
still being covered by the hideous mask, he said— 

** Whoever you be, those sentiments show a 
noble mind and a good heart ; and the utterance 
of them has saved you a fall, perhaps, that you 
would have felt for many a long day. Let go 
your hold!” 
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“That you may follow and insult that poor | 
irl, whom, perhaps, want and villainy have 
avian to the streets? No, you get not out 
of my clutches till IT can hand you over to an 


officer.” 


““On the word of a man, I seek not to harm 
her,” cried Jack. 

“On the word of a man, you shall not !” was 
the quick reply. 

“Fool!” said Jack, annoyed now at finding 
his good intentions were likely to be thwarted, 
“T seek to save that woman from hurrying to 
self-destruction.” 

‘All very fine, but fellows who would save 
another a pang do not go about in the dead of 
the night with hideous masks over their faces to 
prevent discovery and punishment for their 
villainies. | 3 

“Ah!” said Jack, now recollecting his mask, 
* but, hark you, I wish to protect that girl, and 
I am determined to endeavour to do so. I 
admire the sentiments of your heart, and they 
do you honour, whoever you Be be, but while 
I suffer you to hold me thus 1 am, however 
unwillingly, permitting that poor girl to rush 
unbidden into the presence of her Maker. Again 
I ask you to release your hold, for I would not 
offer violence to one whose words and deeds 
stamp him as a man.” 

‘* Spring-heeled Jack, every man, woman, and 
child in London, have cause to dread your being 
at liberty. It becomes the bounden duty of 
every man’to attempt your capture; and now I 
have you, you do not get away easily. Your 
excuses ‘will avail you nothing. Here I bold you 
till I can place you in the hands of an officer, 
and make you answer to those laws you have for 
some time outraged with impunity.” 

** You know” 

“That mask betrays you.” 

“ Beware, I am a stronger man than you,” 
said Jack. : 

‘‘ And Ia better one than you, though gold 
may line your pockets, and my form is attenuated 
by want and suffering!” 

‘* What I have said is true ; and now will you 
take your hands from me, or must I hurl you to 
pelt at that I may pursue and save that poor 
girl!” 

“‘ 1 suffer you not to go, while I have strength 
to detain yon,” was the determined reply. 

** Then thus do I release myself!” said Jack. 

And so saying, he grasped the man by either 
shoulder, and strove to hurl him from him. 

But the man clutched at Jack’s throat, and 
thus prevented bis intention. 

Jack saw in an instant that his victory would 
not be an easy one, and he summoned up all his 
strength for a final effort. 

The distant footfall of an officer, too, he could 
now hear distinctly on the flags of the pavement, 
and he felt that he must obtain his liberty 
quickly, or all chance of saving Ellen Folder 
would be lost. 

He shifted his hands from his opponent’s 
shoulders to his waist, and by a quick and 
sudden jerk lifted him off his feet. 

‘« By heaven, I would not harm yon willingly !” 
eried Jack. ‘* Will you permit me to go on my 
way 1” 





caught sight of his form. 
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‘¢T will not release you but by force!” said — 


the man resolutely, and struggling fiercely. 
“Then blame not me!” exclaimed our hero, as 

by one mighty effort he dashed his adversary to 

the earth, and turning quickly, hurried away 


as fast as he could in the direction whence Ellen — 


had fled. 

The poor fellow was partially stunned by the 
fall, but he quickly recovered himself, aud spring- 
ing to his feet, bounded after Jack, who had 
by this time placed as great a distance between 
himself and his pursuer, as Ellen had betweer. 
herself and Jack. 

Jack did not stop iolook behind him, although 
he could hear his pursuer, who finding that he 
was unable to gain upon our hero, commenced 
shouting loudly— | 

*€ Stop him !—stop him!” | 

“ Confound the fellow!” muttered Jack. 
“ He’ll wake the whole city!” ; , 

Still he kept on his way without meeting with 
any further obstruction, and at length gaine 
the bridge, and a sight of the outline of a female 
ficure, standing on one of the seats. yas, . 

“J's her! ’tis her! and I am too late to save 
her!” he cried aloud, gathering the folds of his 
cloak still higher up around his body, and bound- 
ing forward with terrific leaps. “ Curses on the 
fellow for the delay!” +, eee 

He ran on. Jhon 

‘‘ Hold! for heaven’s sake, hold !” he shrieked, 
as he dashed towards the half-maddened girl. _ 

Ellen- heard his voice, turned her head, and 


With a cry so wild, yet plaintive, she mounted 
the stonework of the balustrade. ah 7 2 
‘“‘ For God’s sake, hold!” shrieked Jack, in a 
loud, excited voice. pote ; ee 
But Ellen flung her arms wildly above her 
head, and laughed aloud. 
Jack was now but half-a-dozen vards from the 
seat. . 
His heart beat audibly. soe 
His eyes were fixed with a fascinated glare 


upon the figure of that girl standing out in the 


semi-darkness on that narrow ledge, with the 
black waters running swiftly on, a long, long 
way beneath her. = 
A few steps, and he could seize her frail for 
in his strong arms. | ne 
A few steps more, and he could save a soul 
from destruction. ‘ : 
With bated breath he dashed madly forward, 
his eyes starting from their sockets, his arms 
extended before him. . bee.) 
He reached the seat—he uttered a short, sharp 
cry. ‘aes 
But as his hand was within a few inches of 
her dress, Ellen sprang away from his grasp, out 
over the balustrade into the space beyond, and 
disappeared from his sight. 
A moment Jack stood like one transfixed to 
the earth—then on to the seat he sprang, dashed 
his hat to the ground, and strove to tear his 
cloak from his shoulders, which in his anxiety 
and haste, he was unable to do; so, gathering up 
its folds, he mounted the balustrade, cast one 
louk down into the blac waters beneath, then 
sprang far, far out from the narrow ledge, re- 
sulyed to save or perish in the attempt. 
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it to ceiling, and resounded to 
, the loud applause, or the 


the dust, and but a few remained in that home 
of the drama, which a short time before had 


the shouts of laughter 


been filled from p 
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JACK’S SUDDEN APPEARANCE SAVES A LIFE. 
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_@HAPTER XIII. 


OUTRAGE AND A PROTECTOR. 
Tir curtain had fallen—the house was in all but | strains of the orchestra. 


BALLET GIRL AND HER. PERSECUTOR—AN 


THE 
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Yes, the theatre was deserted by all but a few, 


s to save their curtains from | and that few were the members of the co 


darkness—the long tiers of boxes had been 


covered with canva 
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ballet, who had 
rooms to change the gauze aud spangles for the 
cotton and the stuff—to wash the paint and 
powder from their faces—those pale, wan cheeks, 
on which consumption, want. and wretchedness, 
were in far too many instances depicted. 

Young girls and matrons were among them— 
the mother and the courtezan, the innocent and 
pure, the lost and the fallen, but all were hurry- 
ing to leave the precincts of the building ; some 
to return to their homes and families, some to 
adjourn to the coffee and oyster-rooms, some to 
the wash-tub and the needle, and others to 

3ut let us not be uncharitable to a class whose 
struggles for existence are indeed great and hard 
to bear, whose calling brings down upon them too 
often the unmerited contempt of more fortunate 
sisters, and whose every act, look, and word are 
misconstrued by those prudish dames who can 
see no goodness in a public life. 

But for the stage, how many a poor girl would 
starve at her needle, or faint at the ironing- 
board ; but for the few shillings obtained by 
joining the corps de ballet, how many a child 
would ask in vain for food of its mother—how 
many a poor wretch would find a home in the 
parish workhouse, or an existence in the public 
streets ! | 

But there are a few (and where is the calling 
that will not produce them ?) whose natural in- 
clinations lead them into a life of debauchery 
and sin. 

Do not condemn the poor ballet girl as the 
lowest grade of womanhood, for in every calling 
and every stage there are frail sisters and unfor- 
tunate women. 

But with these we have nothing to do—we 
leave them to the serpent tongues of their own 
uncharitable sex, and will follow only one—a 
pure, innocent, beautiful girl—out of the room, 
where she has changed the gauze for the homely 
muslin-de-laine—the wreath for the little hat 
and feather—the scarf for the warm, though 
much-worn jacket. 

She was anxious to return home, where her 
mother awaited her presence—that mother she 
had taken to the stage to assist to keep from the 
common home of the aged poor—the workhouse ; 
and with a light step she hurried through the 
stage-door into the street, and, as she perceived 
the figure of a man, respectably attired, waiting 
by the wall of the theatre, she averted her gaze, 
and hurried along at a quick, nervous pace, 
muttering inwardly— 

“There again! Oh! why does he seek to 
force his presence upon me? Heaven grant he 
may not see me}! and that I may to-night escape 
his odious advances.” 

But there was no such good fortune in store for 
the poor ballet girl. 

The man saw her, and instantiy stepped for- 
ward to oppose her passage. 

His appearance and’ costume betokened that 
he was at least well-to-do in the world, but the 
lines on his face, now brought out clearly by the 
street lamp, stamped him as one to whom de- 
bauchery was a portion of his life. 

Features that otherwise would have been 
handsome were defiled by the traces of late 
hours and over-indulgence—in fact, “libertine” 
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hurried away to their dressing- 
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was stamped there as plainly by nature’s hand 
as it was possible to be. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, familiarly, “you 
have not kept me waating so long to-night. Oh! 
the delight with which I watched you in the 
ballet! LIhad not a single glance for another ; 
my whole thoughts were centred upon you!” 


— 


“Sir,” replied the girl, ‘pray allow me to — 


pass ? my mother will be anxious till I return.” 

‘““Why so coy? Come, now; you know I 
admire you, and” 

“ Night after night yow will persist in forcing 
yourself upon me!” said the girl, as the tears 
rose to her eyes, and she stepped off the path 
into the roadway, in order to endeavour to 
pursue her course. “I cannot understand such 
conduct. It is unmanly to thus pursue a poor 
girl who wishes to have nothing to say to you.” 

“Tt is because you are poor I take so much 
interest in you,” said the man. . 

“JT thank you; but must decline to hold any 
conversation with one who to me is a stranger,” 
said the girl. 

‘That Iam so is not my fault,” said the young 
man, 
better acquainted with you.” 

‘“T have no desire that such should be the 
case,’ was the remark. ‘‘And now, sir, be good 
enough to understand that I cannot listen further 
to you, and I trust that you have not so far for- 
gotten the meaning of the word ‘ gentleman’ as 
to molest me further either on this night or any 
other when returning from my professional 
duties.” 

‘Suffer me, then, to see you in the daytime,” 
he said, quickly. 

“Tt cannot be.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* We are strangers.” 

‘¢ A few hours in each other’s society will re- 
move that barrier.” 

“But I haye no wish for your society,” she 
said. 

“‘ Give me a reason.” 





“Our positions in the world are evidently so 


different.” 

“What of that?” 

““Much—very much. You are evidently rich ; 
I am poor—very poor.” 

“That makes no difference to me.” 

‘** But to me it does.” 

“Nonsense! “Lis a foolish pride that would 
induce you to scorn the love of the man who 
could place wealth at your feet, change your 
poverty-stricken home to one of splendour, and 
make your life of toil one round of pleasure and 
happiness.” 

The girl sighed, and endeavoured to pass on 
her way. 

The libertine, however, shifted his position, 
and put forth his hand to stay her. 

“Do not flee from me thus,” he said, 

“* Nay, sir ; I must go.” 

“Stay but one minute.” | 

“My mother waits anxiously for my return 
home,” she said. 

‘No, Anxiously as I have waited to see you 
here,” he said. ‘‘ Come, do not flee from me as 
though I were some terrible monster, Grant 
me a minute’s speech.” 
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“What can you, a stranger, have to say to) change as she spoke, and his tones were low and 


me? Nothing that I can hear.” 

“Thave. Listen. From the first moment I 
saw you my heart beat with a strange sensation 
towards you. Then you were habited in your 
fairy garb, and your natural beauty enhanced by 
the appliances of the costumier’s art—never did 
I see a being so beautifulas you! Your loveli- 
ness had enchained my heart—made it your 
captive! From that moment I resolved to throw 
aside all distinction of position, rank, and for- 
tune, and strive to win the love of her who had 
already won mine. The curtain fell on the 
fairy group, and I hurried to the stage-door to 
await your coming. I recognised you in an 
instant, for the promptings of} my breast pointed 
out, though so changed in garb, the woman I 
soucht ! “That beauty I had so admired on the 
stage was still retained when off the boards, and 
if anything, my heart yearned more str ongly to- 
wards you | than ever !” 

“‘ Pray let me pass!” cried the girl. 

“Nay, hear me to the end,” “he continued. 
“T love you—would take you from this life, 
which I know is distasteful to you—would sur- 
round you with wealth and splendour, study 
your every wish, and make you the envy of 
thousands. This will I do. Now, will you be 
mine ?” 

* Dare I believe you?” | 

“ You_may.” 

“ You love me ?” 

“T do,” 

“A stranger, whom you know not even by 
name—a poor ‘eirl whom poverty has driven to 
seek a livelihood by a calling which merits the 
jeers and contempt of half the world.” 
~ ‘Eiven so; for I heed not that,” he replied, 
taking her hand in his own, and looking into her 
pale face. 

“And you would rescue me from this life— 
place me in a home of splendour and plenty ?” 

“ T would.” 

And what return do you ask for this ?” she 
said, slowly and pointedly, fixing her liquid eye 
upon his face with a penetrating and inquiring 
glance. 

“ What return can I ask ?” he said. 

“ Ay, what?” she replied. 

“ Your love.” 

“My love?” 

cc Yes. ” 

“ My heart 2 

* Even so.’ 

“ And my hand?” 

The libertine did not reply. 

“Speak, man !.” she said, imperiously. 
you seek to make me your wife ? ” 

“ Yes—yes ; that is—but” 

“But what?” she er ied, tearing her hand 
from his hold, and drawing herself proudly up 
before him, her eyes flashing with an indignant 
fire, and her pale face suffused with a blush of 
shame. 

“My dear!” 

© Speak, and speak truly. Do you pursue me 
with the desire to make me a happy, honourable 
wife, or only a libertine’s mistress?” she cried 
almost fur iously. 

‘The man’s features underwent a perceptible 
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stammering as he said— 
“ You do not understand—you”’ 

“TI do understand you. The motives which 
brought you to persecute me night after night 
on my way from the theatre to my home—I do 
understand you, sir. But now understand me. 
I know the calling I pursue is looked upon as 
one which holds among its votaries only the 
lost and fallen of the female sex—poor girls who 
can be induced to purchase existence and splen- 
dour at the price of honour. You are one who 
believe us all such, but you are mistaken. All 
are not fallen ; all are not purchased by golden 
promises, or caught by gilded baits. “Stand 
aside and let me pass ; I can read your hopes and 
desires in your face. , You have mistaken the 
poor ballet girl, who scorns your oflers, and 
spurns, with ‘the contempt they deserve, your 
disgusting promises ! gr 

a My charmer ! ? 

“‘ Begone, sir, and leave me to pursue my way 
in peace to my poor but honourable home,” 
she said, thrusting him contemptuously aside, 
and passing on with quick steps. 

** Nay, listen but a moment!” he exclaimed. 

“ T have alr eacly listened too long.” 

“You refuse an offer thousands would be 
proud to accept,” he continued, walking on by 
her side. 

“T scorn an offer which every honourabie, 
right-minded woman would look upon with 
loathing and disgust!” she replied. 

“You are mad be 

“ T am true.’ 

“ The life you now lead cannot last for ever,” 
he said. ‘‘ Youth and beauty soon fade, and 
then, what lies before you but the poorhouse? ’ 

“The knowledge that I did not sell happiness, 
fame—all for a libertine’s gold!” 

“And your mother—have you no care for 
her? Would you see her starve or die in a 
workhouse, when you might administer to her 
every want, and smooth the declining hours of 
her ‘existence with all those comforts wealth 
would bring?” he said, looking with a sidelong 
glance, to see the effect of his words. 

“Do you think she would purchase comfort 
at the price of her daughter’s shame ?” asked the 
girl, in a pained tone. 

“ She need not know it.” 

“© Need not?” 

“No; you could tell her you were wedded,” 
he said. 

ae add lies to my other sins ?” 
hey would be excusable in such a case,” 
oa the libertine. 

“ Think you my looks—my words, would not 
betray the fearful truth? Oh, man! man! how 
are you fallen!” she said, sadly, and increasing 
her speed. 

« Oh, girl! how foolish you must be,” he said, 
“todo battle with a life of poverty, because the 
world says we shall not follow the bent of our 
inclinations. ‘Those who would condemn the 
loudest, would the soonest be guilty of that 
which they blame in others. But what would 
be the opinions of others to you? Would you 
lose friends? No, for wealth would make them 
for you tenfold. Gold will hide a thousand sins, 
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and make yeu respected where poverty only 
brings you contemp!!” - 

“‘ Speak no more, but leave me!” 

“ T have followed you too long—I cannot lose 
you now.” 

‘Your words are poison to my ears and 
daggers to my heart! If you have one spark of 
manly feeling, you will let me proceed alone, 
she said, bursting into tears. 

‘Spurn me not from you! By heaven! I pity 
as well as love you!” he cried. 

“Love! that is impossible.” 

*¢ Why impossible ?” : 

“‘ Because love is a pure and holy passion 
was the reply. 

“Then do I love you.” 

“Would you lead me to the altar?” 

““’Of love ?—--yes.” 

“ Would you make me your wife?” 

*-T would make yzt mine—wholly mine,” he 
replied, quickly. 

** But would you make me a wife, as custo 
and the law only recognise the term ?” | 

“T would make you that which, if not in the 
sight of man, at least in the sight of God would 
be a wife.” 

“And yet you profess to love me!” cried the 
girl. . “ Oh, shame—shame upon you! I am 
poor and wretched, but the position you offer 
me would but embitter my miseries—plunge 
me.to despair—bow: the, gray hairs of her who 
fave me being with shame and. sorrow to the 
grave.” ~ 

‘“* Pshaw! at most ’twould be but a momentary 
pang.” ; 

. He seized her hand, aud held it firmly. 

He bent his head down and looked into her 
flushed face. 

He saw the tears trembling on her eyelids— 
the nervous twitching of the muscles of her 
mouth. | 

From these he augured well for his own base 
course. | 

He bent his head still lower. 

His lips almost touched her ear, 

“ Girl,” he said, in a whisper, “ be mine, and 
T will heap gold at your feet, with which you 
can» make. a bright existence for her who now 
waits for the paltry pence you have earned to 
buy her bread. Away with all prudish thoughts. 
You shall be my wife in all but name. Hesitate 
no longer, whisper but your consent, and be 
mine.” fi . " 

Had an adder stung her, she could ‘not have 
started back with greater terror. 2 

She tore her hand from his grasp with'a 
violent jerk. | 

She stood gazing on him with frowning brow 
and compressed lips. of 

Prondly erect she stood, 

Defiantly contemptuous was her mien. 

Then her lips parted, and one word alone 
issued from between them. 

Tt came in a husky, half-hissing whisper, and 
that word was, “ Scoundrel!” 

Then she turned and fled. 

The libertine stood for several moments gazing 
after her pretty figure, and then he started off 
in pursuit, 

The streets were comparatively daserted, and 
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the bye-ways into which they 
contained no one out of doors. 


After about a hurried run of two minutes, the W 


rufiian caught up to the terrified and disgusted 
ballet girl as she was about to turn the corner of 
a short, narrow street, the houses of which spoke 
only too plainly the poverty of its inhabitants, 

She felt his hand upon her shoulder, and 
uttered a short, sharp ery. 

“ Hark you, girl,” he said, as he brought her to 
a dead. stop; ‘‘ 1 have condescénded to sue for 
your favours, but now you shall sue to me for 
mercy! I have marked you out for a victim, 
and J will humble your proud spirit to the dust. 
You cannot escape me! ~Nay, ‘tis useless to 
struggle!” . st 

“ Help! help!” cried the poor girl, struggling 
to release herself from the ruffian’s grasp. 

“ You struggle in vain,” he said, forcing her 
close to him, and endevouring to imprint a kiss 
on her lips. ‘‘I will make you mine, despite 
your cries! and struggles. You have none to 
help yow here; and now I command, where 
before I pleadéd ‘so ‘abjectly.” 

He drew her to'his bosom—he pressed his lips 
to her cheeks and forehead, while the girl cried 
aloud for help: Sot bee .ONe 

Suddenly his hat was' dashed violently from 
his head, and as he released his hold of the girl, 
and staggered back, a Strong ‘arm encircled the 
waist of the poor, affrighted ballet girl, and a 
blow, aimed with terrific force at the face of the 
ruffian, knocked him over asif he had been shot. 

‘Ashe fell from its force, striking his head 
against a post at the corner of the street, the 
sir] lcoked up into the face of her protector, and 


started back witha cry, as she saw the hideous | 


mask of Spring-heeled Jack ! 
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IN THE DARK WATERS—THE BARGEMAN’S TERROR — 


—THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE—SAVED AT LAST. 


Down! down! with the folds of his large 
cloak carried’ back from his’ shoulders by the 
wind caused in his descent from the bridge. 
Down, like! an ‘arrow, into the bosom of the 
black, though now smooth waters of the Thames, 
went Spring-heeled Jack after the wretched girl 
whom grief had led to make an attempt upon 
her life. ? 

With a loud plash the waters closed over his 
form, burying him in darkness for a few seconas, 
during which time he experienced a painful 
sensation of suffocation, the terrifie height from 
which he had jumped depriving him almost of 
his breath ere he reached the surface of the 
river. ar 

Then he felt himself lifted up, and the next 
instant he perceived above him a black mass, 
dotted here and there with a faint glimmering 
light, which momentarily grew brighter as his 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom. + 

It was the bridge and the lamps thereon which 
had first met his vision as he rose out of the 
murky depths of the stream, consequently he 
had turned, or been forced, com letely round 
either in his descent or ascent, auth 


changed his position and struck out vigorously, 
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~He was sure of tle direction in which the 


rendered more easy from the fact that the barge 


body of the unfortunate girl would float, and as. was partially loaded, and hence lay deep in the 


the tide was running down it would be carried | water. 


towards the pool, and the long row of small 
eraft which rode at anchor there. 


-. Ghostly indeed did the vessels look in that 
‘dim light, with their dark hulls and bare masts, 


but Jack saw them not. 

His anxious gaze swept around the black sur- 
face of the water in search of her who had 
excited his pity. ; 

His eyes growing accustomed to the blackness 
he had little difficulty in making out small objects 


vat a considerable distance. 
The boats, moored to the wharfs, rising and | upon its very edge, shaded 


With his legs dangling over the side, and his 
feet within a foot of the stream, he rested, and 
panted for breath for a few moments, taking ad- 
vantage of the time so occupied to search with 
his eyes for any indication of the whereabouts 
of Ellen, and to cut with his pen-knife the 
silken cords that secured his cloak, and which 
had become knotted so tightly as to defy all 
attempts to undo them. 

This accomplished, he flung the garment from 
his shoulders into the barge, and standing up 
his eyes with his 


falling with the gentle undulations of the water, | hand, as if to concentrate his vision, and peered 
the buoy rocking to and fro by the action of the | down into the dark stream, while he strained 


stream, or the shadow of any object onthe shore, 
he knew in an instant, and hence he was not 
deluded into the belief that either were the form 
of Ellen floating along to eternity. 

His cloak greatly impeded his action, and once 
or twice he essayed to release himself of it, but, 
unable to do so, he looked searchingly around, 
and kept himself almost in a stationary position 
in the water. 

“She cannot have floated far out from the 
bridge,” he muttered, “for I must have touched 
the water almost as soon as she did herself. 
Poor thing, I fear she has struck her head against 
an abutment and sank never to rise any more, or 
else her frail form has been driven beneath one 
of the barges, and if so there is little hope of 
saving her. By heaven! I feel myself being drawn 
forcibly towards them,” he added, striking out so 
as to place a greater distance between himself and 
a couple of barges which lay moored opposite a 
wharf on the city side of the bridge, and against 
whose bows the waters broke and parted as they 
rushed on towards the sea. 

He had taken but a couple of strokes when a 
low, plaintive cry floated to his ears,and he turned 
as quickly as possible in the direction whence 
the sound had proceeded. 

There, close to one of the barges, he could 
perceive the head and arms, as they were moved 
wildly about, of a human being, and, despite 
the risk he knew he ran of being drawn under 
the flat bottom of the barges, he struck boldly 
out for the poor girl’s side. 

It required little exertion on his own part, for 
the strength of the current, and the magnetic 
influence exercised upon it by the vessels, hurled 
him forward with great velocity. 

A quarter of a minute could not have elapsed 
ere he was alongside the object of his search, 
and as he frantically thrust forth his hand to 
seize one of her arms, which now alone appeared 
aboye the surface, it vanished from his gaze 
and grasp, and he was borne forward over the 
spot whence the limb had disappeared, close up 
under the bow of a barge. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
wud Jack could not be blamed, if for the moment 
now he forgot the poor girl, and thought only of 
his own danger. 

Another moment, and he must have been 
sucked down under the bottom of the vessel, 
had he not, by a supreme exertion, grasped at 
its side, and drawn himself up on to it—a task 
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every nerve to catch the faintest sound. 

Again that low ecry—so low, that it might 
have been mistaken for the sighing of the wind, 
or the murmur of the water beneath him, broke 
upon the night air. 

This time it was as if it came from the other 
end of the barge. 

‘“‘ There—there!” cried Jack. ‘ She is out 
there. She has escaped the fate I had feared 
she met with. Yes! ’tis her—tis her!” 

He sped along the narrow side of the vessel, 
heedless of the danger he ran in the darkness 
of falling into one of the half-emptied rooms of 
the barge, and was within a few feet of its stern, 
when a sudden apparition rose up quickly before 
him, and caused him almost to fall backwards 
into the water. | 

It was the form of a tall, stout, rough-looking 
man, who seemed to have rose as if by magic 
from the deck, who now stood confronting him, 
but who, as Jack recovered from his sudden 
surprise, fell back trembling before him. 

“The devil!” he shouted, in a husky tone. 
** Not a thief, but the devil!”’ 

In an instant Jack saw who and what the 
man was, and the cause of his sudden appear- 
ance, and now trembling agitation. 

He knew that he had to watch the barges and 
protect them from the thieving proclivities of 
certain gentlemen who had a penchant for ap- 
propriating. any little article not too heavy to 
carry away to their own use, and believing that 
he had caught one of them on board the craft 
where he was lying in wait, had sprung forward 
with the intention of arresting him, but catching 
a glimpse of the hideous mask Jack wore, had 
found his courage desert him, imagining in the 
sudden shock he received, that he had confronted 
the devil. 

He was one of those rough-reared, powerful- 
built men, with a sort of brute courage, which 
would lead him to face anything human, but of 
that lgnorant, superstitious mind, that was 
ready to acknowledge on the instant the exist- 
ence of anything superhuman, not having the 
sense to imagine before he leaped to conclusions. 

The moment his eyes rested on Jack’s mask, 
he had come to the conelusion that he stood in 
the presence of a superhuman being, and a terror 
so great seized upon him, that he retreated hur- 
riedly towards the very edge of the stern of the 
barge. 

Jack saw the man’s danger, and stretched 
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forth his hand to save him ; but the poor fellow, 
fearful of his touch, started violently, and, with 
a cry of horror, fell oackwards off the barge into 
the river. 

With a cry which echoed that of the man, 
and mingled with the loud plash of the waters, 
as the poor fellow sank within them, Jack sprang 
forward, and gazed down upon the spot where 
he had disappeared. 

“Curse the mask!” cried Jack, tearing it 
from his face, and thrusting it savagely into 
the pocket of his saturated coat. Curse the 
mask, I say! It has, indeed, played the devil to- 
night. But the girl—the girl! I had forgotten 
her. The fellow will no doubt be able to save 
himself”? 

He was about to spring off the barge into the 
stream, when the man rose to the surface, with a 
loud, despairing shriek, which caused Jack to 
hesitate in his purpose. 

As the man rose higher up out of the water, 
Jack saw that his movements were hampered, 
and that he was endeavouring to shake off some 
object which clung to his neck. ; 

Shriek after shriek broke from the man’s lips, 
and echoed from shore to shore, and the next 
instant our hero’s heart bounded with joy as he 
perceived that the arms of Ellen Folder encircled 
the neck of the affrighted man. 

‘* For God’s sake, don’t shake her off!” cried 
Jack. “ Don’t shake her off.” 

But the man only struggled the more to 
release himself. 

“ Fool!’ cried Jack, enraged, as he knelt 
down on the edge of the barge, and bending over 
it, stretched forth his hand, with the intention 
of aiding the man aad his burthen up on to the 
vessel ; “ would you sacrifice the life of a woman 
to your terrors ?” 

Either the man did not hear or paid no heed 
to his words, for he succeeded in releasing the 
hold of Ellen from his neck, and like a stone she 
instantly disappeared in the river. | 

Insensible to everything, in a dying grasp 
she had clutched at the neck of the man as he 
sank into the water, and had been drawn up by 
him to the surface when he arose. 

Such a circumstance would no doubt have 
“iving a sudden shock to the bravest when un- 
expected, as it was in the case of the bargeman, 
und the man’s terror may be well accounted for 
when he was naturally of an illiterate and super- 
stitious nature. 

It was the last despairing yet unknown action 
of the poor girl, that grasp she had made at his 
veck, and redoubled the terror which the sight 
of Jack’s mask had already inflicted. 

The thought that he might save a life never 
for an instant entered his mind, he only thought 
of losing his own. 

As Ellen again disappeared, Jack gave vent 
(o an exclamation of disgust and horror, and in 
lis indignation he struck at the fellow as he 
frantically grasped the cable which moored the 
barge in the river, and caused him ‘to relax his 
hold, and once more disappear beneath the 
surface. 

Without waiting to think what might be the 
consequences of his act, Jack sprang from off the 
barge into the water, and succesdes in grasping 








at the form of the poor insensible girl, as the 
under-current was bearing her away. 

He would have uttered an exclamation of joy, 
had he dared to open his mouth. | 

However, his heart beat with the feeling as 
his left arm encircled her waist, and together 
they shot upwards to the surface. 

He had expected to rise just under the rope 
by which the barge was moored. 

In this, however, he was disappointed. 

As his anxious glance swept the surface of the 
river, he found that himself and his insensible 
burthen had risen at least a dozen yards further 
towards the centre of the stream. 

The tide was now running rapidly out, and 
Jack struggled hard to swim towards the barge. 

This he found, hampered as he was by Ellen, 
to be a task impossible, and he changed his 
course, hoping to be enabled to reach the shore 
alittle further down. ~ 

“There is no fear of her struggling,” he 
thought. ‘“ She is too far gone for that, poor 
thing. So Iuneed have no fear that any indis- 
creet action of her own may carry us both to 
eternity ; yet every moment is precious, and 
her life hangs now upon a thread. Come, Jack, 
you have done enough harm, now is your time 
to atone for it.” . 

He shifted Ellen, so as to render her weight 
the more easy to bear, and struck manfully out. 

For a time he seemed to get along as he could 
wish, but the exertions of that night were telling 
upon him, and every moment his strength sank 
lower and lower, and the weight of the poor 
seamstress became greater and greater. 

Still he struggled on. / 

But the strength of the current was too much 
even for his endurance. His strokes became 
shorter, he laboured more heavily, his frame 
was exhausted, and despair now took the place 
of hope. | 

Moments flew by, and on, on, the swiftly 
running stream bore Jack and his insensible 
burthen nearer and nearer to the lines of trad- 
ing vessels, which every instant loomed up larger 
and clearer to his anxious view. On, past 
wharves ard barges—on, on, till faintness and 
exhaustion made every stroke a work of such 
arduous labour, that it seemed as if it must be the 
last. On, till, with a cry of joy, Jack perceived a 
small beat moored to the stern of a little collier, 
which, with a cry of gratitude, he grasped at, 
and thanked heaven they were saved. 





CHAPTER XV. 


JACK AND THE RIVER POLICE—THE CAPTURE AND 
ESCAPE—DISCOMFITURE OF THE OFFICER. 


WHILE supporting himself and Ellen Folder by 
clinging to the boat, a sudden ray of light flashed 
across Jack’s eyes, and a gruff voice saluted his 
ears, | 
“ Ahoy there! Who the devil are you?” 
Jack cast his eyes upwards, and by the light 
of a lantern held over the stern of the vessel, he 


perceived a bronzed and bearded face looking 


down upon him. . 


‘Bear a hand here,” said Jack; “I have a 
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woman half-dead in my arms, and the strength 
of the current will not let me reach the shore 


~ with her.” 


“ Hold on a bit, and I'll be by your side in a 
jiffey. Hi! you sleepy lubber, come and hold 
the lantern, and throw a glim over her side,” he 
added, turning his head, and addressing some 
one on board. 

“What are you after now?” cried a sleepy 
voice. 

“ Come and see,” was the short answer of the 
man. 

_ The next moment another bronze-featured 
man was looking over the stern of the vessel. 

** A bloke,” he said, taking the lantern from 
the other’s hand; “chuck him a rope. I sup- 
pose he’s been after nailing something in the 
pool and got a ducking for his pains. Don’t let 
go of it, though, for those fellows would pinch a 
copper nail out of a keel—the warmints. Haul 
him up and give him a taste of cable on his back, 
then chuck him overboard again.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack, inwardly, “I won’t 
forget your kind intentions, my friend.” 

“Close your mug,” said the other, clambering 
over the stern of the vessel and dropping into 
the boat. “The fellow ain’t a land pirate. Turn 
_the glim round, will you, Jerry, and let’s see how 
to ease him of the gal.” 

“A gal!” cried the man above ; ‘so there is. 
Why, what's up ?” 

“ Bear a hand, and the girl will be saved,” said 
the other, as he leaned over the boat and seized 
Ellen in his strong arms. 

Then, without paying any heed to Jack, he 
held her drooping form up till Jerry succeeded 
in grasping it—having laid the lantern down— 
and then, with a sudden jerk, lifted her over on 
to the deck of the little vessel. 

“Pull yourself up, mate,” said the man in the 
boat, ‘‘ and we'll give you a glassof grog to keep 
the cold out of you. There's nothing like getting 
wet inside when you are wet out. Pull yourself 
up, old fellow, there’s a rope hanging over her 
stern.” 

And catching at a tarred rope that dangled 
from the stern of the ship, he swung himself up, 
and stood beside his companion and messmate. 

“Take her down below, Jerry,” he said, “ and 
pour about half-a-pint of rum down her throat. 

he’ll soon come to.” : 

“That'll put her to rights,” said Jerry, bearing 
her away from the gaze of Jack. 

Meantime our hero remained clinging to the 
side of the boat. 

No further notice was taken of him. He was 
left to shift for himself while the two men went 
down into the cabin to look after Ellen. 

“Pull myself up by the rope,” muttered Jack, 
“ that’s what I’m to do, isit ?. Allright ; but now 
I’m relieved of my burthen and somewhat 
refreshed, I think I'll take a stroke or two and 
return to the barge for my cloak. The poor girl 
will’ be all right, though she has two rough 
nurses. I’d rather trust her with them than your 
mealy-mouthed snobs. Let me look around and 
take my bearings. All right; I shall know the 
ship again by the colour of her hull.” 

fitted of taking advantage of the rope hang- 
ing over the stern of the vessel he left go his 
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hold of the boat and struck out at once for the 
barge. 

The tide, which was now upon the turn, offered 
no resistance to his exertions, and be made good 
speed towards the object ot his labours. 

A few minutes brought him alongside the 
barge. 

Taking advantage of the cable by which she 
was moored he drew himself up on to the black 
mass of woodwork, and ran along the side 
of the half-filled rooms, till he arrived at the spot 
where his cloak still lay. 

Soaking wet as it was, he took it up and flung 
it round his shoulders, then rolled it up and 
fastened it round his neck so that it should not 
impede his movements. 

This accomplished, he looked around for the 
poor fellow who had fallen overboard. 

He was nowhere to be seen. 

Jack was the only occupant of the barge. 

““T hope the poor fellow has not sank,’ he 
said. ‘‘ I gave him a.blow which sent him down, 
in my indignation at his conduct, but I had no 
intention of destroying him.” 

Jack felt some little compunction at what he 
had done. 

‘““ Now for the ship,’ he said. “I must not 
leave that girl, though I doubt not she will be 
well cared tor. The tide is on the turn, and [ 
can reach the vessel in a few minutes. I won't 
forget that fellow, though, who suggested the 
rope’s end on my back. Oh! no—ol! no.” 

He was about to leap off the barge into the 
water, when a boat which he had not before seen 
pulled up close alongside the barge. 

* Hallo, you sir, who are you?” asked a voice. 

Jack looked down from the barge, but replied 
not. 

. “ Who are you ?” 

“Whats that to you?’ asked Jack, annoyed 
at the questioner’s tones. 

“ We'll soon show. you.” 

“Come on, then.” 

Jack dropped his cloak. 

He put on his mask, 

“ Here’s a chance for a lark,” he said. 

The men in the boat, three in number, pulled 
up close alongside the barge, shipped their oars, 
and two instantly scrambled up on to the vessel, 
leaving one man to look after the boat. 

‘You must give an account of yourself,” said 
one of the men, placing his hand on Jack’s shoul- 
der, our hero having turned his back to them as 
they got upon the barge. 

“‘ Indeed !”’ said Jack, turning quickly. 

The man started back and stood glaring upon 
him in the faint starlight of the night. 

Their surprise, if not terror, was very great 
for a moment, but recovering the sudden shock, 
one of the men again placed his hand on Jack’s 
arm. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

‘Spring-heeled Jack!” answered his com- 
panion, as the idea struck him. 

“‘Spring-heeled Jack!” echoed the other, 
releasing his hold of Jack’s arm, then added, 
quickly, ‘‘you’re wanted.” 

“ Am I?” said Jack, preparing for a spring. 

‘You are, old fellow. What the land police 
havn’t been able to do the river police will.” 
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“‘ What’s that 2” 

“ Arrest you.” 

“ And as he spoke, he made a dart forward. 

Jack quickly stepped on one side, and the 
man pitched head-first into the nearly empty 
centre room of the barge. 

“‘ Seize him, Murray, don’t let him escape,” 
shouted the man, as he scrambled to his feet. 

Murray essayed to obey this order, but Jack 
dealt him a blow in the face which sent him 
after his companion. 

“Well, you see the water rats cannot do any 
more than the Jand rats after all,’’ said Jack, 
addressing the two men, who were groping about 
the sides of the room for hand and foot hold to get 
out of their unpleasant position. 

This they had little difficulty in finding, and 
the man whom Jack had struck, and who had 
been called Murray by his companion, commenced 
clambering up. 

As his head appeared above the deck, Jack 
placed his foot upon it, and pushed him back so 
suddenly that he fell upon his companion, and 
they both rolled over each other on the floor of 
the barge. 

While Jack stood laughing and looking down 
on them he felt himself suddenly seized from 
behind and his arms securely pinned to his sides. 

So firmly was he held that he felt his capture 
had at last been effected. 

His attention being occupied by those in the 
room of the barge, he had not for a moment 
thought the third officer would attempt to leave 
the boat and come to his companions’ aid. 

But so he had. 

Hearing the scuffle, and judging that his com- 
panions required assistance, he had quickly 
fastened the boat to the cable of the barge and 
silently clambered on to the deck of the vessel 
and stolen behind the unsuspecting Jack. 

“Tt’s all up with you now, Jack,” whispered 
the man in his ear. “ You are too sensible a 
fellow to offer resistance where it would be of no 
avail. You will have a fine ride on the river in 
our company to-night. Now, then, Murray— 
come on, Slipper. I’ve got him to rights.” 

* Hold him tight,” said Murray. 

“Hurrah!” eried Slipper. ‘“ Curse the fellow ! 
he’s knocked all the bark off my shins.” 

“ You'll have your revenge,” said the man 
who held our hero. ‘“ Look sharp!” 

“Oh! oh!” roared Murray, in a sharp, pain- 
ful tone, as he suddenly slipped down again into 
the bottom of room. 

Jack laughed loudly, but made no attempt to 
release himself from the hold of his captor. 

“Damn it!” cried Slipper. ‘ Pull him back, 
Benson ; pull him backwards ; the devil’s crush- 
ing my fingers with his boots !” 

Tf Jack’s arms were secured, his legs were not ; 
and feeling that if the two men in the barge 
room got out all hope of his escape was gone. 
The moment they placed their hands on the top 
of the room to assist them up, he planted his 
foot upon their fingers, and caused them to fall 
back with a ery of pain. 

Benson pulled him backwards on the instant, 
a feat that he was enabled to accomplish with 
ease, for, secured as his arms were, Jack could 
not resist the act, 
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“Now, pull up,” cried Benson. “ Don’t try 
that dodge again, Jack, or I shall be compelled 
to kick your legs to keep you quiet.” 

‘Thank you kindly,” exclaimed Jack, “for the 
suggestion.” 

Suddenly kicking out behind, Jack dealt such 
a blow upon the officer’s right shin with the heel 
of his boot, that the man released his hold of 
Jack’s arms. A : 

In an instant Jack turned, seized the man by 
the throat, and, swinging him round so suddenly 
that he was powerless to offer any resistance, 
hurled him over the side of the barge into the 
room, beside his companions. cao 

“ Now,” said Jack, if you want to lodge me in 
jail, you'll have to swim for your object. Good 
night, my friends. I regret that you will have 
to remain prisoners on board this barge till 
daylight. The tables are turned, you see. Good 
night !” . 

He sprang off the barge into the boat, and 
hastily slipping its fastening, seized an oar, and 
pushed the little bark away from the vessel, on 
which the officers now stood, looking at each 
other in silent chagrin. | 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Jack, as he dropped 
the oars into the water, and bent his body to the 
stroke. ‘‘Come on, my fine fellows! What ! 
three of you permit one man to escape? For 
shame! The world will laugh at you to-morrow 
as I do to-night. Ha! ha! ha! a 

“ Bring back the boat, Jack,” cried Benson, 
“and we'll let you go.” : 

“ Thank you, my friend, but I’m not a bird to 
be caught by that chaff—oh, no! 

“‘Upon my soul we will,” cried Slipper. 

“‘T prefer to trust to myself,” cried Jack. 

“You will be prosecuted for robbery as well 
as resistance to the law, if you take that boat 
away,” cried Benson. ' 

“Very likely, if they catch me,” said Jack, 
“ But you will find the boat safely moored at one 
of the wharves to-morrow.” 

“Jack !” cried Benson, 

“ Hallo ! my friend.” 

“Don’t be a fool. Come back. We shall get 
into trouble when this affair is known.” 

“ Serve you right,” said Jack. 

“Think of the loss of our berths—of our 
wives and children,” said Slipper. 


“Very sorry for them, but I can’t help it,” 


said Jack. “ Hark ye, you will find your boat in 
the morning, and a five-pound note in it, perhaps. 
I must make use of it now, and will pay for its 
hire. Ifyou keep your own mouths closed nobody 
will know what three confounded fools you have 
been. I have no more time to waste, so, once 
more, good night, and pleasant thoughts to you 
in your unpleasant position,” 

Jack now bent to the oars, and the little 
vessel shot over the almost smooth water like an 
arrow in the direction of the vessel on board 
which Ellen Folder had been lifted by the two 
rough sailors. 

He soon reached the ship, and pulled up under 
its stern, where he fastened the boat alongside 
the one to which he had clung with his insensible 
burthen, then seizing the rope that hung over its 
side, 
deck, 


-- 





he drew himself up on to the now deserted 
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JACK LEAPS OVER THE STAGE COACH. 


CHAPTER XVI. , Such were the words uttered in angry and 
tearful tones by a young girl—for scarce woman 
had she yet become in years—as she stood with 
flushed face and heaving bosom, glaring upon a 
“ Hark you, Richard Clavering, you are a/|young man, ho stood in the centre of a well- | 
contemptible villain, and I tell you so—I, whom | furnished, brightly-lighted apartment, in the | 
you lured away from a veaceful home—from | west-end of London. | 


6 


THE LIBERTINE AND HIS VICTIM—A DARK DEED 
PREVENTED. 
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ments of his-features bespoke him one who gave 
unbridled liege to his worst passions. 

It was evident from the flushed face and ex- 
pression of his eyes that he had been drinking 
freely, and a red scar, passing from the temple 
to the ear, told of injury received in some affray 
of recent date. 

Even in her indignation, his companion was 
far more beautiful than the ordinary run of her 
sex ; tall in stature, graceful in deportment, with 
features of regular symmetry, and eyes of match- 
less brightness, she was one of those whom any 
man might be pardoned for looking upon with 
admiration. 

But the lovely features were convulsed now 
with passion—the worst of all passions—jealousy. 

A few months before, and she was the pride 
of her father’s house, the hope of a doting 
mother, the envy of her sex—pure in heart, in 
mind, in name. 

Now she was the wearied mistress of the man 
before her—the libertine, Richard Clavering. 

He had been smitten with her beauty, and 
she, fascinated by his manner, led away by his 
plausible tongue, listened to his lying promises, 
and deserted friends, kindred, home—all for him, 
only to find, when too late, like the moth that 
flutters around the alluring flame, “ that all 
that glitters is not gold,” and that poverty with 
purity of soul are richer gifts than splendour 
allied to dishonour. 

The toy had pleased him for a time; then he 
wearied of it—then sought the gratification of 
his passions in other quarters, and now desired 
the absence of Jessie Bolton to make room for 
another—one who had hitherto repulsed him, 
but over whom he fondly believed gold would 
triumph. 

And she had, from his coldness, suspected his 
desires, followed and watched him at the theatre 
door, all the agonies of jealousy tearing at her 
heart. 

She could have rushed upon and upbraided 
him with his perfidy, but by an effort she had 
resolved to wait till he returned home. 

Yes, she would not let him see her, or allow him 
to imagine she doubted him ; but when she saw 
him struck down by Spring-heeled Jack, all the 
old love returned, and she was by his side to 
aid him, 

Home together had they come. 

He, annoyed, ashamed, walked before her in 
silence, | 

She, with all the passions of jealousy returned, 
followed him in silence. 

She found it difficult to keep pace with him. 

And now they stood face to face in that 
sumptnous apartment, where night after night 
she awaited him—where he had whispered 
eternal love in her ears, and where she afterwards 
sat in tears at the thought of what she had 
pate and the memory of her past happy 
ife. 

“ A contemptible villain, am I?” he said, 
clenching his hand as he spoke, and taking a step 
nearer to her. 

‘6 Yes, a villain!’ 

‘* Beware, you speak not thus to me,” he said, 
his flushed face becoming even more purple. 


“ Recollect what you are—a thing living upon, 
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'my bounty—trusting to my 
bread.” i 
‘Oh! God!” sighed the girl; “and has it 
come to this? Wretch—wretch! are you so 
‘fallen, so debased, so lost, as to taunt me with 
| what I am—what you have made me?” 

“Twas your own inclination that led you to 
sin, if sin you call it.” 

‘“‘Tt was your lying promises—your perjured 
oaths, Richard.” ~~ 

‘Bah! it may have been my wealth, that 
glittered till it blinded your reason.” 

“ No—no! oh, no!” 

“ What then?” 

“ My love," 

“ Your love?” 

‘Vos ” 

“* Bah!” 

“ Ay, scoff at it now that you are tired of 
it,” she said, with a deep sigh and a fresh gush 
of scalding tears. “ It was love which led me to 
believe you a true man—it was loye which blinded 
me to your true nature, and now where are your 
promises—where—where?” = = == 

“ Where I always intended they should be,””he 
sneered. . tre 

‘““Oh! how have you fallen, shameless man, 
when you can stand there and own yourself a 
liar,” Ut 

The young man set his teeth hard together. - 

“ Qurse you!” he hissed. ‘If you would 

into the stree 3 to 


generosity for 


not have me hurl you forth 
starve, taunt me no more.’’ 

*‘ Coward !" . 

‘€ Fool, rather, that ever I looked upon you as 
worthy a passing glance,” he sneered. “ But ’tis 
the reward of men of position when they conde- 
scend to stoop to admire rustic beauty. ‘ Place 
a beggar on horseback and he'll ride to the devil.’ 
Smile upon a poor peasant girl, and she aspires to 
the position of wife, when she is honoured by 
that of mistress.” 

The bosom of Jessie rose and fell with the 
tumultuous emotions that shook her soul.  —— 

“Oh ! mother, mother, could you see me now!” 
she gasped forth, in tones of such agony that even 
that callous-hearted man moderated the contemp- 
tuous curl upon his lip. | ‘ 

‘*Tt’s a great pity she don’t,” he said, “for 
then I should be rid of you.” — . 

‘Ts that your hope?” 

Last: 

“That you may place another 
she asked, | 

‘* Perhaps.” | " | 

“That you may drag down to ruin and degra- 
dation another soul, whom the breath of im- 
purity has not yet stained.” = 

“May be,” he said, coldly, and playing with 
the massive gold chain that hung at his waist- 
coat button-hole. 

“That you may blight another’s hopes, ruin 
her peace of mind for ever, then insult and cast 
her aside as you would me,” she continued, her 
pale face flushing with shame and indignation, 
and her bright eyes sparkling in the jealous fire 
that consumed her. : 

‘Tt is more than probable,” he sneered, 

‘* And you own this to me?” | 

“ Why not?” 
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* Why not?” she cried, fiercely ; “ why not? 
Oh! man—wretch—demon!” 

“ Rail on—rail on!” 

“JT cannot find words to upbraid you as I 
would—words to tell you what my heart feels,” 
she said, placing her hand on her bosom, as if 
she hoped thereby to still its tumultuous beat- 
ings. 

*©T am not sorry for it.” 

“*No ; for if you have one spark of feeling, one 
sense of honour left, every word would sink like 
heated iron to your black and callous heart.” 





“Psha! It is not so tender.” 
“ Alas! LT know it. Would I had known it 
before—before ” 


* Before what 2?” 

“ Before I—oh! God, shame and horror makes 
me fear to give it utterance.” 

“Tis a pity that you had not sense enough to 
withhold what you have said already ; it would 
have been better for you.” 

“ Better?” ° 

* Wes.” 

“Howso?” , 

“ Because you would have given me no excuse 
to leave you.” 
~ “And such is your intention ?” 

- “T cannot hold further communication with 
the woman who calls me liar and villain,” he 
said. ; 

** Vou are both.” 

“ Perhaps I am.” 

“You have been such to me, and will be to 
another.” 

“ That's very likely, if she is such a fool as you 
were to believe all that is said.” 

She raised her eyes to.his face. 

She fixéd them upon him with a fierce and 
penetrating glance. 

“Wark you, Richard Clavering,” she said, in 
a slow and measured tone. “ Hark you, villain, 
liar, libertine, betrayer, that you are! I will 
foil your base intentions—ay, I will foil you.” 

He turned away with a sneer. 

She sprang forward and grasped him by the 
arm. 

“Stay!” she said, imperiously. 

“ What!” he exclaimed. : 

« Stay { ” . 

“ You forget yourself.” 

“T do not.” 

“JT say you do,” 

“T command you stay and hear me,” she cried, 
loudly. 

“You command?” 

ci) Ay—I.” 

“ Methinks ’tis yours to obey, mine to com- 
mand in this house. Remember, you are 
here but on sufferance, living upon my bounty,” 
he exclaimed, wresting his arm from her hold. 

‘You have told me so before.” 

“* And may do so again.” 

“No, you will not. Because you dare not, 
after I have spoken what I will say,’ she ex- 
claimed, in pointed tones. 

“What will you say ?” 


* , She will, for she looks not upon you as I 
id.” 

“She loves me to distraction,’ he said, jaun- 
tily and tauntingly. 

“ Another lie! Her poverty may lead her to 

ecept your wicked offer, but” 

* But what?” 

‘‘ When she knows you for a thief, she ” 

“Hold !”’ he cried, turning fiercely upon her, 
and clutching her arm. “ What do you mean?” 

His face was livid now. 

His hand shook as it rested on her wrist, and 
the muscles of his mouth moved nervously. 

“What! Why, that I have found the dice 
you have played with are loaded, and that you 
have systematically robbed your friends and com- 
panions at the gaming-table. 

“Ah! How did you leérn this?” 

‘“‘T suspected it, and ” A 

What ?” 

‘Found my suspicions to be true. I tookthem 
that I might ”’—— | 

‘*‘ Betray me?” | 

‘‘No; that J might shield you from the shame 
of discovery. But now”—— 

“Now what?” 

“Your perfidy shall be your ruin, atid the 
woman you scorn will be bitterly avenged.” 

“ Where are they ?” he hissed. 

“In safety.” 

“ Give them to me.” 

“¢ Never.” 

“ By hell! I will have them,” he eried, with 
fearful emphasis. — 

“ By heaven! you shall not. They shall save 
her from a yillain’s wiles and avenge 4, villain’s 
victim.” 

He flung her round as she spoke, hurling a 
chair to the ground as he did so; and snatching 
a dagger-like knife from his breast-pocket, held 
it before her eyes, saying— 

“The dice, or you die.” 

“Villain, would you murder me ?” she shrieked, 
as he forced her back upon a couch. 

Then, overcome with anguish and terror, 
she uttered a sobbing cry and fainted. 

Still grasping her arm, his face livid with pas- 
sion and fear, the libertine bent over her with 
the kngfe clutched tightly in his hand; but ere 
he could raise it the long French window was 
flung back and aman bounded through it into 
the room. ‘The libertine dropped the knife, 
turned, and stood face to face with Spring-heeled 
Jack. 














CHAPTER XVII. 


JACK’S INDIGNATION AND RICHARD’S FEARS—THE 
DICE, AND THE PISTOL-SHOT, 


Ir Richard Clavering was a villain, he was an 
educated one ; so, after the first shock of terror 
at the sudden appearance of Jack, he stood 
quietly confronting him. 

Certainly, his face was deadly pale, and his 
limbs trembled, but it was not because he had 


“That the poor girl you seek to make your | any superstitious dread of the strange-looking 


victim, I will warn against you—tell her your 
true tharacter.” 


| being before him. 


He knew that he was standing jn the presence 


“Doso. She will not believe you,” he sneered. | of a man, and not, as the poor and ignorant ‘be- 





lieved, in that of a fiend; and he likewise knew 
that it was the same individual who had rescued 
the poor ballet-girl from his insulting importu- 
nities. 

Neither spoke for several seconds. _ 

Jack’s eyes wandered from the surprised face 
of the libertine to the insensible form of poor 
Jessie, then, raising his hand, and pointing to 
the girl, and said— 

‘“‘ What were you about to do ?’ 

‘« She had fainted, and I—I was endeavouring 
to revive her,” he stammered out in reply. 

“ You use strange restoratives for such a pur- 
pose,” sneered Jack. ; 

As he spoke he pointed to the knife which had 
fallen from Richard’s hand. 

The pale cheek flushed crimson, and the eye 
fell before the steady stare of the intruder. 

“T_T was about to cut the lacings of her 
bodice.” 

““ Indeed !” 

erVies®” 

*« And had the blade penetrated her bosom, of 
course it would have been an accident,” said Jack 
in an insinuating tone, his eyes glistening fiercely 
through his mask and causing Richard Clavering 
to shrink within himself. 

Then by an effort the young man drew himself 
up, and in a haughty tone he cried— 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“A man,” was the shortreply. ‘Can you say 
as much ?” 

‘How dare you presume to enter my house 
unbidden ?” cried Richard. ‘‘ Are you a thief?” 

“No, sir, [am not,” replied Jack, indignantly, 
“but I regret to say you are.” 

The young man clenched his hands and sprang 
forward. 

“‘ Villain, dare you force an entrance into my 
house and talk thus to me ?” 

“ Indeed I dare.” 
ve* T will have you hurled from the place or con- 

yed to the lock-up,” angrily cried Richard. 

“Richard Clavering, you will do neither the 
one nor the other,” retorted Jack 

“ T shall not 2” 

cc No.”’ 

‘“‘ Who shall prevent me?”’ 

Gea Boat lee 
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«* Yes, me.” 

““ We shall see,” cried Richard, foaming with 
Passion, and, springing across the apartment to 
the fireplace, seized the red-silken bell pulls. 

‘J will have you kicked from the house like 
a dog by my servants !” he exclaimed. 

“ Richard Clavering, take your hand from 
that string.” 

There was something in the tones of Jack that 
caused the libertine to pause ere he summoned 
his servants. 

Something that told him to beware of how 
he treated Jack. 

With his hand still resting on the cord, he 
turned to our hero. 

“Then begone!” he cried ; 
once !” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Clavering ; you see I know 
you—but I command here while I remain,” 


Vou?” 


“begone at 
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““ Yes, me, and you will do well to obey. Do 
you understand the word ?” : 

rT No.” 

“ Then I must teach you.” 

“ Teach me?” 

« Aye.” 

‘“ Who are you?” 

‘ Spring-heeled Jack.” 

“ T thought as much.” 

‘“¢ Now, be pleased to remove your hand from 
that cord.” 

‘‘T will do nothing of the kind at the bidding 
of a fellow who dare not show his face.” 

‘< Dare not?” 

“¢ Ay, dare not.” 

“Richard Clavering, you 
indignantly. 

And placing his hand to his mask he tore it 
from his face. 

The young man started, and dropped the 
cord from his grasp. 

“ The devil !—the mar—”’ 

“ Silence!” cried Jack. 
know me.” 

*“ You here.” 

“* You see I am.” 

“What brought you hither?—what do you 
seek _—why do you come?” asked the young 
man, hurriedly. . 


lie!” cried Jack, 





“‘ Suffice it that you 


“ Firstly, to upbraid you for your rascally 


conduct to that poor girl in the streets to-night ; 

secondly, because I was summoned hither by her 

cries,’’ and he pointed to the still insensible Jessie, 
_“ The first reason I cannot understand.” 

“You cannot ?” 

“* No ; not when it is yours.” 

“Why not?” 
~ “ Because you are not the man whe can boast 
of over much honour.” 

-“€ When did I ever stain it 2?” asked Jack. . 

“The man who can descend to the pranks 
which you have lately been playing ”’—— 

‘“‘ Psha! I seek not to defile the young and 
beautiful. I stoop not to insult defenceless 
women.” 

““ Bah ! what would life be worth if we could 
not enjoy it? You enjoy it your fashion, I in 
mine.” é 

‘““'To embitter the existence of another is but 
sorry enjoyment, Richard Clavering.” 


“Lo frighten people to death is but sorry plea-- 


sure,’ retorted the other. ‘‘ To the mar—”—— 

Jack held up his hand deprecatingly. 

‘To him I might have felt disposed to listen 
when he preached morality, but to Spring-heeled 
Jack—bah! If I have sunk in your estimation, 
truly you have sunk in mine; if my pleasure 
merits your contempt, yours likewise merits 
mine.” 





““T have much, no doubt, to be ashamed of 


and sorry for,” said Jack. ‘‘ I may frighten a 
woman or startle a man, but I neither seek to 
destroy the one body and soul, or rob the other 
by means of loaded dice.” 

“Ah!” cried Richard, paling to an ashy hue, 
and staggering backwards, till the wall per- 
mitted him to go no further. ‘ You—you 
then ’’—— 

‘‘ Have overheard your character, as I stood 
beneath that window.” 
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“Tt was a lie!—a lie!” 

“T believe it to be true,” said Jack, coldly 
and calmly. 

“ You are a villain to assert such a thing!” 
said Richard, his tones trembling as he spoke. 
** Leave my house; I will not be insulted in my 
own place by peer or peasant. Begone! or I 
will have you hurled forth like a dog.” 

Again he seized the bell-pull. 

“Summon your servants here,” said Jack, 
“and I will expose the cheat and robber to 
them.” 

Clavering dropped the bell-pull from his hand 
on the instant. 

He had not the courage to stand that accu- 
sation before his own hirelings. 

“ Why do you hesitate?” asked Jack, coldly 
and pointedly. 

The young man made no reply. 

The muscles of his mouth worked nervously, 
and, spite of all his endeavours, he could not 
assume a calm demeanour. 

Jack repeated his question in a sneering, con- 
temptuous tone. 

““T do not wish you to commit yourself,” he 
stammered. 

“ Ho! ho !” laughed Jack ; “ that’s good, very 
good. But I will pull the cord myself, and’”’ 

He had moved forward as he spoke, but ere he 
could reach the fireplace Richard sprang before 
. him. © 

“What would you do ?” he asked tremblingly. 

‘* Expose a rascal without one spark of honour 
or truth to his own servants.” 

“* Are you mad ?” 

Jack took no notice of the words, but con- 
tinued— 

“Denounce the man who by means of loaded 
dice robs those he calls his friends; hold up to 
the scorn of every honest man the thing that can 
heap insult upon injury, as he has done tere.” 

Jack pointed to the now recovering Jessie. 

A shade of sadness was on his brow, a feeling 
of sorrow in his heart, for that poor shattered girl, 
who lay so pale on the silken couch before him, 

**No, no,” cried Clavering ; ‘‘ you must not. 
It was all a lie of hers—all a lie. We have 
quarrelled—she is jealous of me, and a jealous 
woman will say things she knows are not true. 
It’s all false, I tell you—all false, so help ’’— 

“Hold!” cried Jack; ‘add not perjury to 
your other vices.” 

“Tt is all false, I tell you—all, all false.” 

“Tt is true,” said Jessie, rising from the couch 
and staggering towards him. 

“You lie, you” 

‘Shame !” cried Jack. 
Shame—shame !” 

The libertine drew back abashed before the 
indignant look which accompanied the words. 

Weakened by the emotion which lacerated her 
bosom, the poor ill-used, ill-loved girl tottered 
towards a chair. 

Jack gallantly sprang forward and held out his 
hand to assist her. 

Jessie recoiled. 

“No, no,’ she said. 











“This to a woman! 


“From what I have 


heard as I lay there on that couch I am aware]: 
that you know me as Lam, that you have learned 
I am not the wife of that man, as you and others 
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have hitherto been led to believe I was. You 


shall not be polluted by the touch of —of—a’’—_— 

“Madam,” said Jack sorrowfully, “if you are 
not what until to-night I believed you to be, you 
are still a woman, and as such must commaud 
my respect.” 

He took her trembling hand in his own, and 
led her gently to a chair. 

There was a look of gratitude in her eyes as 
she drew her slender fingers out of the palm of 
his hand. 

““ Would his heart were like yours,” she said ; 
“would it was—would it was !” 

“Indeed I pity you,” said Jack ; “for it pains 
me to know that your feelings have been abused 
by one whom till late I looked upon as a friend 
and an honourable man. But he shall do you 
justice yet. Where are those dice 2?” 

“In my keeping.” 

“‘ Place them in mine,” said Jack. 

“She dare not ; I would” 

“Silence!” cried Jack, imperiously. ‘If you 
dare by word or deed to offer her violence, I will 
stretch you at my feet and spurn you as I would 
a worthless cur.” 

“You shall answer for this language to me,” 
exclaimed Clavering hoarsely and trembling with 
passion. 

‘“‘T will do so, but it shall be with a horse- 
whip,” said Jack. ‘‘ Gentlemen do not stoop to 
shoot or thrust at cheats and robbers, but whip or 
duck them as best suits their fancies.” 

There was a fearful look in Clavering’s eyes 
now, but he uttered not a word. 

He bit his lips till the blood streamed down 
over his chin, and gnashed his teeth like an en- 
raged tiger. 

Jack paid no heed to his fury, but turning to 
Jessie he said— 

“Tn the sight of God you are that man’s wife, 
and you may be so in the sight of man if you will 
but place those dice in my hands.” 

“*Could I but remove the foul stigma from my 
name, I”»—— 

“You can,” he added. “ Place those dice in 
myhands. If Richard Clavering acts like aman 
and makes you his wife within a month, they shall) 
be given to him and none know of their existence 
but ourselves; if not, I expose him as a cheat, 
liar, and robber, and produce them to the world 
as evidences of his guilt.” 

Placing her hand in her bosom, she drew forth 
the loaded dice and gave them to Jack, who 
quickly transferred them to his pocket. 

As he did so, Clavering flung open a small 
ornamental box on a side table, and snatching a 
pistol from it levelled it at his head. 

Jessie screamed. 

Richard fired, and the room was filled with 
smoke. As it rose upwards to the ceiling the 
libertine saw the girl lying on the floor, but no 
trace of Jack was visible. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


JACK IN THE GARDEN—THE HOUSEMAID AND HER 
LOVER—THE COMMISSION—THE LEAP OVER THE 
COACH, 


Jack had seen the.danger just in the nick of 
time. He had turned as the libertine levelled 


—_— 
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the pistol at his head, when he felt it was too 

late to rush upon and wrest it from him. 

Richard’s finger was already on the trigger, 
when our hero observed his intention, and hurl- 
ing Jessie to the floor to shield hér from the 
chance of being struck by the ball, he gave one 
terrific bound aid dropped throuch the still open 
French window as the flash of the weapon met 
the gaze of the alarmed Jessie. 

So quick had been the motion of Jack, that in 
his blind fury Richard Clavering did not see him 
go, the smoke which puffed up before his face 
doubtless tending much to cover his sudden and 
unexpected leap. 

Jack had not taken the leap a moment too soon. 

Had he hesitated but an instant, his career 
would have been closed for ever. 

Bitter was the disappointment of Clavering at 
his escape. | ; 

With an oath, he flung the weapon upon the 
superb Turkey carpet, and in his blind fury 
stamped uponit. 

“Gone!” he yelled. “Gone! and with those 
dice in his posseSsion. Curse him !--curse him ! 
He can now destroy me—blast my character— 
hold me up to infamy! Ah!” he added, as, pale 
as death, Jessie Bolton rose tremblin to her feet, 
“ this is your work—yours !” 

The girl stageered to a seat and sank upon it. 

“Oh! Richard, Richard,” she sighed, * thank 
God you are not a murderer !” 

‘Would that I were—would I had stilled his 
tongue for ever! See what your cursed jealousy 
has done—placed me in the power of that man. 
But you shall repent it—you shall sutfer for your 
work. I will hurl you forth to beg, to starve on 
the streets.” 

““Remember the dice!” came in a low, clear 
tone through the window. ‘“ Beware, Richard 
Clavering, you harm not that girl by word or 
deed! The dice—remember the loaded dice!” 

Clavering turned pale, but furious. 

His hand sought the fellow weapon in the box 
to that which he had cast to the floor. 

In an itstant it was in his hand, and his 
finger on the trigger, _ : 

“ Jack, I defy you,” he cried, hoarse with 
passion. “She shall go, and go at once.” 

*“* Beware what you do, for I hold your charac- 
ter in My hands,” said our hero, appearing out- 
side the window. “Be merciful to her, and so 
will I be merciful to you, Seek to c&use her 
heart another pang, and you shall soon find your 
reward.” 

“ Not so soon as you. 
cried Richard. , 

Clavering levelled the pistol at the open 
window. 

Jessie uttered a shriek, and sprang from her 
seat. 

The libertine discharged the weapon. 

There was a loud erash of broken oelass, 
mingled with the report, then, as the noise died 
away, 2 loud, defiant laugh rose from beneath 
the window. 

“oiled again!” yelled Clavering ; 
again!” 

“Va! ha! ha!” came back in mockery. 

“Thank God !—thank God!” cried Jessie, 
clasping dier ‘hands, 


Take thine at once!” 


“ foiled 


a 
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‘For what ?” yelled tite libertine. ty 
“That your soul is not stained with blood ; 
that—that ”’ Ye es 
The door of the room was burst open, and 
three of the men-servants rushed into the apart- 
ment, pale and excited. ) ch oe 
“ What's the matter, sir? Oh! what's the 
matter ?” they asked, all at once. ed TT 
Richard averted his face, and statimeted 
forth— i> 
“Only a robber trying to force his way itito” 
the room through the window. I fired at NH? 
and he has doubtless fled.” rae. 
“Perhaps you hit him, sir. We'll so dowd 
and see,” said one. ft ont 
“We had better send for tlie police, Hadn't 
we, sir?” asked another. a 
“There may be more of them about the hots " 
or grounds,” remarked the third, looking ner- 
vously behind him, as if he expected td sé¢ some 
one who had no right there. 6 a 
“ No—no need to go for the police,” said 
Richard, who now trembled at the name of an 
officer. ‘“ But,” he added, suddenly, “the fellow 
May still bé in the grounds. Arm yourselves, | 
and—and shoot him like a dog!” rune 
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The servants hurried away to perform his bid- 
ding. 1S ae 
Ouse him!” muttered Richard, as vs left 
the apartnient. “I hope they may kill, iit : 
then, then I could laugh again; but while that ‘ 
man lives, [ shall never more know peace.” _ 

The last sentence was spdkén loud enough for 
Jessie to hear, and she staggered towards him as 
he sank down upon the couch where she had lain | 
a Short time before, and placed her find upon 
his arm. — 

“Richard, do me an act of justice, and you 
need never fear your character will be exposed.” 

“Never!” hesaid. “I might have been fool 
enough one time, but now you have sealed your 
own doom.” , 

“Remember the loaded dice!” she said. 
‘Remember the atonement you owe to me, and 
remember that man’s words.” | ie | 

“JT will!” he hissed through his qs , 
teeth; ‘I will remember them; but I will © 


See 


remember you also. I loved you once, butI 
hate you now! Go, leaveme. I spurn you from — 
me as I wouldacur that bit me! Go awayto | 
bee—to starve ! ” 
** Richard!” 
“ Wanton !” . 
He flung her hand from his arm, | 
The word had stung her to the quick. - all 
She drew herself up, set her teeth firmly to- « | 
gether, and hissed back her reply to his insult | 
through her parted lips— hele | 
Thief! thief!” | | 
He leaped from the couch furious in his wrath, | 
the mingled blush of pain and shame suffusing — 
his passion-distorted features ‘NOES ae 
ek raised his clenched hand with a terrible | ] 
oath. hae 
In terror Jessie drew back before the furious _ 
gesture. lal | 
His arm, however, descended not, for at that | 
moment loud eries from beneath the window of | 
the apartment reached the ears of its occupants, | 
and Richard turned and rushed tv the window, | 
| 
oe : at 
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while, overpowered by her feelings, \ Jessie, with 


her face with her hands, sobbed aloud. 
. Pwice within a few minutes Jack’s agility had 
saved his life. 

Upon the second attempt of Clavering to shoot 
him, our hero had dropped down from the win- 
dow, the broken glass falling upon him as he 
reached the ground. 

He did not attempt to leave the spot, but 
crouched down under the wall of the house for a 
few seconds, as he thought it was likely that 
Richard might again fire out of the window, as 
he crossed the grounds. 

_ Finding, however, that he did not, he arose 
and listened. 

He could hear persons hurriedly moving about 
the house, and perceived lights flashing from 
windows which up till now had been darkened. 

** The fool has woke up the servants!” he 
said; ‘‘and no doubt the report of the pistol will 
bring others to the spot.. I do not like to leave 
that girl in his power while his passion lasts ; 
but there, the fear of the consequences will 
prevent him offering her further violence. I 
haye the dice all right: Yes, here they are. 
They haye made many a man act the villain, 
but these shall make a villain play the man. 
They have stained many a man’s honour, but 
these shall be the means of removing the slur 
from that poor girl’s name. How everything 
can be made to play a double purpose, and good 
often springeth from evil. The world, or the 
greater portion of it, condemns me for the pranks 
I play, but there are not a few, I flatter myself, 
who will remember with gratitude the name of 
Spring-heeled Jack.” 

He cast his glance up at the broken window, 
as the voices of Richard and the servants broke 
in upon his soliloquy. 

A smile passed over his face, as he heard the 
order given to shoot him by the libertine, whose 
evil intention he had that night foiled. 

“ Ah!” said Jack, replacing his mask on his 
face, “if ever man desired another’s death, that 
man does mine now, for he knows I hold his 
fame and honour in my grasp. What could I 
make him to-morrow by afew words? I could 
change the courted and respected Richard 
Clavering to the despised and condemned cheat. 
It would be a just reward for his attempt upon 
my life, and his cruelty to that girl; but no, my 
tongue shall never reveal his true character, if 
he will atone for his wrongs ;-there are known 
villains enough in the world without me holding 
up another to the gaze of mankind.” 

At this moment there issued from the house, 


not only the three servants who had sought an. 


explanation of the pistol shots from their master, 
_ but four more persons, two men and two women, 
housemaid and laundress of the establishment. 

The men were armed, two with guns and 
the other three with sticks, and the two young 
women were clinging fearfully to the arms of 
two of the latter. 

One of the men also carried a Jantern, and as 
théy moved forward very slowly, Jack crawled 
away round an angle of the building and darted 
swiftly behind a large holly bush, which grew 
in the centre of a small flower-bed. 
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: Here he saw them all) approach. the.spot 
a heavy sigh, sat upon the cough, and covering | beneath the window, and the man.with.the 


lantern held the light.so as to cause.the. pieces 
of broken glass to sparkle in its rays. 

‘** Don't go any further, James! oh, don’t |.” 
said the little housemaid, in trembling accents, 
as she clung to the arm of a tall footman; “ You 
might get murdered, and then—then, oh! what 
would become of me?” 

‘* T don’t think it’s any good looking for him,” 
said James, in. a halfwhisper,* looking first 
behind him very furtively, and. then into the 
pale, upturned face of the little serving girl 
‘* I’m half a mind to go back to the house. It’s 
so cold; my teeth keep chattering awfully.” 

“So do mine,” said another; of the party. 
“It’s a jolly shame to be called out of bed in the 
middle of the night to look after thieves. I 
shan’t go no further.” 

“ You're frightened,’ said one who possessed 
a gun, drawing himself up valiantly. ‘1 should 
like to get a pop at the rascal ; down he’d go, in 
the twinkling of an eye.” 

As he finished speaking, he flung the weapon 
over his shoulder, and in so doing, struck one 
of his fellow-servants a violent blow on the head 
with the butt-end. 

‘* Murder!” roared the fellow, believing that 
he had received the blow from some hidden foe. 

This cry caused the greatest consternation in 
an instant. | 

The women clung closer to their partners, and 
the other three men huddled up together in as 
small a space as possible. 

“Oh! do come in—do come in!” eried the 
housemaid. ‘ There’s a thousand of the villains 
about, and we shall all be killed. There; I 
think I see one with a dagger, a shining awfully 
bright out there. Oh! do come in, James!— 
do, do!” 

Jack here gave vent to a deep groan. 

“ What's that?” cried all in a breath. 

Another groan even louder than before. 

“Oh! it’s awful!” cried the Jaundrymaid. 

“* We shall all be murdered!” sobbed out the 
housemaid. 

“¢ Ye—ye—yes!” groaned James, his teeth 
chattering now more audibly than before. “ Let’s 
pretend to go round the house to look for the 
thief, and get in at the back.” 

«So we will,” whispered the housemaid. 

They were close to the bush now, and Jack, 
gathering up a handful of the soft earth, threw 
it among the party, striking four of them in the 
face. 

‘‘ Oh!” cried the man who held the lantern, 
dropping the light from his hand. 

An exclamation also broke from the lips of 
the others, which, ere it was scarcely uttered, 
was echoed by an unearthly sound that appeared 
to come from the holly bush. . 

The men started back, and James and the 
housemaid fairly took to their heeis in their 
fright. They ran against.a terra cotta vase at 
the edge of the path, and rolled over together 
among a beautiful bed of geraniums, 

While they lay there, struggling and erying 
for help, Jack, flung handful after handful of 
the soft mould into the faces of the men who, 
left in the dark by the light in the lantern being 
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extinguished in its fall, commenced to beat a 
hasty retreat towards the house, leaving James 


and the housemaid to look after themselves. 
When they turned the angle of the building, 


Jack darted from his hiding-place just as the! done ; 
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“Very good. I will believe you. Tell your 
mistress whatever may happen to insist upon the 
performance of a certain compact ; not to allow 


| fear or threats of violence to prevent justice being 


and, above all, not to leave the house till 


frightened James succeeded in raising the house-| that compact is signed and sealed.” 


maid to her feet, and stretching forth his hand he 
clutched at the skirt of her dress. 

The girl uttered a loud ery. 

James turned, stood for a moment as if para- 
lyzed, then dashed madly away after his com- 
panions, leaving the servant girl half fainting in 
the hands of Jack. 

“Mer—mer—mercy, Mr. Robber!” she gasped 
out, at the same time falling on her knees. 


“Fear not. I will not harm you,” whispered 
Jack, huriedly. 

(74 Mur— ” 3 

* Hush !” 


“Oh! it’s—it’s”’ 

She had got a good sight of the hideous mask 
now as she looked imploringly up in Jack’s face, 
and the words she was about to utter died away 
on her tongue, which became paralyzed with 
terror. 

“It’s only a man,” said Jack, quickly lifting 
her to her feet. ‘“‘ Fear me not, I say.” 

*“Good Mr. Beelze— ” 

** Peace, girl!” 

“Good Mr. Beelzebub, I ”-—— 

“ Girl, be silent, and listen to me,” said Jack. 
“T have no intention of harming you. Listen, I 
say.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

‘You love that footman, James ?” 

“Oh! Mr. Dev—” 

“Foolish girl, lam not the personage you take 
me for,” said Jack, ‘“but one who will make it 
worth your while to serve me.” 

“Serve you?” 

eViesen 

‘Where? Down—down there?” asked the 
girl, shuddering in horror, as she pointed with 
her trembling finger to the earth. 

“* No, you silly girl, up here,” said Jack, unable 
to suppress a grin at the girl’s question. ‘‘ Now, 
listen to me ere your silly companions return,” 

“< Yes, yes.” 

“Don’t throw yourself away upon that paltry 
coward of a James. ‘The fellow is unworthy the 
love of such a pretty girl as yourself, if he can 
run away and leave you in this manner. But 
enough of that. Will you serve me }” 

** How ?7—how ?”’ 

*“* By informing your mistress that the gentle- 
man who had an interview with Mr. Richard 
Clavering to-night will be at her side if ever she 
should need his services,” 

“Yes, sir ; yes, sir,” cried the girl, attempting 
to hurry away. 

But Jack detained her gently. 

“Tell her this,” he continued, in a hurried 
whisper ; “but say not a word to your master 
or your fellow-servants,” 

““T won't.” 

‘* Promise me faithfully.” 

mito: 

“T shall be sure to learn if you speak of this 
interview to any but herself.” 

“T will not, upon my word.” 
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“‘ Yes, I will tell her.’’ 

“Alone?”  . 

* Yes, sir ; alone.” 

“ Enough.” 

“May I go now?” 

“Ves; but take with you the reward of your 
labours. I never expect a service without pay- 
ment,’’ 

As he spoke he forced a silk network purse 
into the girl’s hand. | 

She held it a moment, then dropped it at her 
feet. 

Jack stooped, picked it up, and offered it to 
her. 

But the girl drew back. 

“Will you not take it ?” 

*““T cannot. You are the devil, and want me 
to sell my soul to you,” she sobbed. “O my! 
Omy! Do let me go—oh! do let me go!” 

“Girl, are you mad?” said Jack, removing 
hismask. ‘‘ Now are you satisfied lam aman?” 

The girl started, stared hard into his face, then 
dropped her eyes to the ground. 

“The—the mar—” 

“Hush!” cried Jack, catching at her arm 
quickly. ‘‘ You recognise me as a friend of your 
master’s. Enough. He must not know [I lave 
spoken to you, nor must any one else. DoasI 
have told you. Take this gold; and when, one 
day, you find a husband who will protect instead 
of desert you, I will see if I cannot find a little 
dowry for you. Nowgo; but besilent. Hark! 
the men servants are coming back again. There 
are no thieves about the grounds, and they may 
spare themselves the trouble. But I must be 
off. Remember your promise, and I will not 
forget mine.” 

Jack glided quickly away from the girl’s side, _ 
as shouts of— 

“There she is! There she is!”’ broke from 
the lips of the approaching servants, who, with 
lights in their hands, made their way towards 
her, James being one of the foremost. 

“Oh! my dear Lizzie, he cried, ‘I’m so glad 
you are safe.” 

“Don’t touch me, you cowardly fellow,” said 
the girl. ‘* Don’t speak to me. I won’t have 
nothing more to do with you. To run away and 
leave me as youdid! There, go away, now, or 
else I'll slap your face.” 

As the girl suited the action to the word, and 
repulsed her lover with a ringing slap on the 
cheek, Jack vaulted up on to the top of the 
garden wall at the further end of the grounds. 

As he reached the top of the brickwork, a 
shout from the road broke upon his ears, and, as 
a looked down, he perceived two officers below 

im. 

“Here he is! Here he is!” exclaimed one. 
“Now, you sir, come down, or we'll fetch you.” 

Jack fixed his mask quickly on his face, cast a 
hurried glance behind into the garden and th n 
along the road, where he could hear the sound 
of coming wheels. 
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All right,” was the reply, as the men moved 
close up under the wall on the road side, while 


best means to | the servants neared it from the garden. 
The coach was nearly opposite him now, and 


““T may give them the slip yet,” he muttered, 
then added aloud to the officers below, “Catch 
as Jack made a feint to drop dow up he sprang 


me as I fall.” 
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aud over the stage-coach he went, to the opposite 
side of the road. Another, bound, and he was 


lost to sight. ~) = 





CHAPTER. XIX. 
OLD CHARACTERS IN A NEW SCENE. 


‘‘REMANDED—yes, remanded for a week. The 
magistrate might as well have sent him for trial 
to-day. But the woman is discharged. Con- 
found it! But, no! Let me think. Perhaps, 
after all, justice plays into my hands, and helps 
me to the consummation of my wishes. Humph! 
Remandéd for a week, and then—why, then, of 
course, over the herring pond he goes, to a cer- 
tainty, unless ”— 

Ralph Grasper—for he it was—who thus soli- 
loquized as he sat alone in his small apartment, 
where we first made his acquaintance, paused, 
and rubbed his hands together, while his eyes 
sparkled with the thoughts that ran through his 
mind. 

“Unless,” he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ unless 
in that short week the woman who loves him so 
well may feel disposed to save him. She is at 
liberty ; but what can liberty be to her with her 
husband a branded felon far away, with the finger 
of scorn pointed at her at every turn, with her 
bread-winner no longer able to procure for her 
the necessaries of Tifes ith all lost to her—all, 
all, save honour? Honour? Pish! Honour 
is a commodity the well-provided-for may boast 
of ; but when all else is gone, it is not worth 
retention. Honour is all very well, but had I 
clung ts it, Me ut aE Take have been? A 
poor, pleading fool, obeying where I now com- 
mand. Honour? Bah pe 

He curled his lip contemptuously, and tossed 
off a glass of port wine which stood before him, 

Placing the glass on the table, and uncon- 
scion toying with its stem, he continued, half 
aloud— 3 

“ A day or two will bring her to my wishes. 
She will never sacrifice him to her feelings. 
There is no hope of eseape for him if I again 
appear against Thim, and she alone can’ prevent 
me. J will see her este at. her now wretched 
home. Her spirit, crushed and broken as it is, 
cannot enable her to resist my appeal.” 

He refilled the glass, and emptied it three or 
four times in quick succession, 

Then he rose from his seat. 

P The liquor had fired his blood and flushed his 
ace, 

Nay, more; it had drowned every feeling of 
manliness in his heart. 

He smiled as he drew on his overcoat and 
gloves, 

But it was a smile which told plainly that 
villainy lurked beneath it—that the soul of that 
man was black and dead within him. 

He wiped his silk hat round with his -hand- 
kerchief, smiling all the while at its glossy nap ; 
but he saw it not. | 

Hig. glances rested .on no outward object ; 
they were turned upon his own eyil thoughts. 

Slowly, yet erect, he strode from the room 
and out into'the open air. 

A moment he halted on the threshold, stared 
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vacantly along the street, and still with that 
smile upon his harsh features, strode away along 
the gravel footpath., = © 9 ©) | 

So intently absorbed was his- mind py the one 
subject of his thoughts, that even when he 
looked along the road'in the contrary direction 
to that which he was about to pursue, he saw 
not the tall form of a gentlemanly attired man 
leaning languidly against the gate-post of the 
next house. 

No sooner did he start on his. journey, than 
this personage drew himself up, and, as a pecu- 
liar light seemed to shoot from his eyes, he com- 
menced following Grasper along the road. | 

The pace at which he walked was the same as 
that the merchant felt disposed to adopt. | 

If Grasper halted for a moment, so did his 
follower, e f 

If the merehant, following the impulse of his” 
thoughts, redoubled his speed, so did the other. 

Twilight was fast giving place to the deeper 
gloom of night, and few persons were about, 
albeit the hour was but nine ; for scarcely in 
half a mile did they meet more than two, and 
those two servant girls who had been sent for 
the supper beer to the new public-house, which 
is ever inseparable from a new neighbourhood. 

Opposite one of these establishments, which 
occupied the corner of two roads, and through 
the modern glass front of which the gaslight 
streamed out into the street, Grasper paused, 
and taking his watch from his pocket examined 
it by the flood of light which made that part 
more gay than any other for some distance either 


way. ; 

‘The tall gentleman in the rear paused also, 
and drawing back into the shadow watched the 
rascally merchant intently. 

He observed the peculiar smile which still 
hung upon his features, and a shade of contempt 
passed across his own, and his fingers twitched 
nervously at the folds of the long Spanish cloak 
which hung gracefully from his shoulders, and 
which he now drew closer around him. 

Giving vent to a cough of satisfaction as he 
returned the time-piece to his fob, Grasper was 
about to pursue his way, when two persons made 
their way out of the door of the public-house, 
evidently engaged in deep conversation. 

As the light played upon their features, the 
shadow With a low chuckle, 


Perceiving Grasper, the two men ceased their 


| talk and adVaneed towards him. 


“Oh! My. Grasper,” cried one, ‘glad to see 
you. How: ‘ye de? How d’ye do pe } 

Grasper started, and by the suddenness with 
which the smile disappeared from his face, ap- 
peared anything but pleased at seeing them. 

Still, he held forth his hand towards the ex- 
tended one of the person who addressed him, 
and said— 

‘Oh! it’s you, Baker, is it, and your friend 
Perkins? How do you find yourselves?” 

- Can't, say very well,” said Baker. ran 
“Can't, ch? How's that?” — ty 
“Well, you see, Grasper, that confounded 

policeman’s staff last night "—— | oleae 
“Oh !—ah! yes: I heard something of it,” 





said Grasper, Ti a short, ‘vacant tone, as if ohis 
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mind was absorbed by other business, and he 
aS anxious to get away. 
- © You did?” said Perkins. 

“Yes. Some little scandal about Baker and 
yourself being intoxicated and making an exhi- 
bition of yourselves in the neighbourhood, attired 
only in your shirts. But, of course, I am a man 
of business, gentlemen, and haye little time to 
spare to listen to stories about drunken men.” 

“Drunken men, sir?” cried Baker, indignantly. 

“Tnsulted and outraged men, you mean, sir! 
—men who, in seeking to serve their country 
and ensure the peace of the neighbourhood, were 
waylaid, robbed, and insulted on the public high- 
way, and afterwards brutally treated by those 
“whose duty it was to protect us.” 

“Well, well! I have nothing to say in the 
matter. Pray do not be so warm upon a subject 
that does not concern me,” said Grasper, haughtily. 
~ “*Tt concerns everybody,” said Baker. - 

“ Even Miss Frump, your neighbour, perhaps,” 
said Grasper, who had heard of the scene of 
the previous evening. 

_ Baker blushed scarlet. 
~ “Sir, you do not belieye ”—— 

« What?” 

That [ »—— 

«Was outside your garden gate at a late hour, 
-attired only in your linen, and calling forth the 
indignation of all around. Indeed, I do believe 
‘it, sir, for I heard it from good authority.” 

* But, Mr. Grasper”’ | 
_ ™ But, gentlemen, it is past nine o’clock, and 
I have business of importance on hand to-night, 
and must wish you good evening,” said Grasper, 
decisively, 

“ But allow me to explain,’ pleaded Baker. 
** T assure you that the affair has positively made 
Mrs. Baker quite ill.” 

““ No doubt.” 

' “ Then I will explain the whole circumstance 
to you.” ) 

*“ Some other time,” 

** No, sir, now.” 

“‘ You must excuse me, indeed,” said Grasper. 
*“Oh! there is Miss Frump, with her jug in her 
hand, coming hither for her beer. You can ex- 
plain the affair to her perhaps ?” 

“The devil!” cried Baker, as he turned his 
gaze in the direction indicated by Grasper. 

_. The eyes of the cloaked stranger also followed 
those of the unfortunate gentleman, and per- 
ceived the lady mentioned within a few yards 
of the public-honse. | 

“ Well, I won't tell you about it now ; some 
other time,” said Baker, nervously. ‘‘ Good 
night, Mr. Grasper—good night, sir.” 

Grasper shrugged his shoulder, and walked 
away, a proceeding. which Baker and Perkins 
were evidently about to quickly follow, but in a 
contrary direetion, being desirous of avoiding 
the indignant glance of that ancient maiden, 
Miss Frnmp, 

The light in the public-house, however, played 
toe strongly upon the form and faces of the two 
-gentlemen to suffer them to +hide their identity, 
and the naturally red face of the maiden lady 
grew redder as her eyes encountered the slinking 

ure of poor Baker. 

“Ah, you nasty man!” she eried, indig- 
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nantly. “ Ain’t you ashamed to show yourself 
in the neighbourhood! You’re a disgrace—a— 
oh! shocking—shocking !” ! 

“My dear Miss Frump,” began Baker, in 
stammering tones, and blushing till his face was 
almost as red as her own. | 

The man in the cloak was about to move after 
Grasper, but when he heard the old lady’s re- 
marks, he drew back with a smile, muttering—: 

““T must watch that rascal; but if I follow 
him now, I may lose a chance of some fun. Let 
him go for the present, I can catch him when I 
please.. By Jove, the old lady’s indignation does 
not say much for her good sense. Poor Baker! 
T pity him, Itis hard to™have insult heaped 
upon injury.” 

Miss Frump became furious. ; 

“Do you dare to dear me, you—you odious 
rascal?” she fairly screamed. 

“ My good woman” 

“Tm not a good woman,” cried the old lady. 

“You ain’t a bad one, are you?’’ said Parkins, 
coming to his nervous friend’s aid. 

“Mea bad woman—me? Do you call me a 
bad woman? I'll have you to know, sir, that 
I’m a respectable maiden. lady... That—that— 
oh! the viper!” | , 

Here the lady’s power of speech failed. 

But action took its place. 

As she finished speaking, she walked up close 
to Perkins, and shook her china jug in his face 
with such a furious gesture, that that gentleman, 
fearful that the beauty of his own countenance 
might be spoiled, deemed it best to spoil the 
beauty of the jug, so raising his walking cane, 
he dealt the vessel a blow, and smashed it into 
a dozen fragments, leaving only the handle on 
the fingers of the irritable and disgusted lady. 

This unexpected action seemed for a time to 
utterly confuse Miss Frump. — , 

She stood for some moments looking upon the 
handle of the jug, as if unable to realize what 
had occurred, 

Then she turned her gaze upon Perkins, and 
from him to Baker. re 

There was a grin of satisfaction upon that 
gentleman’s face. The action of his friend had 
somewhat avenged him. _ 

* Serye you right,” he said. | 

These words broke the spell which enchained 
her... 

In an instant a wonderful change came over 
the ancient maiden. 

The look of surprise vanished. . 

Fury took its place. . . rs 

Her eyes started forward from out of their 
sockets. 

The teeth, or rather the few which remained 
of a once good set, were ground together, while 
the nostrils were widely dilated. 

*‘ Serve me right, you vampire!” she hissed 
rather than spoke. ‘‘Serye me right? Oh! 
you. monster! You—you” 

“ Go it, mother Frump—go it, old girl!” said 
a laughing voice behind her. | 

The woman turned like an enraged tigress, 
and stood face to face with a Boas asin Ty at 
young fellow, whom the souud of her voice ha 
called-from the bar of the public-house, where, 
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attention to the pretty barmaid than to his 
glass of ale. 

_ It was the same individual who had annoyed 
the maiden lady by his remarks on the night 
before, while gazing from their different windows 
at the comical figure which poor Baker cut in 
his shirt at the door of his own house. 

“Oh! it’s you, you jackanapes, is it?” she 
cried ; “ you nasty little insulting puppy!” . 

“ What's the matter, old dame?” questioned 
the young man. ‘“ Are you wild that Mr. Baker 
ain’t so fascinating to-night as he waslast? Or 
did the sight of him then turn your aged brain? 
Wouldn’t wonder, ..Rare sights are always pleas- 

‘ing you know, and dwell so much longer in the 
recollection. I say, Baker, can’t you oblige the 
old lady again, eh ?” | 

“Such goings on may suit his own wife, but 
they don’t me!” exclaimed the lady. ‘‘ They 
please such blackguards as you, but not decent 
and respectable people. He ought to be indicted, 
and prosecuted, and imprisoned, for standing 
before a respectable lone woman’s house, with 
nothing on but his shirt! It’s shocking — 
shocking!” , ae 
_ “ There, go home,’ said the young man. “ You 
know you could cut your head off because he 
wasn’t there without any shirt at all, or else 
because his old woman pulled him indoors before 
you gota good look at him.” 

“ [ll have him put in prison for it.” 

“ And go up against him ?” 

“ Yes ; and so would any other woman who ”’— 

‘“Had got as little shame in her as you have. 
Oh! Miss Frump, what a pity it is you are too 
old to get married.” 

“Me married ? Never !” 

“You are only vexed you are not.” 
' “Me vexed ?” 

CONE ie eae ale 

““ No, sir ; but I should be disgusted to think 
that a drunken, dissipated husband would dis- 
erace me by carrying out such discusting tricks, 
und compel every respectable family in the 
neighbourhood to keep their blinds down,” 

“Do you keep yours ?”’ 

To be sure [ do.” | 

“Shall I tell you what for, Miss Frump ?” 
said the young man, with a wink at Baker. 

© What, pray ?”’ - 

““Why, because you can peep out of the cor- 
ner without being seen from the street.”’ 

‘Me peep?” . 

“Yes, you.’ ” | 

“ Oh, you wicked, lying rascal ?"’ 

“ Why, I’ve been watching you. Now I tell 
you what it is, old Mother Frump, don't come 
the modest too much, or perhaps I shall tell every- 
body about” 

“ What?” shrieked the old lady. . 

“Oh! Never mind, L know, so do you,” said 
the young man, with another sly wink. 

“You, nor nobody else, can say anything 
against my character, No, never could, and 
never will be able todo, There, you insulting 
young raseal, [ defy you—I defy you.” 

* You do }” 

Gos. 

‘* Very well; you will see. You’ve had agood 
fling at Baker, and now it shall be his turn,” 


* 
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“ And [ll help him to it,” muttered Jack, as 


the old woman bounced indignantly away towards 
her home, and the three men, laughing loudly, 
turned into the public-house. . 7 alee 
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CHAPTER XX. 


SPRING-HEELED JACK MAKES A COMPACT WITH 
TWO OF HIS VICTIMS AND REVEALS HIMSELF, 


SPRING-HEELED JAcK waited till the old lady 
had got some distance on her way heme, and the 
roar of laughter called forth by the indignant 
manner in which she had bounced off had becom 
somewhat moderated, and then he stole out from 
the shadow of the house where he had stood 
concealed, and pressing his hat low down over 
his forehead strolled into the public-house bar 
humming a merry tune. rh 
He had little fear of being recognised b 
either Baker or Perkins, who he had seven ae 
a trick in reward for his attempted capture, as 
by wearing his mask on the night before it was 
absolutely impossible they could identify him as 
the person who had committed the outrage upon 
them, and caused them both ill-treatment and 
indignities at the hands of the constables, _ 
So he strolled up alongside of Baker, and 
politely wishing him good evening, a very com- 
mon custom with strangers out of the great 


thoroughfares of the city, called for a glass of — 


wine, and stood apparently engaged in’ thought, 
drumming his fingers on the bar. | 

“T should like to serve that prudish old maid 
out,’’ said the young man ; ‘‘ I should indeed.” 

“ She deserves ‘it,’ said Baker ; ‘‘ but perhaps 
ue better course to adopt is to take no notice of 

er.” , . 

“‘T should say she had been crossed in loye,” 
remarked Perkins, “and so finds a pleasure in 
villifying all our sex.” *' 

“* Lor! how she did go on last night,” said the 
young man; ‘I wish Spring-heeled Jack had 
got hold of her instead of you. I'd give a pound 
to hear he had frightened the life out of her; I 
would, or my name’s not Tom Bedford. I don’t 
think she’d have much to say about decency if 
he sent the old gal to her own door attired only 
in her shift, eh, Baker ?” 

“Lor’! it would be a lark. I'd let her hear 
my voice out of window, if I knew she was 
there. Tit for tat—I'd give her tit for tat!” 

‘ Revenge is sweet,” murmared Perkins. _ 

“Yes ; but you were precious lucky in getting 
out of sight of the old girl. Confound her! Now 
I wonder if she will endeavour to bring up the 
affair in a police court }?” 

<\nd Baker positively paled at the idea, 

“Not she!” said Bedford. , 

“I don’t know so much about that,” remarked 
Perkins. “These very extraordinary modest 
females will often do what those whose profes- 
sions are not near so great would feel ashamed 
to enter upon.” 

“That’s true!’ said Baker. “ Confusion ! 
But she would make me, if not the despised, at 
least the ridicule, of all who know me!?® 

“No doubt drive you out of the neighbour- 
hood,” said Perkius. 
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“T couldn’t stand much about it,” said Baker, 
dolefully. 

“Turn the tables on her,” said Bedford ; 
*€ that’s the best.” 

“ Oh! but how?” said Baker. 

“ That’s the thing—how,” remarked Perkins. 

“ Can't we hit upon some idea? ” said Bedford, 
whose eyes sparkled at the thought. 

‘* Yes,” said Jack, turning suddenly. 

_ ~The three men’ looked up surprised, and re- 
treated a step. 
“Sir!” stammered Baker. 

“TI beg your pardon for my apparent rudeness, 
but having been witness to the scenes of last 
night and this evening, and likewise overhearing 
a part of your conversation, I thought I coul 
make bold to suggest how your desires to turn 
the tables upon this lady might be carried 
out.” 

‘* How—how ?” said Tom Bedford, quickly. 
“Tell us, there’s a good fellow, whoever you 

are, Nothing would afford us greater pleasure, 
-would it, Baker?” 
-» Baker was a prudent man. 
The person before him was a stranger. 
’ He hesitated, ere he replied — ‘ 

“ Perhaps.” 

“My friend is loth to speak out before a 
stranger,” said Tom.. | 

“ A stranger ?” repeated Jack. 

“ Yes,” said the young man, looking inquir- 
ingly into his face. 

“Well, yes, perhaps you are right, though me 
and these gentlemen, I think, have met before,” 
said Jack, | | 

“JT have no recollection,” said Baker. 

-“ Nor I,” said Perkins. 

“Your memories are not good, I should think 
then,” said Jack. , 

~“ Pretty fair,” replied Baker. 

““ Can’t say I've got a very bad one,’’ rejoined 
Perkins. 7 

And then both men examined the features of 
our hero.” 

Apparently their scrutiny was of no avail, for 
Baker shook his head, and Perkins shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ Then you do not recognise me?” said Jack, 
after a pause. 

“ Indeed, no.” 

“ Well, no matter,” said Jack ; “‘ I believe we 
have, and acting upon that belief I made bold to 
break in upon your conversation ; but if it is 
offensive, I will say no more,” 

“ Offensive, I should say not, if you can do 
that old woman a good turn, or rather a bad one.” 

“T could.” 

“ And would?” asked Bedford, quickly. 

“On certain conditions, yes,” replied Jack, 
slowly, — . 

And what are they ?” asked Baker. 

- © First, a promise of secrecy.” 

~“ Oh! that of course,” replied Tom Bedford, 
his face brightening up at the prospect of being 
revenged on Miss Frump. 

“ And what is the second? ” asked Baker. 
© Why, that only me and this young man has 
a hand in the business; that is all.” 
© T have no wish to,” said Perkins.” 

*€ Nor J,” said Baker, 
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“It would not be prudent, as you are both 
married men,” said Jack, with a sly glance. 

“Of course you meditate no villainy,” said 
Baker, suddenly and suspiciously. 

“Sir,” said Jack, “1 may be arough, but I 
am not.a ruffian.” There was a tone of wounded 
dignity in the words. “I can enjoy a bit of fun, 
but not positive outrage. -The vindictiveness of 
the old lady’s spirit prompts me to teach her a 
lesson in charity, if an opportunity offers, and 
one can easily be made by her neighbours cre 
long lending their assistance. But as I said 
before, myself and this young man alone will be 
held responsible, as, in the event of us getting 
into trouble, none will suffer but ourselves, for 
in the eye of the law, asimple freak is sometimes 
as bad asacrime. For instance, the trick played 
upon you last night.” 

“Trick, you eall it,” said Baker. 
robbery and violence.” 

“No, not robbery,” said Bedford, “ for you 
had your things returned.” 

‘““It was more than a joke though,” said 
Perkins. | 

“T call it a good one,” said Bedford, “‘ Don’t 
you, sir?” 
~  Assuredly yes.” 

“ You do?” said Baker. 

oS do 

“Then I don’t ; that’s all I can say.”, 

“‘ There—there, don’t be sore about it,” said 
Jack. 

“Sore! Look at my head.” 

Baker raised his hat, and showed a piece of 
strapping plaster, with « doleful visage. —_ 

“* How did you get that ?” asked our hero, 

“ Why, all through that Spring-heeled Jack.” 

And the poor fellow began to recount the 
whole story of the previous night’s adventure. 

Jack listened to him patiently till the end: 

‘‘ But I do feel more sore against that Miss 
Frump, after all, than I do against Jack, for I 
sought to effect’ his capture, and hence excited 
him to what he did ; but I have never done any 
harm to this woman, and ought to expect: pity, 
rather than aught else from her.”’ r 

““ Tt wouldn’t take you long to forgive Jack 
the trick he played upon you, especially if he 
played one on the old lady, eh?” 

“J don’t believe it would, positively I don’t,” 
said Baker. e On 

‘“‘ Then he will earn your forgiveness ere long,” 
said Jack. . 

‘¢ Flow do you know?” asked Baker. 

“ Are you a friend of his?” inquired Perkins. 

Jack turned to the bar, and took the glass of 
wine therefrom, which he hastily swallowed, 
then, as he replaced the glass on the bar, he 
hurriedly slipped the mask on his face, and 
turned towards them. 

“‘ T am the individual himself!” he exclaimed. 
“ Do you recognise me now?” 

The three men recoiled, and Baker turned 
white as a ghost, but recovering himself, he 
stretched out his hand, saying— i 

“« Jack, give that old woman a fright, and I'll 
forgive you.” 

“Your hand on the compact,” said Jack, 
shaking the extended hand. ‘“ I may require 
your assistance,” he added, turning to: Bedford. 


“Tt was 
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*“ And you shall have it willingly,” was the 
reply, 
“Then meet meat midnight. For the present, 
good-bye,” |.) | 
) And taking the mask from his face, he bowed 
to Baker and Perkins, and left the house. 





CHAPTER, XXI. 


SPRING-HEELED JACK EFPECTS AN ENTRANCE INTO 
_ MISS FRUMP’S HOUSE—THE OLD MAID’S TERROR. 


One o'clock, had struck, and perfect silence 
reigned throughout the generally quiet neigh- 
bourhood in: which Grasper, Baker, and Miss 
Frump resided, 

The public-house, to which we haye before re- 

‘ferred, had closed its doors and turned down its 
gases quite an hour and a half before, at which 
time Tom Bedford, who had outstayed his com- 
panions some time in order to have a little con- 
‘versation with the pretty barmaid, took his 
departure. 
‘The’ young man, however, did not proceed 
home immediately, but waited outside the house 
in order to keep his appointment with Jack, 
elated at the prospect of a bit of fun with the 
ill-tempered old lady. 

True to his appointment, our hero made his 
appearance, and after a few moments’ conversa- 
tion, he took the arm of Tom, and together they 
proceeded to the latter’s lodgings. | 
» Tom Bedford ‘was a city clerk—a position ob- 
tained for him by his: friends, who resided in 
Yorkshire: ) 

He was alone in London, at least as far as 
regarded relatives, and lodged at the house of 
the cashier of the firm where he was employed— 
a staid, middle-aged man, and the father of a 
family, who often felt it his duty to rate Tom on 
his joking propensities and his late hours. 

Tom was not a rake, but he was fond of the 
‘company of young men of his own age, and, con- 
sequently, the bagatelle-room was often a place 
where he was when he should have been in bed. 

But withal, he was a generous-hearted fellow, 
aud so the staid cashier overlooked a great deal, 
and Tom retained his lodgings next door to the 
dwelling of Miss Frump, whose querulous nature 
made her no very great favourite with the 
cashier and his family. 

But if there was anything Tom’s fellow-sServant 
and landlord’ objected to, it was the young man 
bringing home any of his friends after the family 
had retired to rest. 

‘This was a difficulty which the young man felt 
now as he walled arm-in-arm with Jack, but he 
frankly told his companiow so, and likewise in- 
timated that he had no desire to offend the 
cashier. feseiritt : 

Jack mused a moment. 

» That is awkward,” he said. 

“Yes. For Ma. Sinclair has certainly been 
kind to me, and I should but ill requite that 
kindness by giving him any annoyance.” | 

“True. But if he has retired to bed, he will 
know nothing of the circumstance.” 

‘ He will hear us both enter the house.” 

“ He need not.” 


‘¢ How can it be avoided? Can you spring up 
though my window?” asked Bedford. -|). | 
‘J could do so, perhaps; but. then I, might 
be seen. You had better take me on your, back 
and carry me up to your room, then there will 
be but your footstep on passage and stair.” » 
‘©Good! I can manage that.” ant) * 
Arriving at the house, Tom opened the door 
with his latch key, and Jack springing upomhis 


back, Tom made his way up, the stairs torhis — 


own room. raja « beter 

As he turned the handle of the door, a man’s 
voice exclaimed— dy? 

“Ts that you, Mr. Bedford ?” ty 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” answered Tom. | thei 

“You are late ?”’ 

“* Yes, rather.” 

“Good night.” | . 

““ Good night, sir.” ‘tn 

Tom closed the door quickly behind. him, and 
dropped Jack softly to the floor. out, Hist 

“The old boy was awake, you see,” he said, 
in a whisper, as he moved a candle from the 
wash-hand basin, where it had been placed for 
him in safety, on to the table. 1 alT 

Jack walked. silently to the window ofthe 
room, and softly raised the sash. tc @ 

Placing his head out, he examined the premises 
on either side, and strained his eyes up and down 
the street. ! oheadas ' f4 | -_ 

Not a footfall broke the silence... 

Drawing back his head, he said—; 

“TI can easily spring. from the sill of this 
window to that of the old lady’s, but "—— |, 

* What?” dont | 

“‘ Doubtless her window’ is secured, and she 
might wake ere I could succeed in opening it.” 

* And raise an alarm.” ' 7» 

“Yes, that would wake the whole neighbour- 
hood,” said Jack, “ere I could effect an entrance.” 

* That’s awkward.” . ya 

“ And furthermore, some wakeful neighbour 


~_ 


on the opposite side might by cbanke observe me,” — 


““So they might, although I think everybody 
is asleep but us two,” said Bedford. ff 
“Is this the only apartment you possess ?”’ 
“No; I have another.” Se ett 
* Which?” | 
“The room next this.” | 
“Good. It opens on the back?” 
Yes.” 1 | Ww 
“That will be the best way to get into the old 


——&—~. -- - 


lady’s house without disturbing her or running — 


the risk of being seen, o resides there 
besides herself? " ) ‘et : nid me 
‘Only an old erabby gentleman, as deaf as a 
post, who occupies the two parlours; He would 
never hear you.” he" Thfoow bok * 
“Ts that all?” QO» 
“Yes. Miss Frump keeps the house, and 
Mr. Duppy is her lodger. |He is about as miser- 
able an old man.as.she is woman, He is a 
bachelor, and a bachelor at fifty-five or sixty 
ain’t up to much.” » lsitd hast 
Jack’s eyes twinkled, and a smile passed over 
hisemouth, 9 "| 5, lw Dil 
. “Twill take a survey from that window there, 
if you please, Of course, E could give the old 


woman a pretty fright ‘from the front, but then 
discovery would defeat the object I have in view.” 


i ee ee 
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“Step softly, then.” 
“* All right.”> 
‘Tom opened the door of 
softly closed the window, 
should excite suspicion. 

‘Taking the candle, the two then’ proceeded to 
the next room, and Jack, looking from the 
window, perceived a small outhouse just beneath 
him, which served as a lumber or coal cellar for 
both houses, and whose slated roof reached up 
‘almost to the first floor window. 

“ Capital !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ capital ! ” 

“ What ?” asked Bedford, still in a whisper. 

“That outhouse.” 

“« Well?” 3 

“ By standing on that, I can raise the window 
of the room, and enter the house, while, at the 
same time, it will afford me a ready means to 
get back here.”’ 

“ So it will.” 

“ Now let me understand the position of the 
eh) occupied as sleeping apartments,"’ said 

ack, - 

“The old lady sleeps in the first-floor front 
room,” 
uN Gp. 

“And the old gentleman in the back parlour.” 
Very well.” | | 

“The house is in every respect the same as 
this,” said Bedford, “ only there the’staircase is 
to the right of the passage instead of the left.” 

“Certainly. Now, Mr. Bedford, I will see if 
I cannot make her more charitable to others in 
misfortune. Close your window, but do not 
fasten it, as I shall wish to return this way.” 

“ All right; but I go with you?” 

is No.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘* Because I can escape where you could not,” 
said Jack, looking significantly at his heel. 

““T understand.” 

““ Put out the light.” 

“Ts that necessary ?” 

“ Yes, for two reasons.” . 

“ And what are they ?” 

“The first, that it may appear you’ have re- 
tired to bed, for you must not be thought to 
have had any hand in this business, and I would 
advise you to divest yourself of your coat and 
waistcoat.” 

“* T see.” | . 

© The next reason why it is necessary you put 
out, the light is, because it may not tend to dis- 
cover me as I either get in or out this window 
or your neighbour's.” 

“Tt might do that.” : 

“There is a probability of its doing so, at 
least, and my wish is not to be discovered now.” 

“ Then out it goes,” said Bedford. 

“ And so do I,” said Jack. “ Keep your eyes 
and ears open, both front and back.” 

“ All right.” | 

Bedford blew out the candle. 

Jack sprang oyer the window-cill, and alighted 
on the small outbuilding without any noise. 

Bedford watched him eagerly and anxiously. 

‘Shut the window.” 

“Now? 5 

“Tt would be 
fasten it.” 


the room, while Jack 
lest its being open 


bettér'to “do 'so : only do not 
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‘* You may be sure of that.” 

fom shut down the window, and took up his 
position so that he could see Jack’s proceedings 
through the glass. 

Our hero first took a good survey of the sur- 
roundings, and then turned his attention to the 
window he wished to enter. 

The blind was not drawn down over it, and 
Jack endeavoured to peer into the room: 

But of course in the darkness he could see 
nothing of what was therein. 

Then he tried to rise the sash, but found it 
fastened. 

“ Humph!” he muttered. “I must draw 
my diamond over the glass; but first my mask.” 

He took this hideous and’ inseparable com- 
ss from his pocket, and'adjusted it to his 

ace. | 

“ Now if [ have to jump for it, I shall not be 
recognised. Now to cut the glass.’” 

He drew his ring across the centre pane of 
the upper sash, producing a slight: scratching 
sound, | | 

Holding his left hand just under his right, he 
gave the glass a slight tap with his finger near 
the bottom mark, and a piece about four inches 
wide fell outwards into his hand. «|: 

“ A professional burglar could not have re- 
moved it easier or more silently,” he muttered, 
as he gently laid it at his feet on the roof of the 
outhouse. _ 

Then he listened intently. — i 

Still no sound, save the wind as it rustled the 
jeares of a stunted tree in the garden beneath 

im, ta 2 | 

“Allright,” he muttered. “Now to business.” 

He drew back the cuff of his coat, and inserted 
his hand through the opening in the glass, ! 

Click ! | OMIT 

The catch which secured the window was 
unlatched. 

Nothing now barred our hero’s progress to 
the dark room. Liss bat! 

He did not, however, immediately raise: the 
sash, but paused and listened, straining every 
nerve to catch the slightest sound that might 
indicate others were aware of his:presence besides 
Tom Bedford. 

He knew that aged people sleep lightly, and 
that even the sharp click of a latch might arouse 
them. i ysl i 

But a few moments assured 
not yet awoke either of the sleepers in 
house. | 

He grasped the sash in both hands, and flung 
the window quickly up. 

It creaked not in its ascent, and with a smile 
of satisfaction, Jack sprang over the cill, and 
dropped softly on to a sofa placed beneath it. 

In the course of a few moments Jack’s eyes 
became so accustomed to the darkness, that he 
could make out every object in the apartment, 
and the position of the door was plainly visible 
to him from where he sat. 

Crossing the room, he flung it open, and stood 
upon the landing. 

Here he could hear the loud snore of Miss 
Frump, as the musi¢ of her nasal organ awoke 
the silence of the house. 

Leaning over the banisters, he could hear 


him that he‘hid 
that 


TTY 


a ae 
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another person snoring in unison with the old 
lady. > 7 

The sou.td came from the back parlour, where 
deaf Mr. Duppy was said to sleep. 

. “Now,” muttered Jack, “how shall I pro- 
ceed? Shall I frighten the old gentleman up 
into her room, or the.virtuous maiden down into 
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features and strangely attired form. 
deep hollow voice, he exclaimed— 
“Miss Frump, awake !”’ it hen ac? 
And Miss Frump did awake instantly, half 
starting up in the bed as she did so, with mouth 
and eyes open. to their utmost. width, and her 
shoulders drawn up to her ears, and completely 


his? The latter I think will be the best course | buried in the frill of her largenight-cap. |. 


to pursue.” 

He turned his cloak, made sure that his mask 
was properly adjusted, then placing his chest 
across the rail of the banisters, lifted his feet 
from the stairs, and permitted his body to 
slide down the balustrades till he reached the 
passage. 

The back parlour door was left open about an 
inch, and Jack turned instantly to the front 
room door, and, turning the handle, discovered 
it was fast. | 

The key, however, had been left in the lock, 
and this Jack instantly removed and _ placed 
under the mat before the door. 

Then he went to the street door, softly drew 
back the bolts, and ‘slipped the lock, leaving it 
so that the slightest push would send it open, 

Having done this, he again listened. 

The breathing of the sleepers was as regular 
as before, and Jack grasped the handrail, and 
commenced silently to ascend the stairs, and 
once more stood before the door of Miss Frump’s 
bedroom. 2 

For the first time he perceived’a faint light 
through the keyhole, and he stooped and peered 
through the little crevice into the room. 

A small night-light was burning on a tdilet- 
table under the window, and he coultl see the 
foot. of the four-post bedstead. on which. Miss 
Frump reclined, also a chair on:which that 
lady’s garments lay, surmounted by something 
‘that looked, like ‘a curly-haired’ dog, of a brown 
black colour. bolotslrag 
©) “ Confoundit!”ssaid/Jack ; ‘f Iwish Bedford 
had told me she had a dog in the house.’, The 
animal will spoilalli ,The moment I open the 
door, he will commence barking... What—ay— 
a dog—no, it’sa wig.?) © I g 
And Jack could scarcely keep back the laughter 
which was about to burst from his lips: 7. 

“So the old lady wears a-wig. Hurrah! so 
much the better, She will look a prettier object 
without it. By my faith, but she will never let 
Baker have so much of her tongue again, I 
warrant,” : to * 

He opened the door softly. 

The faint light played upon his white long 
cloak, and gave him the appearance of ‘a spective 
with a horrible face. 

The snoring ceased as the door opened. 

The old lady turned upon her pillow. | 

Jack darted quickly behind the lone curtains. 

. But Miss Frump did not awake ; the moye- 
ment of the door had been, just suflicient to 
ete her snoring, but not to thoroughly arouse 
ler. 

In’ another, moment the nasal organ of the 
old lady was again in full tune, and Jack tip- 
toed across the room, taking in every object in 
the apartment as he did so. 

He raised the night-light from the table, and 
held it before him so as to Jight up his hideous 
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A picture of such comical horror did she seem, 
that Jack could-with difficulty prevent shrieking 
with laughter. . — etlt oft of senna 

“ Miss Frump!.” he again spoke in a. hollow 
tone, “‘ I have come to fetch you.” =» 9) 

He dropped the little night wick to, the floor, 
and placing his foot upon it, extinguished the 


: 


light, extending his arms as he didso,and bending | 


over the bed. 

With a short, gaspin 
Miss Frump’s head an 
and disappeared under the bedclothes. 

“Come,” said Jack. 

The coverlet of the | 
and even in the gloom of that apartment Jack 
could see that . the, old lady -was trembling 
violently with terror. aa 

“ Woman, I can’t wait! Come!” «= 


half-shrick, half-sob, 
shoulders sank back, 


LO} 


Jack -placed -his hand on the: coverlet, and it 


rested on Miss Frump’s shoulder. . . ws 
_A shriek, which, had.it not been smothered, by 
the old lady being so low-down under. the bed- 
clothes, must have aroused. the, whole neighbour- 
hood, was the answer... °° ... nat ry 8 
“ Miss Frump, you are mine !? x donned 
‘‘G-o-0-d h-e-a-ven,. s-a-ve me!” cried Miss 
Frump, wriggling her body down, lower and 
lower in the bed, fill her feet and ankles pro- 
truded beyond the covering at the foot...» 
“Old woman, I can wait no-;longer!’” said 
Jack, catching hold of one of her feet. + 4 
- With another cry the old Jady drew. her legs 
back, till the position of her:body in the. ceutre 
of the bed seemed like that ofa ball... 
Jack waited a moment, for the old Jady was 
now muttering a prayer. 
Then grasping at the 


bedelothes, J ack gave 


floor, leaving the old woman, attired only in her 


bed-gown and large; frlled :night-cap, drawn up 


into a heap in the centre of the bed. _. 
“Oh! for merey’s sake!” she began, . + _, 
Jack caught hold of the frill of her night-eap, 
and by a sudden-pull broke. its string, revealing 
to his gaze the bald pate of Miss Frump,. 
“You don’t require any garnients where I am 
going to take you to,” he said. ipa oc. 
The old lady gave a terrific bound, and sprang 
from the bed to the opposite side of the reom 
from where Jack stood, shrieking in terror as 
she did so. | | . 
Then she paused, as if not knowing how to 
act. pre 
“Tis useless, you can never escape me,’ said 
Jack, still keeping up.the-hollow tone, 
The old woman stammexed something, but it 
yy. her 


'3as 


was rendered , unintelligible to Jack b 


terror, ) <, bigthsd 
Jack again extended his arms, and said—. 
“Come!” er 
“ Go! go !—oh!: go away,” she gasped. 
‘ With you—yes ; without you—no,” said 


—_—— 





bed.commenced to shake, 


Then ina | 


oe 


o~ a 


them a! rapid.,jerk,. and flung them onto the — 
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SPRING-HEELED JACK AND THE WARDER. 


Jack, “ Your time has come ; wewant unchari-| Down dropped Miss Frump on her knees. 
table women in my regions, and there must you| “TI will never be uncharitable again—-never, 
go with me.” never,” she cried, in supplicating tones. “Oh! 
He sprang upon the bed. have mercy on me—a poor, lone woman.” 
The old lady flew to the door of the apart-| ‘‘ Your time has come ; you have nothing to 
ment, which Jack had left half open, and ran |live for ; nobody to care for, so come.’ 


full butt against it, closing it with a loud bang. Jack put his arms around her, and lifted her 
In a moment Jack was by her side. to her feet. 
His hand grasped her arm. “ Mur—mur—oh $” 
C 
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—— 


Terror caused her legs to give way beneath 
her, and down she went into a sitting position 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


against the door, nearly pulling Jack upon her, THE ALARM—THE NEIGHBOURHOOD AROUSED — THE 


who, as he gave a sudden jerk back to save him- 
self, pulled the old lady’s bedgown fairly over 
her head. 

Shame and terror combined now caused the 
old Jady to fight most desperately, and succeeding 
in releasing her arms from the garment, she 
sprang at the handle of the door, pulled it open, 
and fled down the stairs at a wonderful speed, 
while Jack, holding the bedgown in his hand, 
stood in the doorway, fairly shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“Oh my—oh my!” eried the lady, ‘ what 
shall Ido? WhereshallI go? Where shall I 
hide?” ) 

And she rushed wildly and frantically along 
the passage, evidently in her terror not knowing 
what to do. 

Jack re-entered the bedroom, flung the bed- 
sown upon the bed, and seizing the old lady’s 
clothes, wig and all, from off the chair, sprang 
down the stairs after Miss Frump, who was 
pacing the passage and wringing her hands in 
agony. | 

~The moment she perceived the white figure of 
Jack on the stairs, she made a desperate effort to 
enter the front parlour. . 

This, of course, she was unable to do, and she 
turned and fled towards the street door. 

She reached it, placed her hand on the lock, 
but the recollection of her scanty attire deterred 
her from opening it, and she stood upon the mat 
wringing her hands. 

‘“‘ Now, woman, enough of this,” he said, in an 
angry, though stiJl hollow tone. 

He stretched out his hand, as if to grasp her. 

With a loud ery she darted past him. 

Jack sprang back to the foot of the stairs to 
prevent ber ascending them, 

He was resolved to force her to seek refuge in 
the back parlour. 


At this moment the door of that apartment. 


was flung open, and the old deaf bachelor stood 
on the threshold. 
‘“ What’s the matter ?” he cried. 


me! Oh dear! oh dear!” 


“Eh, what? Oh! oly! oh!” 


The old gentleman had eaught sight of the 


white figure of Jack, and staggered back into his 
roon. 

‘‘ Now;” said Jack, clutching the arm of Miss 
Frump, “ now—now you are mine for ever!” 

With a shriek that startled Jack himself, she 
broke from his hold and bounded into the back 
parlour, our hero flinging her garments in after 
her just as she turned and closed the door in his 
face. 

“Save me, Mr. Duppy—good Mr. Duppy— 
kind Mr, Duppy—save me, oh! save me!” 

“Don’t hold me so tight, woman—go away, 
woman—you're all undressed,” were the words 
Jack heard as he turned the key, which was in 
the lock, upon them. 


“Oh! Mr, Duppy, the—the devil’s come for 





SCENE IN THE BACK PARLOOUR. 


Away up the stairs bounded Jack, three steps at 
a time, into the back room and through the 
window on to the roof of the little coal-shed 
beneath it. 

Here he paused, and held his sides for laughter 
which he could not give vent to without the fear 
of discovery was nearly choking him. 

Recovering himself somewhat, he let down the 
window of Miss Frump’s house, and, stepping 
along the roof of the shed, tapped at that of 
Tom Bedford’s. , . 

Tom, who stood beside his window, instantly 
flung it wide open, and our hero sprang lightly 
into the room beside his new found friend. 

“* Well,” exclaimed Tom, breathless with excite- 
ment, ‘‘what have you done? I heard the old 
lady scream. I'm all impatience ; do tell,” 

“Hush! do not speak so loud,” said Jack, 
** T’ve got her into the old man’s room, and locked 
her there with him, together with her clothes.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Hush! The old dame left her bedgown in 
my hand in her struggles, and her frilled cap I 
pulled off her head before, so that she cuts a 
pretty figure. You heard her scream?” 

Ves? 


“ How 2” 

“Tt will give you an exeuse for arousing the 
people of this house and your neighbours, and 
leading them into the old lady’s dweiling to see 
what’s the matter,” 

“Bravo! good. But”—— 

But what ?” 

“ How are we to getin? We dare not force 
an entrance through the window,” said Bedford, 
in a disappointed tone of voice, 

“T’ve arranged that.” 

** How 2” 

“Opened the front door.” 

* You have ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Capital, but ”—— 

What ?”’ 

‘‘Can she punish us for entering her house ? 
She’s a nasty old woman, you know.” 

“You heard her ery out for help, shriek 
murder. You know her to be a lone woman, 
and all that; therefore what man would not 
rush to her rescue ?” 

“TY see, I see,” eried Bedford. 
will be a good Jaugh for Baker,” 

**Go aad rouse them up.” 

** And you ?” 

“Had better remain here till all is again quiet. 
A stranger might excite suspicion.” 

‘* So he might.” 

‘* Besides, I want to make it appear that the 
old lady has occupied the same room with the 
bachelor, and that some quarrel between them- 
selves was the cause of the cries.” 

“T’ll heap the coals on for her—T’'ll heap them 
on, Miss Frump—the virtnous and indignant 
Miss Frump—in the old -bachelor's bedroom, 


“* By jingo! it 


es 


—— 


“6 Good.” NV] 


attired only in her chemise! Hurrah! the whole - 
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neighbourhood shall know it to-morrow. 
goes, to commence.” 

Tom Bedford opened the room door and called 
out loudly— 

“Mr. Sinclair !. Mr. Sinclair !” 

In a moment the cashier’s voice met the ears 
of Jack as he sat stifling his laughter in Tom’s 
room, 

“ What's the matter ?” 

“Oh! sir, do get up at once. There’s murder 
or something !’’ 

* What—where—what ?” 

And bang open went the door of Mr, Sinclair’s 
bedroom on the second floor.” 

“Didn't you hear the shrieks ?” 

“Shrieks! Where ?” 

** Next door.” 

“ Next door—which way ?” 

“At Miss Frump’s. It was her voice that 
roused me up. She’s been roaring ‘ Fire— 
murder—thieves—help !’ for more than half an 
hour,” cried Tom. 

‘“‘God bless my soul!” said Sinclair; “ I think 
I must have heard something too, but I don’t 
hear any voice now.” 

“That’s what makes me so uncomfortable, sir. 
I’m afraid she’s murdered,” said Tom in a solemn 
tone. 

It certainly cost him an effort to appear so 
much concerned, 

‘“‘ Murdered !’? cried Sinclair. 

eR. 

“ Goodness gracious me !”’ 

“The sounds got fainter and fainter every 
moment, and now they have ceased altogether.” 

“Call the police! Rouse the neighbourhood ! 
Gooduess me! what’s to be done? My hand 
shakes so I can’t get alight. Mrs. Sinclair, my 
dear, do you hear what Mr. Bedford says?” 

“Oh! we shaJl be murdered too, perhaps ! 
- There’s thieves about—where’s your rattle ? 
Open the window and spring it. Don’t go down 
till the police come ; you might get your throat 
ent! Did you fasten the front door, Mr. Bed- 
ford?” added the lady, as she jumped ont of bed 
to assist her husband in obtaining a light and 
finding his rattle. 

“* Jack,” said Tom, 

“Thank you.” 

“You are, upon mysoul! I don’t think any- 
thing ever made me feel so pleased at the idea of 
a lark. Now, 1m off to rouse Baker, while 
Sinclair lets the rattle have good play out of his 
window. 1 hope to goodness the old gal won't 
be able to get out of deaf Duppy’s room.’ 

‘She can’t ; Pve made sure of that by locking 
them in,” said Jack in a low tone. 

“Ah, but where’s the key ?’ 

“In the door.” 

“And the front open ?’’ 

Apth AG ad 

“All right, Good-bye. If you don’t see you'll 
hear wrow soon. Hurral:! there goes the rattle!” 

Up went Sinclaix’s bedroom window with a 
bang, and out on the still night air sounded the 
whirr of a large rattle, which the cashier twirled 
round at a fearful rate. 

In another few moments a thundering knock- 
ing at the doors of the adjoining houses told Jack 
that the young city clerk was at work. 


Here 


“you're a brick.” 
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Up went the windows of the adjoining houses, 
and night-capped heads protruded far out over 
their sills, while questions innumerable were 
asked in excited voices by excited people who 
were scarcely yet awake. 

‘Thieves! fire! murder! Get up every- 
body !” cried Tom, as he clung to Baker’s knocker 
and thumped so furiously at the door that it 
seemed as if he must really split its panels. 

““ What’s the matter ?” roared Baker, 

“Oh! get up and come down. Miss Frump’s 
shrieking for help fearful. Come all and see 
what it is ; I’m afraid to go in by myself.’ 

““Where’s the police?” roared a night-capped 
old gentleman from a neighbouring house. 

““ Where indeed !” cried Mr. Perkins. ‘* People 
may be murdered in their beds forall they eare.” 

“They're never to be found when they are 
wanted,” shrieked another. 

“It’s a disgrace and a shame we should have 
to pay to support a set of fellows in idleness, and 
then when anything’s wanted have to do their 
duty ourselves !” cried the first speaker. 

“Come down! come down!” cried Bedford, 
‘“‘and go in with me to see what it is. Perhaps 
we can save her !” 

“Oh! there’s a policeman! there’s a police- 
man !” exclaimed Mrs. Baker, who, together with 
her spouse, filled up the window. 

“Spring the rattle louder—police! police !” 

And for a few moments the ery of police from 
a dozen throats rang loudly out over the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ Hallo! what’s the row 2?” cried a policeman, 
hurrying to the scene. ‘‘ Have you got Spring- 
heeled Jack here again ?” 

“Oh! go in there and-see what’s the matter,” 
said Baker, who had now come down, attired in 
his breeches and slippers, and armed with the 
pistol which Jack had taken from him the night 
before. 

There was a silence. 

A. dozen voices also urged the officer to do as 
Baker requested. 

‘Are you sure you heard cries of murder ?” 
asked the officer. 

“Yes,” said Tom. 
neighbourhood up.” 

Tom then drew Baker aside and whispered— 

“The old woman's in for it. She won’t be 
down on you again in a hurry.” 

“You don't mean ?—— 

“Yes, I do,’ interrupted Tom, “but don’t 
blow the gaff, as the saying is; come on as if 
you really thought something was wrong instead 
of a joke.” 

Here Perkins joined them, and several other 
of the male and female inhabitants. 

Oue or two bore candles in their hands, and 
their faint glimmer seemed to make the scene 
look inexpressibly comic. 

Not one save the policeman but were only 
half attired, and tie terrified looks and rumpled 
hair of the startied sleepers would have raised 
a peal of laughter under any other circum- 
stances, 

‘We shall have to break open the door,” said 
the policeman, 

“We'll soon do that,” cried Bedford, placing 
his hands on the panels. “ Why, it is open!” 


“They woke the whole 
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prise. : 

“Open?” eried several. 

‘i4 Yes.” 

“Then thieves have got in. Mind how you 
go—knock ’em down, policeman—be sure you 
don’t let ‘em escape,” and.a dozen other exclama- 
tions followed. « : pas 

‘Here, give me a light,” cried Tom, taking a 
guttering candle from the hand of a trembling 
woman. ‘ Let's see if old deaf Duppy is safe, or 


victim to these midnight assassins.” 

‘‘ Where does he sleep?” asked the policeman. 

“Tn the back parlour.” 

‘‘ Here ?” 

“ Yes? 

The officer placed his hand upon the door and 
turned over the light in his lantern. tech 

“Why its fast, and the key is on the outside. 
That’s bad.” 

“Open the door—open the door!” eried Bed- 
ford, “and all stand round to prevent the villain 
eseaibg if he is in there.” 

Click, and the lock flew back. 

The door was flung open. 

The light of the lantern and candle combined 
lit up the room. 

Right in front of the door, attired only in his 
shirt, stood Mr. Duppy, surprise, terror, and 
alarm depicted on his features, and staring with 
wide-open mouth and eyes. 

Tom Bedford looked quickly around the 
apartment. Pap 

A shade of disappointment passed rapidly over 
his face. 

Miss Frump was not to be seen. 

‘““ What’s—what’s all this?” stammered the 
old gentleman, glaring bewilderedly from one to 
the other, 

““There’s been cries of murder and help here,” 
said the policeman. ‘ Has any one been in this 
room?” 

Duppy did not answer. 

‘‘How came your door locked on the out- 
side?” 

The old man only stared in reply. 

“ Has anyone been in this room—any thieves ?” 
asked the policeman. 

‘No, no!” gasped Duppy in tremulous tones. 
‘‘ There's been no thieves here.” 

‘They locked him in, I suppose, to keep him 
secure while they went upstairs,” said Sinclair, 
who now joined the throng on the threshold of 
the room. 

‘‘Go up, policeman, go up,” said a voice. 
“ There’s nobody here, and the old gentleman 
would never have heard them even if there had 
been.” 

“There is somebody here,” cried Tom, whose 
glances searching around the room had dis- 
covered the foot of Miss Frump sticking out 
from under Duppy’s bedstead. 

“Where?” cried all in a breath. 

“ There—under the bed. 
him ont!” eried Bedford, nudging 
ribs with his elbow. 

“There’s a foot—there’s a foot!” exclaimed | 
Baker, | 

“Ilere, take this light!” evied Tom, forcing | 


. 


Baker in the 
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This he did not omit to say in a tone of sur-|the candlestick into Sinclair’s hand. You stand | 


whether the poor old gentleman has fallen a, 


out from her place of concealment than she sprang 
to her feet. . 


Pull him out—pull! out of the 2 


——— 





ready, policeman, with your staff, and I'll drag | 
the rascal out.” 4 

Tom stooped. ; 

Duppy here rushed before him. 

‘No, no, no!” he cried, excitedly. 

‘‘ But the thief is there,” said Tom, pushing 
him back and attempting to seize the foot, which, 
however, he was unable to do, by it being drawn 
up out of his reach. 

“Throw the light of your lantern under here,” |" 
said Tom, addressing the policeman. | Hh 

“Oh! oh—no, don’t—oh!—TI shall faint—I — 
shall—oh, dear oh!” cried out a voice from | 
under the bed. .- lave ie 

But the policeman did throw the glare of his 
lantern under the bed, and all of those assembled 
save Mr. Duppy, stooped down to get a climpse 
of whatever person it was there. 

“Come out,” said Tom. 

“Go away—oh! go away!” | 
“Tf you won’t come out you must be dragged 
out,” shouted Tom, crawling partially under the — 
bed, and getting hold of the old lady’s ankle, 
dragged her by main force along the floor. = 

‘* Miss Frump—oh! its Miss Frump!” shouted. 
the little crowd. 

No sooner did the old lady find herself dragged 
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Asshe did so aloud roar of laughter broke from 
every lip, and Tom Bedford, pointing at her, ex- 
claimed— ; 

‘* By jingo, the old gal’s bald-headed! There's 
a guy!” 

The old lady clapped her hands to her hexd,_ 
and gave a deep moan. yy 

‘The nasty, disgraceful creature,” continued 
Tom. “There, neighbours,you can see it all, now. | 
{t’s a living shame, a living disgrace, a foulstigma 
upon our neighbourhood. “Oh! Miss Frump, for | _ 
shame—for shame!” 

“Yes,” said Baker, anxious to have his fling | 
“A pretty person, certainly, to speak ill of her 
neighbours.” 

“Rather,” said Tom. ‘Why, look, there’s her 
clothes. - The whole mystery is soon cleared up, 
she does not like sleeping alone, and so has shareil 
old Duppy’s bed. ‘They've had a bit of a’rowI | 
suppose, and her screams have exposed her dis- | _ 
graceful conduct. What do you think of her, | 
friends? Look at her—hoot her. Theres a | 
virtuous old maid. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Miss Frump was Wrapping the counterpane of 
Duppy’s bed around her half-nude form, trembling 
in every limb, and pale as death, gazing upon 
Tom while he spoke, 

“Its all a lie—alla lie!” she shrieked at last. 
““T am a true virtuous woman.” 

‘“ Here’s a pretty specimen of it,” cried Tom. 
Baker, she won't halloo at you any more Miss 


Framp, hadn’t you better leave the neighbour | 
hood ?” 


** Tet me 
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go—let me go!” she cried, springing 
‘oom und up the stairs to her own 
apartments, amid the derisive laughter of those 
assembled, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE MODEL POLICEMAN AND THE MODEL SERVANT 
GIRL. : 


Jounny Bristies had been an ambitious young 
cobbler ; shoemaker he never was, for somehow 
Johnny never could get further in the art of the 
trade, to which his father had apprenticed him, 
than that of patching boots and shoes. He 
never liked the business, and when the new 
police were in formation, Johnny solicited a 
place in their ranks, and got it. 

Now was Johnny’s time to turn upon those 
who had made him a butt for a lengthened 
period. 

He had always been a foolish, nervous fellow, 
and no sooner did he put on the uniform than 
sristles was—at least in his own estimation— 
one of the bravest men in the world. 

Those who before had laughed and jeered at 
him had but to give him the slightest opportunity, 
aud ‘ Move on!” was his cry. 

If this order was not obeyed, Bristles had him 
by the collar and quickly marched him off to the 
station. 

Indeed, it was stated that Johnny had more 
charges in one week than any two other men in 
the force had in a twelvemonth. 

So gradually Johnny Bristles, instead of meet- 
ing jeers and contempt at every turn, began to 
be looked upon with terror. 

Before he entered the force he was slovenly in 
habit and appearance, and never had a penny in 
his pocket. 

But he had not been long in the force before 
he was pretty flush of monéy, and carried a good 
silver watch, which he took great pains to let 
everybody see—at least, the large steel chain of 
it, at the end of which dangled an enormous 
bunch of seals. 

There were some, and not a few either, who 
were base enough to assert that it once belonged 
to a man who got tipsy one night, and who 
Johnny led to the station, although he was only 
endeavouring to find his own keyhole when 
taken into custody. 

Certainly it was strange that a few minutes 
before he fell into this model policeman’s hands, 
that the watch was seen in his possession, and 
that when he arrived at the station it was no- 
where to be found. 

It was only the next day that a chain and seals 
were seen hanging from the fob of Johnny 
Bristles, and his detractors made this circum- 
stance an opportunity for the base imsinuation 
upon his honesty. 

It did them no good, however ; on the con- 
trary, it only made an inveterate enemy of the 
ex-cobbler, who watched for the least opportu- 
nity to be avenged on the malicious slanderers. 

Now, there was some truth in the reports that 
Johnny did not go his rounds so regularly as he 
might; that he was often seen lurking about 
the front gardens of certain inhabitants of the 
locality where his beat was; but then Bristles, 
when taxed by his superiors, always asserted 
his beat was a dreary one, and that thieves were 
always on the look-out for plunder, and, like a 
true officer, he was looking after them, 
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Tf he did peep down areas, and go through 
side gates into back gardens, was he not only 
doing what was right ? 

And who could give better information as tu 
footsteps and voices about a house or grounds 
than the servants ? 

It was no use. Johnny’s enemies could do 
him no harm ; on the contrary, they only raised 
him in the estimation of his superiors, and ex- 
cited the pity and commiseration of two or three 
Se small-capped servant girls on his 

eat. 

If Johnny was disliked by the men, he cer- 
tainly was more than liked by the female portion 
of the community—at least, that portion which 
scrub and cook, and are more familiar with the 
kitchen than the parlour. 

There had been not a few quarrels between 
these serving maids as to who should lay claim 
to the favours of the model policeman, and more 
than one foolish girl whom the blue coat and 
metal buttons had fascinated had come under 
the wrath of her mistress, and been packed off 
bag and baggage. | : 

Of course, Johnny Bristles felt very indiguant 
at such harsh conduct, and would shake his fist 
at the area, down which he used to look with 
longing eyes at the little maid and neatly-spread 
kitchen table. 

Anyone who might have observed him thus 
would perhaps have doubted where the eyes of 
Johnny lingered most, whether at the viands or 
the maiden. But certain it is, that his mouth 
used to water as he stood, and an audible groan 
escape his breast as he turned away to pursue 
his duties. 

But Johnny’s heart was pretty tough. He 
did not grieve long. There were more kitchens 
on his beat, and more servant maids than would 
satisfy half the division, of which he believed 
himself the principal ornament. 

He had just recovered one of those painful 
shocks to his feelings—those feelings, we mean, 
which lay in the stomach—and made the ac- 
quaintance of a natty little country girl, who had 
just put on the badge of servitude at the Misses 
Snookers’ academy, a short distance from Camber- 
well church. 

If Bristles’ heart ever beat for another, it did 
for Pegoy Mittern, and she not only gladdened 
his soul with her sweet smiles, but filled his 
belly night after night, with the little tit-bits 
which her mistress’s kitchen or larder afforded. 

Half a cold fowl at one time found its way 
from the larder into Johnny’s pocket. At 
another, a nice slice of roasted beef or mutton, 
wrapped in a clean piece of newspaper, would 
stare him full in the face as he stooped to brush 
the dirt from the bottom of his trowsers before 
the garden gate of the academy. 

What could Bristles do but pick it up, espe- 
cially when it was accompanied with a sly wink 
from a laughing black eye and a smile from two 
pouting lips. 

But somehow or other the Misses Snookers 
—disacreeable and suspicious old maids)—would 
always look out of the door or window as he 
neared the house, and gradually the little luxuries 
disappeared. 

Johuny waxed wrath at this, and he felt an 
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inexpressibie desire to Jock up or move on the 
subjects of his annoyance. 

But the Misses Snookers were law-abiding per- 
sons, and Johnny Bristles was far too wise a man 
to commit a breach of the peace himself, although 
his hand would rest upon the handle of his staff, 
and a muttered curse escape his lips as he caught 
sight of one or other of the ladies, 

Tn fact, the model policeman would have grown 
thin but for the circumstance of meeting Peggy 
one evening just as he came upon his beat. 

She was returning home after enjoying her 
holiday, and very pretty she looked, decked out 
in her veil and cuffs, which she had put on after 
she left the house, and would have to remove ere 
she again entered it. 

Johnny stopped short in his measured walk 
right before her, and his large goggle eyes started 
almost from their sockets with admiration. 

“ What, Peggy ! my own dear, darling, duck 
of a Pegey!” he cried in overjoyed tones. 

“Oh! my Johnny,” was the reply, as Miss 
Peggy flung back her veil, and held forward her 
hand. 

Bristles grasped it in his own, and then, look- 
ing up and down the road, and finding nobody 
near, he drew her closer to him, while his head 
bent low till it touched the veil of the young 
girl. 
~ Then there was a loud smack, something like 
the sound of a carter’s horse-whip, and a little 
half-frightened exclamation of— 

“Oh ! don’t do it again.” 

“ A thousand times, my charmer,” said Bristles, 
again looking anxiously up and down the street. 

The coast was clear. The face of Bristles again 
rested near the serving girl’s veil, and a continu- 
ation of smacks, swift as file-firing, came from 
between the two heads so close together. 

“Oh! don’t, don’t, there’s a dear,” cried Peggy, 
blushing scarlet, and adjusting her bonnet, which 
had slipped over the back of her head. ‘Oh! 
what if missus was to see you.” 

“Damn missus!” exclaimed Bristles wrath- 
fully, his whole manner changing in an instant. 

““Oh! for shame,” said Peggy. 

‘They ain’t worth calling a missus, they ain’t,” 
said Johnny. “TI should like to scrag ’em, I 
should.” 

“ What for, Johnny dear ?” 

6 What for !” 

“ Yes, Johnny.” 

“For their meanness and ’spiciousness to be 
sure, the old cats!” cried Johnny. 

‘Oh, don’t call ’em cats.” 

‘“T'd like to serve ’em like cats, I would,” said 
the policeman, drawing his staff from his pocket 
and flourishing it about. ‘‘ I’dlike to top’em on 
the head with this and chuck ’em into the river.” 

“Oh, lor’! you is wicious,” 

No, ain't.” 

“Yes, you is.” 

“Well, and ain’t it enough to turn the heart 
of a stone into a lump of iron to know as how 
they would rather chuck a bit of cold grub into 
the dust-hole than see anybody else have it 2” 

“Oh ! they were so angry with me for it. Not 
that they knowea it for certain, but only sus- 
pected. I told ’em it was the cat as thieved it, 
aud they said they would keep a watch, so ’tain’t 
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my fault you don’t get some nice bits for supper 
now, Johnny dear. You know I’d give ’em you, 
but then they should see me and I would lose my 
place.” 

ye Blow ’em!” said Johnny, forcing the staff 
back into his pocket. ‘ What's alittle bit of cold 
scran where there’s plenty. Ah, the avaricious 
old cats—I wish they’d give me a chance, I do. 
I'd avenge the insult offered to the gal [ love 
and my own tender and susceptible feelings—so 
help me Bob, I would !” 

“Oh, Mr. Bristles, don’t talk like that, there’s 
a dear,’ said Peggy. 

“Mister! Oh, don’t Mister me. To youl’m 
Johnny Bristles; to everybody else ’m Mr. 
Bristles, the crack policeman of the L division.” 

Pegsy looked admiringly up and down the row 
of metal buttons which graced the chest of the 
ex-cobbler, then rested on his face with an 
admiring smile as she exclaimed— 

“You is, you is!” 

* And who dare say [m” 

** A confounded ass!” said a voice which seemed 
to come from the front garden of the house before 
which they stood. 

Bristles drew back. 

So did Peggy. 

The countenances of both dropped. 

They stood glaring upon each other as if for 
an explanation of the strange voice. ’ 

At length Bristles was himself again. 

He drew himself proudly up. 

His goggle eyes flashed fire. 

Bristles stroked his metal buttons with one 
hand, and drew his staff from his pocket with 
the other. | 

Valiantly he looked around. - 

Majestically he walked to the garden gate, and 
looked over and among the shrubs which grew 
there so luxuriously. 3 

Nobody was to be seen. 

Bristles was disappointed. 

The model policeman, like some knight of old, 
desired the chance to prove his valour in the eyes 
of his lady love. , 

‘Come forth,” he cried, ‘‘ whoe’er you be, and 
to the station you shall go with me.” . 

“Who is it? Oh, who is it?” eried Peggy, 
anxiously, paying no heed to what Bristles be- 
lieved a splendid piece of poetical effusion. 

‘Pm licked,” whispered Bristles; “come a 
little further down the street.”’ . 

“Tmust goin. It’s past nine, and I promised 
to be home then,” said Pegsy. ‘Oh, I wish 
missus would let me stay out longer.” 

“So do I. But she be blowed !” cried Bristles. 
“Shall anyone enslave the girl I love—my dear 
—my darling duck—my dove!” 

“Oh! don’t talk so nice; it makes me feel I 
don't know how,” said Pegey, looking still more 
lovingly into his face as they moved along, 

“Lis a way I’ve got. I ought to have been a 
poet, Peggy. As you see, when a man’s in love 
he cau say anything his heart prompts him ; and 
I say this, that you ain’t been so kind to me as 
you ought have been, Peggy. You lets them old 
catamarans frighten you from doing your duty, 
you does.” ; 

‘My duty?” 

Yes,” . 
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Never did he feel so good tempered since he 


“ What duty, Pegzy? Can you look me in| had been in the force. 


the face and ask the question ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“You don’t ?” 

ccND. 

Sorrdo:” 

“ What is it ?” 

Bristles placed his hand beneath his belt, and 
heayed a deep sigh. 

“Don’t you tumble?” he asked. 

OS 

“Then you is green.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Bristles?” asked 
the girl, in surprise. : 

“Mean? Oh! dull of comprehesion ?” 

“T know I am.” 

You are.” 

“ But ’tain’t my fault.” 

“Not yours ; no, no, not all, but part—but 
part,” said Bristles, shaking his head sadly. _ 

“Oh! do explain,” said the girl, in a pleading 
and half-terrified tone. “ What canI do? What 
do you want me todo? What do you ask ?” 

“Grub—yes, grub. There’s plenty in the 
kitchen. My bowels cry out aloud for wengeance 
on that leg of mutton bone,” exclaimed Bristles. 

“ Ah me!” 

“Why that groan?” 

“‘Missus knows it’s there.” 

“But you keep a cat.” 

‘“¢ Yes—we do.” | 

“ And cats like mutton: cats will steal. Why, 
Peggy, dear, what’s more natural ?” 

“But she might see me give it you, you know. 
But, stop. I tell you what I'll do,” said Peggy, 
quickly. “I shall have to come out again for 
my half-a-pint of beer which missus allows me 
for supper, and I’ll bring it with me.” 

“You will?” 

“T will. But where can [ give it you without 
being seen, for I should lose my place if they 
knowed it.” 

“Tet me see. Why, Ill be just imside the 
churchyard. The gate is open. Nobody will 
see you there. Make haste and bring it me, for 
I've had no grub since my tea. There, give me 
another kiss. Now, look alive, and Ill await 
you there in bliss.” 

Bristles kissed the girl, and she hurried away 
from his side, and soon disappeared through the 
gate of the academy. Johnny grinned a broad 
grin, and with his measured step walked to- 
‘wards the churchyard. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE THIEF AND THE RECEIVER—BRISTLES AND 
| THE SPECTRE. 


Provpty erect walked Johnny Bristles, the model 
police-officer, towards the church. 

His mind had no room for any other thought 
than the supper which he believed was in store 
for him. 

He had completely forgotten all about the 
voice he had heard while in conversation with 
the girl he loved for what he could induce her to 
steal from her mistress’s larder. 


Had an old tormentor crossed his path, it is 
doubtful if he would have requested him to move 
on, so elated was he by the promise of the silly 
little Peggy Mittern. 

Nothing but the vision of a lee of mutton bone 
could he see as he continued his measured tread 
along the half-gravelled pathway. 

No eye had he for the numerous gateways he 
passed to reach the appointed spot—not one 
glance did he deign to cast upon the lighted 
kitchen windows. 

If Johnny Bristles had a love greater than 
another it was for mutton, and the nearer the 
bone the sweeter the meat he considered, always 
providing there was a good quantity of meat on it. 

Besides, Johnny preferred the bone to a slice, 
as he took good care to make a halfpenny out of 
what he could not eat. 

So, with the vision of the mutton bone before 
his eyes, he walked slowly but stately on till he 
reached the churchyard, and paused before the 
closed but not fastened gate. 

Then he looked around him. 

Up and down the street went his glance in 
search of any person who might be curious 
enough to observe his movements. 

But no one was near, and placing his back 
against the gate he pushed it open and swung 
his body into the churchyard, permitting the 
gate to close to by its own weight. 

It shut with a loud clang, which made Johnny 
start, for the place was awe-inspiring enough 
by itself, without requiring any sudden and 
unexpected noise to add to its terror. 

Johnny Bristles had always been a coward 
before he joined the police, and if he had shown 
a greater amount of bravery since, it must 
have been that he imagined the blue coat and 
metal buttons to possess a charm which shielded 
the wearer from all possible danger or annoyance. 

While he was a cobbler, he never could fancy 
walking along a dark street late at night, and 
felt constrained to whistle to keep up his spirits. 
But once he donned the uniform, these ideas and 
terrors evaporated, and he would penetrate the 
darkest garden or lane, without any feeling akin 
to uneasiness. 

But there was one place in which he never 
felt easy. 

That was a churchyard. | 

The silence, the tall white stones, like so many 
ghosts, reared up on the tops of their own graves, 
struck a chill to his heart. 

There is always a strange feeling even with 
the bravest, when business or otherwise may 
lead them among the homes of the dead. 

It may not be fear, but still there is a sensa- 
tion of awe which strikes to the heart. 

If, therefore, brave, educated men feel this, 
we may perhaps excuse poor Johnny Bristles for 
experiencing the feeling in a greater degree, even 
though he believed the coat and buttons to be 
an invulnerable armour. 

Certainly he started when the gate clanged to, 
and broke the almost oppressive silence. 

Certainly he looked nervously around the 
dreary place, and shuddered. 

He had no right there, and that may have 
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tended to render his mind uneasy and for a b2hind a large vautt, so as to hide themt trom tie 


moment he imagined he saw a strange- -looking 


figure glide huerie dly behind a tumbstone about | : 
-- 


the centre of the chur chyard. 
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view of any passer- -by. 
“ There’s the mutton,” 
emulous voice ; 


The right hand of Bristles involuntarily sought home again quick, or missus will be wanting to 


the pockets of his tail coat. 


His fingers twined around the handle of his | 


staff, and he half drew the weapon. 


‘know where Lf have been so long.” 
She passed the bone, wr apped up in a shee of 


newspaper, and which she took from under ‘her E 


Then as if ashamed of himself, he pulled his shawl, into the hands of Bristles. . 


hand away and muttered— 

‘What a fool Lam!” 

Hark ! 
along the road in the direction where he expected 
the mutton bone to travel to reach the place 
where he stood. 

Bristles listened intently. 

His heart beat high. 

His mouth positively watered, and he smacked 
his lips together. 

“Tis her—'tis her!” he exclaimed, half aloud. 


fo 


She comes with the blow-out, nal I must let 


out my belt a hole or two. Ha! ha! ain’t it a 
fire thing to be a handsome bobby.” 


He strained his eyes through the railings of 


the gate, and saw the little Peosy hurrying to 
the rendezvous. 
“‘She’s the girl for me,” he muttered ; 


There was a hurried footstep ceming 


“Blow your missus !” af 
“ Never mind her. Now I must go,’ ‘said the 
girl, anxiously looking about her. — > 


“ You are a good cirl, Pegg gy. Lor! you: io ft 
know how much I love you,’ cried the cura | 
officer. 
I do like, it’s a pretty little servant and a nice . 


‘¢ Tf there is any two things in the w 


bit of mutton.” 
““T must go now. Upon my woud T are » 
said Peggy. < gota 
“ Wait a bit.” + i 
““T mustn't.” v4 


“ Just while I have my supper.’ or, 


_ Bristles would not have Pees it, but he | 
‘did not like to be left alone in the churchyard ; | 
he could hardly commence banqueting _ of a | 

/mutton bone in the open street, and it was too | 
‘none | | large to force into his pockets, which were any eS 


of your milliners or bonnet builders, bat one of | occupied by staff and rattle. ‘ 


all work, with the run of her missus’s~larder. 
God bless her little heart.. Lor! how my belly 
does begin to grumble. It knows what it’s going 
to have. There’s Peggy |” 

The girl now reached thie gate, and was looking 
half frightened around her in every direction. 

She evidently did oot like to enter the church- 
yard, for her hand lingered on the gate without 
attempting to move it. ; 

“Come on, Peosy— come on,” eried Bristles, 
in a loud whisper. “Don’t be frightened. <Ain’t 
I here to protect you—me, your own lover, 
Johnny Bristles, the model policeman.” 

“Ah, there you are,” said Peggy, becoming 
sprightly i in a moment, 

“ Here [ am, my charmer ; come in; don’t 
let anybody see you. Come in quick.” 

‘ It’s such a nasty place.”’ 

“* What are you afraid of ?” 

‘* The ghosts,”’ 

“ Ghosts?” 

“ce Yes: ” / , “ 

“ Pegoy Mitter n, a policeman’ 8 sweetheart 
should be brave as a ‘lion,” said Bristles, pom- 
pously. . “ Ghosts !—I’d smash forty ghosts if they 
come near me.’ 

“Oh! don’t talk so wicked,” said the girl, as 
she pushed the gate back, and ner vously entered 
the ground. 

“Ah! what’s that?” she cried, as the gate 
closed to and a footstep in the distance smote her 
ear. 

“ What?” 

‘¢ Hark)! ” 

Bristles listened. 

** Somebody’s coming.” 

“ Oh dear, let me run out.” 

“Come behind this vault, and give me the 
bone ; my mouth water S—nly belly. growls, and 
I’m anxious to devour it!” cried Bristles, taking 
the unresisting hand of the girl and leading her 


“T cannot, must not. » Missus will be mane 
me, and there'll be: such a row. Come to the 
cate with me, there’s a dear. I ain’t frightened 
much, only a little—a very little, but do come to 
the gate with me ; I can’t hardly open it—it’s so 
heavy.” T 

e Then you won’t stop a little bit longer (igs 

cc No.” ‘ 

“Very well, 
charmer; but ;j 
Pll protect = aie 

The girl made no hesitation in complying with 
the request, but Bristles, though he ha only 
asked for one, took a dozen, and “seemed as if he 
was loath to forego the caresses then. - ad 

re N ow, do come, or I'll never speak to you any 
more,’ said the girl, really afraid that her 
lenothened absence would be discovered by. bes 
mistr esses, and fearful to remain in that dismal 
place with the feeling fresh in her heart that s 

pia | 


I won't press you,. my little 
pst give mie one kiss, aud then 


had brought stolen property there. 

“Yes; "T will. do my, duty. It shan’t be § 
that J olinny Bristles could refuse the light o: 
soul, the joy of his heart, the star of his existen 
any thing she asked. No, no; I’m not only a mo 
police- -officer, ~but I’m a ‘regular. ladies’ ma 


you going to have for dinner to-morrow ?” 
*“'To-morrow ?” 
“Yes, my dear. vy 
SS Rabbit } pie, I think, for sant bought some 
rabbits while I was out for my holiday,” replied 
the girl. 
“She did 2” | 7 
134 Yes. ” 


Bristles smacked his lips loudly together, and, | 


laying the mutton bone down upon the tomb, took 
the arm of Peg y and led her towards the gate. 

‘Rabbit pie!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Rabbit 
If there’s anything I like it’s rabbit pie—I’m be 
on it., 
for a month ; the sight of it almost puts me into 


Tho smell of it makes my mouth mi 







said Pegsy, in a oo 
“take it, and Vit ‘get away 


! 
Pp } 
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There, come ‘along, and I ‘say, Pegey, what are. 
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SURPRISED ! 


hysterics; and the taste of ii—oh! Geminid--| “You shall have a big piece, Johnny, a great 











rabbit pie? Peggy, if you love me, collar a lump 
for me to-morrow night.” 

“T will,” said the girl quickly, laying her hand 
on the gate, and pulling it open. 

“ Sweetest of all Peggies in creation, farewell 
till to-morrow night,” said Bristles, enthusiasti- 
cally. I shall know no peace til! I see you 
again—none till I sniff the delightful, delicious 
flavoured pie.” 


9 


big piece. Good night,” and, shaking his hand, 
Peggy ran away towards home at the top of her 
speed. 

“Rabbit pie to-morrow !—hurrah !” 
Bristles. ‘‘ But now for the mutton bone.” 

He hurried back to the vault behind which he 
had stood, and where he had placed the half- 
consumed joint the stupid girl had brought him 
her mistress’s kitchen-safe. 
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But no bone was there. 


The paper in which it was wrapped lay on the| Decide what ? 


slab, but the meat was gone. 


THE TERROR OF LONDON, 


murmured ; “only another hour for one to decide. 
Oh, God! can I possess the 
power to love my husband, and yet refuse to do 


Bristles looked hard at the paper, then searched |so! Can I—dare I sacrifice all—all ?” 


about the grass-grown earth at the base of the 
tomb. | 

Nowhere could he see the lost treasure. 

He heaved a-deep sigh. 

He shook back his hat from his brow and 
scratched his head perplexedly. 

“Gone!” he exclaimed in tones of anguish. 
“ Gone! gone !” 

‘© Yes, gone,” said a loud, hollow voice, and a 
missile, which was none other than the lost bone, 
struck the policeman’s hat, and knocked it off 
his head. 

“Who's there? What’sthat?” half shrieked 
Bristles, tugging desperately at his staff, which 
he drew from his pocket and flourished about 
wildly. 

““ Who are you ?—who—the devil! The—the 
devil!” | 

Right up before him sprang a fearful figure 
on to the top of a foot-stone. It was tall and 
thin, with hideous face, ears, and horns on its 
forehead ; a white cloak, fastened at the shoulders, 
was held out by long hands, the finger-nails of 
which resembled more the claws of a wild animal 
than anything else. 

In truth it was a figure sufficient to awe the 
boldest, andas Bristles saw it rear up before him 
he dropped his statf, his knees knocked together 
in terror, and he fell with a shriek of horror at 
the base of the stone on which it stood. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


THE TEMPTER AT WORK—JUST IN TIME—THE 
CAPTURE AND ESCAPE. 


JANE SLATER was alone in her now wretched 
home. 

Her head rested on her hands, and the tears 
forced themselves through her half-closed fingers. 

Sobs broke from her bosom—that bosom which 
was lacerated now with suffering and indignation. 

Her cup of sorrow was full to the brim.” 

Again she had seen the man who held her 
husband’s liberty in his hands. ie 

Grasper had-been there, and made his vil- 
lainous proposals, and-he was to return for her 
final answer. =) 9" 

And now the time had arrived. 

Two days had he given Jane to make up her 
mind. 

Two days of what misery had she experienced 
—what heartrending suffering ! . 

Scareé had she ale { a moment—scarce had 
her tears ceased to flow since that night when 
Jack had rescued her from the fate to which she 
was about to consign herself; but poignant as 
had been her grief before, it had been doubly 
enhanced since the visit of her tempter on the 
evening of that day which had her acquitted 
and her husbamd sent back to jail. 

She rocked her body to and fro on her chair, 
and shuddered as her moistened eyes for a mo- 
ment were raised to the little clock in the corner 
of the room.” Fisk burg 
“© Only another hour and he will be here,” she 





‘or save me.”’ ; 


She wrung her hands together, and sprang to 
her feet. 
“Oh! what shallI do? What shall I do?” 








she cried, as she hurriedly paced the floor, — 


‘“¢ Alone, with no friend—none, none” ad 
3 Hone 2 guiee 


There was a low knock at the soe ; but soft 
as it was, it shook like a heavy low upth the 
poor woman’s breast. EieW pon 
She paused in her walk, flung her hands 
wildly above her head, and then sank ‘in hep 
upon the floor. lakhs 
‘‘ He is here—he is here!” she sobbed. He 
has come for his final answer. Help me, hi AH ? 
Another knock, this time louder than before, 
and Jane sprang to her feet. at BERS 
“Shall I save him—shall I save him ?” se 
e 


gasped. But ‘the means—means, oh! 
means !”’ Fae 7 

She pressed her hands upon her bosom and 
looked wildly around her, as if she hoped to find 
something to guide her in that trying moment. 
“Once more the ‘knocker was raised, and once 
more that poor woman sank back as the sound 


eI 
o - 


reached her ears. ae 
“T must go,” she said. “I must again stand 
before” him—again listen to his persuasion— 
again héar from his lips the vile means by 
which T'can save the man who would give his 
life torres BFF Hie, Bike Ae 
She’ tottered rather than walked along the 
little passage, and“ placed Her shaking hand on 
the handle’ f the lock.~ = ©" ae 
A momierit ‘she hesitated, then, by a violent 
effort, she drew back the lock, and flung open 
the door,’ y 
And there she stood, with the knob of the loc 
grasped in her trembling hand, face to face with 
Ralph Grasper. i: 
“T began ‘to fear you were out,” he said ; “ you 
kept me so long waiting.” re 
Then striding over the threshold he pushed 
the door to, and walked unceremoniously into 
the little paricne: SEER isa ia 
‘Jane Slater staggered after him, and sank, 
wie a sob, into a chair which stood near the 
oor. ii ei 
Grasper looked at her with his cold, gray eyes, 
and curled his lip, and shrugged Ge shoulders 
half contempitiotly as he did so" a 
“* Well !”\he exclaimed, at last. 


Jane looked up into his face; ‘an A Jools of 
agony would fave Sank deep inté sOul'of any 
e Who's 


ie with thore féeling than him ‘before 
rer. Be 
“Well!” she iterated. “Oh! man—man! 


have you no mercy ?” 

“Yes! my object in coming here is to 
merciful. Have you decided ?” 

Jane rose slowly, and tottered forward. 

Extending her hand she laid it on ‘Grasper’s 
arm, and, looking into his face, she said ina 
slow, hollow tone— ve 

‘* Ralph Grasper, there is one who will punish 
you for your cruelty to me and mine ; one who, 


be 
wt 


in his own good time, will avenge the: sufferings | 


\ 





+, i 
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i have been made to bear. Oh! man! if man 
ya are and not a devil, spare me and save your- 
self.” 

Grasper rose steddily from the seat he had 
taken on entering the room. 

“Jane Slater,” he said, “I am a man of few 
words... Iam here to receive.your reply to the 
propositions I have made. T offered to spare 

your husband ’”—— 
..“‘ But at what price?” she vasped: “ at that of 
hiswife’s honour ?” 

Grasper bowed coldly. 

‘Can you stand there without a blush ?” 
Bah!” | ae | 

.#f Oh! sir, be. merciful to me, to him, to your- 
self,” cried Jane. ‘‘ Forgive the deed he has 
doné, and léave me in peace. Oh! God! you 
‘are vot lost.to all feeling. Your heart is not so 
callous.but that my. agony must touch it. Here, 
on my knees, I implore you, save us all.” 

She sank on her knees at his feet. 
. “Enough of this,” said Grasper. 
of this fooling ; yes or no ?” 

@Oplcfisten.” wi... 

% Again, I say, will you be mine ?” 

Think what you ask.” 

f Lhave thought.” 

‘Then you will ”—— 

». “Transport your. husband unless you submit 
to my desires,” said Grasper. 

“Can there be no other means?” 

** None.” : 

. Then. heaven have mercy on your soul,” 
sobbed Jané, rising from her recumbent position. 

 Perhaps:it will,” he sneered. . 

And perhaps it will not,” said Jane. 

“Well, no matter now,” said Grasper. ‘“ You, 
at least, are not to blame. If you yield, you do 
s0 under the. pressure of circumstances. Bah ! 
any one would think you were some romantic 
school girl.” | | oF 

“Tama woman and a wife,” sobbed Jane. 

_.** Tien the greater reason why you should not 
fo on in this stupid way.” 

“Ah! me!” 

“Come, now, be sensible ; look upon the mat- 
tér as a business transaction, that’s all. I do not 

* ask for your love, for that is a commodity I don’t 
understand much about.” 

“* No, indeed.” | 
..“So- come to business at once ; you know the 
terms.” 

Too well.” 


*T am tired 


“Then they will not require mentioning 
again,” said Grasper. ‘“‘ Now, give your deci- 
BigH,? 4, - 

She cast an appealing glance upon him... 

, But Grasper remained still the cold, stern man 
he ever was. | 

There was not the least trace of mercy in the 
hard lines sof,his features. | | 
. She read there her fate, her certain fall, if she 
wonld gave her husband from a felon’s doom. 

. Fearful was the struggle which raged within 
er bosom. 

Could she sacrifice herself to that man? _ 

Could she know that she possessed the power 
to save her husband, and yet refuse to obtain 
him his liberty ? . 

Which way should she decide ? 


os - Ee 


To appeal further to Grasper’s generosity she 
knew would be vain. 

She clasped her forehead in her hands, and 
with an effort that almost tore her heart-strings 
asunder, she gasped forth— 

“JT must save him; but, oh! God! at what a 
price ! what a price !” 

She flung her hands wildly above her head, 
and then fell forward. 

But Grasper caught her in his arms. =~ 

‘“ At last,” he muttered, as he placed the stif- 
fened and insensible form upon a chair, “at last 
she is mine !” . 

‘‘ And you are mine !” cried a hollow voice be- 
hind him. 

Grasper turned quickly, and stood face to face 
with an apparition that chased every drop of 
blood from his cheeks, and left him pale as the 
fainting woman beside him. 

His iron-gray hair stiffened up on his head, 
and he shook like an aspen leaf, then suddenly 
recovering himself, he gasped out— 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ One who will thwart your villainous scheme 
—one who means you not to injure that woman 
either by word or deed—one who will hang on 
your footsteps like a shadow, and crush the 
coward wretch whose soul is lost to pity or re- 
morse.” 

“T. know who you are.” 

** Spring-heeled Jack !” : 

* Yes ; leave this house,” stammered Grasper. 
*‘ Your presence here will frighten this woman 
to death.” 

“My presence here may save her from a 
worse fate. Villain! I have stood in that pas- 
sage and heard all that has passed.” 

“You have.” 

‘JT have.” | 

The colour, which was returning to the cheeks 
of Grasper, faded on the instant. . 

He looked around him, as if anxious to secure 
some weapon. - 

Jack guessed his purpose, and stretching forth 
his hand, he seized Grasper by the throat. 

“ Would you murder me ?” he asked. 

‘‘No,” said Jack, “‘you are too pitiful -a 
scoundrel for any nian to place his life in jeopardy 
for. A brute beast should only be treated as 
such.” : 

And swinging the merchant round, Jack dealt 
him a severe kick at the hollow of his back, and 
thrust him out of the room into the passage. 

“¢ You shall pay dearly for this,” said Grasper, 
foaming with rage. 3 

Another kick in the same place was the reply 
vouchsafed by Jack. 

“ Help; mur’—— 

The toe of Jack’s boot was once more against 
the person of Ralph Grasper. 

‘‘ Now, hark you, sir,” said Jack, in a pointed 
tone, ‘ you will do well to leave this place.” 

“ At your bidding ?” 

“Yes, at mine.” 

‘JT will have you dragged to prison.” 

“And I will drag you through the wearest 
horse-pond if you don’t 0 quickly,” said Jack, 
again raising his foot. _ | 

Grasper saw the movement, and sprang to- 
wards the street door. 


: 
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Foaming with rage and shame, he grasped the 
landle, and flinging the door open, stood upon | 
the threshold. 

‘‘ Whoever you are, you shall suffer for this,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Mr. Grasper,” said Jack, “ this is the second 
time I have saved this poor woman from a ter- 
rible fate. Beware of the third. Go, villain ! 
there is pollution in the very air you breathe ; 
so, und thank heaven you are allowed to escape 
without a severe punishment.” 

“T will go,” said Grasper. ‘‘ You have kicked 
the man whio never forgets nor forgives. Spring- 
heeled Jack, we shall nieet again !” 

‘‘Then beware of our next meeting.” 

“ The law ”’— isi 

“* Begone!’ 

Again was Jack’s foot raised. | 

Grasper darted out into the street, and Jack 
shut the door behind him, and returned to the 
room. ys 

The poor. woman was now showing signs of 
recovery, and Jack tore the mask from his face, 
and hastily turned his cloak: , 

“Tt would startle her did she wake to con- 
sciousness,” he said, ‘‘and I would not add a 
pang to her sufferings. , Poor thing! ’tis hard 





_ indeed for her to have to bear the pangs inflicted 


The wretch surely will not return. 


by her foolish husband’s misconduct * without 
having them added to by. that scoundrel’s base- 
ness. I can do her no good by remaining here. 
Well, I have 
doue many bad things, but, thank heaven, I have 
been instrumental in saving this woman from 
that villain’s wiles. Such an act atones for past 
deeds to some extent. The base-hearted villain! 
Curse him! but I will punish him severely for 
this. Ah! she revives. I will retire, Better 
she know not I have been here—better that she 
remain in ignorance of the fact that a stranger 
has heard and seen all that has passed.” 

He stepped softly along the passage, and, 
silently opening the door, passed into the street. 

As he drew the door softly to behind him, he 
was grasped around the body and his arm pinioned 
close down to his side, while a voice cried in hia 
ear— 

‘‘ Spring-heeled Jack, you are wanted !” 

Jack turned his head, and his gaze rested on 
the shining hat of a policeman and the form of 
Ralph Grasper. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the merchant. “I 
told you we would meet again, and so we will 
to-morrow in a court of justice.” 

“That’s a lie!” cried Jack, giving himself a 
sudden twist out of the officer’s grasp, and deal- 
ing the merchant a terrific blow in the face, 
which sent him to the earth as if he had been shot. 

Then, ere the officer could recover from his 
surprise, he bounded off at terrific speed. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN THE PRISON—JACK AIDS THE FORGER TO 
ESCAPE—-NEARLY CAUGHT, 


Sort, slow, and measured was the warder’s step 
as, with feet encased in list slippers, he wandered 
up and ‘down the corridor upon which the cells 
opened, and in one of which James Slater sat 
upon his truckle bed, the very picture of despair. 
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hours’ sleep, that balm of the wearied. 


a 


ie 


It was twelve o’clock, and yet he had not 
attempted to lie down and court the drowsy god 
-——had not sought to bury his sufferings in a few 


Too much a prey to agonizing thought was his 
mind, 

Not for himself did he care so much, as the 
darling wife who so fondly loved him. 

He was picturing to himself the grief under 
which she laboured—the agony she endured, and 
bitterly did he curse the temptation he was not 
able to battle with. 

“ Oh ! heaven,” he groaned as his frame shook 
with the emotions of his soul, “why, why was I 
tempted to sacrifice position, character, happiness, 
all for a few paltry pounds that never could have 
brought joy to my heart. -What have I done? 
Oh! God, that I couid forget or bury in death 
the recollection of my first and only crime !” 

He rose and paced the narrow limits of his 
cell. 

“ Would I.had some weapon with which to 
probe the heart that was too weak to spare me 


this shame. But no, no; thereis nothing here— ~ 


nothing. Ah! ‘the walls! Why should I then 
hesitate to dash out'my: brains ? » Yes—but— 


but shall I slay myself, or, only stunned fora | 


while, add to my sufferings? My sufferings! 
what are they compared to hers? Nothing— 
nothing !” | 


aloud. 


~“T have not the courage,” he cried ; “Ihave — 


not the courage. » Oh !. fool as well as coward!” 
For a time he walked up and down the narrow 
limits of his prison, then his thoughts again re-- 
verted to his wife.’ « — ) 
“ Will she come and see me? _ Oh! how I long 
to gaze upon her, to throw myself at her feet and 


ask. her forgiveness. ; Thank God! she is not | 
Does she hate me — 


made to share my prison. 
now, lL wonder? “Canshe feel anything but scorn 
for me now?, Better for. her if she do, for then 


she may learn to forget as!well as despise the | 


wretch who made her a felon’s wife.” 
Quick and hurried were his steps now. 


Click, and the (little trap in the panel of the | 
door was’ flung. back, ‘and the rays of the warder’s 


bull’s-eye streamed in upon him. 
James Slater turned his face in the direction of 


the, door, permitting, the powerful rays of the | 


lantern to fall upon cheeks pale and haggard—a 
face on which years of suffering were depicted. 
‘But a few days, and what a change ! © 


The happy features were pinched, pale, and — 
wan, and the glossy black hair had tumed to an ~ 


iron gray.’ 
Had Grasper seen him as he stood in the glare 


of that light, even his hard heart must have been | 


touched. 
The warder, who had observed changes before 


almost as great as this, felt a touch of pity, despite | 
the fact that his office had rendered him some- | 
what callous to the sufferings of the inhabitants | 

- | 


of that fearful place. i 
“ Why ain’t you in bed ?” he said in a husky 
yoice, intended to be severe. 
‘* Bed !” answered Slater. 
“ Yes,” . db 


“Would I were in the’ grave, sleeping the last _ 


i 


Ao 
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He clasped his hands upon his brow and sobbed | 
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cep —at rest for ever,” replied the man sorrow- 
ully. 

“Come, it’s no use making things worse,” said 
the warder. 

“That were impossible.” 

“No, itain’t. Come, pluck up. Ifyou despair 
like this now before you are tried, what will you 
do afterwards if things go against you ?” 

“Dash out my miserable brains against the 
walls of my cell,” cried Slater. 

* Psha !” 

Slater heaved a deep sigh and looked at the 
black wall, now lighted up by the lantern. 

“Tt’s only a fool talks like that,” said the 
jailer. 

“It’s only a fool would act as I have done,” 
said Slater. 

“Hold on—don’t say anything that would 
criminate yourself. Now, be more calm, and seek 
afew hours’ sleep. You are the most chicken- 
hearted fellow I’ve had for some time. You 
ain't tried yet, you know, and it’s better to hope 
than despair. Why, lor’ bless you, the chances 
are you will come out all right. An alibi, a flaw 


(OViagy? 


ace?” 

“Would I? Oh, could I!” 

“ Be calm, and you shall.” 

“When?” 

34 Now.” 

74 Now 2 7 

SN es” 

“Oh, speak! speak! tell me I am not mad— 
Ido not dream. Tell me this, whoever you be.” 

“ Rest assured you are all right if you will be 
cool and silent,” said he at the window. 

“Oh ! yes, yes.” 

“Can you reach these bars ?” 

of Wiegs” 

“ Do so, then.” 

Slater sprang upon his bed, and his fingers 
clutched the iron rails. 

“Take this, and file away at this bar,’ said 
the man outside, forcing a little file into his 
hand. 

“Yes,” cried Slater, who seemed now as if 


| 
“Who?” 
ee be silent. Would you leave this 
p 


in the indictment, a confused witness, and a host | the weight of a hundred years had been removed 


of things may turn up in your fayour. 
Slater shook his head. 
** Put a bold face on it, man, and take courage. 
Come, turn in, or you will wear yourself out.” 
Slater replied not. 


‘from his frame. - : 


“€ Hush!’ you will alarm the warder. 

In his eagerness to be free once more, he had 
commenced filing at the bar so desperately, that 
the uvise made by the instrument upon the 


The man slipped back the little trap, and pur-| iron jarred loudly upon their ears. 


sued his rounds. 

Slater listened for his footfall, but heard it 
not ; and flinging himself upon the bed, buried 
his face in the pillow to stifle the sobs that 
shook his very frame. 

One o'clock struck by the prison bell, and as 
its echoes died away over the silent prison, a 
strange noise at the bars of the window above 
his head caused his heart to beat fiercely. 

He raised his eyes, and through the glass, in 
the dark heavens beyond, he saw one bright 
twinkling star. 

He had watched it there the night before, 
but now its bright rays seemed to bid him 
hope. 

Fascinated, as it were, his gaze lingered upon 
the light speck in that black expanse, till it 
was shut out from his view by some object 
passing between it and his own vision. 

What could it be ? 

He sprang quickly up on the bed. 

He shaded his eyes with his hand, and with 
Brmculty suppressed the cry that rose to his 
lips. 

But he did suppress it, and gazed with strain- 
ing eyeballs at the little barred window. 

A slight scratching sound came now upon his 
ears—then a click, as a piece of glass was re- 
moved, and a face, the lineaments of which 
he could not make out, appeared above at the 
opening, 2 

*¢ Slater !” 

The voice was whispered; but how eagerly 
the ears of the poor wretch devoured it. 

But he could not reply. 

“Slater ! hist! I am your friend,” again came 
in a sort of hissing whisper through the bars. 

“My God! have I oue left in the wide wide 
world,” gasped the prisoner in a low tone. 


Slater trembled. 

He feared lest the sound had been heard. 

Pausing, he strained every nerve to listen. 

But all was still. 

With a grateful heart he recommenced his 
work at the bottom of the bar, while the man 
outside filed silently away at the top. 

Slater was anxious to know who it was who 
thus sought to effect his release, but fearful 
now to utter a sound, he asked no further 
questions. 

He had said he was his friend, and the 
poor forger was grateful to whoever it might be. 

They were moments of suspense he endured 
now, and he could hear his own heart beat 
within his bosom. 

But, oh ! how slowly did that file appear to 
him to cut into the iron. 

The little instrument did its work bravely, 
but the anxiety of the worker was so great 
that moments appeared to him hours. Inwardly 
he kept muttering— 

“Oh! that the warder come not! Oh! that I 


| may escape ! ” : 


Suddenly a hand touched his arm, and staye 
its further movement. 

“ TTist ! eet down! somebody comes ! pretend 
to sleep! Quick, quick! or you are discovered "’ 

At the same instant the figure disappeared 
from th2 window. 

With a sigh that was almost a groan, Slater 
dropped down upon his bed, and, forcing the 
file under the coverlid, pretended to sleep. 

Not one moment too soon was he; for scarce 
had he done so, than the little trap in the door 
was opened, and the warder’s light flashed upon 
the bed. 

“Gone to sleep at last,” muttered the man 
‘© Poor devil! he has got some little relief now.” 
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The next instant the trap was closed, and the 
cell was once more in darkness. 

What a relief to Slater ! 

He sprang silently up in the bed, crossed the 
eell, and placed his ear to the door. 

*‘Has he gome?” he muttered to himself; 
“or is he listening outside? Oh, that I could, 
hear his footstep ! ” 

But, spite of his exertions, he could hear no. 
sound, save the beating of his own heart, which | 
throbbed so violently in his bosom. 

. He was trembling, too, in every limb with 
the excitement under which he laboured. 

* Hist!” 

He turned from the door. 

Again was the figure at the window. 

To spring upon his bed was the work of a 
moment. 

“Has he gone, or does he’listen outside the 
cell?” said Slater. ‘“‘ What a narrow escape !’"’ 

““ He has gone further down the corridor.” 

“Can you see from there ?” 

“No; but I could see the flash of light from 
the windows of the other cells as he goes his 
rounds.” 

“Thank heaven! for then there is hope.” 

“Yes ; now work with a will, but silently, and 
a few minutes will unbar the road to freedom.” 

Slater required no second bidding. 

The little instrument cut deeper and deeper 
into the iron every moment. | 

“ Now leave the rest to me,” said the figure 
outside the window, as he grasped the bar in 
either hand. 

_ “God give you strength,” whispered Slater, 
in a voice that trembled with emotion. 

A sudden jerk and a powerful wrench, and 
the next moment the bar was snapped, leaving 
an opening sufficiently large for a man to pass 
his body through. 

““Thank God!” came from the very heart of 
the forger ; and he thrust his arm through the 
window as if he would clutch at the space 
beyond. 

“Now draw yourself up, and I will help you 
through.” 

No second bidding did Slater require, for ere 
the sentence was finished he had drawn his head 
and shoulders through the opening. 

But as he turned his eyes upon the face of the 
stranger, he uttered a sharp cry of terror. 

Never had he gazed upon a face so hideous, 
and in surprise and terror Slater would have 
fallen back, had not the figure outside the 
window clutched him by the arm. 

** Who—who are you?” he gasped. 

* A man, who has taken the form of the devil 
the better to secure your deliverance. Fear not. 
I am your friend, Spring-heeled Jack.” 

“ Spring-heeled Jack !”’ 

“The same.” 

“Who befriended my wife, and tried to save 
me from a felon’s doom?’ said Slater. 

sear 

“God bless you—I ” —— 

“ Hush ! ” 

“ My lasting gratitude ””—— 

“Enough now ; moments are precious, cling 
to this rope. TThere~-now slide down to the 
eourt-yard.” 


> 
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“ What canI say? How” ; 

“Go, quick, if you would again meet your 
heart-broken wife.” | 

“My wife? Oh! what have I made her!” 

“Vou little know .what your crime might 
have made her but for me,” muttered Jack to 
himself. 

Then turning to Slater, he said—“ The rope 
is secured to the bars. Go, and fear not. I 
will follow you, and point out the road to free- 
dom.” 

The next moment, and the rope slid through 
the hands of the forger. en) 

Jack steadied it as the man went down, and 
then, when he could feel he had reached the 
yard below, he grasped it firmly in either hand, 
and then followed with the rapidity of an arrow. 

“This way,’ said Jack, as he stood beside the 
forger. ers 

Seizing Slater’s arm he drew him along under 
the shadow of the prison for a little distance, 
and then darting hurriedly across the yard, 
grasped at a rope which hung from the cheveauz 
de frize on the top of the prison wall, and placed 
it in the hands of Slater. kas 

“Now, up with you, quick! I can see the 
moon will burst through the dark clouds, and 
delay is fraught with danger.” | 

Slater commenced to draw himself up by the 
rope. : 

But he hesitated, saying— te ou 

“But these spikes. They will bar my passage 
to liberty.” ate a 

“No. When you reach them, beware; they 
revolve.. Fling yourself in between them, and 
by swaying your body over, they will place you 
safely on the opposite side of the wall.’ 

“And then ?” . 

“Then draw the rope up, and lower it dowm 
the other side There is a good-sized stone 
secured to the bottom. Once you have reached 
the street, fling the rope back over the wall, and 
seek your own safety in flight.’’ 

** And you?” 

“Fear not for me—look to yourself. Go! 
farewell and remember that honesty is the best 

olicy.”’ 

‘God bless you, Jack, for such only can I call 
you, as I know you by no other name. God 
bless and protect you!” 

Slater commenced ascending the rope. 

Jack watched him anxiously till he reached 
the top, and saw him fuftil his injunction with 
regard to the cheveauxr de frize. 

‘A pretty thing I’m doing by lending assist- 
ance to a criminal to escape from prison, but 
my heart acquits me when I feel by so doing 
that I may save a woman’s honour. Ah! there ; 
he is gone, and my good wishes go with him.” 

Jack stood anxiously gazing at the wall in the 
expectation of seeing the rope thrown over to 
him, when the prison bell commenced ringing 
loudly out on the still night air. 

“Confusion! they have missed him,” eried 
Jack. ‘‘The rope—the rope! Confound it! 
what a time he is. Ah! I must fight for it, 
now.” 

This last sentence was called forth by seeing 
a man hurrying into the court-yard, 

It was one of the warders, 
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‘“* Where—where am I?” she cried, at length, 


now bursting through the clouds, lit up the | struggling to raise her head from the pillow. 


precincts of ihe prison with a soft, mellow light. | 


“ Along of those who won't harm you, my 


~ *€ Here heis—here heis!” shouted the warder, | lass ; so don’t be frightened—there, don’t be 


hurrying towards Jack. 
' Then, as our hero turned to meet him, the 
fellow uttered a loud cry, and reeled backwards, 
startled by Jack’s mask. | 

Jack knew his danger was imminent, and that 
there was not a moment to lose. As the man 
fell back, Jack rushed forward, and striking out 
with all the force of his powerful arm, struck 
the warder a biow which sent him stunned and 
bleeding to the earth. , 

At that moment the rope came over the wall, 
and, with a cry of joy, Jack clutched it eagerly, 
and drew himself up to the top of the wall. 
Then, with a bound, Ee sprang far out into the 
street beyond. ’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ON BOARD THE COLLIER—THE SEAMSTRESS RE- 
Vy ' COVERS—A SHOCK, 


“Houp on, Jerry—hold on, messmate. That 
arn’t the wy to bring the gal round, drinking 
all the grog yourself! You'd make a pretty 
nurse for a workhouse, you would !” 

These words were uttered by Peter, the sea- 
man in the cabin of the little collier, to his mess- 
mate Jerry, who, finding that he could not force 
about half-a-pint of rum down the throat of the 
insensible Blien Folder, was holding the vessel 
to his own mouth and taking deep gulps of the 
fiery liquid. 

“ Must n't waste it, Peter—must n’t waste it,” 
said Jerry, as his messmate pulled the vessel 
from his hold. 

‘No fear of that. 

it.” | 
- And so saying, Peter finished the remains of 
the liquor, and flung the tin can down upon a 
sea-chest beside the couch on which Ellen Jay so 
pale and saturated. 
“JT tell you what it is, Jerry,” said Peter. 
“ This is what I calls a very delicate subject to 
handle. That ere gal oughtn’t to Jay in her wet 
togs, and it wouldn’t be right for you or I to take 
"em off her, and there’s no feminine female aboard. 
Here ! run upon deck and call the chap down as 
brought her here.” 

Jerry gave his trowsers a hitch, squirted out a 
mouthful of tobacco juice, and left the little 
cabin. A 

“"Shelp me never! she is a beauty,” said 
Peter, looking admiringly upon the poor girl 
whom he had lain, with the assistance of his 
shipmate, tenderly-as a child upon his cot. ‘It’s 


I'll take care not to waste 


frightened. You fell in the river, and somebody 
brought you aboard. Now, don’t look so scared 
—you won't meet any harm here. There! take 
a pull at this. Oh! oh! I forgot ; it’s empty. 
Never nnd. I'll soon put a drop of first-rate 
grog in it, and a swig will put you all to rights 
in a minute.” 

‘‘ What strange place is this?” asked Ellen, 
still glaring about her, and evidently unable to 
realize her position. 

“This is the cabin of the Saucy Jane, as tight 
a little collier as ever traded between London 
and Newcastle, and I’m Peter Wickham, captain 
and part owner.” | 

“ Yes, yes. I see it all now—the dark water 
and-—oh, heaven! why am I made thus to 
suffer ?”’ sobbed Ellen, scalding tears coming to 
her relief, and chasing each other quickly duwn 
her pale cheeks. 

“There, there! you'll be better soon,” said 
Peter, pouring out some rum into the tin cup. 
“* Just take a good long pull at that. It’s over- 
proof, and fine stuff, I can tell you.” 

He held the cup to the girl’s lips, but she 
thrust it away with her hand, 

“Oh! no, no!” she cried ; 
ready on fire.” 

‘Then, blowed if you ain’t had enough water 
to put it out,” said Peter, as he laid the cup on 
the chest. ‘‘ Maybe, ma’am, you'd like to take 
off your wet togs, so I'll just take a turn on deck, 
for decency’s sake, you know.” 

“You are evidently a good, feeling man, al- 
though your manners are rough; but, if you 
would indeed render me a kindness, let me go 
into that stream from which I have been taken.” 

** Tf Ido, ’m damned !”’ cried Peter. “There, 
I beg your pardon for swearing, but I’d rather 
leap in a dozen times to drag you out, I can tell 
you.” 
~ “ And thus enhance my misery. Oh! sir, 
you know not how hateful is life to me now ; 
you know not what, it is to tuil day and night for 
the paltry pittance of a seamstress—to feel the 
cruelty of men whose hearts are steeled by drink 
and crime—to feel yourself alone in the wide, 
wide world!” 

Peter took her hand, and his rough face glowed 
with pity. 2 

‘** Have you?” he asked, in a tone that proved, 
spite his rough exterior, he had a feeling heart. 

** Alas ! but too well.” 

“ T don’t know you, of course, nor what drove 
you to try and drown yourself—which 1 suppose 
you did from what you say—but I guess you 


b 


“my brain is al- 


a very delicate position for a chap like me to be| was driven to it. Now, tell—did that chap who 


laced in, and the sooner that fellow as hauled 
er out of the water shows his figure-head here, 
the better. What a fool J am not to have left a 
drop of brandy ; she’d take that, I wager, though 
she won’t touch rum.” | 

The rough fellow took Ellen’s hands between 
his own hard palins and ¢hafed them, in the hope 
of circulating the blood, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her open her eyes, avd glare wildly 
around her. =~ | 
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brought you here cause you to do it? Ishea 
confounded rascal who has no more pity for a 
woman than i have for a water rat? Because 
if he is, say so, and I'll chuck him overboard.” 

* Who brought me here ?” 

“ A swellish-looking chap.” 

* {| do not know him.” 

““Well, you'll see him directly; my mate, 
Jerry, has just gone upon deck to fetch him 
down,’ said Peter. 
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At this moment Jerry reappeared. 


‘‘There’s nobody on deck,’ he said ; “‘ hallo, | mine was a land pirate.” 


has the gal come round?” 

“Yes, shell soon be all right now, if she’d 
only take a swig at the grog.” 

“Won't she?” 

Now’ 

‘Perhaps you don’t ask her properly,” said 
Jerry, sidling up to the bedside, and gazing com- 
miseratingly upon Ellen. ‘‘ How do you feel 
now? Coming round a bit, glad to hear ; just 
take a pull at this rum, ’tis better than all the 


~ medicine in a doctor’s chest.” 


“‘ Would that it were poison,” muttered poor 
Ellen. 

“‘ No, itain’t,” said Jerry quietly, as he caught 
only the last word, uttered as they were between 
sobs. “‘ Do you think we’d give you poison? Oh! 
no, its grog ; and a better drop can’t be found 
aboard another vessel in the Pool. Now, just 
take a little drop; only a little—about half-a- 
pint will save you catching cold.” 

Thus pressed Ellen suffered the vessel to be 
held to her lips, and tasted the spirit. 

““Swig away, don’t be frightened of it,’’ said 
Jerry, when, after partaking of about a spoonful, 
she put the can back with her hand. 

““T cannot.” 

“Well, if you can’t, you can’t,” said Jerry, 
laying the cup down, but not till he had tasted 
its contents. ‘‘ It’srare fine stuff this, and would 
bring a dead man to life if he drank enough of 
it. I say, Peter, it’s a rum go that chap’s, 
ain’t it; he’s a gone’un, I expect.” 

** Did you look into the boat?” 

“There, I never thought of that,” said Jerry. 
**Perhaps the fellow’s too much knocked up, or 
got a landsman’s terror of climbing aboard by a 
rope.” 

“Go and give him a hoist, Jerry, and bring 
him down here; I'll wager he’ll not refuse a 
pull at the grog.” 

Jerry once more took his departure from the 
cabin, leaving Peter to look after the still sob- 
bing Ellen. 

He had just reached the deck, when he found 
himself confronted with a tall figure robed in 
white, with a face so hideous that Jerry fairly 
started back, and nearly tumbled down the steps 
up which he had come. 

Now sailors are a superstitious class of men, 
and certainly Jerry was no exception to the 
general rule. 

In an instant the rough man was pale as a 
ghost, and trembling in every limb. 

His hair stood on end, and the blood stagnated 
round his heart. 

‘‘T want you,” said Jack, for he it was, in that 
hollow tone which he could so well assume. 

“Want me?” stammered Jerry. ‘Oh! lor! 
it’s Davy Jones, 

“ The same.” 

‘* Pe—pe—Peter ?” gasped Jerry, 

“* Silence.” 

44 Pe! 

‘* Silence, I say. 


Do you know what you have 
done?” said Jack, 


* No—o—!” 
“ Then listen.” 
“CT can’t.” 


- 
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“ Can’t—you must ; you said that a friend of 


‘** A friend of yours ?” ; a 
‘“‘ Yes, he who brought a girl to this ship, and 


threatened to rope’s-end him when he came on 


board.”’ 

““T-—T thought he was—but I don’t now ; oh! 
no, I don’t now.” | 

“¢ Jerry.” 

KNIES., 

“Where is the rope you intended for him? 
Quick, give it me.” | 7 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Not know ?” 

74 No.” . 

“Tis false ; give it to me.” 

““ What—what for ?” asked Jerry. 

“You shall see; quick—you know whu I am, 
don’t you 2” 

“Yes, Davy Jones.” 

“ That’s right ; now the rope.” 

Jerry looked imploringly, but Jack stamped 
his foot, and struck such terror to Jerry’s soul, 
that that personage staggered a few paces along 
the deck, and picked up a piece of rope, and 
handed it to Jack, starting back instantly, from 
fear that he would take hold of him. 

“Humph !” said Jack. ‘‘Do you know what 
I’m going to do with this ?” 

eNO, tO. 

“T’m going to serve you as you would have 
served the gentleman you were wicked enough to 
call a land pirate.” ; 

Jerry winced and trembled more than ever. 

‘Of course you are sensible enough to know 
that you can’t help yourself ?” 

Jerry felt that his questioner spoke truly. 

The seaman was a powerfully built man, withan 
arm and hand that could almost have knocked 
down a bullock, but he was now so terror-stricken 
that he could not deny to himself that he was 
powerless as a child. 

He did not reply. 

Standing with knees knocking together, he 


could only glare with starting eyeballs upon the 


strange being before him. . 

“ Jerry, come here.” 

This order, so far from being obeyed, was quite 
the reverse, for as Jack raised his arm Jerry 
retreated, and stumbled headlong backwards 
down the stairs to the cabin. 

“ Hallo! what the devil are you after there, 
messmate ?” cried the voice of Peter. 

“The devil! the devil!” cried Jerry in 
affrighted tones. 

“You've been and got drunk, you have,” cried 
Peter, coming from the cabin and helping his 
friend to his feet. 


‘“No, no! Shut the door, shut the door! Oh! 


lor—oh! lor.” 

“ What’s the matter with you, you fool ?” said 
Peter, as Jerry darted into the cabin and slammed 
the door to. 

“The devil !” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Oh! I’ve seen him; he'll be coming here— 
oh! lor—oh ! lor.” 

An awful groan at the top of the steps caused 
Jerry to fling his broad back against the door. 

“What's that?” asked Peter, himself turning 
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pale and looking half-fearfully at the panels of{ ‘‘ Upon my soul, no!” said the terrified J erry. 


the cabin door. 

“Tt's him—it’s him 

“The devil 2” 

“Yes,” 

Peter listened, but all 
again. 

Peter shook his head. 

“Jerry, you are drunk, I say, and have been 
frightened by your own shadow.” 

10 


17? 


now Was 





“T see him on the deck ; such a face, and all in 
white.” 

“It might be some lubber playing you a 
trick,” said Peter, evidently endeavouring to 


silent | force himself to believe so. 


** No—no!” 

“‘ Tt must have been.” 

“I tell you, it wasn’t. He called out my 
name, and was going to give me the rope’s end, 








and when I tumbled down the steps—oh ! lor, it’s 
awful, itis! I-won’t go on deck again till day- 
licht.” 

“‘ Jerry, you are a coward.” 

“‘T ain’t afraid of a man, but I can’t fight the 
devil!” said Jerry. “Give us a swig at the 
srog. ITmall over shaking like a rag ina storm 
of wind.” 

Peter did as requested, and Jerry took a deep 
draught, the tin can playing a tune all the while 
on his lips, so violently did the hand of the 
seaman shake. 

“Ship, ahoy!” oe 

The two sailors looked at each other in un- 
feigned surprise. | 

“Tt’s all owing to having a woman on board,” 
whispered Jerry. 

“That’s not a devil’s voice. I tell you that’s 
the fellow we left to come aboard, and he’s in 
the boat now.” 

“Ship, ahoy!” came in louder tones from the 
stern of the vessel. 

“‘ Bear a hand here !” 

“Go on, Jerry.” 

“JT shan’t. You go.” 

“No! you.” 
| “Then we'll both go,’ said Peter. 
take a marlin-spike a piece.’ 

‘“‘It won’t be no use.” 

“Why not?” 

“(os you can’t hurt the devil.” 

‘““The devil take me, if I don’t try, if he runs 
foul Gf me,” said Peter, bracing up his nerves 
for the halfdreaded encounter. 

Arming themselves with a couple of marlin 
spikes, the two men went out of the cabin. 

But here they paused. | 

Neither cared to go first, and, as if by mutual 
aoreement, after a time they walked slowly up 
the stairs together to the deck. 2 

Both looked anxiously around. 

‘'There’s were he stood,” said Jerry. 

And a heartfelt sigh broke from his lips when 
jie found the deck deserted by all but himself 
and companion. 

‘Ship ahoy !” 

Iie now ran to the stern of the vessel and 
looked over. © 

There was Jack without his mask, and attired 
iu his black cloak, sitting in the boat, 

‘* Ahoy there !” cried Peter. 

“ Just be kind enough, my friend, to assist me 
aboard,” said Jack. “I am not used to climbing 

ropes ; 1 have been bawling myself hoarse ever 


“ Let’s 


since you left the deck. Not very kind of youto 
co away and leave a saturated fellow in the boat 
like this.” 

““ Well, I’m blowed ! ” said Peter, 

‘Well, P’'m jiggered!” gasped Jerry. ‘I say, 
messmate, have you seen the devil while you 
have been there ?” 

“ Not unless you are he,” was Jack’s reply. 

“No, no, ’'m not; but haven’t you seen some- 
body awful looking ?” 

“Not that I know of; never saw anybody 
worse than myself. But just hold out your hand 
and Jet me go and see the girl. 
I suppose ?” 

“As lively as a rat in the ship’s hold,” said 
Peter, finding his courage returning, and glad to 


‘She’s all right, 
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have somebody else beside his messmate aboard, — 
“ Here, catch hold !” 

Jack took the man’s hand, ostensibly for as- 
sisting himself up, but in reality to make it 
appear he was unable to get on the deck with- | 
out assistance, and so give the seamen no room 
to think that he and the figure who had alarmed 
Jerry was one and the same. 

When he reached the deck, he said— | 
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““T must convey this poor girl to some place 
where she can be properly attended to. I be 
lieve you are kind enough to doall in your power 
for her, but she requires the aid of one of her 
own sex. You canaid me to gether ashore, and 
I will reward you both for the trouble you have 
been put to. | 

“No, you won't,” said Peter, bluntly. “No, 
you won't. I might fall overboard myself to- 
morrow, and it’s hard luck if we should refuse to 
another what we should like done to ourselves.” 

“Very good, my friend. I admire your senti- 
ments. Now lead me to the girl, a nd 
you will give me the glass of grog you pre 

“With all my heart, said Peter. “This 

The next minute Jack stood beside the w 
he had saved from death, = = 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE LIBERTINE AND SPRING-HEELED JACK. 
RIcHARD CLAVERING sat with a fierce, gloomy 
look upon his features. | 

Before him lay an open letter he had been | 
perusing. 

Beside it was a plain gold wire hoop. 

On these his gaze was fixed. |) a 

Not with the happy glance which a cpa of 
undying love would be supposed to call up, but 
with a fierce, sullen, gloomy scowl. aS 

The little hoop had fallen from the scented 
sheet as he broke the seal from that gi of 
such exquisite tint, but which contained words 
of such meaning. “oF | 

“And so she demands that 1 shall make her 
my wife,” he muttered, at length; “and if I 
refuse I am to be held up to infamy and scorn. 
By heavens! she is bold to write thus to me— 
me, at whose feet she has knelt ere this; me, — 
whose frown could cause her heart to shrink | 
within her bosom, and whose smile was a reward — 
greater than all else in the world, and now she 
demands—threatens. Fool! fool to leave those | 
dice where her hands could reach them—to trust | 
her with the great secret of my success. Better 
a man trust his greatest enemy with a secret — 
than the woman who professes to love him!” 

He took the paper from the table, and ran his 
eye over it again. , | 

““*T have made every preparation for our } 
marriage,’ she says. By heavens! that is cool. 
‘ As you must desire secrecy, I have chosen the 
little chureh near Clapham. TI shall await you 
there at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. I 
send you the ring. Beware you fail me not!’ 
And these are her words, and tome!” 

He tore the tinted paper to shreds, and flung 
the pieces at his feet. . Lids ‘ 

Then taking up the little ring, he held it, 
musingly, between his finger and thumb, 
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“Curse her!” he muttered, after a pause, 
“put Ill wring her heart as well as ring her 
finger, for I must do as she bids me ; yes, must, 
or those cursed dice But who could have 
urged her to be thus bold she who has ever 
been so timid? Who? ‘Why, he—he who holds 
the evidence of crime; for cheating, I suppose, 
is a crime among men of my sphere. Well, I 
will obey her commands. I will wed her. She 
has chosen the best place she could. And there 
are to be no witnesses to the ceremony, save the 
old clerk and Lizzie, the housemaid, whose 
silence, she tells me, she can depend upon. 
Good for me—very good. Lizzie’s silence may 
be bought by others besides herself; and old 
clerks are not over paid. Oh! yes; Jessie 
Bolton, you shall be my wife. But better for 
you had you been content to remain my mistress,” 

He laid the ring down upon the table, and, 
rising, paced the room with nuneven strides. 

Yes, that ring shall be placed on her finger,” 
he muttered, ‘‘and I will swear to love and 
cherish her. Iwill honour her commands. She 
has forced me to make her mine, and by heaven 
she shall learn she has a master! But. this girl 
—this Lizzie. Why has she selected her before 
her own maid? Jam at a loss to divine. No 
matter! Perhaps it is the better for me. The 
girl is ignorant and ill-bred ; a few golden coins 
would buy her soul as well as body, and the one 
who can pay the most will find her of the best 
service.” 

He placed the ring in his waistcoat pocket, 

and walking to the window, looked out upon the 
pretty flower-garden below. 
_ Dark clouds were floating in the horizon, and 
every few moments obscuring the moon, which 
rode high up above them, nearly at its full, 
throwing fantastic shadows on the earth as the 
thick vapours careered along at great speed. 

As his glance wandered down to one of the 
flower-beds, he imagined that he saw a dark 
figure glide hastily past it and turn the angle of 
the house, but the moon’s rays just bursting 
through the clouds left him in doubt whether or 
not he had been mistaken. 

He kept his eyes fixed upon the spot where it 
had disappeared, and in a few moments the 
form of a woman turned the angle, and made its 
way along beneath the window where he stood. 

The moonlight streamed down full upon her, 
and he recognised in the girl Lizzie the house- 
maid. 

Still, there was nothing unusual in the ser- 
vants being in the grounds at that hour ; s0, 
after a few moments’ reflection, he came to the 
decision that it must have been her he had seen 
before, if indeed it was not a shadow cast by the 
clouds gliding over the moon. 

He took a cigar from his case, lit it, and lean- 
ng out of the window, fell into a train of thought 
respecting the ccremony at which he was to be 
present as principal on the following morning. 

© Yes, I will do as she desires,” he muttered, 
half aloud, ‘‘and get back those cursed dice. 
But once they are in my possession, I’ll show 
her the devil she has made—a devil blacker and 
more cruel than” 

“ Your humble servant, Spring-heeled Jack,” 
cried a voice. 
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And through the window into the apartment, 
almost hurling Clavering to the floor in his 
course, came Spring-heeled Jack. 

With a cry of surprise, Clavering sprang back. 

His gaze fixed a long way out over the garden, 
he had not observed the dark figure glide back 
round the angle of the house and stand, listening 
to what he was saying, directly beneath tlic 
window. 

“ You here?” said Richard, as soon as hie 
could recover from his surprise. 

‘© Yes, I am here.” 

** What is your business ? ” 

‘* Am I not welcome ?” 

““ Yes, if you come to return me those dice,” 
said Richard. 

“ And if not?” 

“Then you are far from welcome, and your 
room would please me better than your com- 
pany,” was the reply. 

“No doubt. No, Richard Clavering, I have 
not come to return you those three little pieces 
of ivory with which you have robbed your 
friends on more than one occasion.” 

“Then what have you come for?” asked 
Richard, fiercely. 

*« To urge you to act like a man.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

 T will tell you,” 

“Well?” 

“ You have been talking aloud, and your 
words have fallen on my ears as I stood beneath 
that window.” | 

‘¢ Indeed !” sneered Richard. 

« Yes, indeed,” 

‘‘ And can you stoop so low as to become an 
eavesdropper ?”’ 

“‘ T had no intention of being one.’ . 

“ Then why were you there ?” asked Claver- 
ing, sneeringly. 

“IT came hither to urge you to do justice to 
the poor lady who has so long been looked upon 
as your wife,” replied Jack, haughtily. 

“ You take a strange interest in her, to be 
sure,’’ said Richard. 

“T do. I take a strong interest in every 
woman whose misfortune it is to fall into the 
hands of a villain.” 

“Sir? Dare you” 

Jack held up his hand. 

‘“< T dare speak as a man, as well as act as one,” 
he said. ‘‘I repeat, Richard Clavering, that 
you are a villain. But enough of that. It is 
known to me that this lady has asked you to 
give her back the fair name of which you have 
robbed her. There are some men, and you are 
one of them, who imagine that they would be 
fools did they do an act of justice and repara- 
tion ; but did they consider themselves rogues if 
they refused, they would be nearer the truth of 
their natures.” 

“ You think so ?”’ 

*¢ T am sure.” 

«* All men do not think alike,” sneered Richard. 

“ Certainly not. Rogues and villains cannot 
think as honest men.” 

Clavering scowled upon him, but made no re- 
mark, and Jack continued— 

‘“ Our parting on our last interview was a 
fiery one, and I believe you sincerely regret the 
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unsteadiness of your hand. Richard Clavering, 
you came nigh to adding murder to robbery.” 
“ Curses! i wish I had.” 
** No doubt.” 
sseledons 
“ The truth is seldom on your lips,” said Jack, 
‘and now I find it there, I look upon it as a 
good omen. ‘When a bad man becomes truth- 
ful, we may naturally infer that he will soon 
forego his other vices.” ee 
“Go to the devil!” roared Richard, turning 
savagely away. 
‘“‘ T hope not, for I should be certain of meet- 
ing you there some day or other.” | 
Sir, the presence of a fool is distasteful to 
me.” | 
“‘ And the presence of a rogue is the same to 
me, “Your remark may be just, since it is only 
fools who will seek to give counsel to rogues.” 
‘I need none of yours,” 
“ But you must listen to it,” said Jack, point- 
edly. | 
* T will not.” 
* You shall. - 
*¢ Sir, leave this place.” 
“ When I have done.” 
¢ Shall I summon my servants ?” 
‘* If you please.” | z 
Jack, who had stood near the bell-pull, moved 
aside for Richard to advance. 
But the libertine did not. 
“¢ Shall T summon them for you ?” asked Jack, 
after a pause. 
“¢ Sir, let this fooling cease. I am in no humour 
for such nonsense,” said Clavering. 
“ With all my heart,” said Jack. 
to common-sense.” 
“ What would you with me?” asked Claver- 
ing, desperately. — 
“ Urge you to act as a man.” 
“In what course ?” ’ 
¢ Wed that woman.” * 
**T intend to do so.” j 
“ Good.” : reel 
** What more ?” Lata Pe 
'“ When you have wedded her, treat her as a 
man and a husband,” said Jack. 
“ What right have you to think I shall not ?” 
“Your own words,” 
_“ Jy words ?” 


“ And now 


“Those you gave utterance to as I stood be- 
neath the window.” 

‘* Bah ! they were nothing.” = 

““ They were much. I have promised to sur- 
render those loaded dice the instant you become 
her husband, and thus save you from disgrace, 
and J will keep my word. Then my power over 
you will end, and threats prove unavailing ; but 
I would ask you not to disgrace your manhood 
by cruel spite upon a poor, defenceless woman, 
who only seeks at your hands that reparation 
which, were you in her place, you would pray 
for. Richard Clavering, I cannot respect you 
after what I have heard and seen, and what has 
Bee between us; but if not as a friend, at 
east as a man, let me ask you to act as such.” 

“ Your gra— ”—— 

“Told, I say!” interrupted Jack. 


to be no midnight marauder.” 


that pass. 





“ Are you ashamed of your name ?2’ sneered 
Richard. * 

“No, sir. You must not judge me by your 
own standard. Iam not aware that I ever dis- 
graced it. I am neither cheat, robber, nor 
would-be assassin.” Sie 

‘« Nor am I.” Ps > 2 

“ Indeed! Then why did I find you with the 
knife raised over the bosom of Jessie Bolton? 
Why did you fire at me ?—me, whom you knew 


Richard Clavering was silent. 

“You cannot answer. Never mind. Let 
I forgive you this attempt to take 
my life, and seek not to be revenged upon you 


for the dastardly action.” 


Richard drew a breath of relief. 

“ No, sir. I am here only for one purpose, - 
that of begging you to act like a man if you can- 
not feel as one. You say you have decided to 
grant the request of this poor lady. That is a 
step in the right direction ; but it has been taken 
only through fear of exposure—of being held up 
to the scorn of your fellow-men. You will stand 
before the altar and swear to love and cherish 
her. Will you perjure yourself, and add an- 
other sin to your already sinful soul? You 
think this woman was only dazzled by your 
wealth, actuated only by a desire to move in a 
circle above that to which she has been aceus- 
tomed, and a desire to be revenged upon you for 
the slight you have thrown upon her ; but do 
you think that if she did not love you as a wife 
can love, that she would consent to stand at the 
altar with the man who would spurn her for 
another ; who would seek her life, heap insult 
and injury upon her? Weigh this in your 
mind : and, Richard Clavering, you are a greater 
villain than I think if you do not resolve to treat 
kindly the woman who, after all this, is willing 
to become*your bride.” 

“ But the disgrace of marrying a wanton,” 
said Clavering. =~ 

“¢ Who made her such ?” asked Jack. 

He received no reply. 

Richard’s eye sank beneath the stern yet in- 
dignant glance. 

‘“‘ Who lied to bring her to his arms? Who 
perjured himself by honied words and false pro- 
mises to lure her frem her happy home? Who 
brought sorrow and shame upon her friends— 
misery and disgrace upon herself—who ? I ask— 
who?” | 

Richard spoke not, 

Jack took a step nearer, and placed his hand 
on the other’s arm. 

“T will tell you who, Richard Clavering : 
yourself, It was you—you who made her what 
she is—you who now would hurl her-forth, if 
you dared, to beg—to starve—to die! Shame 
on you—shame, I say! Is there no green spot 
in your heart—no chord that can feel for the 
woman you have so basely injured? Are you 


What disgrace to make atonement for the wrongs _ 
you have done her? Rather would it not be a 
lasting disgrace to refuse that atonement and 
that love you swore to cherish for her ! ” 

Never once did Richard Clavering raise his 
eyes from the floor. ’ 
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His temples flushed with shame. 

He felt the truth of Jack’s words—felt them 
deeply. 

But he was proud—filled with that false pride 
which is but a mockery of the noble self-esteem 
which sits with such grace on those whose 
merits call it forth—a pride which is not over- 
bearing, but simply a consciousness of supe- 
riority. 

His pride was hurt at the idea of marrying a 
woman he had so basely wronged when he should 
have been proud of the courage to atone for his 
baseness—proud of the boldness to face the jeers 


“ Richard Clavering,” said Jack, after a length- 
ened pause, during which he had waited for him 
to speak, ‘‘ I will say no more, but leave you to 
think of what I have already spoken. The worst 
of natures are not wholly bad—the hardest of 
hearts have one tender chord. Man is not irre- 
trievably lost, and there is hope in the darkest 
hour of despair. You think me your foe; I 
have spoken as a friend. To-morrow you will 
stand before God’s altar : add not another sin to 
those you will have to answer for by perjury. 
Repair the injury you have done that woman, 
and by future tenderness atone for the past. 
Now, farewell!” 

Jack waved his hand, and while Richard 
Clavering stood in the centre of the apartment 
with his eyes fixed on the floor, Jack sprang 
through the window into the garden. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SACRILEGE—-THE REGISTER—THE APPARITION, AND 
THE COMMAND. 


In was a beautiful moonlight night. 

The silver rays streamed in a perfect flood 
through the little church window, throwing 
fantastic and coloured shadows upon the tall 
pews and quaint columns, and bathing the aisles 
in a strange, unearthly light. 

The silence of the grave reigned throughout 
the edifice. 

A silence so deep, so profourd, that it struck 
awe to the soul of one who polluted its sacred 
precincts. 

That one was Richard Clavering. 

Yes, the libertine for the second time that 
day stood beneath the roof dedicated to the 
worship of God. > 

Fifteen hours before, he had stood in front of the 
little altar with cheeks paled, not by excitement, 
but passions of the worst description. Fifteen 
hours before he had sworn to love and cherish 
the woman he had lured from her innocent, 
happy home, and now he had returned to destroy 
the proofs of those vows he had taken—to destroy 
the register of their marriage. :; 

Little effect had the words of Spring-heel’d 
Jack upon him. They were forgotten, or at 
least unheeded. 

Truly there was no green spot in his callous, 
unfeeling heart ! 

He had forced his way into the place through 
a low side-window, to effect which purpose he 
had shattered the stained panes, presented as an 
offering of gratitude by an aged inhabitant, and 
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had made his way, with trembling step, towards 
the vestry. 


He had come bold of heart and firm of pur- 


pose. 


But he quailed now. 
The awful silence appalled him. 
The hollow sounds of his own footfall caused 


him to tremble, and look round in nervous agita- 
tion. 


His blood chilled in his veins, and seemed to 


stagnate round his heart. 


His teeth chattered as if with cold, and a 


clammy perspiration broke out of every pore of 
his skin. 


Fain would he have retreated, but the recol- 


lection that Jessie was now his wife, and that 
within the precincts of that sacred place rested 
the leaf which could establish her claim, urged 


him forward. 

Struggling hard to stifle the chattering of his 
teeth, trembling at every step, he made his way 
to the vestry. 

He had trusted to the moonlight to guide him 
in his unholy work, and hence had brought with 
him no means of procuring a light. 

But the windows of the edifice being stained, 
the light was mellowed, and the place conse- 
quently more gloomy than he had anticipated. 

He laid his hand upon the door of the vestry, 
and entered. 

The room was furnished only with a chair 
and a table, but in one corner was a safe. 

To that his gaze was directed. 

There he knew the register was kept. 

He had lingered long enough in that apart- 
ment in the morning to learn this fact. 

With starting eyes and throbbing heart, he 
had watched the aged clerk deposit the book 
there. 

He stood with the door of the little room in 
his hand, and gazed half fearfully along, the 
church. 

The shadows of column and cornice fell upon 
the floor, and light and shadow. mingling with 
the silence of death, made him hesitate in his 
work. 

“ What am Iabout todo?” hethought; “com- 
mit sacrilege. But then shall a wanton enjoy 
my wealth—bear my name? No! The crime 
is horrible to contemplate, but that—that is 
worse. Away with all questions of conscience— 
all childish fears! I have not come here to com- 
mit murder, but save a proud name from derision 
and scorn. Why should I hesitate when I have 
been forced into a ceremony that was hateful to 
me?” 

Closing the door of the vestry, he took hold of 


the chair, and placed it directly under the safe. 


Again he paused. 
Again he listened intently. 
His heart beat with anxiety, fear, and hope 


combined. 


But all was still. 
Hushed was every sound, save the wild throb- 


bing of his excited heart. 


This he could hear as well as feel, as it beat 


against his bosom, and chided him for the act 
he meditated. 


Springing lightly upon the chair, he placed his 


hand on the knob of the safe. 
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But as it rested there, the thought that most 
likely it was locked caused him almost to fall 
from the chair. 

Richard had not once thought of this circum- 
stance before. 

It struck him with great violence now. 

He had come unprepared to force it, and, if 
fastened, he had run a terrible risk—undergone 
an agony of fear for no reward. 

Then he had not observed the clerk lock it 
when he placed the book. on one of its shelves. 

But then, was it probable he had not since done 
so? 

He almost dreaded to confirm or annihilate 
his suspicions. 

It was moments of intense anxiety he suffered 
now, while the thought ran through his mind. 

But he grasped the knob in his hand, and 
pulled it towards him. 

Joy! The door rolled back upon its hinges. 

But a creaking sound was produced—a sound 
that at any other time, and underany other 
circumstances, would have beeen unheeded. 

Now it grated on his heart, and caused a fresh 
thrill of horror to run through his system. 

Could that sound have aroused anyone to a 
suspicion of what he was doing—of the guilty 
work he was about ? 

He feared it had. 

Yet, a moment’s reflection told him that it 
never could have been heard, had a listener 
stood outside that little room. 

More freely he breathed again. 

But his heart still beat, and his limbs tremhled 
as if he was smitten with the ague. | 

The door having rolled back, several books 
were revealed to his gaze as they reposed upon 
three shelves of the safe. 

But one only he sought. 

His eye detected it on the instant. 

Its massiveness and black binding pointed out 
to his strained vision the register in which he 
had scribbled his name some few hours before. 

He stretched out his hand to grasp it, but 
paused as he imagined he heard a sound in the 
church beyond. 

The hand which had nearly touched the book, 
remained extended, and every nerve was strained 
to catch a repetition of the imagined noise. 

Moments flew by, and the silence of the grave 
reigned throughout the place. 

“ Whata coward Iam!” he gasped at length. 
“There is no one here—none could have suspected 
this errand. Pshaw! I will not be alarmed,” 

ue seized the book and lifted it from the 
shelf. 

As he drew it forth, it slipped from his trem- 
bing hand. 

The libertine tried to save it, but it fell with 
a loud bang to the floor. 

The sound of its fall echoed through the 
hollow church with a noise resembling the 
banging of doors. 

‘The robber stood fairly appalled. 

His hair almost stood on end ; his heart sank 
within him, while a sensation of faintness stole 
over his frame. 

He clutched at the back of the chair for sup- 
port. 

Glaring wildly at the door of the vestry, as if 
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fearful of some one opening it, he sank down 
into the chair and held his hand to his heart, 
gasping for breath. 

But again all was still as the grave; and 
gradually the sensation wore off, and he rose to 
his feet. : Ae 

Could he, however, have seen a reflection of 
his own face in a glass, he would not have recog- 
nised it, for it vied with the whiteness of his 
shirt-front. 

‘Tet me haste and flee from this place !” ha 
cried, half aloud. ‘This is horrible!” 

He raised the book from the floor, and, as if | 
fearful of making another sound, he lowered it 
gently down on to the table, and silently opened 
it 


But though the moonlight which streamed 
into the apartment was sufficient to light up 
the room, it would not permit him to read a 
single line, or detect a single leaf. . 

The window was small and draped, and hence 
the room was not so light as the sacred edifice 
beyond. 

‘“‘T must go out into the church and take the 
leaf by the flood of light that pours through 
the large window over the altar,” he said. 
““T have little doubt that I should select other 
than the right one ; but I must be certain, for I 
could never undergo such another night of 
misery.” 

He tiptoed across the room to the door of the 
apartment and nervously pulled it open. : 

The shadows were longer than before, and to 
his troubled mind appeared like phantoms 
stretched along the aisle. | 7 

But he struggled against his fears, and taking 
the book from the table, carried it into the 
church. 

With trembling steps he made his way to the 
altar railings, on to which the moonlight 
streamed full and bright ; and resting the book 
thereon, held it balanced with the left, while 
with the right hand he turned over the leaves. 

By strainihg his vision he could trace the cha- 
racters therein and he soon found the 
leaf on which his name and that of Jessie Bolton 
had been written. 

As he gazed upon it, his fears vanished; he 
felt only that he could now destroy that woman’s 
claim upon him. 

He took the leaf between his finger and thumb’. 
and holding it up, he muttered, in a kind of 
hissing whisper— 

““ Now, Jessie Bolton—for no other name shall 
you ever be able to lay claim to—I will snap 
the chain that binds me. The dice, whose evidence 
I so much feared,lare in my possession, and I can 
laugh to scorn your threats. Thus do I release 
myself of your hateful presence—thus do I sever 
the bonds that bind us together—thus do T hurl- 
you forth to beggary and despair ! ” 

He was about to tear the leaf away, when a 
loud, hollow voice at his elbow exclaimed— 

“Thus do I prevent the sacrilegous act !” 

The young man turned with a ery of horror, 
his hand still upon the book, and confronted a 
tall, cloaked figure, of hideous and repulsive fea- 
tures, which, standing full in the glare of the 
moonlight as it streamed through a pane of glass ~ 
painted of a pale blue colour, gave it an aspect 
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so unearthly that the hair of the libertine rose 
gradually upon his head till it stood upright ; 
and trembling in every limb, the book fell from 
beneath his hand to the floor again, awaking the 
echoes of the hollow church which reverberated 
from pillar to pillar like a roll of thunder. 

Appalled, Richard Clavering clung to the rail- 
ings of the altar for support, while with 
affrighted gaze his eyes rested upon the figure 
before him. 

We have said before that Richard was not 
naturally a superstitious man, but at this mo- 
ment he fairly believed that a spectre had risen 
from its grave to confront him. 

So powerful were the emotions that had taken 
possession of his heart, that he reeled like a 
drunken man, and but for the rail to which he 
clung he must have fallen. 

And thus he stood glaring upon the tall figure 
in that pale blue light, who, with extended arm, 
pointed reprovingly at him. 

The silence, too, which again reigned was awful 
in its intensity. 

The guilty man would have given worlds had 
it been broken. 

But not a single sound emanated from the lips 
of the apparition now. ' | 

It stood erect, with extended finger pointed at 
him, the pale blue light playing upon its hideous 
face and tall cloaked form. 

Richard strove to speak. 

He could not. 

His tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 

The lips of the libertine became parched and 
dry, and his eyeballs appeared as if they would 
start from their sockets. 

He tried to close his eyes to shut out the 
terrible vision, but he could not. 

He made an effort to flee, but terror had 
chained him to the spot. 3 

Richard Clavering was powerless now—power- 
less as a new-born babe. 

Gradually his limbs sank beneath him, a 
dizziness stole over his brain, a film crossed his 
eyes, and still clutching at the railing, he dropped 
all of a heap on the cushion where he had that 


morning knelt and perjured his already blackened | 


soul. 

Then the figure drew nearer to him, with a 
soft, gliding step, which emitted no sound, and 
paused on the spot where the moonlight, stream- 
ing through a blood-red pane of glass, made him 
look even more hideous than before. 

A minute it stood there, and then, in a hollow 
voice, it exclaimed— 

“Man of evil passions, must the house of God 
be polluted by thy unholy presence ?—the re- 
cords of the holiest of ties severed by thy guilty 
hand? Must that altar, dedicated to the worship 
of the Most High, be debased by contact with 
thy wicked form? No! Follow me!” 

The figure took a step nearer, and laid his 
hand upon the arm of the crouching man, 

With a ery of horror and despair, Richard 
sprang to his feet. ; 

Never for a moment had it struck him that 
the being before him was human. In his guilty 
heart he felt convinced that it was some phantom 
which hed risen to upbraid him. 

‘Follow or tremble!’ said the figure again, 
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in a tone that caused the blood of Richard to 
curdle. 

The guilty man felt himself powerless to resist 
the mandate. Spite of his endeavours to refuse, 
he felt himself drawn as if by some magnetic 
influence towards the cloaked figure, which 
beckoned him from the altar along the centre 


aisle of the moonlit church. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


RICHARD FINDS HIMSELF PLACED IN A 
STRANGE POSITION, 


IRRESISTIBLY along the aisle of the sacred edifice 
Richard Clavering followed the strange figure. 

It was with a tottering gait he did so, and ever 
and anon he was compelled to place his hand 
on the top of the pews on either side to support 
himself. 

It was somewhat strange that he did not 
recognise in the tall cloaked figure before him 
the form of his quondam friend, Spring-heel’d 
Jack. 

But he did not; never did that personage ouce 
occur to his memory. 

The awe with which that silent church had 
inspired him, the great~strain upon his nerves, 
and the guilty work in which he was engaged, 
had rendered him forgetful of the man who had 
been greatly instrumentalin forcing him to do an 
act of justice to a deceived and too willing woman. 

Had the unexpected meeting taken place in 
any other spot than where it did, doubtless he 
would have resisted the command of this strange 
confronter, but here he felt that he was wholly 
powerless to resist the mandate, and he staggered 
on after him as he preceded his trembling steps 
along the church. 

In the centre of the aisle Jack paused, ‘ *rned 
sharply, and pointed to a large opening in the 
floor. 

* Descend!” he said, in a hollow, unearthly 
voice. 

Richard started back from the black orifice, 
on the verge of which he stood. 

“ Descend !”’ repeated Jack. 

Richard glared fearfully around him. 

“Descend, or you will repent it!” said Jack. 
Coward! do you fear the dark ?” 

“In God’s name, who, and what are you?” 
cried Richard. 

“Take not that name in vain. Base mortal, 
dare you profane that name, and know that 
sacrilege brought you hither? Come—come!” 

“Oh ! where—where ?” 

“There ! ” 

Jack again pointed to the opening in the church 
floor. 

“Heavens! that leads to the vaults!’ shud- 
dered the libertine. 

“ Aye! to the homes of the dead!” 

“Mercy! ‘I cannot!” “= 

“ You shall!” . 

SO TAO tes 

** Follow me, or beware !” 

“T dare not.” 

“‘ You dare not refuse my commands,” 

“ Are you mortal ?” 

Jack had averted his face from the other’s gaze, 
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and now he turned quickly round and suffered 
the moonlight to shine full upon him. 

In that movement he had changed his mask, 
unperceived by the trembling man. 

** Are you answered ?” he cried. 

Richard Clavering uttered a loud shriek, and 
fell backwards in terror against the side of the 

ews. 
: The moonlight streamed full upon the white 
marble face of a skeleton. 

“‘ Mortal !'are you answered ?” he asked again, 
making his voice more hollow than before. 

Richard Clavering covered his face with his 
hands. 

He could not bear the horrible sight which 
had met his gaze. 

Satisfied that he was in the presence of a being 
of another world, he exclaimed— 

“Then the grave does give up its dead ” 

“To foil villainy at times, it does,”’ answered 
Jack. ‘‘At your peril, disobey. Follow me.’ 

“Spare me !” 

“ Guilty man ”"—— 

“Tknow Lam a guilty wretch!” cried Richard, 
quickly, in trembling accents. “I acknowledge it 
here ; but [ do repent of the crime I meditated, 
and will sin no more.’ 

“Tis given to me to read your heart,” said 
Jack. ‘Mortal! you lie!” 

** No—no.” 

“Seek not to deceive one from the grave. 

‘Come !” 

“ For heaven ”—— 

“Hold, impious wretch !” 

“On my soul ”-—— 

“f Peace ! and follow !” 

**T cannot.” 

‘Then will I bear you in my arms,” said Jack, 
advancing a step towards the trembling and 
horrified man. 

With a shriek of horror, Richard held his 
hands before him to keep him off. 

“Touch me not,” he said, “for contact with 
thee will kill me.” 

“Your life is worthless.”’ 

“‘T have a wife to live for.” 

SOA wile? e - 
ee eS. 

“Ha! ha! .ha!” 

The tones in which this laugh were uttered 
were so wild and discordant that Richard almost 
shrieked aloud in horror and dismay. 

“Mortal! do you love your wife?” asked 
Jack, after the echoes had died away. 

Richard did not reply. 

The phantom had told him he could read his 
heart, and he dared not answer. 

“Come!” said Jack. ‘‘ We waste time. Come 
with me,” 

*T implore you ”-—— 

“You implore in vain,’ cried Jack, taking 
another step towards Clavering, ‘come you 
must, and shall,” 

gs Keep off—keep off!’ shrieked Richard. 
“ Do rot touch me—I will go—I will go !” 

** Beware you seek not to flee from me. In 
my presence you are as powerless as a child.” 

He pointed to the opening. 

“ But how can I descend ?” exclaimed Richard, 
advancing to the edge of the opening, 


i 
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“* By these steps. Go.” 

Richard hesitated. 

" The phantom stretched forth his hand towards 
im. 

Clavering gave him one more despairing and 
imploring Took, but was motioned to descend, 
and with a shudder of horror and despair, the 
libertine placed one foot on the steps, the top one 
of which he could trace in the moonlight. 

His blood curdled, and his flesh crept; but 
the spectre waved him on, and with a desperate 
effort, the guilty man commenced to descend into 
the darkness of the vaults beneath the church. 

He kept his eyes fixed upwards though, upon 
the skeleton face above him, still with an im- 
ploring look, but the spectre only kept his finger 
pointed down the opening, and uttered tae one 
word— 

(74 On ! 17? 

Richard Clavering felt that he ‘must obey—= 
that his safest course to pursue was to be 
obedient, and he continued his descent. 


As his head disappeared beneath the flooring wa 


of the chapel, the spectre shifted his position. 

Richard paused on the steps, and, perceiving 
the horrible figure gone, he was about to rush 
up them again, when the heavy trap was hurled 
down upon the opening, and he was left in Sty- 
gian darkness, 

Horrorstruck, he screamed aloud, ad back to 
his ears came a peal of mocking laughter, 

He mounted one step, aud “stretched. up his 
hands to the trap. 

Horror ! it was fastened. 

He exerted all his strength, but was powerless 
to move the trap from its resting -place. 


The darkness of the grave was there ; not one — 


ray of light penetrated the place. 

A sensation, as of cold water being poured 
over him, he now experienced, and he imagined 
he could smell the mouldering corpses of ‘those 
whom he believed lay around him. 

To such a pitch of agony were his feelings 
now worked that, forgetful of the Pen for 
sacrilege, he shr ieked aloud— 

ct Help ! Help!’ 

And ‘‘help! help!” came back in mockery 
to his ears, as if screamed by a hundred spectre 
tongues. 

“0 my God—my God! how am I punished 
for my sin!” he cried, as unable to bear the 
emotions ‘under which he laboured, he sank 
down upon the steps. 

“Oh! that I had never meditated stealing 
that register !’’ he muttered, through his chat- 
tering teeth. 
had!” 

After a pause, he sprang hurriedly to his feet, 
and essayed again and again to raise the trap. 

But all his exertions were of no avail, and he 
crept down the steps till he stood upon the floor 
of the vault. 

‘** Will no one come ?”’ he cried alond. ‘ No 
one aa God ! this fearful agony will drive me 
ma ? 

“Mad!” was the reply in loud echoes, and he 
glanced round him as if he expected to see a 
thousand spectres peering at him and mocking 
his agony. 


“Help, help!” 
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“Oh! that I never had— I never 
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ALARMS THE MISER,. 


SPRINGUEELED JACK 


“Oh, God! that fearful echo! ” 


“Search !” replied the echo. 
* Echo!” 


“But where 2?” 
“ Where !” 





“Oh! Is there no means of escape—none— 


Echo only answered him from all sides. 
none!’ he shrieked. 


In vain he cried. 


** None—none 
He tried a 


: 
' 
| 
! 


!” was the reply. 
gain, but now he knew t 


but the echo of that 


fully along, stretching his 
im, they now came in contact 


“Oh, God! what is that—whatever is 


“This agony of mind will kill me,’’ he con- 


tinued. 
As he moved fear 





hat it was 
o than that | that 2?” 


talking aloud now. ‘Ye 


place which answered him. 
search.” 


“There must be some other openin 
,’ he continued, 


above 
there must be—I will 


: he ands out before h 
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with a coffin, and with a shudder of horror he 
drew back. 

“Yes, these are the vaults—the resting-place 
of the dead. And he—he—who forced me here 
—where is he ?”’ 

“ Here,’’ cried a hollow voice at his elbow. 


Richard recoiled as if a cobra stood in his: 


path. 

“ Here!’ he gasped. “Oh, have merey! Let 
me forth from. this fearful place ! ” 

“For what? That you may seek to defile 
the register ?” 

“ No—no! I swear I will never more harbour 
such a wicked thought!” he cried. 


“That you may treat with cruelty her who] 


stood beside you at the altar to-day ?”’ 

“+ swear I will be truesto-her,’’ said Claver- 
ing. 

“You swear? ” 

“Ido, most solemnly.” 

‘Of what avail are ders’ oaths?” asked the 
voice. 

‘Tis true; he can read my heart,” thought 
Richard. i 

“Have you not to-day falsely sworn, and 
would you not do so to-morrow ?”’ asked the 
voice beside him. F 

“No. I will repent—reform. Ihave beena 
gay, bad man, but this night has changed me 
quite,” eried Richard, looking imploringly in 
the direction of his questioner whom he could 
not see. 

Indeed the darkness was so black that had his 
questioner stood close before him he could not 
have known it. j 

‘‘ Why, why have you forced me here?” he 
asked at last. 

“To save you from further sin.” 

“Good heayen! you do not mean to keep me 
in this fearful place!” he exclaimed, in agony. 

“You must not go hence.” 

‘“ Not gol” 

S Now 

“T must !—I will!” he shrieked, fear and 
terror making him desperate. ‘‘I will go fort 
spite of all the spectres or phantoms in the 
World. 

“ You are bold.” 

‘““T am mad, or soon shall be,” said Clavering, 
beating his forehead with his clenched hand. 
““T say I will go forth--I will go home! ” 

“You are there now.” 


‘* Where 7” 
“At home. Your home now is -here—here 
among the festering remains of those who lived 


and died ; here, where the atmosphere you 
breathe is impregnated with foetid exhalations 
of the mouldering corp.es ; here ” 

“Fold! In mercy, hold!” cried Richard. 
“Tall me if you will; but I cannot bear this 
horrible torture. Slay me, or let me hence. 
Dash out my brains with your bony hands, I 
shall go mad—mad—mad ! ” 

“Ha! ha! hal” laughed the spectral voice ; 
anc a dozen more spectral tones appeared to the 
alfrighted man to join in the unearthly laugh. 

“Oh, God! I can bear it no longer!” cried 
Richard Clavering, ‘Curses on my folly and 
my wickedness! I am punished —fearfully 
punished! ” 
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“ You are,” said the voice, 

“Then, have mercy !—oh, have mercy on a 
suilty and repentant wretch !” he cried, in tones 
of such abject entreaty that Jack felt he could 
not torture him any more; so, gliding silently 
away from his side, he turned round a pile of 
coffins, pushed open a little door in the wall, and 
stood outside the edifice. Walking round this, 
he made his way to the window by which 
Richard had entered, and crept through it ; ran 
along the aisle to the trap, raised it, and retreated 
from the church by the way he had come, taking 
care first to replace the register in the safe from 
which it had been taken. ie 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


ON THE HOUSETOPS—JACK’S ADVENTURE WITH 
THE BURGLARS. ; 


As Jack leaped to the ground, he was run 
against by a policeman, who, having just ob- 
served the open window, had drawn back into 
the shadow to watch if anyone would come 
through it. . 

He had passed the spot several times before 
that night, but had not observed whether the 
window was open or closed. . 

Tt was not certain to his mind whether it had 
been left open by accident or had been forced 
open from the outside ; so deemed it best to keep . 
out of sight and watch for a time whether an 
person made their appearance. 

He had not waited long—indeed he had only 
arrived at the spot where he made his discovery 
a moment after Jack had entered the sacred 
edifice through it—when he perceived our hero 
at the opening, and rushed forward, as, all un- 
suspecting of danger, he leaped to the ground. 

Ere Jack could sufficiently recover the shock 
with which they came together, he found him- 
self a prisoner. : 

The officer had flung himself upon him be- 
hind, and held him by the collar of his cloak and 
his left arm. 

“ve cotched yer, have I?” said the police- 
man. “After the sacrament plate, eh? But 
you're done this time, my fine fellow.” 

Jack made an effort to get away. 

He saw how affairs stood in a second, and had 
made up his mind how to act in an instant. 

His face was still covered with the skeleton 


~|mask, and to that he trusted rather than to his 


own strength to release himself from the custody 
of the policeman. | ; 

So, turning his head slowly round, he said, in 
the deep, hollow tone he found usually so effec- 
tive— 

‘* Frail mortal, can you bind the dead! 
you stay my passage back to the grave?” 

With a howl of terror, the officer released his 
hold, and leaped backwards several feet. 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! it’s a skeleton!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘And to such will you come some day after 
you have shuffled off this mortal coil,” said Jack. 
“Tis one o'clock, and I must away !"’ 

At this moment the clock struck one, and 
Jack taking adyantave of the officer’s terror and - 
surprise, gave a terrific bound and disappeared 
in the angle of the church. 


Can 
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Keeping close to the wall, he slipped off his 


_ mask, and peeped round at the officer. 


~- 


There the man stood in the road where he 
had left him, evidently believing that he had 
seen a veritable ghost, and that the spectre had 
gone back to his grave. 

Jack had no fear that the policeman would 
follow, so he strolled quietly away along the 
road, wondering how Richard Clavering was 
faring, and congratulating himself upon being 
instrumental in saving. the register being defiled 
by the libertine’s hand. 

“ Poor devil, I could almost pity him,” he said 
to himself, “still I do not regret his sufferings. 
The fright I have given him may tend to make 
him a better and more feeling man. Hallo! that 
looks suspicious !” 

This last remark was called forth by seeinga man 
whisk down a narrow street, giving a strange 
and peculiar whistle as he did so, and at the 
same time noticing that a light was instantane- 
ously, extinguished in a parlour window of a 
large house nearly opposite to where he was. 

The whistle was again repeated, but at a 
greater distance, and Jack walked quietly over 
the road and looked up at the house. 

It stood a little way back from the road be- 
hind a small but neat garden, which was pro- 
tected by a close paling about four feet high. 

The moon, which was still shining brilliantly, 
lit up every object around, and Jack looked over 
the paling into the forecourt, and to his surprise 
perceived near the doorway a large bundle evi- 
dently ready to be taken away. 

“The sudden disappearance of that man, and 
the peculiar whistle he gave vent to, made me 
think all was not right,” muttered Jack. ‘ And 
I’m convinced my suspicions were correct now. 
That bundle speaks for itself. There are thieves 
about; and my coming along the road has 
alarmed them. That light, too—that looks bad. 
I'll arouse the inmates, and perhaps the rascals 
may yet be captured.” 

He vaulted over the paling into the forecourt, 
and ran along the smoothly-gravelled pathway 
to the front door. Here he saw what the shrubs 
in the garden prevented him before observing, 
namely, that the kitchen window was open. 

He rushed to this, and though he saw no one, 
he fancied he could hear a deadened footfall, 
which he attributed to the burglar being without 
his shoes, 

“T’ll stop you this way,” said Jack, seizing the 


sash, and pulling the window down, then spring- 


ing to the street-door, he knocked loudly. 
“That will alarm the inmates,” he said, “‘ and 
the thieves too. They will fancy the house is 
surrounded, and make no attempt to escape this 
way. They, will be forced to escape by the roof 


or try to do so, any way ; but the rascals ought } 


not to get off without a shock, and I fancy, 
from the build of this place, I can give them one, 
but I must be sharp, or they will have got 
away.” 

He-cast his glance upwards. 

The door and windows were ornamented by 
overhanging porches, which stretched out from 
the walls some distance; and Jack gathering 
the folds of his cloak about him, so as not to 
permit it to impede his motions, vaulted on to 


— 








the brick wall which parted the grounds of the 
two houses. 

Another bound, and he alighted on the orna- 
mental porch.of the door. 

Had he hesitated a moment he must have 
fallen ; but springing up quickly, his feet rested 
on the projecting ornament over the first floor 
window. 

This formed a sufficiently broad ledge for him 
to stand upon, and placing his hands against the 
wall to steady himself, he looked upwards. 

He was still about twelve feet from the roof, 
which he desired to reach, and the next projec- 
tion was only the leaden gutter of the house. 

He flung his cloak back from off his shoulders, 
expanded his chest, stooped, then up he bounded 
like an arrow, swiftly for the gutter. 

This he caught with his hands, and hung sus- 
pended by that frail support, which he could feel 
bend beneath his weight. 

But drawing his body quickly up by his arms, 
he flung himself over on to the roof. 

In another moment he was on his feet, and 
standing beside a small stack of chimneys looking 
down at a trap-door. 

*T’m up first, then,” he said. ‘“‘ Now for my 
mask—which shall it be—the death’s-head? no, 
no! not that; I will wear my usual one—the 
skeleton must be kept for rare occasions ; the 
demon will serve me best now.” 


And taking the mask in which we have so . 


often seen him, from his pocket, he readily 
slipped it over his face. _ 7 

Hardly had he settled it to his features, than 
the trap at his feet began to move. 

““T guessed that would be their game,” he said 
with asmile, as he drew back behind the stack of 
chimneys, but still kept his eyes fixed on the 
trap, which mow rose slowly from its bed. 

At this moment, a cloud partially obscured 
the moon, and Jack seized the folds of his cloak 
in his hands, intending to hold them out in such 
a fashion, as he had done when he alarmed tlie 


model policeman, but suddenly altering his mini, 


he coiled his body round one of the taller chim- 
neys, and placed himself in such a position as 
almost to hide himself among the stack. 

Up went the trap-door as far as it would go, 
and a head‘and burglarious-looking face appeared 
in the opening. 

But it did not come up higher just then. 

The head turned suspiciously each way, and the 
eyes in that head were evidently engaged in 
looking if the coast was clear. 

Of course, the burglar did not look up at the 
chimneys, and consequently, satisfied with his 
scrutiny, the head was followed by the shoulders, 
and in another few moments the burglar stood 
upon the roof. . 

He strode forward a step towards thechimney- 
stack, looked above, and then turned to the 
trap. 
AN right, Jerry—come on,” he said, in a 
husky whisper. 

Jack shot out his right arm between the pots, 
and caught the fellow so heavy a blow on the 
nape of the neck, as to cause him to leap quite 
two yards on one side, when he paused, closed 
his fists, and looked savagely around him in the 
greatest surprise. 
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“Well, I’m jiggered,” he muttered, ‘‘ where 
did that come from? There’s nobody here, and 
Jerry couldn’t have done it, when he ain’t up the 
trap.” 

Jack stuck close to the chimneys, and hidden 
completely in the stack, he continued to smother 
his laughter. 

“Oh, I see what it was,” he muttered, ‘‘ I must 
have been fool enough to shove my head agin one 
of them ’ere chimneys.” 

Jack grinned. 

The ruffian again approached the trap. 

Jack measured his distance. 

Out went his hand again, and the burglar re- 
ceived a smart blow on the cheek. 

Round he sprang like a top. 

Fury was in his glance. 

But he saw nothing. 

He dropped his upraised hand to his side— 
staggered back a step, and muttered— 

** Well, I’m licked !” 5 

The man was certainly becoming - frightened 
now. 

Unable to trace the source from whence the 
blows came, it was evident that his ignorance 
was leading him to look upon it as the work of 
a supernatural being. 

“Tt must have been the devil,” he said, scratch- 
ing his head with one hand, and rubbing his 
smarting face with the other. ‘It couldn’t have 
been anybody ‘else, or I must have seen ’em. 
Jerry—Jerry ?” . 

He had again turned to the trap. | 

‘““Confound the fellow, why don’t he come— 
he can’t slope off the other way, for the peelers 
is on the watch—hist, Jerry, all square up here ?” 

Jack had got down from the chimney-stack, 
and darting quickly and silently forward, he 
administered a tremendous kick at the bottom of 
the burglar’s back as_he was stooping to call his 
comrade, which sent him staggering along the 
roof for several feet. | 

Eve he had gained his equilibrium, Jack had 
once more made for his place of concealment, 
where he crouched, watching the fellow with 
great amusement. S 

“Thunder me blue!” roared the burglar, for- 
getting that silence was a virtue in his situation; 
“if you'll only show yourself, I'll chuck you off 
the cursed house.” ° 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” muttered Jack 
to himself, , 

“I will—so help me never, I will,” continued 
the excited man, placing himself in a fighting 
attitude, and squaring at the air. 

Jack now picked a piece of loose mortar from 
behind the chimneys, and with unerring ain, 
threw it at the eye of the burglar. 

The man uttered a horrible curse, and sprang 
forward. 

“Tl find out who it is, I will by ——’ he 
yelled. 

Another piece, larger than the one before, 
struck him on the nose. 

Unable to trace the spot from where the 
came, or discover the hand that, hurled them 
with such precision, the burglar had becomé 
utterly bewildered and alarmed, and turned first 
one way and then the other, anxious to escape, 
yet not knowing which way to fly, 
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At this moment the aroused inmates com- 
menced bawling for the police loudly from the 
window, and the burglar once more became alive 


to his danger, and the prospects of his capture if — 


he did not beat a hasty retreat. 
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Still, he was evidently loth to go without his — | 


pal, who still lingered behind—from some cause 
or other. | 

“ Jerry—Jerry !” he cried, “if you don’t come 
I must go without you. We shall be nailed if 
we stop here any longer—cuss the swag, never 
mind that—let it go to the devil !” | 

“JT don’t want it,” said Jack, gliding‘from his 
concealment, and standing upon the roof, holding 
the folds of his cloak out ut arm’s length. . 

The man turned quickly on the very edge of 


| the trap, and stood face to face with our hero. 


His rough visage blanched with terror and 
dismay. a 

His eyes and mouth opened till they could 
stretch no wider. 


His short-cropped hair stood up like porcu- 


pine’s quills, and lifted his cap upon his head. 

He trembled as if seized with the palsy, and 
his cruel heart throbbed as though it would burst 
through his bosom. 

“ Je—Je—Jerry !” he gasped. 
de—de—devil !” 

“ Glad to see me, are you not ?” asked Jack, in 
his hollow tone, and turning so as to allow the 


« Here’s the 


‘moonlight to fall on his mask. 


** No—no—no !” stammered the man. 

_. “Sorry for that, because I’ve come for you, 
you see.” : 

““Co—co—come for me ?” Z 

“Just so. Are you ready to go ?” 

“No,.no, no !” 

“‘ Well, it’s all the same, you must come,” said 
Jack. | 

And he advanced with extended arms, as if to 
clasp the burglar in his embrace. . 

The man uttered a short, sharp cry of terror, 
and stepped back hastily. 

That was a fatal step for him, and also for his 
companion, who was now making his way up the 
ladder to the roof to join his comrade. 

The burglar had found no resting-place for his 
foot.as he fell back before the advance of Jack. 
He had stepped into the traphole in his terror, 
and, losing his balance, fell backwards through 
it on the head of his friend, dashing him to the 
landing with fearful violence, and, rolling over 
him, pitched head first down the flight of stairs 
to the first floor, where he lay groaning with 
agony, having broken his collar-bone in the fall. 

Jerry was more fortunate than his friend and 
fellow-burglar. That personage had certainly 
received an injury of the neck. but it did not 


prevent him rising hastily to his feetand making 


up the ladder to the roof, in the hopes of escape. 
Of course he knew nething of what had caused 
his pal to fall back upon him. He doubtless 


attributed it to accident, and feeling that his best — 


course would be to ensure his own safety and 


y| leave his companion to himself, he sped on till 


he reached ‘the roof. 

As he was about getting on the pots through 
the opening: on to the moonlit tiles, he was 
confronted by Jack, who had again sprung on 


to the stack of chimneys, and with a shout of | 
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terror he turned to retreat down the trap, when 
our hero jumped down and seized him by the 


arm, saying— 


€ Hold !” 

Like his companion, his brutish nature was 
cowed on the instant by the sight of that face 
and form, and stood trembling in the grasp of 
our hero. 

““ No, you don’t,” said Jack ; 
my boy.” 

“ Wa—wa—wanted ?” stammered the fellow. 

“Yes; you've been long enough at this game. 
Time’s up ; come!” 

And Jack led him unresistingly across the 
roof to the coping-stone in front of the house. 

“Look there,” said Jack, pointingover. ‘Do 
you see the top of those hats glistening in the 
moonlight? They are policemen ; yow’re a thief. 
They are waiting for you.” nee 

“Oh!” and the man drew a long breath of 
relief. ‘‘ Then it’s not you who wants me ?” 

*€ Not yet.” 

“Thank God !” cried Jerry. 

If ever man uttered a fervent exclamation, 
Jerry the burglar did then. 

‘No, you are too bad for me. 

ou one chance of escape.” 

‘¢ What is it ?” : 

“Never steal more, and I will let you go. 
Promise me that,” said Jack. 

cook wills?” ss S07, 

“ But can I believe you ?” 

You can.” 

“Beware you do not deceive yourseif, for you 
cannot deceiveme. Attempt to commit another 
robbery, and you will find me at your side.” 

7 swear it, I never will!” gasped Jerry. 

“Enough; I'll trust you this once. Now, 
begone.” 

He removed his hand. 

Jerry required no second bidding. 

He darted away over the housetops with the 
speed of an antelope, the fear of capture lending 
wings to his flight. 

Jack watched him for some moments, when 
the sound of voices aroused him to the fact that 
the police were making their way to the roof, 
and having no desire to be seen by them, Jack 
stepped along the tiles of the adjoining houses, 
and finally sprang into a garden at the rear of a 
house some short distance from the sceue of the 
robbery. 


et enre ‘ 
you're wanted, 


But I will give 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MISS FRUMP SEEKS A HUSBAND, AND MEETS A 
REPULSE, 


Duppy’s bed wrapped around her, the old maid 
reached her own room, where she locked herself 
in, and then, with an hysterical sob, sank down 
upon the floor. i 

Poor lady, her garrulous nature had brought 
about all she had suffered, but still she did not 
deserve it. - 
~ She had certainly made herself at times very 
obnoxious to her neighbours by her fussy ways 
and the bitter spirit she often exhibited against 
those who had not strictly conformed to her ideas 
of morality. 
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In her eyes the poor deluded girl was a base 
designing hussy, and deserved to be badgered 
and bated, and held up to scorn and loathing, 
rather than receive pity. She had no sympathy 
for those who had strayed, either from inclination 
or a too trusting heart, from the paths of recti- 
tude and honour. 

But then Miss Frump was one of those per- 
sonages whom man had looked upon but coldly. 
She had never been in love, from the meré fact 
that her over-prudish and repelling nature had 
rather kept away than lured lovers to her side. 

On all sides she was slighted, for her heart 
never beat in unison with another. She was too 
cold ; the fault was nature’s perhaps, and nct her 
own. 

Had she been a wife and a mother, doubtless 
she would have been very different in her feelings, 
but she was neither, and as years passed over her 
head, and time left its traces on her brow, the 
cold, unimpulsive heart of her girlhood grew 
harder and harder, for her bosom seemed only to 
contain bitterness and gall. 

And so she was disliked by all and her society 
shunned. 

She felt she was disliked, and therefore she 
turned upon others at every chance she could get. 

Poor Baker had given her one, and now, out 
of revenge for her bittérness on that occasion, his 
friends had turned the tables upon herself, and 
bitterly did she feel it. 

She sat rocking herself to and fro upon the 
floor, while the remarks of those who had been 
summoned from their beds in the dead of the 
night came with no very flattering sentiments to 
her ears. 

Of course she knew that she was not guilty of 
that which was imputed to her, but who would 
believe it ? 

‘« None.” 

If she had no real enemies, she certainly had 
no real friends. She heard not one voice raised 
in her favour. 

But she heard Tom Bedford saying in a very 
loud tone that poor Duppy was not so much to 
blame, for Miss Frump never would let the poor 
old man alone. 

Oh! ifshe could but have reached the speaker’s 
face with her nails—if she could but have twined 
her fingers in his hair—her wounded heart might 
have found some relief; but she could not—-dared 
not leave her room to give him the length of her 
tongue, and so she wrung her hands together, 
and sobbed violently. ; 

After a time all was still; the house was 
deserted by all save herself and Duppy. 

Then she rose from her crouching position on 
the floor. She had made up her mind what to 
do. 

She went to her drawers and took out fresh 
attire, her own being below, and robed herself. 

Her wig of course she could not put on, that 
being with her clothes below. 

But she put on a cap, looked at herself in the 
lass, and turned with a determined step to the 
door. 

‘T will do it now,” she said. ‘I will not 
wait till the morning, lest my courage fail me. 
He must share with me the disgrace—he shall 
help me to redeem my character.” 
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She walked down the stairs and tapped at 
Duppy’s door. 

“ Mr. Duppy ! Mr. Duppy!” 

The old man was too excited to retire to rest, 
and had dressed himself. 

He did not hear her voice, but he saw her 
form through the partially open door, and he 
rose and confronted her. 

“Mr. Duppy.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

** Please to walk into the parlour, sir.” 

Tom Bedford had placed the key in the lock, 
and there was no difficulty for the old maid to 
surmount in obtaining an entrance. — 

" Duppy followed her with his candlestick in his 
and. 

“Please to be seated, Mr. Duppy.” 

Mr. Duppy complied, after placing the candle- 
stick on the table. 

“This has been a sad piece of business, Mr. 
_ Duppy.” 

* Very sad, ma’am.” | 

“Come a little nearer, Mr. Duppy ; you will 
hear better.” 

Mi. Duppy did as requested, looking rather 
bashful, and certainly much surprised. 

“Mr. Duppy, ’m a lost woman,” said Miss 
Frump, “unless ” 

She paused and looked round at him, and then 
dropped her eyes to the floor. 

“Unless what, ma’am ? ” 

** You will save me.” 

“ Me, Miss Frump ?” > 

“You, Mr. Duppy !” 

**T do not understand you.” 

“Not?” i 

‘* Indeed, no!” 

“Can you forget what has passed but a short 
time since ?” 

“T wish it never had happened.” 

‘So dol; but” —— 

She looked down again. 

“But,” she simpered, ‘‘but, Mr. Duppy, the 
world is so cruel.” 

“Very, ma’am.” 

“Tt will say that you and I have overstepped 
the bounds of prudence. It has said so.” 

“Tt tells a lie, ma’am. You know there 
was nothing wrong between us. 
know that I didn’t do any wrong—I should have 
known it if I did.” 

‘But will the world believe ” —— 

‘1 don’t care what the world says,” 

** But you are aman.” | 

“‘T’m old enough to be one.” 

“T am a woman. You know that I am a 
woman, Mr. Duppy.” 

“ Well, I suppose you are; ma’am,” 

“Yes, Mr. Duppy. A man is forgiven by the 
cruel world if he errs, either by mistake or design. 
But a woman—oh ! Mr. Duppy, for her there is 
but ene escape from its sneers—but one—only 
one!” . 

‘And what’s that, ma’am ?” 

** Can you ask?” 

Miss Frump’s hand rested on his arm, and her 
eyes were turned upon his face, 

** Poison ?”’ 

** No, sir.” 

* Drowning ?” 





You ought to| D 


** No, sir.” 

“ Cutting her throat ?” 

*“ None of those.” 

“Then I can’t tell of any other remedy,” said 
Duppy. | 

You can’t ?” 

“ No ! 7 

‘€ Shall I whisper it to you ? 

“T’m rather deaf. You'd 
loud.” 

“Marriage.” 

Duppy started, 

“Yes, marriage. 


9 


better speak. out 


When a maiden is suspected 


of wrong she can only silence the cruel taunts of — 


a cold, unfeeling world, by undergoing that cere- 
mony with the man with whom she is suspected 
of having gone too far.” 
“Damn it, ma’am, you 
maiden, do you?” 
“Mr. Duppy, do you doubt it ?” 
“¢ And you nearly sixty?” 
‘No, only fifty—only fifty.” 


don’t call yourself a 


“Then ‘you are about the oldest maiden I | 


know,” said Duppy. | 

“Oh, doubt not my honour because cruel fate 
flung me into yourarms! Oh,sir,if y could 
have seen my heart—if you could have felt its 
throbs! ”’ 

“ Well, 
noyed.” 

“Hurt, Mr. Duppy, you mean 2?” ' 

“No; you didn’t hurt me exactly—only tore 
my shirt-front, and hugged me round the 
neck till you nearly choked me; that’s all, 
ma’am,” 

“Mr. Duppy.” 

She shifted her chair so close to his own now 


ma'am, I felt most damably an- 


that her .skirts covered the old gentleman’s 


knees. 
“Well, ma’am ?” 
** Do you know, I’ve been thinking.” 
“ What, ma’am ? ” 
“ That—that ”—— 
“Go on, ma’am—go on,” 
“ Shall I speak ?”’ 
‘“ Not unless you like, certainly.” 





“TI know a maiden may be blamed for speak- — 


ing. so plainly, but circumstances alter cases, Mr. 
up 2 . 

“* Very naturally sometimes, ma’am.” 

“Then the circumstances of this fatal night— 
I say fatal, because to you and I they are so— 


make me forget the natural coyness of my dispo- ~ 


sition, and speak out boldly. Oh, sir, as I sail 
before, there is but one way to silence the slan- 
derous tongues that will spread what has trans- 
pired to-night from one end of London to the 
other.” 

“By marriage, didn’t you say ?” 

“Yes ; that is the only means.” 

“Then you had better get married.” 

“T think so.” os 

‘Tf you can get anyone to have you,” said the 
old gentleman, : 


“Anybody, Mr. Duppy? There is but one— 


one who can stop the breath of slander.” : 
“ And who’s that, ma’am, if I may be so bold ?” 
said Duppy. Hn 
“Who ?”’ 
“Yes, who?” 





own dear, darling self.” 


———— 


up so suddenly that he nearly upset the old lady 
olf her chair. ‘‘Memarry you! What the dev 
—— Why the woman’s mad! Marry! What! 
a& Woman who wears a wig!” 

“ All her gentleness vanished. 

Up she rose before him, 

“Tl have you to know, sir, that if I do wear 
a wig, ’m as good as you, sir—yes, and better, 
sir—better. I’m a poor lone woman whose cha- 
racter you have assisted to destroy ; but I will 
assert my rights, I have asked for justice. I 
leserve it at your hands, and, Mr. Duppy, I will 
have it.” 

“Damn it, woman, do you mean to say you 
will marry me whether I will have you or no? 
You say I’ve aided to defame your character. 
Why, it was you who came to my bedroom—not 
me to yours. If there hadn’t been another place 
in the whole world, curse me if I’d have gone 
there!” 

Miss Frump burst into tears. : 

“ Cruel, hard-hearted man!” she cried. 

“ Foolish old woman,” sneered Duppy. 

“ Where is your heart ?”’ 

“Tn my bosom, I hope, ma’am.” 

“Where your manliness? Oh, Mr. Duppy, 
shall the world say that which is not true ? Shall 
the finger of scorn be pointed at us? Shall”— 

“T tell you what they shan’t say,” interrupted 
Duppy. ‘‘ They shan’t say that an old ill-tem- 
pered woman got some felldw to pretend to 
frighten her so as to give her a chance of an 
excuse for entrapping me for her husband.” 

- © Do you think I summoned the devil, sir?” 

“The devil? Bah! I tell you it was some 
trick of your own to get a husband.’ 

“Oh! Mr. Duppy. Oh! you cruel man to 
suspect me, a virtuous maiden, of such an act.” 

** Tt looks like it, ma’am.” 

“ Oh! you—you ” 

“ There, don’t get excited.” 

“ Excited! Who could help getting excited 
at such words? I tell you, if it wasn’t the 
devil, it must have been that Spring-heeled Jack, 
and I believe he is the devil himself.” 

“ Whoever it was, he played the devil with 
my night’s rest ; and all the harm I wish him is, 
that he was in hell,” said Duppy, waxing warm. 

“ But as to it being anyone that I had got to 
do such a thing . Oh! Mr. Duppy, do you 
think that if such a thing had been likely, I 
would have met you attired as I was? My 
modesty is shocked.” 

“ Well, I certainly thought you did it on pur- 
pose when you asked me to marry you.” 

‘“T asked you to shield me from the scorn of 
the world—to save your own name from calumny 
and contempt.” 

“ Widdlesticks!” said Duppy. ‘I care nothing 
for what people think of me, for I never take the 
trouble to think or talk of others; and you'll 








people alone, and their business to boot. Those 
who can’t speak well and act well to others 
mustn’t be surprised if they are not talked well 
of themselves. Everybody would pity instead of 
condemning you if you deserved their sympathy ; 
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“Go to the devil!” roared Duppy, jumping’ 


feel the same, Miss Frump, if you let other. 





—— 
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“Why, yourself, Mr. Duppy, to be sure ; your| but you know you don’t, and so fear them. No, 


good night, Miss Frump.” 

“Mr. Duppy! And have you resolved to 
spurn me? Will not your heart soften? ” 

‘“* It’s more likely to——. But, there! I 
thought you had something particular to com- 
municate instead or this nonsense about marry- 
ing, and at our age, too! You should be think- 
ing of your shroud at your age, and not a bridal 
dress ; for only think what an old fool you 
would look entering a church to be married— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

And making a dive at his candlestick, Mr. 
Duppy left the old maid’s room for his own. 

Miss Frump sprang after him into the passage. 

She seized his arm. 

““ Mr. Duppy,” she said, in a tone of ill-sup- 
pressed passion, ‘‘is this your decision? You 
will not marry me?” 

SeEt is.? 

“Then you are a nasty, hard-hearted, wicked 
old man, and you shan’t remain in this house. 
I give you warning to go at the 2nd of the week. 
Oh! you—you” 

Miss Frump could say no more, 

She burst into an hysterical fit of sobbing. 

Duppy looked at her a moment, shrugged his 
shoulders, then entered his own room. 

‘“‘ The vile, base, wicked man,’’ sobbed Miss 
Frump, “to refuse to repair the injury he has 
done me, and then laugh at me for condescend- 
ing to look at such an ugly, deaf old brute ! 
But, there! I deserve it for lowering myself so 
much—me, as could find a hundred gentlemen to 
marry me. Oh! I deserve it for stooping to a 
paltry, pensioned clerk. But he shall go. Tl 
let my rooms to somebody else ; TVI—ILI1-—. 
Oh! you nasty, wicked, cruel-hearted, deaf old 
rascal! you—you Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Go to the devil, you stupid old cat!” roared 
Duppy ; ‘“‘ but put your wig on, or you'll frighten 
him. Take all your clothes, too, you stupid old 
woman !” 
© And Duppy flung first the wig, and then the 
garments of Miss Frump, out into the passage, 
and slammed the door of his room in her face. 

“‘ The last hope is gone,” murmured the lady, 
as she stooped to raise the things from the floor, 
“and I shall be the laughing-stock of the whole 
parish. But Iwon’t; ll run away; Ill leave 
the house, and go where nobody will know me. 
Oh! the unfeeling old brute! I—I could 

. . . e 
poison myself with vexation, I could!” 

And upstairs went Miss Frump, bearing her 
wig and clothes in her arms, muttering maledic- 
tions against her lodger. 

When she reached her own room, she opened 
one of the drawers and took out a half-pint black 
bottle, the neck of which she applied to her own 
lips. and then flung herself into a chair to give 
hhes<+ vent to her tears. | 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE RETURN HOME—THE LETTER—AGONY AND 
DESPAIR—THE SUICIDE PREVENTED. 
Liberty ! 
Who is there can have any idea of the true 
meaning of the word but those who have been 
placed in confinement ? 


— 
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None. 

The wretched convict or the bedridden alone 
can know how sweet is the breath of freedom. 

James Slater knew it—sighed for it during the 
days and nights that the dark prison-walls en- 
circled him—tasted it when he fell at the bottom 
of the outside prison-wall. 

As his feet touched the pavement he felt that 
he was a different man. 

He seemed to be endowed with the strength 
of a lion; his limbs appeared more supple—his 
bearing more erect, | 

He felt that he was free; and the weight of 


fifty years seemed taken from his back. 


He clutched at the air as if he would embrace 
it. 
The whole system was exhilirated—the man 
Was a man again. 

But hark ! what was that which paled his 
flushed cheeks, and struck like a death-kmell to 
his soul ? 

It was the prison-bell, announcing to those 
within and without its walls that a culprit had 
escaped. 

All his strength so lately renewed, appeared to 
des2rt him. — | 

Again he was weak, feeble as an infant. 

The tones of the bell held him spell-bound for 
an instant, and he could only glance up and down 
the road in search of those who came to bear him 
back to his cell. 

Then, like an electric flash, came the thought 
that he was attired in his own dress, and not the 
uniform of the prison, and that if he ventured 
away from its precincts, there was yet hope of 
avoiding discovery. 

He turned and fled. 

But ere he had gone fifty yards, he recollected 
that the man who had served him could not 
escape without the aid of the rope and nail. He 


-had not flung it over the wall. 


A moment he hesitated, whether to return or 
leave him to his fate. . 

To return was fraught with danger to himself ; 
to flee was to sacrifice his best of friends. 

His mind wis made up on the instant, and he 
hurried back to the spot where the rope hung 
against the wall. 

To grasp the stone at the end, and fling it high 
in the air, was the work of a moment ; and then 
he took to his heels and fled with all the speed 
his, desperation could summon to his limbs. 

But now the prison-bell had been heard and 
its meaning divined, and anxious eyes and eager 
hands were waiting for him. 

When about a hundred and fifty yards had 
been passed over by his fleet feet, a figure ap- 
peared in his path with extended arms. 

He saw them in time to avoid running into 
their embrace, and he turned aside; but the 
policeman, who had made sure of his capture, 
gnissed his mark, and by a desperate and well- 
deliveréd blow, was hurled to the earth. 

Slater waited not to see the effect of his blow, 
but dashed on even faster than before. 

Desperation had lent suppleness to his feet, 
and he was more than half-a-mile from the prison 
ere he could have believed himself capable of 
covering a quarter of the distance. 

Ffouses and shops flew past him, till a pain in 
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his side anda shortness of breath warned him he- 


must slacken his speed. 

‘‘ Free! free!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Oh, God! I’m 
free !” 

There was a footfall behind him, and he turned 
to defend his liberty as a lioness would turn to 
defend her young, and stood face to face with 
Ralph Grasper. — | 

The recognition was mutual. 

A ery of surprise broke from the lips of both, 
but Grasper also uttered another, and that was, 
“¢ Police !” . 

But he could not repeat it. | 

A blow of such tremendous force fell upon his 
lips, that they were split from the nose to the 
chin, and he dropped to the earth as if shot. 

Fear had called forth Slater’s violence, not in- 
dignation; for he knew not of the indignities 
offered to his wife by the ruffian who now lay 
bleeding and senseless at his feet. . 

And so again he bounded on, never heeding 
the pain in his side or the shortness of his 
breath, till the fields were in sight, and then he 
paused. 

He had panted to see his wife ; but now that 


he was so near the home he had made wretched, 


he almost dreaded to meet her. 

How could he gaze upon the face which he had 
blanched with sorrow? How could he look into 
those eyes his guilty deedshad dimmed with tears ? 
How could he press to his bosom the woman he 
had so ernelly tortured ? | 

Then, the thought of how she would meet him, 
whether with upbraidings, or the spirit of for- 
giveness, came with torturing force to his mind, 
and he slackened his speed, till he stood still a 
few doors from his once happy home. se 

After a pause he moved forward again. 

But his step was slow and tottering now. 

He reeled like a drunken man. : 

His temples throbbed, and his heart beat 
violently. | 

Hé reached the door, he grasped the knocker 
in his trembling hand ; but he feared to raise 
it. 

The sound, he dreaded, would arouse the 
neighbours, reveal his presence, and ensure his 
capture. 

How could he announce his presence to her he 
called wife ? 

These thoughts caused him an agony almost 
too great to bear. 

Too well he knew the officers of the law would 
seek him there, and that speedily, too; but could 
he fly without seeing her, without imprinting a 
kiss upon her cheek ? without asking her forgive- 
ness for the misery he had caused her, and pray- 
ing her to fly with him ? 

No! 

And yet he dared not announce his presence 
to her, lest he announced it to others. 

What was to be done ! 

He released his hold of the knocker, ard 
sprang to the shutters. Joy! they were un- 
fastened, and so was the window. 

One glance around to see that-none observed 
him, and he raised the sash and sprang into the 
neatly kept parlour. To close it after him and 
fasten it was the work of a moment, and he 

;made his way to the passage, 
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He sprang to the mantel-shel ere he knew 
the matches were always kept rasped the 


tinder-box, then sank back up 
bed. 

The next instant he struck the flint upon the 
steel, and the sparks of fire ran along the tinder. 

To apply a match and procure a light was no 
easy matter, so violently did he tremble. 

But at length he succeeded. 

The lighted match revealed a candle on the 
table beneath the window. 

He lit it and looked around. 

Everything was as usual, but the bed was 
empty. 

‘“‘ Where is Jane?” he repeated several times 
to himself. “ Where—where can she be ?” 

) His eyes lighted upon a folded sheet of paper 
on the table, and he grasped it eagerly, unfolded 
it, held it to the light, and read— 

“Husband! to save you I have sacrificed all 
that is worth living for—peace of mind, fame, 
honour! Ishall save you, butI destroy myself. 
We meet no more on earth. God bless you, and 
farewell for ever.—J ANE.” 

The letter dropped from his hands, and a wild, 
piercing ery broke from his lips, and he fell for- 
ward on to the bed. Ue slid down upon his 
knees to the floor, his face buried in the coverlet, 
and his hands clasped to his heart. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” burst in agony from 
his lips. ** Suxely my sin has found me out *” 

Sobs of agony broke from his heaving bosom, 
and shook the bed against which he leaned. 

‘Gone! gone!” he cried. ‘‘Gone for ever! 
Great heavens! guide me now. Without her 
the world is to me a blank, and I care not what 
becomes of me. Oh! whither has she gone ?— 
whither fied 7” 

He sprang to his feet. 

He dashed aside the tears that overflowed his 
eyes. 

‘©T will seek her!” he exclaimed. “Seek her 
even at the farthermost ends of theearth. But— 
mercy ! what do these words portend ?” 

Seizing the letter, he read and re-read the lines, 

“To save me she has sacrificed fame, honour ! 
"Tis a lie—a base, a wicked lie! She never wrote 
those words—never—never !” he cried, smiting 
his breast with his clenched fist. ‘“ She, my wife 
—my love, sacrifice fame and honour—no, no— 
a'thousand times no! Some one has forged this 
damnable lie—this black, foul, and wicked 
slander.” 

He 
room with quick and nervous strides. 

‘‘ Hate me she may, despise me she must, but 
to fall herself—oh, no, no! I will not beliewe it. 
I would slay the man who told me such an in- 
famous lie. She is too good, too pure, to do this 
even for my sake—me whom she loved so well !” 

He paused, and clasped his forehead in his 
trembling hand. | 

“ And how have I repaid that: love—how, 
how?” he continued. ‘By bringing her to 
beggary and disgrace, by crushing her noble 
heart, by—oh, God! let me not think, lest I go 
mad—mad !” 

He flung himself into a chair, and rocked his 
body to and fro. 

His sufferings were more than he could bear. 


’ 
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d found him out—surely he — 
h by the emotions under 


| Surely his sin ha 
Was punished enoug 
which he laboured. 

““Why did I leave my celi ?” he muttered. 
“ Why did I long to be free? Why pant fer 
the breath of liberty? That I might see her— 
obtain her forgiveness. But now—unow, would 
the black walls enciosed me ; would I had never 
seen that note! Then I had been happy. Oh! 
torture, but ‘tis a lie—a damned lie—a wicked, 
black, infernal lie !” | 

Who could describe the agony of that man’s 
mind—who paint the wild throes of his threb- 
bing heart ? : 

The misery he had endured in gaol was no- 
thing compared to what he suffered now in that 
room, where he passed so many happy hours ere 
he had grasped the pen and traced the characters 
which stamped him with the brand of a felon. 

He strove to believe the note a falsehood, 
written by other hands than his wife’s; yet he 
knew her caligraphy so well that he could have 
sworn to it out of a thousand. 

Fain would he believe it not hers; yet Low 
could he doubt it ? 

He struggled hard to persuade himself it was 
a forgery, but his own heart told him it was 
not. ~ 

ff hers—what had he done—what had he be- 
come ? 

Not only was he a forger, but the murderer of 
his own peace of mind—of his wife’s—for 
ever ! | 

He had brought disgrace upon her, but he had 
compelled her to bring disgrace upon herself; 
he had made her a thing loathsome even in her > 
own eyes. 

And to save him! shee 

“‘Diserace! A felon’s doom! Death a thou- 
sand times first!” he eried, as he again rose to 
his feet, and crushed the letter under the heel of 
his boot. ‘‘I could bear anything but this ; this 
I cannot, will not bear! ” i: 

He crossed over the room to a small chest of 
‘drawers, and drew open the top one. 

“Tf she has fallen, I will not survive her dis- 
| grace,” he said, in a hollow tone, as he took 
from the drawer a small leather case. ‘* If she 
has sacrificed honour and fame to save me, I will 
sacrifice life to save myself. What have I to live 
for but.her ? Could I live and feel daily, hourly, 
what she had become for my sake? Not—not 
a minute. We meet no more, No, we meet 
no more!” 
_ He unfastened the case, and took from il a 
tortoiseshell-handled razor. 

He felt the keen edge of the blade, then laid it 
down beside the little case, and once more picked 
up the letter from the floor, smoothed it, and 
read it again, 

‘¢ Honour, fame—honour, fame!” he said, in 
slow tones, his eyes fixed upon the words— 
‘sacrificed to saveme. ‘* But to whom sacri- 
ficed?” he added, raising his voice, and looking’ 
furiously around. “To whom—to whom? Why 
does she not write his name, that I might seek 
him, and tear his heart from his breast ?- Who— 
who is he that can save me? But it’s all falsev 
I will not believe it. No! no! and yet—yet— 
oh, God! let meend thisagony!” | 


| 
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He suffered the letter to fall at noe feet, 
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and 
.seizing the razor quickly from the drawers, he 
stropped it upon the palm of his hand. 

As he did so, the severe expression of his face 
relaxed, the look of agony vanished, and one of 
peace and ser enity usurped its place. 

“Tf she have spoken true—zf she have not 
deceived me—zf she has sacrificed hononr and 
fame for my sake—she cannot survive the loss, 
and must die. We meet nomore onearth. No! 
but we will in heaven! Ay, we will meet there. 
Jane, I come—I haste! Oh, God! forgive me. 
IT come!” 

He closed his eyes, and raised the weapon to 
his throat with a smile upon his face. 

Then he hesitated for a moment. 

His hand trembled, but still he was fixed in 
his purpose. 

He looked around the room. 

It was the last look he was to take upon that 
once happy home. 

“ Why do I hesitate?” he muttered ; 
do I pause? I will delay no longer. 
come—lI come!’ 

‘He pressed te keen blade to his throat. 

He drew it along with a sudden jerk, and the 
crimson fluid cushed forth in a stream, and dyed 
his shirt and vest. 

The razor fell from his hand, he reeled for a 
moment like a drunken man, and then fell back- 
wards to the floor. . 
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CHAPTER XXXII: 


THE ESCAPE FROM THE VAULT—THE CAPTURE— 
THE BRIBE AND THE LOSS. 


Tue terror-stricken Richard Clavering had 
fainted. 

The strain upon the nerves of the ouilty man 
had been too much for him longer to bear, and 
the horrors of his situation were for a time for- 
gotten in insensibility. 

But for a short tid only did he remain un- 
conscious of his true position. 

Reason, which Appearee tottering from its 
throne, returned, and once more all the horrors 
of his situation pressed upon his brain. 

He shuddered as tlie cold, clamy perspiration 
oozed from every pore of his skin, and the dark, 
damp vault struck a chill to his very soul. 

When insensibility stole over him, he fell, 
striking his head rather heavily, and his temples 
throbbed violently under the effect of the blow. 

He clasped his brow in his hand and strove 
to penetrate the darkness around him, moving 
forward as he did so. 

Suddenly a faint streak of light met his gaze. 

He uttered a loud cry of joy and sprang to- 
wards the aperture, through which Jack had 
passed out of the vault. 

In another moment he stood in the open air, 
outside the sacred edifice. 

Oh ! what a sigh of retief broke from his 
chest! How wildly his heart throbbed as he 
gazed upon the outer walls of the building! 
How fervently he clasped his hands together, and 


muttered— 
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He turned to flee from the spot, when he re- 
collected that he had no hat on. 

That had been left by him in the vestry. 

“J dare not return for it,” he muttered, 
“and yet to leave it there will be certain ruin. 
What’s to be done ?” 

He cared nothing for the loss, so far as re- 
garded its value, but he remembered that his 
name was marked on its lining. 

This was a fresh shock. His sudden joy at 
his escape was damped again by the fear of his 
having been in that edifice traced: out by means 
of the hat. 

One moment he was prompted to enter the 
little church by the window, procure the hat, 
and flee at once, without attempting to again 
tamper with the register. 

But then the dread of encountering that horri- 
ble spectre, of being again forced into the vault 
with the festering 1 remains of humanity was too, 
much for his courage, and he resolved to leave | 
the hat where he had left it, and trust to Pro- 
vidence to shield him from discovery. 

*« And if they should trace it to me,” he said, 
“what of that? I have not stolen anything. 
They can’t say I have done that.” 

True, they could not, but he was none the less 
suilty. His inclination led him to commit the 
theft, and defile that register which his terror 
alone had saved from his ‘polluting grasp. 

Still he felt ill at ease as he made his way out 
of the churchyard into the street. 

As he turned round the little edifice he uttered 
a cry of fear. 

The officer stood before him. — 

It was the same from whom Jack had escaped 
a short time before. 

The man had searcely recovered the shock to 
his feelings when he was surprised by perceiving 
a second form in the vicinity of the church. At 
first he thought, as Richard’s back was towards 
him, that it was another denizen of the other 
world, but as he half turned, and the policeman 
perceived a human face, he drew back and 
watched the libertine’s movements. 

“ That’s no ghost or skeleton,” he muttered, 
“and I ain’t afraid of him. I wonder what he’s 
up to? I'll wager he don’t get out of my clutches 
in a hurry.” 

And so drawing still further back into the 
shade of the wall, he kept a sharp look out, 
without being seen by the object of his curiosity. 

As Richard confronted him, all the libertine’s 
strength vanished, and he stood trembling and 
powerless before the officer. 

“ Well, my fine fellow,” said the man, “ what 


} are you after here, eh?’ 


Clavering felt that he must say something, and 
he replied— 

“ Looking at the church.” 

“ Humph !” said the policeman. 
me to believe that, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes—no—that i is, you can if you like,” stam- 
mered Richard. 

*<T don’t like.” 

“ T can’t help it if you don’t,” said the liber- 
tine, trying to put on a show of courage. 

“Hark, here, my fine fellow, I'd like to know 


“Vou want 


“Thank God—oh, thank God! I am out of| the game you're after,” said the officer, sharply. 


that fearful place.” 








“ The game ?” said Clavering, 
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“ Yes, the game. What did 
at this time of night ?”” 

“‘T will tell you,” said Richard. “TI have a 
__ fancy for gazing at different buildings by moon- 
. light, and as I had business this way, 1 thought 

I'd stop to admire” 
| “The communion plate,” 
| officer.” 


you want there 
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interrupted the 

I dare say you are a downy one, but 

| ‘you don’t get over, me.” 

| ‘Scoundrel! do you dare impute dishonesty 

| tome?” cried Clavering, assuming an indignant 

| tone and look. ‘‘ Do you take me for a thief, 
sir ?’ 

| “ That’s just what I do take you for,” was the 

| reply. 

“Sir, you shall suffer for this,” cried Claver- 
| ing. “You shall be taught that such conduct 
| towards a gentleman” 

“ Swell mobsman, you mean,” interrupted the 
officer. You see that window, eh ?”’ 
| And the man pointed to the window he had 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





been watching when Jack gave him the start. 

Clavering looked blank. 

“What of it ?’’ he asked. 

“Tt’s been forced for some purpose—to nail 
the plate, I suppose,” said the policeman. 

“What is that to me ?”’ 

“What to you?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know, but it’s a good deal to 
| me. Here's a window forced, and a man in the 
enclosed ground—and what does it mean ?” 
| ** How should I know ?” 

“Tn course not; how should you know. 
Strange, ain't it? What have you got in your 
| pockets ?” 

And the officer 
| Clavering’s coat, as he spoke. 
| “Insolent rascal! would you rob me ?” 

* Not exactly ; I’m only taking care you don’t 
| nob, anybody else, that’s all,” was the sneering 
| reply. | 

“This is beyond endurance. Am I to sub- 

mit to be stopped on the public way, and thus 
treated ?” 

“JT must do my duty. Humph! can’t find 

| nothing. But I say, where is your hat? People 
don’t generally stroll about admiring things at 
night without a hat on, does they ?” 

‘““The wind has blown it off, and »—— 

“There ain’t been a breath to move a leaf to- 

| nights and if it had, why didn’t you go ‘after 
it ” 

Richard did not reply. 

“It won’t do, old fellow—it won't do,” said 
the officer, looking very knowing. “I’m up to 
you chaps. ‘ You’ve left it in the church.” 

‘Oh !” cried Clavering, feeling that all hope 
of escape was gone. 

| “Perhaps you'll go to the station with me 
quietly ?” 

And the policeman twined his fingers into the 
cuff of Clavering’s coat, at the same time press- 
ing his knuckles slightly into that gentleman’s 
wrist, a8 an intimation that it would be rather 
painful for him to try to escape. 

For some few moments Richard Clavering 
stood like one dumbfounded. 

What would be thought of him now by his 
friends and acquaintances ? 


~ 
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The thought was maddening. pe 

He felt that he had suffered enough for his at- 
tempt to obtain the proof of his marriage, with- 
out now finding himself a prisoner in the hands 
of the police, and the certainty of being publicly 
charged with sacrilege—a charge whith the pro- 
duction of his hat would establish beyond any 
doubt. 

Bitterly did he curse himself for seeking to rob 


Jessie of the position to which he had raised her 
—bitterly did he curse the promptings of his own 


black heart. | 

‘« Come on,” said the policeman, forcing him 
away; ‘and if you don’t want a broken head, 
you'll come quietly.” | 

‘“‘For God’s sake, man, don’t attempt to drag 
me toa prison. You cannot surely meditate such 
an act.” 

“Can’t I, though? Come.’’ 

“T shall be ruined,” cried Richard—“ irre- 
trievably ruined.” . 

‘Lor! how people do change their tones, to 
be sure !” said the officer, with a leer at Richard’s 
face. 

“My good man ’’—— 

“Only just now you called me a scoundrel..” 

‘Yes, yes—I was incensed.” 

“And now you're collared. Come, step out, 
will yer.” 

‘But my hat.” 

‘¢Oh, that'll be found in the morning. Don’t 
suppose anybody will go into the church to nail 
it.” 


“¢ Are you determined to take me to the police- 
station ?’’ said Richard, almost beside himself 
with shame and terror. | 

“Most decidedly,” was the reply ; and the 


knuckles sunk a little deeper into the libertine’s © 


wrist. 

“Oh!” cried Clavering, “f you will break my 
wrist—you will break my wrist.” 

“That's very likely, if you don’t step ovt,” 
was the cool reply. 

Richard sighed despairingly, and moved on by 
the officer's side. 

Suddenly, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
he said, in an insinuating tone of voice— 

“Officer, you are ill-paid for the duties you 
have to perform.” y 

“Am I?" 

“Yes; when I think of the risk you run of 
being badly treated by your prisoners,” remarked 
Richard. 

““What are you driving at,’ said the man, 
quickly whipping out his staff. “‘ If you have 
any idea of trying on any of that sert of game, 
you'll find it won't pay.” 


And the policeman held the staff up before 


Richard’s face. 

‘“‘T have no such intention. Believe me, 1 
never meditated such a thing ; for, of course, L 
well Know that you are only doing your duty. 
You have made a very great mistake—a Very 
great mistake—in this case; and no doubt you 
will be called upon to account for your conduct. 
But still I admit, when [ come to think, that you 
are justified in mistaking me for a very different 
sort of person. Of course I can satisify any 
sensible man that I had no dishonourable motives 
to-night, Still I can’t blame you; I am only 
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children depending on you for support.” 
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sorry for you, as perhaps you have a wife and 
‘So I have; but you can’t come the hankey- 
ank+y over me—seen too much of it since I’ve 
een in the force,” said the man. 
* Welj, you, of course, must net blame me if 
you get into trouble for this night’s work.” 

“Oh, dear—no! I’m not such a fool.” | 

“TJ have no wish to hurt your feelings, said 
Richard ; ‘‘ but you will be a foolish man if you 
take me to the station on such a ridiculous 
sharge as entering a church with the intention 
of robbery—a charge which my position and 
character will at once rebut—a charge which 
will rebound upon yourself, and lead either to 
your suspension for some time, or utter dis- 
missal. Still, even the knowledge of that is but 
a sorry recompence to me for the indignities I 
am foreed to bear. To those who move in the 
lower grades of society it is nothing to be dragged 
to the station; but,to a gentleman of wealth and 
position, it is degrading indeed.” 

“All right,” said the officer. 

“Oh, my friend, it is not all right. You will 
find, ere long, that it is all wrong. But don’t blame 
me. Go your own course. Me break into a 
church? Me? > Preprosterous!—absurd ! 

The tone in which these last sentences were 
uttered really did set the officer thinking whether 
it was possible he had arrested a man without a 
faint apology for so doing. 

Certainly Richard Clavering’s appearance was 
that ot 9 man moving in a superior grade. And 
though the officer knew he would be blamed if he 
did not perform his’ auty, he would oe severely 
censured indeed if he overstepped it by arresting 
ul innocent man, and one too, who had wealth 
und position on his side. | 

He believed he was acting rightly. Yet feared 
that he had shown too much zeal in the per- 
formance of his duty. 


This feeling hating once taken possession of 


the officer's heart, it grew stronger every minute, 
till he began to feel convinced in his own mind 
that he had gone too far, and pictured to himself 
his either being suspended or turned out of the 
force. r 

The wily libertine watched him keenly, and 
saw, by his altered countenance, what was tran- 
spiring in the officer's mind. | 

Having ussured himself that he had raised a 
doubt in the officer’s mind, he put on a still 
vreater air of injured innocence. and muttered as 
it to himself, but, in reality, loud enough for the 
man to hear— 

“What fools some men are! They will persist 
in getting themselves into trouble, despite all the 
warnings they receive. Well, he can’t blame me 
if he persists in this outrage. The consequences 
le on hisown head. I could pity him but for 
the indignity offered to myself. Yes, an indignity 
that would almost induce a gentleman to give a 
sovereign rather than submit to it. Even though 
he knows how absurd is the charge, and the cer- 
tainty of the punishment which will be awarded 
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to put an end to this farce? How far is it to 
the station ?” 


“You are not far from it now,” was the reply 


in extremely modulated tones. 


“ T am glad of that, for I am sickening of this 


nonsense. But, there! you must do your duty, of 
course. Duty—humph! 
sure.” 


A strange duty, to be 
“I hope I am performing my duty, sir. I 


have no wish to neglect or exceed it,” said the 
man, 


“Oh! no; of course not. But it strikes me 


very forcibly you will find that you have ex- 


ceeded it very considerably hy arresting, as a 


thief, a gentleman whom curiosity alone drew 
near a, church which had a broken window in 
it. 
absurdity and ridiculousness of the thing, were 
it not also annoying to my feelings. 


Ha! ha! ha! Truly, I could laugh at the 


I know . 
what I should do as arespecter of law and order, 


and but for pressing engagements I would, and 
that is, press hard for a conviction against you 
for excess of zeal; but, unfortunately, I must 


leave this part of the country early to-morrow, 
and would rather have given five pounds to pre- 
vent this nonsense ; nay, 1 would now, though 
I know by so doing that I am paying a man who 
seeks to injure me, when I should do ali that I 
can to punish him severely for the indignity he 
offers me.” 

The officer released his grasp of Claverino’s 
arm. 

““1’m sure, sir, I should be very sorry to do 
anything wrong.” | 

“Then do what’s right,” said Clavering, 
quickly ; “ and to prove to you that I bear you 
no ill-will for your stupid notions, there is some- 
thing for you to buy your wife a bonnet with. 
None but a madman would act as you have 
done. But there, let this fooling cease.” He 
placed two or three golden coins in the ‘officer’s 
hand, and, turning quickly, hurried from the 
spot, leaving the surprised guardian of the peace 
with his hand still extended and open, looking 
after his retreating figure. 

“Well, this is arum go,” he exclaimed, after a 
tong pause, looking at the glittering coins in the 
palm of his hand. {‘Confound me! for a fool, 
‘The fellow’s a thief, safe enough, and the devil 
take me for letting him go like that.” 

“He'll take the wages of you, sir,” cried a 
voice behind him, and ere the ofhcer could close 
his fingers over the coins, they were snatched 
trom his hand, and a tall, cloaked figure sprang 
up on toa high garden wall at his side. ‘Gold 
obtained by bribery never does any good. The 
man who will sell justice deserves to be sold him- 
selt. Other and more worthy folks shall have 
what you so easily obtained, and so quickly lost.” 

The next moment Jack was gone, and the officer 
gazed upon’the empty wall. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


to the obstinate and stupid fellow who prefers; THE SEAMSTRESS RETURNS HOME—SPRING-HEEL D 


it.” 


JACK AND THE OUTCAST. 


Then suddenly raising his voice, he exclaimed, | As our hero entered the cabin of the little col- 


sulmost fiercely— 


lier, preceded by Jerry and Peter, the poor 


*« Now, sir; how much further have we to go} young seamstress started up on the couch where 
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she had been reclining, and gazed with a halt 
frightened stare upon Jack. 

In an instant Jack was at her side, and taking 
her hand in his own, he said, in a commiserating 
tone— 

‘‘T am happy, Miss Folder—for such I have 
learned your name to be—to see you thus far re- 
covered.” 

Then, turning to Jerry and his messmate, 
said— 

“ My friends, will you leave us alone for a 
few moments 2” 

Jerry and Peter looked at each other, and 
then the latter, spitting out a mouthful of to- 
bacco juice, stepped up in front of Jack, and in 
reply, said— 

‘“‘ Now, look here, mate. Iam a rough sort of 
fellow, but I got a heart in my bosom. [I ain’t 
going to say as you are a bit of a scoundrel, for 
I don’t think you are by your looks; but we 
don’t know each other, and some of your mealy- 
mouthed chaps. ain’t worth a stale quid ; but I 
believe you’re square and right ; and if I didn’t, 
I’d see you darned first before I'd leave you 
alone with that poor gal, for I’m sure it’s been 
trouble as drove her into the river. You may 
be her friend, and I won’t say you ain't; but I 
tell you what, if you say anything to her as she 
don’t like, and she can scream out, may I be 
cussed if I don’t chuck you overboard !” 

“My friend,” said Jack, “did I wish her 
harm, [ had not risked my life to save her. I 
am not a man to profess what I do not feel, nor 
am I the man to insult a weak and defenceless 
woman. I wish to be a friend to her, nota foe. 
I admire your feelings, and I pledge you my 
word that I have no intention, either by word or 
act, to cause her one moment’s pain, or add one 
pang to her sufferings ; but if Miss Folder fears 
to be left alone with me, I will not press you to 
leave the cabin.” 

He turned to her for a reply. 

““ Who are you ?” she asked, “ that you know 
my name, and sought to rob me of the grave 
which suffering drove me to seek ?” 

A friend, believe me,” replied Jack; “‘ one 
who can sympathise with and pity you.”’ 

*“T will believe you, though friends ara few 
indeed to the poor and suffering.” 

“Twill take a turn on deck, Jerry,” said 
Peter, ‘‘and leave ’em alone; but if he acts like 
a pirate, he'll find my maulers on his biscuit 
trap ’afore he knows where he is.” 

Jack merely smiled, and seated himself on a 
sea-chest as the two men left the cabin, and 
closed the door after them. | 

Jack and the seamstress continued to gaze at 
each other for some few moments in silence, 
and then Ellen timidly asked— 

“Sir, who are you, that evince so much in- 
terest in me, an entire stranger ?” 

““T_ will tell you,” said Jack; “but let not 
surprise or the mention of my name lead you to 
utter a sound that would induce those rough, 
but good-hearted men, to think I intend you 
harm. We have met before, twice to-night ; 
once in your own wretched habitation, in the 
deserted streets, and nowhere. It was I who 
saved you from violence at the hands of the 
drunken .ruffan you called landlord. I who 
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strove to arrest your:course to a suicide’s grave. 
Hush! Iam Spring-heeled Jack!”  )  . | 
_A cry rose to the girl’s lips, but Jack heldup | 
his hand deprecatingly, and the poor seamstress [ 
stifled it ere it escaped, . ye ife We aie , 
“ You—you Spring-heeled Jack ?” she gasped, ie 
“The same, but fear me not, forIam aman! | 
Ay! and one who can pity the helpless and the | 
suffering. ‘There are those who look uponme | 
as one devoid of all feeling, all respect, but they | 
do me injustice. I have no wish to deny my | 
failings, but among them is not numbered | 
heartlessness. By an accident, I became ac- | 
quainted with your sufferings, and I determined | 
to aid you all in my power. Do not fear me, | 
Believe me, I would be your friend.” «= 
He took her hand in his own, and told her how 
he had got on to the roof of her wretched dwel- | __ 
ling, and what had transpired after she fled | 
frightened down the stairs—the scene in the | 
vault—and every circumstance upto themoment | — 
he stood before her. ia'” Sgr i 
‘The world,” he said, “hasbeen cruel to you. | 
I, perhaps, have been cruel to the world, but I | 
would aid you—take you from that life of misery | 
and toil which has worn you to a shadow, and 
led you to seek a brighter existence in another 
world. Nay, fear not to accept my offer, for I 
am rich, and can well afford to be bountiful, I | 
ask nothing in return but your good opinion of | 
me whom many condemn; Now, tell me—how 
can I serve you.” int 
Ellen burst into tears. wads 
“ Kind, generous'man,” she said, ‘‘I deserve 
not symvathy.” | | site 
“The poor and the wretched ever deserve it 
at the hands of their more fortunate fellow-crea- 
tures,” said Jack. See 
“Death would be preferable to me to aught — 
else,” said Ellen. Ny (Lime 
“Not so. You are young: The world is be- 
fore you. 'The meanest of God’s creatures have 
something to live for—some destiny to fulfil. 
Pardon me if I say it, but it is wicked to seek to 
end that life which has been given us—wicked 
to usurp heaven's perogative, and fly unbidden 
before your Maker.” > ws Prowl liw off | 
Ellen looked fixedly at the man before her for | 
some minutes. Ds etity, 
Could this be Spring-heel’d Jack—this the 
man who had been the terror to the metro- 
polis and its surroundings? Could this be he 
who now spoke such words to her? Surely, 
then, he was not the wretch he had been repre- 
sented—not all bad ? | i 
There was some redeeming qualities in his 
ei and Ellen felt her soul’ warm towards 
im. earn 
She could not but acknowledge to herself the 
wickedness of the act she had meditated, but she 
excused it by suffering, poverty, and wrong. 
‘Oh! sir,” she said, after a pause, “how’ean 
I thank you for the interest you take in one who 
is unworthy of sympathy—whose poverty has - 
caused her to herd with the lowest?” © | 
“ But not whose inclinations,” interrupted Jack. 
“Indeed, ho!” © ond ") mils ae 
‘You have seen better days—of that I feel 
assured,” said Jack, ; 
Ellen sighed. 
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*€T have, indeed.” 

«Then make me your confidant. Believe me, I 
will not abuse it ; and tell me how you became 
so reduced as to be compelled to labour for a 
pittance scarcely sufficient to keep soul and body 
together. But I forget you are robed in gar- 
ments saturated, and will catch a cold that may 
be fatal to you.” . 

* And you ?” 

“Oh ! never mind me, I will soon change mine. 
Suffer me to remove you to your lodgings, and 
to-morrow I will wait upon you.” 

‘Ellen shuddered. | 

“Alas!” she answered, “I fear to return 
there.” | 

“Wherefore ? * | 

“JT dread the fary of that dissipated and law- 
less man.” 

“ You need have no fear of him.” 

“Oh! sir, you know him not.” 

“Tndeed, I do... I know him to be a heartless 
cur, who will not dare ever to molest you again,” 
said Jack. | 

Ellen shook her head. 

“J have given him such a fright to-night, 
that he will never attempt to molest or annoy 
you again,” said Jack. “ He has promised, nay, 
sworn, not to do so, and his cowardly nature will 
make him keep this oath, at least, if you never 
divulge to him the circumstance that it was I 
who stood before him. He believed me to be 
the devil himself, and such abject terror did I 
strike to his soul, that he will never more, by 
word or deed, annoy you. I would advise your 
return thither till you have recovered, and then 
some other and more decent place must be found 

ou.” ot. , 

' Ellen replied only with a grateful look. 

“T have no doubt one of the seamen will take 
us ashore in a boat, when I will procure a vehicle 
to convey you home, for to remain long thus 
without a change of garments is only to court 
that fate which, I thank Heaven, I have been 
instrumental in saving you from. Say, shall I 
call them hither ?” | 


“Tf you will; though I care not for life.” 
“Come, come; talk not thus,” said Jack. 
“ To-morrow you will think differently.” 


_ “To-morrow I shall have to face a cruel and 
remorseless employer,” said Ellen; ‘‘ one who 
will have no pity—one who will demand his 
goods, or” 

She paused, and burst into tears. 

“Or what?” 

“Have me conveyed to a prison,” she replied. 

Jack became thoughtful. 

He knew the goods were taken to the vault 
by Joe Pilcher ; but was there any prospect of 
their remaining there? 

He doubted it much; for he expected that the 
vault would be searched at daylight, if not be- 
fore, and he did not think it policy to go near it 
again just yet. 

So he gave up all idea of being able to restore 
the goods entrusted to Ellen to make up; but 
then he knew he could give her their value to 
hand over to the Jew clothier. 





So Jack bade her be of good cheer, and suc- 


ceeded in calming her apprehensions in that 
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quarter, and, going to the cabin door, called to 
Jerry and his messmate. 


An arrangement was soon made with Peter to 


take them ashore in the ship’s boat ; and after 
each partaking of a little grog, Ellen was placed 
in the boat, and landed in safety at the Tower 
stairs. 


Jack persisted in wrapping his large cloak 
around her shivering form, and having procured 
a vehicle, ordered the driver to set them down 
at the corner of the street in which the house of 
Bill Jackson was situated. 

_This was done ; and in a short time Jack and 
his charge stood before the door with the greasy 
cord and dirty panels. a 

There was no one about, and the street was 
very dark now, for the Pigeon Flyers was closed, 
and had been for some hours. 

“ Will you be able to obtain an entrance with- 
out being seen ?”’ asked Jack. 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, “by pulling the string: 
There is no fastening on the door save the latch.”. 

Jack took her hand in-his, and fixing his eyes 
upon her face, he whispered— 

“* Dare I leave you—dare I believe you will 
not ‘meditate such another crime again ?” 

“You may,” she said. “I pledge you my 
word, you may.” | 

“Enough! I will believe you. To-morrow I 
will seek you in your wretched home, when I 
hope to be enabled to better your circumstances, 
and save you from a life of misery and want. 
Farewell!” 

He turned to leave her to enter the house, 
when she sprang towards him, aud catching his 
hand in her own, raised it to her lips. 

“ God.bless you !” she cried. | 

Then dropping his hand quickly, as if she felt 
she had gone too far, she seized the greasy cord, 
silently opened the door, and glided into the 
dark passage. | 

Jack remained till the door closed behind her, 
and shut her from his view, and then he turned, 
with a slow step and thoughtful brow, away 
from the spot. 

“It’s a strange world this,” he muttered to 
himself, as he went alongs. ‘A. very strange 
world, aud a strange mass of people indeed it is 
composed of—good and bad, rich and poor. To 
some it goes merrily as a marriage-bell, to others 
a death-knell is borne upon every moment of 
time as it passes on to eternity. Whata record 
it would make could the lives and doings of every 
soul within it be chronicled !~-astupendous one 
indeed ! of hopes and joys, miseries and sorrows, 
want and plenty; good andevil, There we should 
read wealth and plenty allied to sin, shame, and 
degradation ; poverty and want to honour, truth, 
and integrity ; sin rewarded by affluence, honesty 
by poverty. Fools and rogues in gilded cham- 
bers, wisdom and talent in a wretched hovel. 
‘Tis strange, but true; has been for years and 
will be for years to come—a strange world, truly ! 
But I forget my garments are soaked, and that a 
chillis striking to my very bones,” he added, 
increasing his speed, and hurrying towards the 
west, 

Ashe turned quickly round the ‘corner of the 
dark street, he ran against what appeared to him 
to be a large bundle of dirty clothes, but which 
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was indeed a poor, ill-clad woman, who had fallen 
asleep in a doorway, and who was hurled off the 
step on to the pavement by the force of the con- 
cussion. : 

Jack paused on the moment, and, stooping, 
lifted the wretched being to her feet, as she ut- 
tered a frightened cry of pain and terror. 

‘“My good woman,” said Jack, “I sincerely 
regret my carelessness, and hope I have not hurt 

ou.” 
? The poor creature tore herself rudely from his 
hold. ; 

“Hurt me!” she said; “what does it matter 
who hurts me?” 

‘“<T should be sorry to do so,” said Jack ; ‘‘and 
if in my hurry I caused you pain I am sorry for 
it.” 

““T dare say you are,” said the other, bitterly. 
“‘ But it’s the way of the world, to hurt the poor 
and the starving. Once down, you’re kept down 
—kicked down—trampled down. Who cares for 
the wretch without home, food, or friends ? 
They are obstructions in the way, that may be 
hurled aside by the foot of the more fortunate.” 

As the woman spoke, she moved out of the 
shadow into the dim glare of a dirty gas-lamp, 
and Jack fairly started as his eye fell upon a 
form so wasted, and a face so wan, that starva- 
tion and misery were imprinted in every fea- 
tnre. 

“Oh, God!” he muttered, “what a sight !— 
what an object!” 

“Yes, what an object!” echoed the woman, 
bitterly ; “ only fit to be hurled about till death 
relieves her sufferings !”’ 

“Woman,” said Jack, “ tell me what I can do 
for you.” | 

“Begone, and:-leave me to die in peace upon 
that stone bed.” 

She pointed to the step from which Jack had 
so unintentionally hurled her. 

“What suffering and want must have reduced 
you to this!” said Jack. ‘‘ You are starving— 
dying—and that in the midst of plenty.” 

“Yes,” she replied, in a kind of higsing whis- 
per; “starving, with food around mo, and not 
suffered to rest my weakened frame even on the 
cold stones.” 

“This must not be,” cried Jack. “I see that 
want has embittered your heart against huma- 
nity. But you are unjust. You must not, shall 
not be suffered to starve in the streets, whatever 
may have prought you to such depths of wretch- 
edness, Sorry indeed am I that I threw you 


me an opportunity of relieving your wants.’ 


out a few coins. 


hand. 


unexpected generosity, and stood glaring with 
her sunken eyes, first upon the coins, and then 
upon Jack, and finally bursting into an hysterical 
but hollow laugh. 

“Gold!” she cried. ‘Gold! Oh! but is it 
gold? Is it good money, or’— 

“Of what iniustice do you complain?” said 


Jack, | 
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| around a well-furnished sleeping apartment in: 
















from the step, but glad indeed I am that it gives 
He thrust his hand into his pocket, and took 


‘“ Here, take these, and get food and lodging,” 
he said, forcing them into the wretched woman’s 


The poor wretch seemed dumbfounded at this 
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She paused as her eyes encounted those of Jack, 
“My poor woman,” said Jack, “go and seek 

food and shelter. How could you come to this 

fearful state, and not seek relief ?” 

“T have sought it,” she said. “TI have asked 
for bread, but met with insult. Poverty was 
enough to endure without that. Steal, I must 
not; beg, I dare not. But I ought not to be like 
this. I have no right to starve. But the poor 
can’t get justice ; that’s only for those who can 
pay for it, not for such as me. But you—you 
have got a heart. You are not like—but, there! 
why should { tell my sorrews and sufferings to 
others? Thank you for this; and God bless you ;. 
though it will soon be gone. And then—why 
then, the pangs of hunger and the cold stones. 
Well, well! Perhaps justice may come in the — 
meantime. Who knows?—who knows?” 

The woman clutched his arm, and pointing 
down the street with her attenuated finger, said— 

*“Do you see that house? The largest one, 
with the lamp in the fanlight.” 

Jack replied in the affirmative. , 

*‘ There lives aman who calls himself my uncle. 
I was his ward; for my parents died when very 
young. He has robbed me of my just rights— 
the infernal miserly villain! Yes, that iian— 
the owner of that house, witholds from mé that 
which is mine by right; although he denies even 
himself almost the common necessaries of life. 
But for him, I should not be thus. But there, 
there! I am starving, arid will seek some place 
where I can get food with this gold. God bless 
you!” And the woman hurried from Jack’s side, 
and was lost in the distance of the dark street. __ 

Jack took a good look at the house pointed out 
to him, shook his head sadly, and hurried away. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


JACK FORCES THE MISER TO RESTORE THE FORTUNE 
. OF HIS WARD. 


A THIN rushlight threw a dim, ghostly light 


the large house, which had been pointed out to 
our hero by the starving woman the night before 
which we are about to pay it a visit, and lit up a 
large French bedstead, in which a man of about 
sixty years of age lay sleeping. 

The hard lines on his face bespoke one of a 
grasping, avaricious turn of mind—one from 
whom the poor would find no relief and the debtor 
no sympathy. 

Seldom, perhaps, did a man bear his character 
in his features to such a degree as did the owner 
of the house in question—one look was sufficient 
to turn a suitor away from asking a favour. 

A hard, grinding man, indeed, was Jerard 
Scrivener, and go, to their cost, had many a poor 
fellow found when unable to meet his demands. 

_A rent-collector and broker had Jerard been 
till within a few years of the date at which we 
make his acquaintance, but latterly he was a 
money-lender in small sums to the poor mechanic 
or small tradesman. 

Scrivener had never held house property of 
his own: he found it more profitable to collect 
rents on commission, and now, although able to 
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SPRING-HEELED JACK BONNETS THE POLICEMAN. 


do it, he uever advanced as a loan a larger sum 
than five pounds. 

“The risk was too great,” he used to say, 
“ond the interest too small’; and people who 
wanted large sums generally paid punctually, 
while those who needed small ones did not ; and 
consequently, for fines, letter-writing, and such- 
likey he; could generally depend upon getting 
forty to fifty per cent. ; and if he did lose, it was 
very trifling.” 





But it was seldom, indeed, that Jerard lost— 
certainly not, if the borrower possessed any 
articles of furniture, let them be ever so old or 
humble. Goods or money was his motto, and 
not a few poor homes had he stripped of every 
vestige to satisfy his claims. P 

He had never married—that was an expense he 
never could incur; and as to keeping a cat or 
dog; the bare thought would make him turn pale. 
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Seven years before we introduce him to they 
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reader, his only brother died, leaving a motherless 
daughter of fourteen to his care, and a sum of 
money sufficient to recompense him for trouble, 
education, and food ; and alsoa thousand pounds 
to be handed over to her when she came of 
age. 

“Had Martha Scrivener’s father died without 
means, her uncle never would have taken her to 
his home. A workhouse had certainly been her 
portion, but her uncle Jerard found, by ealcu- 
lation, that he could save at least fifty pounds a 
year out of the money left to keep and educate 
her, and have a servant to wait upon him for 
nothing, so he made no demur to being the 
guardian of his niece. : 

But Jerard never liked her: she eat too 

_ much, was extravagant in her habits, wanted 

clothes too often, and in fact wished to live as a 
girl should live, and consequently, as he dared 
not quite starve her, he came to the determina- 
tion to reimburse himself for his great outlay, by 
keeping the thousand pounds she was entitled 
to at the age of twenty one, when his guardian- 
ship was supposed to end. 
’ It was seven years of misery for poor Martha 
Scrivener, and she looked forward with hope 
to the day when the guardianship of her uncle 
should cease, and she could do as she pleased for 
herself, ; 

She knew that she was entitled to a sum of 
money then, though she was not aware of the 
amount, nor possessed any deed or title thereto. 

Her father was a generous-hearted, upright 


man, and looked upon his fellows as the same, |. 


so that it cannot be wondered at that he placed 
the fullest confidence in his own brother. 

But that confidence was abused, and when 
Jerard’s guardianship came to a close, he sent 
his niece adrift without a penny. | 

Entreaties were unavailing, and as time wore 
on, her stock of apparel, which had always been 
scanty, was disposed of for food, till at length 
she was reduced to absolute starvation. 

How she had existed for months before our 
hero met her, it would have puzzled even herself 
to tell. | 

Appeals for assistance to her uncle had been 
made. At the workhouse she had been referred 
back to the miser, till ruined in mind, ex- 
hausted in body,’she only longed for death to 
come to put an end to her existence. 

On the day following the night when Jack 
had relieved her necessities with a few gold 
coins, a gentleman had been making various 
enquiries about the neighbourhood with respect 
to the owner of the large house—large for tliat 
neighbourhood at least—and what he learned 
evidently did not give him a very favourable 
opinion of its possessor. 

The rushlight, or rather half of one, was 
spreading its dim light through the sleeping 
apartment, when a tall figure, cloaked and 
masked, vaulted lightly through the window, 
and took up a position on the foot-board of the 
bedstead on which the miser lay. 

It, was none other than the gentleman who 
made the inquiries in the neighbourhood, and 
the hero of our story. ) 

He had learned enough to know that the 
woman’s tale in substance was correct, and he 
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determined to frighten thetmiser; if possible, int? 
relieving her necessities. “i 2. \A 

Hence it was that he was now in his chamber 
sitting on the footboard of his bedstead with the 
faint glimmer of the halfpenny rushlight, making 
his hideous mask and cloaked form looking more 
hideous than usual. 

“ Old men sleep lightly,” he “muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘ especially if their conscience pricks them, 
so ib will take little to wake the miserly old 
villain.” | Ou 8 

He put his boot down, as he concluded, upon 
the ankle of Scrivener. , 

The old man half si ere tp, in bed. «his 

His eyes encountered the strange figure at its 
foot, and a cry of alarm broke from his lips. 

But he appeared powerless to raise his body 
higher or permit his head to fall back on his 
pillow. . —_ CSS 

Jack enjoyed his terror for several moments, 
then holding his hands out before his face, he 


. 


said, in his assumed, hollow tohe— 
“Glad to see you, Jerard Scrivener.” |) | 
‘‘ What—what are you ?” gasped the old man, 

with difficulty. Bg LR eC aT SS 
“Oh! I’m the fiend that looks after misers, 
money-scriveners, brokers, and the robbers of the 
fatherless,” said Jack ; “and I’ve just paid you 
a visit to make you disgorge the money of which 
you've robbed your late ward.” Apel 
T’ve 


‘“* Money ?”’ cried the oldman. ‘‘ Money! 
got no money ; I’m now very poor.” 
“ Jerard Scrivener !” 
“* 'Yes—yes.”’ aN 7 
“¢ You’re a wicked old liar!’ _ | 
A deep groan broke from Jerard’s lips. ) 
“* Upon my soul, ’'m poor—very poor. I don’t 
know what to do for money, I’m so poor,” eried 
the miser, his fear now being greater for his 
gold than for the supposed fiend, who sat in 
such a strange attitude at the foot of his bed. _ 
* Jerard Scrivener !’said Jack, ‘“‘you are a 
miserable, contemptible old liar, and I warn you 
not to attempt to deceive me. I know all your 
affairs as well as you do yourself, and I promise 
you if you donot restore willingly to your niece 


every farthing you have robbed her of, you shall . 


not possess. one coin when the sun rises over your 
dwelling to-morrow.” “- 
The old man’s head now fell back with a heavy 
thud upon his pillow, and a groan, long and deep, 
rolled from between his lips. 
“Oh, Lord! Have mercy upon me!” he 


a 


cried, 
‘““T'll have none, Jerard Scrivener,” said Jack. 


““So come, if you would live and enjoy what 
you have gained by your other villanies, surren- 
der that which belongs to your niece.” 

“She ain’t got any—never had any !” cried the 
miser. ‘ It’s that girl that has been the ruin of. 


me ; she eat me nearly out of house and’ home!” . 
and kept’ her — 


‘“Wretch ! you starved her, 
money'!” said Jack. 
' Upon my soul, ‘it’s’—> | 


Aj 


man !” said Jack, sternly. | 


L | 
ont baa” 


“Hold! Don’t attempt to play with me, old” | 
fit SUL 


“ T don’t want to.” suit Re || 
“You had better not! ‘Now, what did her 
father leave her ?” it of Ye 


“Not a penny.” Rint 1a 
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No, not apenny. Ive brought her up for 


nothing, and this ruined me—quite ruined me— 


and me an old man.” 


“ Hard-hearted, unfeeling wretch,” said J ack, 


“can you lay there and lie thus, in the hopes of 
retaining a few pounds that you can’t take with 
you to the grave?” ; 
.. “Pm not going, to die yet—not yet,” gasped 
Serivener. ; 
“* How do you know ?” 
“T dou’t think I am.” 
“Perhaps you are nearer death than you 
think,” said Jack, in an insinuating tone. 
__ Oh, no—oh, no !” 
_ T say,-perhaps you are.. Would you go to 
the grave with a lie on your lips, and the un- 
atoned wrongs of your brother’s child on your 
conscience? Wretched mortal, I have come to 
compel you to do her justice—and justice yeu 
shall.do, or. tremble for your obstinacy.” 
“You’ye come to the wrong man! 
nmo.niece;!” cried the miser. 
_| “ And but now you said she eat so much that 
she has ruined you !” said Jack. | 
“Tt was a mistake. I didn’t mean it. You 
frighten me so that I don’t know what I say,” 
whined the miser. : 
“Now hear, what I say, Jerard Scrivener, 
money-grubber miser, and home-destroyer, you 
possess some paper or deed by which your niece 
is entitled to a certain sum, at the expiration of 
your guardianship.” 
cc No, no.” \ 
“Don’t deny it.” 
oft musty? 9 


T've got 


Tt will avail you nothing,” said Jack ; ‘‘ for 
I know of its existence.” 

That was false; but Jack believed himself 
justified in the falsehood. 

_.“WNo, oh,no! I assure you it’s true,” cried 
Scrivener. 

_ No more words. Give it me, or I take it,” 
exclaimed Jack, severely, and he made a motion 
as if to.dismount from his position, 

“No, no!” shrieked the old man, starting up 
An PeO,..t, fo veo: | | 

“ Then get it.” 
5 cap te; 

Ba DY DOE foie - 
pI haven't got it.” | 

_ “Where is it 2” . 

_. “ZT never had it.” 

. “Jerard Scrivener ! ” 

-“ Yes, oh; yes!” fier. 

“Give me that paper without another word, 
or I not only take it, but leave you a beggar.” 
“Would you rob a poor old man ?” cried the 
miser,.in tremulous tones, | 
» “No; but.I would restore to the poor people 
you have robbed the ill-gotten gold in your 


strong safe;” said Jack. | 


 hard-fisted . dealings. 





“Oh, it’s all a mistake!” 
Ts it?” 

“Yes; I assure you it’s alla mistake. 
have been misinformed.” 

“Jerard Scrivener, I don’t require informa- 
tion—I know all about it—all your villanous, 
Come! — quick! the 

the money’s worth, 


You 


money--the money, or 


ee Oi 


———— 


|'That’s your style of business; only instead of 
goods and chattels, I take body and soul.” 

““Oh—h—h!” groaned the miser, every limb 
trembling till the bed fairly shook under him. 

Still he clung to his darling gold, the only god 
he worshipped—the only thing till now he be- 
lieved to possess the greatest power. 

“ Quick ! ‘decide !”. said Jack; ‘‘for I have 
no time to lose. The midnight hour will soon 
pass, and I must then begone.” 


A look of joy passed quickly over the miser’s 


white face. 

Hope sprang into his breast. 

Could he delay till the clock struck one, he 
could fail this fiend who pressed him so hard. 

“Give me what I demand,” said Jack, “‘ or I 
take it.” 

‘No, no; wait a bit,’* exclaimed the miser. 

“1 can’t wait.” 

“ Just a little while, so that I can collect my 
thoughts.” 

** Not an instant.’ » 

“Yes, yes; I’m trembling so, 1 cannot move. 


Let me recover myself, and’ I will do what you. 


ask.” 

‘“*T give you one minute,” said Jack. 

‘No, no ; say an hour—only an hour,” pleaded 
the miser. 

“So that you may defeat me,” said Jack. “ No, 
Jerard Scrivener, you cannot do that. If the 
fortune left'to your miécé, or the deeds to obtain 
it, are not placed in my hands: by the time the 


‘| clock strikes one, I bear you away from your 


gold to the dark and silentgrave.” 

There was something so hollow in the tones 
of Jack, that the miser’s heart almost ceased to 
beat, and the blood ran cold.through his veins, 
while a strange sensation crept over his head as 
his scant grey hairs stiffened out in horror. | 

“Spare me!” he cried. - . 

“JT have said,” replied Jack. “Come, the 
hour is near. Your niece possesses her just 
rights, or she inherits the whole of your hoarded 


sold! Quick, time’s just up. _The gold or the 
grave. Decide, or you are lost !” 


Jack sprung up, his tall form reaching up 
almost to the ceiling, as he flung open his cloak 
and extended his arms. 


“You shall have the deed—you shall have it,” 


shouted the miser, rising quickly in the bed. 
“Tm poor, very poor; but you shall have it. 
Yes, yes; only spare me. Spare the poor old 
man !” 

The miser sprang from the bed to the floor, 
trembling in every limb, and Jack leaped to his 
side, to be sure that he made no attempt to 
escape from the room. 

“Quick!” he said, in a hollow, hissing whis- 
per, and laying his hand on his shoulder. 

With a desperate effort, the miser opened an 
iron-bouna box at the head of his bed, and took 
forth a paper, looked at Jack appealingly, and 
then made a movement as if to thrust it back 
acain. 

“Jack tore it from his grasp, however, opened 
it, and permitted the light to fall upon it. A 
quick glance assured him that it was what he 
sought. So, thrusting the old man aside with 
his elbow, he blew out the rushlight, flung up the 
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window, and bounded through it ere the miser | voices broke on his ear, and the hurried tramp 


could recover from his surprise. 


ieee 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE PURSUII—A STRUGGLE, RESCUE, AND AN UN- 
PLEASANT POSITION. 


Jack, however, had scarcely reached the ground 
when the miser awoke from the lethargic surprise 
into which he had been thrown, and the thought 
occurring to him that he had been made the 
dupe of a disguised robber and libertine, the fact 
of his ill-gotten gold tended to arouse the old 
man to immediate action. 

‘* What a cursed old fool I am,” he cried, “to 
suffer myself to be robbed by a clever villain. 
Robbed, too, of my gold—gold that I have 
plotted soto gain. But he shan’t get off with it 
No, no, I will have it back—I will have it back !” 

Thrusting his head and shoulders out of the 
window, he shouted, loudly— 

“‘ Thieves !— help !—stop him !—stop thief! 
He’s robbed me !—stop him !” % 

Jack heard the sound of his voice, and darted 
quickly along. | 

“* Contound the old rascal,” he muttered. “He'll 
certainly raise the whole neighbourhood. And 
though I am resolved he shall not deprive that 
wretched woman of her rights, I have no wish 
to fall into the clutches of the law. Hollo! There 
he goes again. 1 would not have given him credit 
for such lungs.” 

A hurried footstep came along the street. 

Jack pulled off his mask, and thrust it into his 
pocket, at the same time moderating his pace, 
so as not excite suspicion in the mind of the 
personage approaching him. 

In a few moments aman walked close up to 
our hero, and,looked scrutinizingly into his face. 

Jack returned his stare indignantly. 

* Well, sir:?” he said; re C4 

‘There has been a robbery,” was the reply. 

“ A robbery ?” | 

fey Ves. 

“That is no business of. mine,” said Jack. 


“Do you take me for the thief, that you stare in 


my face so rudely ?” 

“No, can’t say Ido. Only you see there’s no 
one about besides you, and it was only natural 
that I should look at you,” replied the man. 

“Truly, there does not appear to be anyone 
about but you and I, so it is only natural that I 
should look upon you as the thief,” said, Jack, 
sarcastically, . Mens 

“Me?” cried the fellow. ‘‘ Why, I’m an honest 
man !” 

“How do I know that?” said Jack. “ Now, 
look here... You take me for a thief, so I take you 
for one.~ I heard a ery of stop thief; and as you 
are the only person about, I am justified, acord- 
ing to your way of thinking, in detaining you 
upon suspicion of having been guilty of some act 
against the law.” 

“Jack made a motion as if to grasp the man’s 
collar, when he uttered a ery, took to his heels, 
tearing off along the street at a terrific speed. 

Our hero stood gazing after him for some mo- 
ments, and then with a smile at the fel) ow’s fear 
he went on his way. 

But he had not gone far before a chorus of 


of many feet warned him that the miser’s cries 
had sent several in pursuit of him. oes 
_ He cast a hurried glance behind him. — 
Several persons were coming towardshim, _ 
Jack thought for a moment what was the best 
course to pursue. « Piper 
To hurry forward would excite suspicion, and 
point to him as the person they sought, and to 
permit them to overtake him might also he 
fraught with danger to his liberty. 
There was no place over which he could manage 
to spring and avoid those in pursuit behind coming 
up with him, as the houses were built in close 
rows, and opened directly on to the street, nor 
was there any break or turning for some dis- 
tance. Cie 
While pondering in his mind the best course 
to pursue, a loud, exultant cry of— 
““ That’s him ! that’s him !” broke upon his ear, 
and the little crowd in the distance appeared to 
receive a fresh impetus from the words. _ 
Jack knew that it had reference to him, and 
he gathered the folds of his cloak in his hands, 
and bounded quickly away. pees i 
‘* Stop him! stop thief!” 4 
‘Jack increased the distance easily between 
himself and pursuers, and had reached the end of 
the street, when, turning the corner, he was 
caught in the arms ofa tall, stalwart fellow. ~ 
The concussion was so violent that it nearly 
deprived him of breath. dhe, 
Ere he could fairly realize his position, Jack 
was borne back against’ the houses, and pinned 
close to the wall. 
“ Hold hard, governor—not so fast !” said the 
man. “ Don’t you know you are wanted?’ 
This last remark had reference to the cries 
which now sounded nearer. ~ Ae. 
‘““ Me!” said Jack, making an effort to free 
himself from his captor’s grasp. « “ You are mis- 


‘| taken.” 


“‘ Perhaps I am, and perhaps I ain’t,” said the 
man; ‘‘but I mean holding you till they come; 
and see whether I’m right or wrong ; that’s 
all.’ | bi at 
The tones of the man’s voice showed Jack that 
he was determined to keep his word. | _ . 

Nearer came the shouts of the mob, which as 
it came gathered strength ; and Jack summoned 
up all his strength to hurl off his eaptor’s hold. 
He felt that if he could only sueceed in’ getting 
from his clutches, he was all right; for there 
were few so fleet of foot as himself.’ So, suddenly 
twisting one arm from the man’s hold, he struck 
him a heavy blow in the face. | ©) 

The suddenness of the blow caused him to re- 
lax his hold, and Jack, taking advantage of the 
movement, tripped him up and bounded away, 
being full six yards from the man as ‘he fell 
upon the pavement. | tl - 
_A few more leaps, and then he looked behind 
1im. 

The mob had come up with the fallen man, 
around whom they had gathered. yee 

‘‘Good !” said Jack, ‘‘ that delay will, perhaps, 
enable me to leave this'confounded locality.” 

But as he spoke, the crowd passed on again, 
yelling and hooting with all the strength of their 
lungs. i eee eee 
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cel ; d - 4 . . 
They are bent upon capturing me,” saidjme for one of your fraternity, you were kind 


Jack, “that’s certain. But there’s many a slip 
“twixt cup and lip, and I may avoid them yet.” 
_.Every moment placed a greater distance be- 
tween them, and Jack began to breathe more 
freely, when as he passed the door of a miserable- 
looking house, an arm was thrust forth, and be- 
fore he could make the least resistance he was 
dragged into a dark passage, and the door closed 
behind him. 

“ Hush — don’t speak—keep mum,” said a 
sruff voice at his side. ‘‘I know what it is to 
be in trouble myself.. The mob will go by, and 
when all is quiet, you can slope. It’s hard 
lines if one cove can’t help another when the 

eelers are after him. Been cracking a crib and 
een bowled out—eh ?”’ 

Jack saw in a moment that the man who had 
offered him shelter and a means of escape from 
his pursuers was a thief, and was thereby enabled 
to understand the sympathy shown for a stran- 

er. 

Still, he felt anything but comfortable at being 
dependent upon such a character for security. 

Ere the man had finished speaking, the tramp- 
ing of many feet, and the tones of several voices 
sounded loudly as they neared the door. 

_ “ Tush, hush !” whispered the man. “ You’ve 
doubled on ’em, but don’t speak ’till they’ve gone 
clean off.” 

Jack took the man’s advice, and remained 
perfectly silent till the sounds had died out in the 
distance. 

“Well, old pal,” said the voice at his elbow, 
“T reckon you ain’t sorry for the little service 
I’ve done you ?” 

“| am indeed grateful,” said-Jack. 

“In course you are, and as one good turn 
deserves another, be sure you'll show your grati- 
tude to one as ain’t had a chance of doing abit 
of business for nigh a month.” 

“You wish me to reward vou for what you 
have done ?” ) 

“Well, don’t call it that,” said the man. 
“Share some of the haul. you've had, that’s 
better.” | 

“My friend,” said Jack, who saw that the man 
had no intention of parting with him without 
being paid for the service he had rendered, “T 
Shall certainly make you a present for what you 
have done, but if you take me for a thief, you 
are much mistaken.” 

“What! ain’t you in the profession ? ” 

_“ Certainly: not.” 
~“ Well, ’m blowed ! aud I’ve been fool enough 
to tell you I am,” said the man. 

“You need feel no alarm at that,” said Jack, 
* for it is not likely I shall betray you.” 

- “T£T thought you would, I’d”—— 

The man-had caught Jack’s shoulder in, a 
heavy grasp. . 

-Our-hero turned quickly, and struck up the 
am of the man, then springing back, stood at 

ay. 
Lhe~pitehy darkness of the place caused Jack 
some uneasiness, and the character of the man 
who was in that passage with him, and whom 
he could not see, was anything but cheering. 

Tark you,” said Jack, ‘* Whoever you may 


be, I mean you to keep your hands off. Taking 
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enough to offer me a shelter from a misled mob, 
and J am not ungrateful for what you have done. 
You have, unasked, revealed your own character 
to me, and I assure you that you need have no 
fear I shall betray it. I have not seen your 
face, and hence it would be impossible for me to 
identify you. I am willing to pay you for the 
service you have rendered me, on consideration 
that you open that door, and suffer me to leave 
this place unmolested. But if you attempt to 
detain me, or offer me any violence, you will find 
that I have both the strength and the skill to 
leave you senseless on the floor of this place.” 

“ What will you drop if I let you go?” said 
the man. 

“ Through fear, nothing,” replied Jack. ‘‘ If 
you think to wring anything from me by 
threats, you are mistaken. Open that door, and 
trust to my generosity.” 

“ And suppose I refuse 2”? 

*€ You will do so at your peril.” 

“Oh! you are coming the bouncible now. 
You think you are safe,” sneered the man. 

“¢ Will you open that door ?” 

“What will you give ?” 

“I will promise nothing while that door is 
closed,” was the reply. 

‘“* And when it’s open, you'll bolt like a sneax,” 
said the man. 

‘“‘ Do not estimate my character by your own. 
Once more, will you open that door, and suffer 
me to leave this place ?” | 

There was something in the tones of Jack that 
told his jailer he was not a man to be trifled 
with. 

“¢ Will you act fair and square,’’ he said, ina 
moderated voice. 

“Tdo not understand what you mean,” re- 
marked Jack. 

“ Well, then, if I open the door, you won't 
sneak off without dropping something.” 

‘“‘ TI will make no promise as to that, but I 
will promise you this, that if you do not open 
that door immediately, I will drop something, 
and that something will be yourself. So, no 
more of this fooling. Open the door, or you will 
be unable to open it in another minute.” 

And Jack, whose eyes had now became accus- 


tomed to the darkness, sprang forward, and 


grasping the man by the shoulder and hip, flung 
him round and along the passage with such force, 
that had it not been for the wall he must have 
fallen. 

“Curse you!” cried the fellow. 
your game?” 

“It is,” said Jack. : 

“ Then look out.” 

The fellow sprang towards Jack, who, prepared 
for the onslaught, struck him a heavy blow on 
the mouth. ; 

“ Thunder me!” roared the fellow, “‘ but Ill 
have your blood for that.” 

“ No, you won't,” said Jack, coolly ; “but Pll 
have yours.”’ 


“Is that 


And lunging out his fist again, he lodged a 


heavy blow on the bridge of the man's nose, 
causing the blood to spurt out in a stream. 

This seemed to have the effect of somewhat 
cooling the man’s passions, and he retreated 
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back out of the reach of, Jack’s arm, evidently 
having no désire to feel its force farther than he 
had done. ~ | | 
Jack ran his hand over the door in search of 
the fastening,’ keeping his eye strained through 
the gloom towards the man at the further end of 
the passage.) 
He was fearful lest. the fellow might have 
companions inthe house, and finding that he 
could not intimidate our hero, would call them to 
his assistance, and compel him to gratify their 
demands, be they ever'so exorbitant. 
At Jast he found the lock, and placing his 
fingers on the handle, to his horror, found he 


by the way he came, shouting out for Tom as 
loud as he could. : parr, r 

Taking advantage of the man’s terror, Jack 
said, as he shook him violently— TRI 
__ ‘It’s no use trying on anygames with me, If 
you would have me spare you, open that door? 

_ “Who the devil are you?” gasped the 
man. 

‘Perhaps you will find I am a devil if you do 
not comply instantly with my demand. You 
think you have caught me in a trap; but be- 
ware, or you will find yourself in one you will 
not be able to get out of.” Bt 

Finding that the man did not return to his 
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could not move it. aid, the fellow, after making another effort to 
The man had secured the door, and he was a| free himself, said— 
prisoner in that strange, dark house. ‘Let go, and I'll open the door.” | 
Jack was not a man to be easily frightened,| “No,” said Jack, fearing treachery. “‘ Open 
but he could not help feeling uneasy at the posi-|the door, and then I'll let you go. I'll ask no 
tion in which he found‘himself placed. more. Open at once, or fear the consequences.” » 


‘““ Locked !”’ exclaimed Jack. F 

“You're trapped,” said the man. 

Jack sprang towards him. » 

“Unfasten that door, or [’ll crush you,” cried 
our hero. : 

“Stand off, or it will be the worse for you,” 
was the reply. .. . 

And then’ the fellow whistled a low, shrill 
whistle. ae 

Jack started. 

His worst fears were realized. 

There were companions of the fellow within 
call. 3 

“You'll go without my leave, will 
the man. ** We’ll see about that.” 

The whistle was replied to by another, and a 
ray. of light streamed through a chink in the 
stairs which ran up at the end‘of the passage. 

““T must not be recognised,” ‘said Jack, men- 
tally, and quickly pulling his mask ‘from his 
pocket, he fixed it on his face. Then, stretching 
out his left arm, he seized the fellow by the 
throat, and placing his own ‘back against the 
wall, held thé ruffian as ina Vice at arm’s length 
Betererinrm i) 20. 3) aes aes : 
- At the first attempt, to interfere with me, I 
Wwill:beat that face of yours to'a jelly,” he said. 

At this moment, from out of a small doorway 
under the stairs, a man) attired only in his shirt 
and trousers, issued, bearing in his hand a candle 
in a flat tin-candlestick. ° pid he 

“What’s the row, Joey; what’s up?” he 
exclaimed, as his head and body, preceded by the 
candle, came through the doorway. 

Then, catching sight of the masked face of 
Jack and his: companion, he uttered''a ery of sur- 
prise and terror, and permitted the candlestick 
to drop from his grasp to the floor. 

The light was instantly extinguished. i 

But during the moment that it shed its rays 
alone the passage, Jack had taken in every ob- 
ject, and felt that he now knew how to proceed 


you ?” said 
; i} 


He dragged Joey along the passage to the 
door. | 

“Now,” said Jack, “delay no longer.” 

The fellow placed his hand beneath the lock, 
but made no attempt to undo its fastenings. 

“ Quick,” said Jack, giving his head a bump 
against the panels of the door that made Joey’s 
eyes fill with innumerable sparks. 

“There, curse you!”’ said the man, flinging 
the door open. ‘‘ Now, give us the money you 
promised.” _ 

‘“No,” said Jack, hurling him back along the 
passage, and leaping over the threshold. ‘“ You 
thought to make a mark of me, but I have 
marked you in return, The punishment you 


have received was well-merited, and that shall — 


be your reward.” 


And Jack pulled the door to with a loud bang 


behind him, as two men sprang into the passage 


from beneath the stairs, bearing lights in their 
hafrds. | . 


CHAPTBR XXXVI... ( 
THE ESCAPE—A STRANGE FARE, 5 
Bor Jack’s difficulties were not quite over yet 
awhile, for as he sprang away from the door o 
the house, where he had been made prisoner, he 
ran full butt against a miserable, thin, shrivelled- 
up old man, who, bareheaded, was wringing his 
hands together, evidently in the greatest of an- 
guish ; and Jack being considerably the heavier 
of the two, drove the other, with no inconsider- 
able violence, into the kennel. , ai 
“ My gold! Oh! you are he who stole my 
gold,” cried the old man, struggling to rise. : 
Jack saw in an instant that it was Jerard 
Scrivener, the miser, who had hurried on as fast 
as he was able, after those who were in pursuit 
of our hero. ! ee. 
“Confound it!” said Jack} 
the frying-pan into the fire.” 


“this is out of 


>. 


to effect his escape. . And he was about to hurry on, when J erard, we 
And Joey, too, had seen more than Ne éx- by a desperate effort, clutched at the folds of d 
pected—namely, the hideous: face’ of the man aE b 


who held him in his grasp, and all hig courage 
vanished on ‘the instant. 

‘Bob ! Bob!” he half'shrieked, ‘‘ come here! 
~oh, come here!” 

But Bob, so far from complying, hurried back 


ee Vey tment 


his cloak, and dragged himself up. 
“Oh ! you villain ! you robber !” cried Jerard. 


“ where’s that paper you have robbed me of, 80 . 


that you may get my gold; all I have, all that’s 
to keep the poor old man. Give it me! Tl tear 
it from you, Help—help |” 
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And so tenaciously did the miser cling to 
Jack’s cloak, that he was unable to release. him- 
self from his frantic hold. ) 

He had not the heart to strike the old man to 
compel him to let go, though he knew that every 
moment was fraught with danger to himself. 

“You are no dévil, but a man,”’ cried Jerard, 
“and I will hold you till help comes. I will 
drag you to a prison—transport you. Villain, to 
rob a poor old man. But give me the paper, 
and I will let you go. Upon my soul, I'll let you 

a) 1? 

_ “Hark you, old man,’ said Jack, in hurried 
and anxious tones. ‘‘’Tis you who are the rob- 


ber, not I, for I would restore to the fatherless. 


what you have stolen. Release your hold of my 


cloak, or I shall be tempted to forget that grey 


hairs should be respected by the young and 
strong.” | Meine 

“T won't let go—I won't let go!” shouted the 
miser. | me Keg eee a 

“TI would not harm you. Take your hand from 
my cloak ; take your hand off, I say, or the con- 
sequences may be fatal to you.” | 

And in his endeavours to release the miser’s 
hold, he dragged Jerard several yards along the 
street. | . 

“f You shan’t go!) Help—help!” As 

““Confound you!” said Jack. “ You will 
drive me to desperation.” 

“You are driving me to it. Give me what 
you have robbed me of. I’m a poor old man— 


very poor, and you shan’t. ruin me! No, you 


shan’t go!” 

Jack raised his hand threateningly, and then 
dropped it again to his side. 

“Base as you are,” he said, your age shall 
protect you. 
Confound you! Release your hold!” — ) 

But the miser only clung the more tenaciously, 
and shrieked aloud for help. 

“What's to be done ?” thought Jack. “I can’t 
strike him; and yet if I do not use force to 
release myself, I shall soon be surrounded by a 
yelling crowd. Ah! good!” 

His eyes had rested upon the entrance to the 
cellar of a house close to where he stood, the 
flap of which was more than half rotted away 
with damp, leaving a large gap close to the 
wall of the house. | 

Dragging the old man close up to it, he 
stamped with all lis force upon the remaining 
portion of the rotten covering to the cellar entry, 
and splintered it, driving the pieces down the 
orifice, and exposing an opening large enough for 
anyone to pass through. » 

Then grasping the hands of the miser, and 
usiig no inconsiderable force, he succeeded in 
releasing his hold of his cloak, and by a quick 
movement of his foot, he jerked the old man’s 
_ legs down the opening, and holding him by the 


wrists, lowered him softly, but speedily, into the 


cellar: | 44 ‘3 . ; | | 

“The old man ‘uttered & sharp cry of terror, as 
Jack, believing he would not have to drop far, 
letgohishold. — Je Fy, 

The form of the miser disappeared in the dark- 
ness, and Jack turned and fled in the opposite 
direction from whence the sound of the footfall 
he had heard proceeded. | 


_ —— ~~ 





By, heavens! some. one comes! | 
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But as he went, the ery of the old miser came 
loudly to his ears, and he knew that a short time 
only would elapse ere he would ‘bé ‘discovered 
and released, even if he was unable to strugele 
out of the cellar himself unaided, 

Jack hurried on, till he reached the Bethnal 
Green-road, and was congratulating himself upon 
meeting with no further annoyance, when a cry 
of “There he is! that’s him'!” saluted bisear, and 
two men sprang out of a doorway-right before 
him, | 

Jack leaped back a few feet, and‘ prepared to! 
meet this unexpected surprise. 

“Collar,” said one, addressing the other. ‘‘ We 
shall earn the fiver, after all, that Scrivener’ 
promised for hisyeapture.”? (0%) i ie 

And as he spoke the man flung himself upon 
our hero,-but ere he could fasten his\grasp'upon) 
Jack's collar,.a, heavy blow upon the forehead 
sent him reeling back, and another planted 
between the eyes/of his companion dropped him, 
as if shot, to the earth. 

“So the old mai has offered a reward for my 
apprehension,’ said Jack, as he darted off quickly. 
“But I don’t believe he would ever pay it—the 
miserable old raseal/| Well, the sooner I get 'clear 
of this locality the better. It’s too hot to hold 
me till this night’s work blows over,” 

He cast a hurried look behind him.» 

“They don;t seem. disposed, to follow mé,” he 
said. “So much the better., I wish I could get 
a coach. Ah! that’s one coming.”’ 

The sound of wheels had caught shis'ear as he 
spoke, and he darted forward to meet the vehicle. 

The driver having pulled up, Jack got into the 
vehicle, and ordered the man to drive to Temple 
Bar. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the driver, who ‘having 
had little patronage that day was going home) 
rather dispirited, and looked upon, this chance 
as a perfect God-send. i Ms 

“Drive fast, for I’m in a hurry,” said Jack, 
“and when we get to our destination, I'll give 
you a sovereign.”’ rrL90% 

“You're a gentleman,” said. the overjoyed 
Jehu, as he closed the door, and. leaped on to the 
box of his vehicle. 

“That's more than a good many say,” mentally 
muttered Jack. “But different people take dif- 
ferent views, and form different opinions of things: 
and persons; and this fellows opinion would alter, 
I'm thinking, if, at the expiration of the journey, 
I only pay him his fare.” on 

Jack ensconced himself back on the cushions} 
and, the driver smacking his whip, he was hurried 
along the road... 

When they had gone about a mile and a half 
of the journey, Jack pulled the check-string. 

The man drew up. f ! 

‘““Do you, know, a, place, driver,” said Jack, 
“ where we can get a nice; drop! of brandy ?” 

“Indeed, I do, sir,” was the man’s reply. 

“Then pull up there, for I dare say a glass 
will be acceptable to you.” 

“Ah! that it-would !” said the driyer, burying 
his chin in a thick roll of woollen stuff, which he 
wore round his neck, and smacking his lips at 
the bare thought of the liquor. “ Gee-up, go 


a. 


along ;” and urging his horses onward about half- 


a-mile further, he brought them up before a 
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pite the unseasonableness of the hour. 
As the man got down from his “0x, 


leaped out into the road, taking care to ciose it 
after him as silently as possible, and as the 


darted behind the carriage. 


“Here we are, sir!’ said the man. ‘fT don’t 
know a better house then this where spirits are 
to be had. Why, damn it—where’s the fare? 
Blowed if I ain’t been bilked !” 

And the astonished Jehu drew his head out of 
the doorway of his vehicle, giving utte nctoa 
deep sigh. 

“Where the devil could he have got out?” he 
muttered, aloud. “It’s a rum go, this—very rum. 
Cuss him! I hope he’s broken his neck! to go 
and rob a poor man in this manner, the rascally 
snob!” 

And the man closed to the door with a loud 
bang. 

f€T'd like to lay hold of the huambug—I would. 
I'd show him how to bilk a poor fellow like me: 
Well, there ! I must go home and tell the missus 
how I’ve been done by a fellow as I took to be 
a gentleman ; and he.promised me a sov., too ! 
Oh, I'd like to let him have it, the mean-spirited 
runaway vagabond !” | 

And muttering maledictions, if not loud, at 
least deep, against our hero, he mounted his 
box. | , 

Jack stole silently from the back of the vehicle, 
opened the door and vaulted inside. 

““Gee-up !” cried the enraged driver, Jashing 
his horse in utter vexation, and turning them 
round to proceed home. 

Jack laid back against the cushion, and with 
difficulty suppresed his laughter. | 

“* First I was a gentleman,” he mentally ejacu- 
lated ; “‘ then a snob and a villian. Well, I'll 
let him go a little way, and surprise him a bit 
more.” - 5 

Swearing at his horse, and smacking his whi 
furiously, the driver proceeded along, believing 
his vehicle was empty for about five minutes, 
when Jack again pulled the check string. 

But this time the driver had not attached it to 
his person, and there was no reply to the sum- 
mons, so Jack put his head out of the window, 
and ealled, loudly— 

Stop ! stop!” 

And stop the man did on the instant, turning 
his body round, and gazing at the head out of 
the window of his vehicle in unfeigned surprise. 

“Are you not going the wrong way ?” said 
Jack, 

The man could not answer, he could only stare 
at Jack in the utmost amazement. 

“I wish to go to Temple Bar, my good fellow.” 

“Well, I never!” cried the man, 

“Did you not understand that to be your 
destination when I engaged your vehicle?” 
asked Jack, | . 

‘‘T can’t understand it,” said the driver 
“blowed if I can, there !” ge 

“My good fellow, I’m afraid you've been 
drinking,” said Jack, in a serious tone, “and I 
begin to regret that I asked you to pull up at 


= 


Jack! 

opened the left-hand door of the vehicle and| 

| said yack, 
4 
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Griversfopencd thei srebtnand deer. \oun beret ee scratching his head, and speaking as if, 
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public-house, which was one blaze of light, des | the nearest place where we could obtain refresh- © 


ment.” | 
“T did pull up,” said the driver, “but blowed - 

if I could find you.” 
“Mv good man, are you out of your mind?” 





d if i don’t think I am,” said the 


to himself, “for if the fellow could get out at_ 
the pace we went, cuss me, if he could get in! _ 
How the devil couid I miss seeing him, when 


I pulled up atthe public? Isay, sir,’ he added, — 


loudly, ‘I didn’t see you when pulled up at” 
the Three Crowns.” . oo Naa 
“T am afraid,” said Jack, “that it wilt be 
unsafe for me to proceed further in your vehicle. | 
Your conduct is so strange that it alarms me, | 
and I am a very nervous man. You must have - 
been drinking, or else you are out of your mind. _ 
You have not pulled up anywhere. ; You only 
turned your horse round, and I have been un-. 
able to stay you with the check-string.” x 
_“ Well, [never,” said the driver. “TI did pull, 
up, and got off the box, and opened the door. I 


can’t be mistaken in that. Surely, I ain’t fell — 


asleep, and dreamed it. I know I ain’t drunk, - 


and I don’t think ’m mad. It’s arum go, and — 


blow me, if I can make it out.” 4-5, | ay 

‘“‘ Dare I .trust myself to your driving ?” said 
Jack ; “or shall I get out and walk?” _- 5 

“Oh! no, sir; don’t do that. Ill drive you 
right enough ; but I can’t make it out—upon my . 
soul, I can’t. I SPpp os I must have, fell 
asleep, and dreamed I pulled up at the Crowns; . 
but I—blow it, it beats,me, it does! Temple 


Bar, you say, sir? Allright! Tl take you, — 


safe enough ; no fear of that. 
0!” : au vot, doadon 
‘And muttering to himself, the driver turned — 
his horse’s head in the direction of the city. 
“Jf you think you can. drink a glass with _ 
safety, you may pull up at the Three Crowns,” 
said Jack. : ) -mid eae 
The confused driver waved his whip in an-_ 


Well, it isa rum 


P|} swer, and once more the vehicle dashed on its . 


way. 

ne Jack lolled back on the cushion he could 
with difficulty prevent laughing loudly at the 
continued mutterings of the manas he droye 
along. | ‘Yaw 

The Three Crowns was soon reached, and 
once more the vehicle stopped beforeit. 

Ere the horse could be fairly: brought to a 
standstill, the driver had leaped to the ground, — 
and flung open the door ; but to his horror the | 
vehicle was again empty. 7 

He looked first at one seat, and then the other, 
and then lifting the frill of the cushion, looked 
under the seats, 

Certainly, there was no one there. 

The driver turned pale. 

He staggered back, still keeping his eyes fixed . 
on the interior. 

He leaned against the wall, utterly dumb- 
founded, and gasping for breath for. some. 
moments. uf ou tal 

Then he dived his hands’ into the capacious 
pockets of his great coat, heaved a heavy sigh, « 
and eried— ih 

““T’m damned if I ain’t either mad, or that ere | 
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THE FLIGHT AND TERROR OF CLAVERING. 


“ 
solong a time, and gave you more monish for! you now of your just due. There were but five 


the work than you deserved.” 

“No, sir,” replied Ellen ; *‘ I have ever striven 
to be honest and just, despite the fact that the 
paltry pittance I have receiver) for my labours 
would scarce purchase food sufficient to keep 
soul and body together. I have no wish to¢ 


15 





| shirts, which, at the utmost, would fetch twelve 
‘and sixpence. I have proposed to give you 
| fifteen shillings to reimburse you for their loss, 
‘but I will not pay double theiz value under the 
‘fear of the threats of 2 man whose heart is as 
heard as the stones he stands upon.” 
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“Vill you foree me to send,you to prishon ? 
It vill go hard with you for robbing your trust- 
ing employer.”’ 

“TI have an answer to the charge, and am 
prepared to meet it, and also to state that you 
were willing to take double the value for the 
goods and forego the prosecution.” 

Abraham Lévy stroked his beard and shook 
his head at this# Then, turning suddenly to 
Ellen, he said— ; 

“Miss Folder, only think of the disgrace.” 

“As I am not guilty of any crime I can feel 
none.” 

“Do not be so obstinate. But women are 
always obstinate, they are such fools. If it 
washn’t for our kind feeling hearts they would 
suffer a-great deal more than they do. Mine 
feels, for you. I do not like to send you to 
prishon just as you have come into a little 
fortune, but I must do it if you are obstinate, 
for I can’t afford to lose my goods and my money 
too; ’'m too poor—kept poor by my generous, 
feeling soul.” 

““T have offered you the money.” 

“But it'ish not enough. I don’t want to be 
hard on you, so give me five-and-twenty shillings 
and I will lose the rest.” . 

“‘T have offered you their value,” said 
Ellen. 

“God bleshmy soul—the value ! Holy Moses, 
hear her !”’ 

And up went the whites of the Jew’s eyes to 
the stars, above which began to peep through 
the dark clouds. . 

“Will you accept the money, and put an end 
to this scene?” ae. 

“There, to show you how tender my heart is, 
I won't be hard.on you. I’ll lose a.lot more 
money. Say twenty-two shillings, and I'll let 

ou-go.” gam | 

“Once for all—no, sir,” said Ellen, deter- 
minedly. — 

“* You won’t ?” 

74 No.” ae 

“You will force me against my will to send 
you to prishon,” said the Jew. “ But I can’t 
abear the thought of taking a young’ woman 
like you to gaol. I’d sooner lose a goed deal of 
my money, though I caw afford it. There, 
give me a pound, and I'll, make you a present of 
the rest.” . 

Ellen looked at him contemptuously for some 
moments, and then, drawing forth her purse 
again, she took from it a sovereign, and holding 
it between her finger and thumb, said— 

“Mr. Levy, you are a cruel, base-hearted 
man, and rather.than hold further conversation 
with you, I will consent to be robbed of eight 


or ten shillings. It willneyer do you any good). 
nor will the money wrung from your starving. 


workpeople, I feel convinced, Take the sove- 
reign, and I trust J may never see your face 
again.”’ 

She placed it in the outstretched hand of Levy, 
whose fingers closed over the coin with a nervous 
clutch. 

“ That’s the way I am robbed,” he muttered ; 
“that’s the way I am robbed. I am too kind 
hearted, and must alter, or I shall soon be a 
beggar. Ill make the people that work for me 
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leave the value of the goods in my hands for the 
future, and 1711 cut down the enormous price I 
pay. I’m too good hearted—much too good 
hearted.” 

Ellen turned from him with contempt, and a 
sigh, as she thought what would the poor wretches 
do if he performed his promise to allow them even 
less for their toil than he had hitherto done. 

Dropping the coin into his pocket, the Jew 


clothier rubbed his hands together gleefully, and _ 


inwardly muttered— 

“ Holy Moses ! but dish ish better than taking 
her to prishon, for then I loosh my goodsh and 
my monish. But now I got more than my goods’ 
worth. He! he! he! Ah!” 

A hand was on his collar, and he was swung 
round with great violence to confront the tall, 
strange figure of our hero, who for some time 
past had been an unobserved listener to all that 
had passed between him and Ellen Folder. 

“You grasping, avaricious, blood-sucking old 
scoundrel !” cried Jack, indignantly, taking him 
by the beard and dragging him towards a small 
pond a few feet from where he and Ellen had 
parted ; “‘but your villainy shall not go unre- 
warded.” | 

“Father Abraham,” roared the Jew, “look 
down upon the faithful !” 

“ Silence!” cried Jack, as Ellen, alarmed yet 
pleased, sprang to the side of our hero,  — ~ 

“Spare him!” she cried, quickly. ‘He -is 
unworthy even of your scorn.” Evo ¢ 

“Hark you, you dog of a Jew,” cried Jack, 
“TY intend to cleanse you of some of the dirty 
spots on your cheating soul, and mark my in- 
dignation of your conduct towards that poor, 
unfortunate girl.” : : 

And dealing the Jew a heavy blow, he sent 
him backwards into the pond, where Jack anc 
Ellen left him floundering about and ea 
upon Moses and Abraham to save him. - ~ 


a 
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CHAPTER Xt, 


THE FORGER’S WIFE AND THE sUICIDES 
MURDER PREVENTED. Lig 


Wuen Jane Slater recovered from the i 






si- 
bility into which the sound of her 's 
voice had thrown her, and recollections of all 


that had transpired rushed upon her mind, the 
poor woman ep neva thera r-step to ‘her 
feet and looked up at the bed-room window with 
an eager glance, while her heart seemed .as if it 
would burst its tenement, so yiolontly did it beat 
against her bosom. — RG; 

The light still shone through the blind, but all 
was silent now as the grave, and, as she looked, 
a cold chill stole over her frame and a shudder 
ran through her veins. en 

Hope, joy, love, all seemed in a moment to 
have vanished, and a presentiment of some fear- 


ful trouble weighed upon her soul. + 0 


She strained her ears to again catch the sound 
of that well-known, never-to-be-forgotten voice 
but she listened in vain, and raising her trem: 
bling hand she lifted the knocker. . 








- 
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But ere she released it from her hold she 


- remembered that she had the key in her pocket, 


though she had resolved never more to return, 
and permitting the iron ring to fall softly back, 


she thrust her shaking hand into her pocket and 
_ drew forth the key. 


It was some time ere she could insert it in the 
lock, so violently did she tremble, but the task 
at length accomplished, she turned it and opened 


7 the door. 


_. “ He here—he—my husband! ” she muttered. 
“But oh! how came he here? Can Grasper 
have relented—can his heart have softened ? Can 
_ his better angel haye triumphed, and prompted 
him to save both him andme? God grant it 
has been so; or has James, broken from his 


prison walls, and—sreat God! that letter! He 


must have seen it—read it!” 
She clasped her brow in one hand, and softly 
closed the door with the other,and then tottered 
along the passage to the stairs. 


_ . Still all: remained. silent, save the ticking of 
. the little clock, and the beating of her own 


‘throbbing heart, 

She ‘clutched -at the banister and dragged 
herself up the stairs by its. support till she 
reached the landing. | 

_. The door of her bedroom was partially open, 
- but no sound emanated from it. 
Her suspense was terrible.) a 
., She longed to rush to her husband’s arms-—to 
_¢lasp him to her throbbing bosom. 
Yet. she feared to move forward—feared to 


‘enter that room from which his ‘voice had | 


F emanated ' ) 

- Why did she ? 
She could not tell. 
Something seemed to hold her back. | 

_ Something seemed to whisper to her that in 
that room she would see that which would 

_strike:terror to her soul, and lacerate her heart 

deeper than it had ever been lacerated before. 
She strove to call out her husband’s name. 
But her tongue refused its office. 

The word came only through her lips in a 
hissing whisper. 

She pressed her hand to her bosom. 

It rested on the pocket-book she had taken 
from the cab.. - Ce 

The spell was broken which held her. 

She took the book from the bosom of her 
dress, and sprang forward into the room with it 
in her extended hand. 

~ But scarce had she crossed the threshold, than 

‘she fell with a bang to the floor, the sound 


- maingling with the short, piercing shriek that 


escaped her lips. L 

_ Her eyes had rested upon the prostrate body 
of her husband as he lay upon the floor of the 
room, 

A moment she stood gazing upon him with 
starting eyeballs and quivering lips, and then 
throwing her arms wildly above her head, she 
sank down upon her knees at his side. | 

“James! James! my own loved husband, 
look up. Speak to me. I—oh! my God—my 
God!” 

She had grasped him by the shoulder, and 
raised his face from the floor, 

The sight that met her gaze then almost drove 
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reason from its throne, and called forth the ex” 
clamation in tones of the acutest agony and 
despair. | 

She did not faint now. 

She knelt upon the floor by his side, holding 
his head im her hands, and gazing down upon 
the glassy eyes, pale face, and the pool of blood. 
from which she had raised it. 

Her heart, which before had throbbed so 
violently, appeared to ‘beat no more. | 

Fascinated, appalled, she knelt thus for some. 
time with bated breath, glaring upon the fearful 
sight before her. | 

Then the head grew heavier, till_she- could | 
support it no longer, and she'suffered. it to fall 
back upon the blood-stained carpet. | 

Then her own head drooped lower and. lower, | 
till her bloodless cheek rested upon those! of her 
dead husband, and the tears gushed to. her eyes, | 
and sobs shook her bosom. 

“ Dead! dead!” she cried, ‘Oh, God! am 
I dreaming, mad, or—but no, no; ‘tis real—too 
real |” , 

And pressing his cheeks to her own, she 
swayed her body to:and fro over that of her 
husband, | 
-- “James! James! -my own dear James !” cried 
the woman, caressing his pale cheek and, blood- 
less lips.. -“‘ Oh ! speak to—speak to me!” 

But she: called: upon one who would’ never 
speak more. 

She had heard the tones of his voice for the 
last time on earth. 
“ Oh, my God! what shall I do?” she cried, 
after a pause. . 

But the echoes of her own words alone an- 
swered her. 

After a time she arose from her knees, and 
then her glances, through her, tears, fell upon 
the note she had left. 

‘Oh, heaven ! I see it all,” she cried, stagger- 
ing back and sinking into the seat her husband 
had occupied a short time previously. ‘I—I 
have murdered him. Curses on the hand that 
penned the lines which drove him to commit 
this crime. “Tis I—I who have done this. I 
am. his-murderer.” 

Her agony of mind, if possible, became even 
more intense at the thought that what she had 
written had caused him to perpetrate the. rash 
act, and she sprang to her feet. 

“J had resolved to die,” she cried ; “why, 
then, should I live? He has gone to his last 
account. This hand sent him to the grave—a 
suicide’s grave—and there—there will I join 
him.” 3 

She lifted the blood-stained weapon from the 
floor, where it had fallen from his powerless 
grasp. 

‘Yes, yes,” she muttered, “this. shall send 
me to the grave with him this has severed, and 
it shall join us, James, dear. James, you have 
gone but a short time before me. . But I come— 
T come, my own—my husband !” | 

She raised her hand as she spoke, but dropped 
it to her side as.a.crashing noise below saluted 
her ears. a 

‘“‘ What's that ?’’ she gasped, turning her pallid 
face towards the door of the room. 

Crash ! crash! and the street door was then 
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flung violently back against the wall of the 
passage. 

The weapon fell from her hand. 

She was powerless to retain it in her grasp. 

She could only glare upon the chamber door, 
and listen to the hurried tramp of heavy feet 
upon the stairs. 

What could it mean ? 

She had no time to think, for the next instant 
a couple of officers bounded into the room, nearly 
overturning her as they did so. 

One clutched at her arm, exclaiming— 

“Woman, where is your husband ?— 
Where” 

His grasp relaxed, and he staggered back, 
pointing to the stiffened body which, as he 
spoke, met his gaze. 

“Good heavens!” cried the other, “he is 
dead !”’ 

“Ay,” said Jane, ‘f dead—dead !” 

And she dropped into the chair as she spoke, 
and her head fell upon her hands. 

The officers stood gazing from one to the other 
for some moments, and then the one who had 
before spoken to Jane laid his hand upon her 
shoulder, and said in a choked voice— 

Ff Woman, what is this? What does this 
mean }”” 

The other officer knelt down beside the body 
of the suicide, and ges his hand on the 
wretched man’s heart. 

“ Cold and dead,’’ he said, in a hollow, yet sub- 
dued voice. ‘“ Poor fellow, "he has escaped us.” 

“Yes, we are too late,” said his comrade ; 
“he has cheated justice.” 

“Who are you?’ Why are you here? What 
do you seek?!" cried Jane, scarcely knowing what 
she said. 

“We came hither to seek this map, your 
husband, is he not ? who broke from gaol a few 
hours cel Came to take him back, “but ¢ 

“ But,” said Jane, ‘‘ he has foiled you—foiled 
that villain’s malice, escaped the sheers of the 
world, the felon’s doom, by self-murder. But 
curses on you both, why did you not delay 
another moment, then II had joined him.” 

She stooped to pick up the razor, but the man 
clutched her shoulder and held her back. 

“Woman, what would you do?” he cried, 
forcing her down into the chair. 

“Take the life that is wretched, worthless— 
lay with him in the cold and silent crave ! Kgs 

“Poor thing!” said the other, commiseratingly, 
*‘ poor thing! Take her downstairs. Take her 
from this fearful sight. Medical aid is useless 
here. You look to her, and I will go for further 
orders ; but take her from this room. She must 
not be suffered to touch anything, nor left alone 
in her present state of mind. Carry her down 
stairs. Lift her gently, poor thing !—poor 
woman!” 

The other strove to obey his companion’s 
desires, but Jane struggled so wildly that the 
man could not raise her in his arms to bear her 
from the room. 

“Tet me go,” she cried, “do not touch me; 
I will follow him. What have I to live for now 
he is dead? Let me go—oh, let me go! ” 

The officers tried to soothe her. 

Jane would not be comforted.} 
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“‘ Oh, let me die—let me die,’’ she cried, ‘strug- 
gling to fling herself upon the floor. 

“Your grief is but natural,’ said one; “ but 
be advised—leave this room and this horrible Hl 
sight, and you will be more calm.” 








“Calm!” cried Jane, ‘oh! yes, 1am calm—_ % | 
calm now. Believe me, T will be calm—I will be © Ne 


calm.” I 
“Come, let me hand you down.” 
“No, no! I will not leave him—never, never ! | 

They tore him from me, but they shall not part ui 

usagain! You shall not; 

the grave !—oh, God! oh, God ! 

The efforts she made to release herself from 
the hold of the officer became weaker, and then 
her head sank upon his shoulder, and her eyes 


IT will find himin | 


| 


closed in insensibility. ] 


Heaven was merciful to her. 

For a time it shut out from her soul the fate 
of her beloved husband and her own poignant 
sufferings. . 

“Poor thing, she has fainted,” said one. © 

‘‘ A good thing, too, both for herself and us,” 
replied his companion. 

‘What do you think of this affair ?” 

*< Suicide,” was the reply. 

“ Not murder ?” 

“No. The fellow cut his own throat I should 
say. Poor devil!’ 

_ “Ves, I don’t think she’s done it for fim.” 

“Not she ; it’s a safe'case of suicide. I expect 
he made sure of being taken again, and so re- 
solved to cheat justice of her due.- He’s a fool, 
though ;/it would have been time enough after | 
he was committed. He should have stood his — 


trial first. | 


The other shrugged his shoulder. 

_ “Beara hand here,” he cried, “and help me 
to get the woman down. She's precious heavy, 
I can tell you.’ 

The officer thus addressed stooped and raised 
the lower limbs of Jane tenderly, and his com- 
panion holding her beneath the arms, they bore 
her silently down the stairs to the little tse 
and placed her on the sofa. — 

“Better try and. bring her to, hadn’t .we,’ 
said one. 

“No; better let her keep as she is, as long as 
she will,” replied his companion. “ Poor thing! 


she'll wake up to her misery too soon, come to — 


when she will.” 

Assuring themselves that she was not giving 
any immediate signs of recovery, the two men 
left her side, and proceeded to the bed-room. _ 

“The fellar's dead enough,” said one ; “but we 
will call in medical aid, though all the doctors 
in the world couldn’t bring back the life that’s 
gone. What a gash! He’d made up his mind 
to do it effectually when he drew that blade 
across his thr oat. His hand didn’t shake then, 
I'll wager.” 

‘““ Where was his wife?’ said the other. 

“Out, I should think, seeing that she’s got her 
bonnet and shawl on.’ 

“A pretty sight to come home to.” 

His companion shuddered. 

“Yes,” he said ; ‘‘ but comeon. I can n't bear to 
look at him. I’m not over squeamish, but I shall 
see that face fora long time to come. Ugh! 
come on, don't let’s stay here any longer; you 
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look to the woman, and I'll go and send a doc” 


tor for form’s sake, and then hurry off to the], 


station to know how further to act. Don’t let 
anything be touched till the coroner and jury 
have seen the place andbody! What a fool the 
fellar must have been. But I can’t help pitying 
him and his wife too.” 

And so saying, the man strode from the room 
on to the landing, followed by his companion, 
who turned the key in the lock,-and then put it 
in his pocket. 

Down stairs they went to the parlour and 
looked upon the still insensible Jane. 

“She will be quiet.enough, I dare say, when 
she comes to,” said the man who had before 
spoken. 

“T dare say it will lay her up, such a shock as 

-she has had. But keep your eye on her, and see 
she don’t do any mischief to herself. She’s 
pretty desperate, and women are artful; you 
can’t always be up to ’em.” 

“Tl be off and send the doctor, and make my 
report. Ugh! I don’t want to see another such 
sight. Once in a life-time is quite enough for a 
scene like this.” 

And leaving his fellow-officer sitting watch- 
ing by the side of Jane Slater, the man, shudder- 
ing, left the house to perform his duty. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


THE JEW CLOTHIER IN THE HANDS OF THE 
POLICE, 


‘FRIGHTENED and alarmed, Ellen Folder gazed 
upon the Jew clothier, as the aged rascal strug- 
gled in the pond, and ffoundered about in the 
stagnant water, calling loudly for help. 

But when the first shock was over, she turned 
her gaze appealingly upon Jack’s face, saying— 

“Wor heaven’s sake, do not let him perish! 
Save him—save him!’’ And to this appeal the 
Jew added his own for mercy. 

“Fear not,’ said Jack, in a low tone to the 
young seamstress; ‘‘ the old villain will meet no 
greater punisltment than a good ducking ; forsee, 
the water does not reach to his middle. Let 
him get out himself, and perhaps we will have 
learned him a lesson.” . 

“So shall you,” said a voice behind our hero, 
and Jack’s collar was clutched tightly. 

Ellen and Jack turned to find the latter in the 
grasp of .a policeman. 

“ Attempted murder,” said the man. ‘‘ You'll 
get it for this.” i 

“Take your hands off! ” cried Jack. 

“Steady now—steady, or I shall have to steady 
you with this staff,’ said the officer, drawing the 
weapon from his pocket, and jerking Jack along 
some little distance from the pond. 

“Thank you,” said Jack; “but had you not 
first better help that man out of the water? ” 

“ And let you go? Oh, no.” 

“ You'll have to let me go.” 

“Shall I?” 

“Yes, There!’’ 

And raising his hand quickly he brought it 
down on the shining top of the policeman’s hat. 
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As that absurd head-dress happened to be 
somewhat too large for its wearer, it was driven 
over the man’s face; and as Jack’s hand had 
proved heavy, the policeman fell to the earth in 
a sitting position howling for help. 

Ellen clung to our hero in terror, but Jack drew 
her gently away, saying— 

“Let us hasten. There will be a riot soon. 
Pve not hurt him, nor did I intend to. Come.” 
* Together they hurried from the spot, while 
the officer was using every endeavour to force 
his hat up over his eyes. 

Meantime the Jew had scrambled out of the 
pond, and stood the very picture of misery on 
its bank, trembling with excitement and cold in 
every limb. 

Furious the officer sprang to his feet, and 
nearly overturned the Jew, who, to save him- 
self, seized the policeman by the arm. 

Scarce knowing what he did, the officer dealt 
him a heavy blow on the shoulder with his staff. 

*“* Holy Moses!’ roared the Jew. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the officer, per- 
ceiving his mistake, ‘‘I took you for that rascal 
Spring-heel’d Jack. Confound the fellow! he 
has given me the double. He sets the whole 
force at defiance.” 

“¢T will track him for this,” said the Jew. “I 
will have an eye for an eye, and a toofe fora 
toofe !” 

The« officer looked around him, but the twi- 
light fast deepening into night, he was uncertain 
whether or not an individual in the distance was 
Jack or not. 

He was inclined to think not, as the figure 
which met his eye was alone. 

“Officer, do your duty,’ said the clothier. 
“Pursue the villain—capture him, put him in 
prison, and I’llbe very generous—very generous. 
Tll make you a handsome present —a very 
handsome present. I'll give yer sixpence.” 

The officer’s eye, which had gradually opened 
in expectation, suddenly dropped to the ground. 

“Sixpence,” he said, ‘‘well, that is handsome!” 

“Very—very,” saidthe Jew. “I’m so generous 
—my good heart will ruinme. I must not be 
so kind as I have been—peoplish take advantage 
of my good heart—my kind heart—my generous 
disposition !” 

“‘ Your reward would be princely indeed !” 

And the officer turned disgusted away. 

He felt so amazed at the fellow’s meanness, 
that he wished the Jew back again in the pond. 

He had no right to expect any reward for 
doing his duty ; neither did he ; yet the offer of 
the Jew caused him considerable annoyance. 

“Stop!” cried Levy, as the man went on his 
beat. 

“What for?” 

“That ish not the way the fellow went.” 

“T know that.” 

“Then what for you take the wrong way ?” 
asked the Jew. 

“ Because it suits me !” 

“ Does it ?” 

‘aViesn 

“Tt don’t suit me. I will have an eye for an 
eye, and a toofe fora toofe. That man must go 
to prishon for attempting to murder me,” cried 
the Jew, gesticulating fiercely. 
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catch him!” 

“You must do that !'” 

“Must I ?” 

“Yes ; I insist'on your doing so.’ 


“T am not going on any “ea wild-goose 
‘chase to please you or anybodyelse,” said the man. 


“Vou will not ?” 
“No.” 


“< Am I to be treated in this manner, and the 
“You 


scoundrel allowed to escape ?”’ said Levy. 
shall pursue the villain and take him to dist 
or else I will have that coat off your back.” 

*¢ Eh?” said the officer. | 

The Jew repeated his threat. 

-“Then ‘T’ll see you at the bottom of that 
Anal first, before [ll move a step to arrest the 
fellow,” said the officer, his face flushing as he 
spoke. 

“You won't lag 

“¢ TI won't.” 

“Then Tl see if you don’t get itedne for 
this refusal to do your duty. That coat shan’t 
‘be yours long; I will have it off before you’ are 
many days older.” 

And the Jew laid, his hand upon the officer’s 
‘shoulder: 

“Take your hands off,” ried the man, dashing 
up the Jew’s arm. 

“T will take your clothes off, too, my fine 
fellow.” 

‘Man, look here!” said ‘the ‘officer. “It 
won't be well for you to say too much'to'me, I 


know my duty, and don’t want you to teach me,’ 


and so you shall find pretty sharp if you lay your 
‘hands on me again.’ 

“You're a villa not fit’ tobe“ in the force, 
and you shau’t be, for T’ll report you ; I will take 
your number, and” 
ST itaKe you where they'll keep you,” cried 
‘the policeman, seizing the hand which the Jew 
again laid on his shoulder: 

* Take me ‘es “ 

“Ves, you!’ 

gel bie) has ve 

““To the police-station !” 

“Holy. Moses! What for?” 

ae Assaulting me in the execution of my duty— 
that’s what for. I warned you, so it’s your own 
fault if you have to pay for it.” 

“Father of Abraham!” gasped the Jew, 
hear this wicked Christian ! Dee 

‘Now, come on,’ 

“T will not!” . 
© Won't you? Twill see about that.” 

And the policeman twisted his fingers ar round 
the Jew’s wrist. 

“Help !—oh, you'll break my arm!’ 

“Very likely,” said the man coolly ; 
do so, if you make any resistance.” 

“But you dare not”——— 

“Oh, yes, I dare.” 

*Tll—oh! Murder!” 

The officer’s knuckles pressed so hard i into the 
flesh of the Jew’s wrist, that the Jew could not 
a the cry called’ ‘forth by’ the pain it’ caused 

im 

OT Wy seBBut your conduct Il write tout, 
murder !” 
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“Then you had better take him there your- |’ 
self,” said the policeman, ‘‘that is if you can 


| good fellow.” , 189 


going to do it.” 
offer of Ellen and gone his way homeward..." 


‘unpleasant position, which he had made magne 
so by his offer to the policeman. 


him off, but then the Jew clothier could not: bear 
the idea of parting with his money. 


he muttered inwardly, “and for only: touching 
this man’s arm. It’s too much ; it’ will ruin» me, 
break my heart. 
monish. 
|fool! But I will ask him again:to letme off, and 
offer him a lot more.” 


able tradesman, and have-done nothing wrong, 
but I know you will'say’T have. I ought to go 
to prishon so that I could expose you, butia 
tradesman’s time is ‘very valuable to him, and I 
will give you five shillings rather thaw go.’ ae 
will almost’ pitin i but yeu shall have ity? 10” 


please,” said’ the officer,” 


SL CON hal. meant: no. offeneeno oftnie aie 
my soul.” ad Il"p 
* All right, chen come on.’ Beis.y 2 


_;terrupted! the policeman, 














The knuckles again sank into the bone of ane 
Jew’s wrist. 

“You'll do well to come quietly,” said ‘the 
man} dragging the old Jew along. 

(34 Mercy ! {2 

Another pressure of the knuckles, aad the 
Jew lapsed into silence. 

He saw that threats were anawae one 
glance at the officer’s face assured him of that. 

Trembling now as mueh with fear as coldiand 
wet, he walked on by the policeman’s side for 
some time, then in the mostabject and sampler 
tones, he cried— 

“You are only in fun, my sood man. sdachow 
it’s only in fun, but I’m too wet and cold:to play 
with you, 80 let me get home, there’sia ‘good 
fellow.” 

“Oh ! dear, no; it’s not fun, ut! real, right- 
down earnest, T tell you,” said. the man. 

Tt can’t be; now let go my. wrist, there sia 









“Tet go?” ty Se 
6 Yes,” promert 
“© Not exactly,” said the. man. 
“ You'll get yourself into trouble.” 
‘You've done that, already.” 
‘§ Now, look here,” ‘said ‘Levy, “ let che ada 
drop where it is and I'll give: you a shilling.” : 
‘T mustn’t take a bribe.’ 
“*T don’t mean it for-such.” 
“Don’t you ?” 
*“*Pon me sonl.”’ ! 
“Tt is useless for you, sir, to say any more. 
I have to do my anty. im paid. for it, and I'm 
















The heart of Ties sank lower. 
He wished that he had accepted the first fair 







Bitterly he cursed his own greedy soul. In * 
His hungry appetite had placed him in: avery 







Of course, he knew that a small fine would ‘eet } 





- “T shall have tu pay atleast forty: shillings,” 






T must’ not lose so much 
What shall I'do? Oh! I ama great 







Then turning.to the officer, he said— ue 
OM Mir What’s-your-name, I’m a :respect- 











Shi No, > 4 ee [ "i & roe yw 
gy Yes ; don’t’ bé a fool: a 
FS Kéep'" a ¢ivil tongue in» route ‘head, if you 








“* Now dob be wise.’ 
‘* The least said ispthe ‘soonest mended hin 
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“But, my good sir” 

“We are close to the station. If the inspeo- 
tor on duty feels disposed to let you go, all well 
and good ; but, sir, in spite of all bribes or offers, 
_ I shall do my duty.” 

“And take me to the station?” 

“ Exactly.” 

~“T will give—ah !” 

The officer’s knuckles sank so deep into the 
Jew's flesh, that Levy gave up in utter despair 
any further attempt to prevail upon the guar. 
dian of the peace to suffer him to go his way. 

Inwardly cursing the girl, the shirts, our hero, 
and the officer, Levy suffered his saturated 
beard to fall on his bosom, and tottered with 
trempling gait alongside of the officer. 

A short time brought them to the station, 
before which Levy raised his eyes to the police- 
man’s face with an imploring look. 

The man understood the mute appeal, but 


he only seized the Jew’s wrist tighter in his’ 


grasp and hurried him over the threshold. 
“It did not take long for the officer to state his 
case to his superior. 

The mspector, learning how affairs stood, 
offered to accept bail for Levy, and that person- 
age having given the required sureties, was 
suffered to go his way. , 

So Levy hurried away from the station, and 
_ called a coach, with the driver of which, despite 
 hissaturated condition, he could not help waiting 
several minutes in bating down in his ‘price’; 
although the man objected for some time to take 
him at all. 

At length, things being arranged, the Jew got 
into the vehicle, and was driven away. 

~The spot where the coach had pulled up was 


-avery dark corner, Levy having taken advan-’ 


tage of that circumstance, thinking that if the 
_ driver had noticed the state in which he really 
was, |with the green slime from off the sur- 
face of the pond, he would not’ get a seat in his 
vehicle at any price, consequently, when the Jew 
got in he could see nothing, and had sat himself 

own with a deep sigh, before he discovered that 
there was something bulky on the opposite seat. 

When the vehicle had driven off, Levy ex- 
tended his arm to discover what it was, and to 
his surprise found it moved. 

“He sprang up on his seat so suddenly at this 
discovery, that he struck his head a violent blow 
against'the roof, which caused him to sink down 
again in an instant ! 

Then up before him on the opposite seat rose 
a tall human figure. 

A glare of light being passed at that moment, 
lit up the interior of the cab, and revealed to 
Levy the masked face of Spring-heel’d Jack. 
He was about to give utterance toa sharp cry, 
when Jack’s hand was placed upon his mouth. 

- Silence, my worthy Israelite,” he said, in a 
harp tone. 

“Help! Mur—” | 

“Peace, Lsay. I desire you to be silent. I 
thought you did not know me and intended to 
sive you a fright ; but as you do, and our roads 
if the same, we well travel together !”’ 

The Jew sank back on the cushions, and trem- 
bled in every limb, 


t 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


THE ITINERANT DEALER AND MARTHA SCRIVENER— « 


A BULLY PUNISHED—FLIGHT AND PURSUIT. 


THE motley group of tradesmen who inhabited 
Monmouth Street, Seven Dials, something over 
a quarter of a century since, were thinking of 
closing their shops for the night, as not a few of 
the double-wicked oil lamps had exhausted their 
brilliancy, and, were giving unmistakeable indica- 
tions of going out. 

Of course, at that period gas was not so much 
used as now, and from the houses of many of 
the inhabitants the stinking wicks extended their 
unpleasant vapours as they burned with a dull 
red glare from want of trimming. 

Here and there was a brilliantly-lighted shop, 
but the generality of them were dingy and offen- 
sive to the nostrils. 

The smell of old shoes, perhaps, after the 
lamps, was predominant, for in no locality in 
London were there so many persons who dealt in 
second-hand boots and shoes as there. | 

Old shoe shops were in abundance, still there 
were many other. callings, and not a few stalls 
for the sale of vegetables, fish, and other com- 
modities graced the kerb-stone of this thickly- 
populated locale. | 

* Now then, there!” cried the angry voice of 
a man who had charge of one of those fish- 
stalls, and supplied at a low figure bad fish to 
those whose poverty compelled them to deal in 
the cheapest and worst market. ‘ Can’t you see 
where yer are going to, or did yer want to nail 
that ’ere plaice? ” 

The person thus addressed, a poor-looking, 
thinly-clad female, with features pinched by 
want and suffering, turned, and stooping, picked 
up a not over-fresh member of the finny tribe, 
which in her hurried walk she had knocked off 
the} barrow of the itimerant vendor of any- 
thing that bespoke quick profits and ready 
sale. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,’ she-said meekly, 
as the man savagely snatched the fish from her 
hand. ‘‘I am very sorry that I knocked it down 
ln my hurry.” | 

“Ver knocked it down in yer hurry? [ll bet 
a shilling you'd have picked it up ina hurry too, 
if I hadn’t have seen you. Wanted a supper on 
the cheap, didn’t yer? I know yer. You've 
been and spiled: the look of it, so perhaps you'll 
buy it now you was bowled out in trying to 
pinch it.’’ | 

A flush ran over the pale features of the 
woman thus addressed. 

Her sunken eye kindled for a moment, but as 
quickly her glance faded, and the tears gushed 
forth. 

Poor thing, sufferings had broken her once 
proud spirit, and the angry retort was stifled 
ere it could burst forth. 

_ “YT wish to steal it!” she half sobbed. 
no; I never saw it till you called to me. 
poor and ill-clad, but I am honest.” 

“Gammon! Take in the flats with- that. 
Now, aint you going to pay for the fish after you 
spiled it?” ck 

“T have no money.” 


Iam 
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pay for it,” sneered the man. : 
_ ~**T never wished to become its possessor,” said 
the woman, moving away. 

The fellow caught her thin shawl to stay her, 
and tore it. 

“ Here, hold on!” he said. “ If you don’t buy, 
Tl spoil you as you have spoiled this.” 

* Let me go,sir! Howdare you insult me in 
this way!” cried the woman. 

“Oh, you mean to come that dodge, do you ?” 
said the man; “but it won’t do with this chap. 
Now, shell out threepence for the,plaice, or P’ll 
show you up, I will.” be 

“T’ve not got threepence in the world. I’m 
now going to see if I can sell my shoes for an 
old pair and a few pence to get bread with.” 

~©QOh, you're a no-fly bird. Up to that dodge, 
and—but shell out,£or there’ll be a shine, I can 
tell you—threepence ; and it’s cheap at that. 
Threepence, I say, or a showing up!” 

_** For heaven’s sake ‘suffer me to go my way 
without further molestation !”’ said the woman. 
pAnd once more she essayed to move along. the 
pathway. . 

_ But the rough fellow’s grasp detained her. 

_ Are you going to fork out ?” 

** T cannot—indeed I cannot.” 

- “ All right, then,” said. the fellow, savagely, 
holding her shawl by his left hand and the fish 
up above his head by the right, and raising his 
voice to a loud pitch, he added— 

oe EL! hi Sy 

This exclamation caused the keepers of the 
neighbouring stalls and several tradesmen to 
, look in the direction of the gruff tones of the 

costermonger, 

“Hi! look out for your goods and your 
pockets,” he cried. ‘“ She’s just been trying it 
on with a plaice. Show her up as she goes along, 
and mind she don’t have you.” 

‘Slap it in her face, Bill,” called out the 
keeper of a cheesemonger’s shop, directly in 
front of the stall.; - | 

“Here goes,” said the fellow, thus encour- 
aged by one who forgot he was, at least in form 
if notin soul,aman. ~~ 

The fellow was about to strike the poor 
woman with the wet and unsavoury fish when 
his arm was caught in its descent, and the 
fingers of a tall, cloaked figure pressed into its 
flesh with a vice-like grip, and the tones of a 
man’s voice hissed in his ear— 

“* Contemptible coward !”’ 

. The costermonger was about to retort to this 
in language of a forcible if not refined character, 
when the fish was torn from his grasp, and the 
words on his lips were stifled in the loud slap 
across the lower portion of his face which he 
received with the finny article of consumption. 

A moment the fellow stood cowed and terror- 
stricken, but the next he shouted— 





“ What did you do that for? I'll show 
ou ” : S . 
“ And Til that’s what I'll do to such a 





mean-spirited, contemptible cur,” said the other, 
striking him a couple more blows in the face 
with the fish, much to the astonishment of him- 
self, the woman, and three or four persons who 


surrounded them. “ You ATA. would 
Lf 
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“‘ Of course not; shows you never meant to{you dare insult a woman by raising your hand 


against her ?”’ 
‘© She’s a prig.’ | i 
“ Tt’s false,” cried the woman. 
“‘ Tf she were; it is not for you to take the law 
into your own hands.” = om 
«She wanted to steal the plaice,” cried the 
man, thoroughly cowed by the blows and the 
indignant bearing of his assailant. — 4 
‘Oh! sir,” cried the woman, turning to her 


’ 


protector, ‘‘I assure you I had no such inten-_ 


tion.” . a | 
‘Yes, you did; and he’s only one of your 
pals,” cried the man. . | 
‘‘ Scoundrel !” exclaimed the gentleman. 
“ No, I ain't,” said the fellow. “I sell my 


things and buy ’em, too—not steal ’em, like — 


other people.” — lees | as 
“Hark you, fellow,” said the other. “If this” 

woman had attempted to rob you of your wares, 

there are proper tribunals to place her before. 

But I do not believe she had any such intention, ~ 

and you are a cowardly, paltry fellow to attempt 

to:stmke;herts wel wale nchtnndihtea ta 

_ JT will, too.” 


“ No, you will not, for here is an arm that — 


will beat you to a jelly if you dare to raise a 
finger against her.” - fy Psat 
“Oh! you’re her bully, are you ?” 


‘‘No! but, 1 am aman who will not hesitate I 
to ‘punish one. Now,.my good woman, go your 


way. He shall not molest you farther.” ‘“- 
“ Shan’t 1?” 
‘°No?”’ : ; : . : arte: 
‘‘ We'll see about that,” cried the fellow. “ Hi! 


here, mates; we can soon put down this swell, 


can’t we ?” 

“Not so quickly as 
exclaimed the other, releasing his hold of the 
man’s arm, and striking him a terrific blow in 
the face with the fish. ey . RK 

“Oh!” roared the fellow. — 

“Oh!” echoed the cheesemonger, 
his hands in dismay. | pa otitis 
~The blow had been dealt with such force, 
that the fish-dealer was knocked backwards by 
it, and fell fair into a chest of eggs beneath the 
window of the shop of the man who had sug- 
gested. that the woman should have the fish 
thrust in her face. . - + 
_ A loud shout of laughter, mingled with the 
crash of broken eggs, from the bystanders, whe 


holding up 


witnessed the discomfiture of the costermonger 


and butterman, and a cry of recognition broke 
from the woman’s lips, as Jack, turning his face so 
as to permit the light from the shop to fall upon 
it, looked down upon the bully at his feet. 

That cry caused Jack to note well the woman’s 
features, and he knew her to be the same whom 
he had met in the cold doorway, starving and 
homeless, and whose miserly uncle he had forced 
to give up the document which established her 
claim to a thousand pounds, . 


He had searched for her in vain for some — 


time past, and had given up the task as hopeless. 

He could scarcely help giving utterance to an 
exclamation of surprise and joy at this strange 
meeting, but he did stifle it, and made a motion 
for her not to speak just then. 


“My eggs—my eggs—a whole chest broken,” | 


‘I will put you down,’ 


* 
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commiseration, called forth shrieks of mirth 


from the bystanders, who now were in cqnsider- 


As he rose to his feet, he looked indeed a 
able force. 


His clothes were covered, at least the u 


ortion of them, with the liquid 
air covered with the same 


and 


Fetch a/| pretty picture, and instead of exciting sympathy 
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Stance, and such a picture of misery and filth did 
he look, that the woman whom he had treated 
so harshly felt a pang of sorrow for him. ~ 

She, however, was about the only one in the 
crowd who did so. ‘ 

The rough characters which surrounded him 
contmenced to jeer and laugh at him, and this 
only added to the rage of the fisherman, who, 
goaded to desperation, turned upon a tellow- 
coster and struck him a blow in the face. 

“What did you do that for?” roared the fel- 
low, doubling his fist. 

‘““What did you laugh at me for then!” roared 
the other, amid another shout of mirth from 
{ose around. 

“Because you're a beauty, you are. Why 
didn’t you hit the fellow that put you into the 
box ?” 

“Because hé’s afraid,” said Jack. 

“You're a” 

Smack went the fish across his mouth, and the 
remainder of the sentence was lost inthe sound 
of the wet blow. 

The man whom the fishmonger had struck, 
smarting from the blow he had received, called 
oui— 

“Bravo! governor! Give it him—give him 
another smell of his stinking fish !” 

The punished bully could stand no more. 

His blood was up. | 

He dared not-turn upon the man who stood 
forth the champion of the poorpale woman. There 
was something in Jack’s mien which cowed him, 
but he dashed at the fellow in his own sphere of 
life, and together they rolled to the pavement 
locked in each other’s arms, swearing frightfully 
all the while. ; 

Jack, flinging his tmny weapon away into the 
road, as the attention of the whole mob became 
centred on the combatants, and seizing. the arm 
of the woman, said in alow tone— 

“We can get away now without difficulty. 
Follow me. If have something to communicate 
to you.” 

He moved away as he spoke, followed trem- 
_ blingly by the woman. 

“But he had not taken two steps when the 
cheesemonger, who had been looking in vain 
for a policeman, sprang forward, and seized him 
by the collar. 

‘** No, you don’t go,” he said. 
my eggs, or I'll lock you up.” 

“Take your hands off, my friend,” said Jack 
sharply. 

“TY shan’t. 
my property.” 
“ At what do you value them ?” asked Jack. 

“Five pounds.” 

“Indeed ! ” : 

“Yes. They were all the best eggs, and I 
can’t afford to loose them.” 

“Then, sir,” said Jack, severely, “you are 
jastly punished for your unmanly words.” 

“What do you mean, you scamp ?” roared 
the tradesman. 

“T will knock you down if you address such 
an offensive term to me again,” cried Jack, the 
blood mantling his face. ‘’Tis you, sir, who 
are a sCamp, or you never would have urged 
that rascal to strike this woman. ‘Now, sir, I 





“Pay me for 


Pay me for the destruction of 
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|the ground at that moment, received so violent 


decline to pay you for those eggs, and perhaps 
their loss will be a lesson to you to treat the 
poorest female as a woman.” 

“You shall pay me. I won’t be robbed—I 
won't be’”’ 1 | 
“Take your hands off,” interrupted Jack. 

Then turning to the woman, he said ina 
low tone— 

“Go, I will follow you.” 

“Vou shan’t go, you thief—you viJlain—you 
robber! I'll have you dragged to prison—I'Il 
lock youup. Police! police!” — 

‘‘ Here’s another mill!” cried a voice, and the 
next instant the attention of the crowd was | 
called from the costermongers to Jack and the | 
tradesman. ; 

“ Confound it,” said Jack, “I must put an end 
to this.” 

And exerting all his strength he raised the 
man from his feet, and by a dexterous thrust 
hurled him right into the box of broken eggs. 

The fishmonger, who was struggling up from 











a kick in the eye from-the cheesemonger as his — 
head went down into the egg chest and his feet 
leaped into the air, that the stallkeeper fell 
backwards again as if shot. ‘ 2 aan 

“Bravo! Hurrah!—here’sa lark!” shouted 
the ¢rowd. | 

‘“< Cut it—here’s the police!” cried one. 

“Slope,” yelled another. ek. 

“Be alive, old chap: here’s a couple of 
shiney-topped ones coming, so make yourself 
scarce.” | ; 

Jack saw that he had now got the sympathies - 
of the crowd of roughs, and after one hasty 
glance in the direction whence the two officers 
were coming, he said, hurriedly, to the woman— 

“ Fly, and meet me in an hour in front of the 
abbey. Quick! leave me to look to myself.” 

The woman cast one look upon his face, then — 
turned and hurried away. ; 

‘‘ Stop ’em—stop ’em! Don’t let em go!” 
roared the cheesemonger, trying to struggle out: 
of the chest ; but, losing his balance, caught at 
the fishmonger, and falling baek, pulled the man 
down on the top of him. 

Jack gathered the folds of his cloak around 
him, and dashed away amid the cheers of the 
mob, who had witnessed the fracas. 

But the cry/of ‘ Stop him!” soon rang in his 
ears, and casting a glance behind him, he per- 
ceived that the: officers, with a troop at their 
heels, were in full chase. : ) 

“Come on,” said Jack, with a smile. “ But 
if there is no one in front to offer me any resis- 
tance, I fear not those behind.” 

Scarce had he given expression to this thought 
than a man sprang out before him with extended 
arms. 

Jack could not stop himself in time to avoida — 
collision, but he ducked his head, and went clean — 
under the arms of the man, and shot along like 
an arrow, and. the next moment his surprised 
and bewildered would-be-captor was hurled 
violently to the ground by the mob in whose 
way he stood. | 

This caused. a check to the impetuosity, of 
his pursuers, and Jack gained upon them con- | 
siderably. . oe 
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“T know this locality well,’’ he muttered, 
“and must double on them by taking yonder 


- court. 


He made a dash at a dark entry, but ere he 
could turn down it, the ground seemed to give 
way beneath his feet, and he fell through a 
cellar flap on to a heap of old boots, shoes, and 
left-off wearing apparel. 

In an instant he scrambled to his feet and 
looked around. 

_ He perceived he had fallen into one of those 
cellars used as a shop and store-house by a dealer 
of second-hand clothing. 

The stench of the fast-expiring wick of a sus- 
pended oil-lamp, mingled with the musty odour 
of damp clothes and mildewed leather, and Jack 
felt a sickening sensation steal over him as he 
tottered back from the opening, hoping to pre- 
vent being seen by his pursuers, and leading 
them to believe that he had given them the slip, 
by passing up the dark court. 

A rush of feet along the pavement, and a 
hubbub of voices along the side of the house, 
told him that the crowd had taken the court, and, 
with a smile of satisfaction, he took a long and 
curious survey of the place in which he was. — 

There was no one but himself there, and this 
afforded him considerable gratification, as he 
thought that in a few minutes he could retire 
unmolested, and hurry on his way to keep the 
appointment he had made with Martha Scrivener, 
in front of Westminster Abbey, 
~ When all became still again above, Jack was 
about to scramble out of the cellar doorway, 
when he was met by a man coming down. 

The comer,.was a dirty-looking fellow, and 
evidently scarcely able to keep his feet from the 
effects of the bad gin he had been drinking, and 
Jack, anxious to escape, hurriedly slipped on his 
mask. 

Down staggered the man till he got to the 


_ bottom, and then, seeing our hero, he threw up 


his hands, uttered a loud shriek, and fell face 
forward among the heap of old boots. 

““ Now’s my time!” said Jack, darting up the 
cellar flap. One look told him the coast was 
clear, and slipping off his mask, he hurried away 
towards the abbey, before which he arrived free 
from further molestation, and stood before the 
all-expectant miser’s ward. 7 





OHAPTER XLII. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE—INSULT HEAPED UPON 
-INJURY—-LOVE TURNED TO HATRED. 


In her splendid boudoir Jessie Clavering sat 


‘upon a satin-covered couch, a picture of grief. 


Tears were streaming from her eyes, and 
trickling down her now pale, wan cheeks. __ 
Her bosom rose and fell with emotions which 
shook her soul and lacerated her heart. 
One month had she been the legal wife of 
Richard Clavering. 
But her added life was more miserable than 
had been the latter part of her mistresshood. 
She had forced the libertine to do her justice, 
forced him to lead her to the altar, and confer 
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upon her the title of wife, because his coldness 
had wrung her heart, and under the belief that 
time would bring back the old love; but, alas! 
how had she been deceived ! 

True, she was now a wife in name, but that 
was all. 

The coldness of Richard had now grown to 
positive hatred, and foiled in his attempt to 
destroy the proofs of their marriage, he strove 
all he could to make himself a widower by 
breaking the heart of her wo had loved him 
with all a woman’s love—sacrificed all for him: 

Taunts, threats, and even blows—for the proud 
and wealthy libertine even descended to strike 
the woman he had sworn to love and} cherish— 
brought not about that consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished—the death of Jessie ; and 
he determined to give her heart one pang more 
ere he shed her blood, for he resolved to rid 
himself of her, even at the sacrifice of his own 
peace of mind for ever. | 

He renewed his pursuit of the poor ballet-girl 
whom Jack had rescued from his unmanly 
violence ; but learning prudence by the punish- 
ment he had received that night, he approached 
his intended victim in a different way, and 
sought to win her love through her mother. 

He knew that the mother of the girl was poor, 
and that she consented to her only daugh- 
ter taking to the stage because it kept them 
from the workhouse, and the wily rascal ap- 
proached the old lady with words of commisera- 
tion for her altered circumstances, and anxious 
fear for her daughter’s happiness, lest some one 
would take her from the boards, where he 
pointed out to the only too credulous dame that 
sin and shame abounded to such a degree as to 
preclude all hope of her child escaping its con- 
taminating influences. : 

In Bridget Hendon he found a willing listener ; 
the life her daughter led was distasteful to her, 
and every hour of her absence was but an age 
of misery and suspense to the anxious mother. 
She knew her beautiful Mildred was pure and 
innocent, but she dreaded lest that beauty she 
prized “so much should prove a curse—become 
the means of luring her to that fate she so much 
dreaded. So the serpent-tongue of the libertine 
won the old lady’s heart ere he again met the 
daughter, and she was as anxious that he should 
possess the affections of Mildred as he was him- 
self. 

And when at length he did meet the poor 
ballet. girl in her poverty-stricken home, and 
Mildred turned from him in disgust and loath- 
ing, the wretch found a champion in the woman 
who would have lain down her life to shield her 
beloved child. 

But the mother believed Richard Clavering 
all he professed to be—believed him the soul of 
honour ; that he sought her daughter’s love only 
that he might rescue her from a life so fraught 
with danger to her reputation and future peace 
of mind. | 

Mildred loved her mother, believed her the 
most far-sighted ; and well knowing she would 
not say or do anything to harm her, she suffered 
her coldness and contempt to fade, and when in 
abject tones the scoundrel pleaded for forgive- 


ness for the past, excused the warmth of his acts 


ee 
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to his love for her, she placed her hand in his, 
and felt her heart warm towards him. 

Never did spider lure the timid fly so artfully 
into the meshes of its web, as did Richard 
Clavering draw that trusting girl’s soul to him- 
self. He was rich, he was handsome, and the 
firm belief of the mother soon tended to cause 
the daughter to think he was honourable, and 
day by day her feelings grew stronger towards 
him ; contempt’ gave place to respect, respect to 
love, and, anxious to’secure for her aged mother, 
if not for herself, independence and comfort, she 
consented to become his wife. 

Oh! had she’ known he was already married, 
how that blushing smile would have changed toa 
look of horror! How that head which rested on 
his bosom as she murmured her consent, would 
have drooped in shame and contempt ! 

Too well he knew that no less title than wife 
could make her his, and he had determined upon 
a mock marriage, when he sought the mother, 
should he succeed, for mistress Mildred would 
@ever be to ‘him.! BTSs 

Oh! could that poor. girl have realized the 
truth as her. small white fingers trembled in his, 
and her timid. eyes: were raised’to his face— 
could. she but have suspected that his object 
was to ruin her and crush'the soul of his wife, 
she would have died/ere she uttered the word 
—‘‘T am thine, Richard, thine!” : . 

But shes knew it not, thought it not, and was 
happy, while» the: .heart-broken and ill-used 
Jessie sat in that sumptuous apartment, cursing 
the hour that she had ever listened to the tones 
of the betrayer, and regretting that heaven had 
not taken her from ‘this’ world :ere* Richard 
Clavering had gazed upon her beautiful features 
—had seen the bright flower which: he «breathed 
on but to destroy for ever. . pul: | 

Gold will buy everything but happiness and 
a passage: to heaven. » It is the one great god 
which all men worship more or less... Its influ- 
ence is almost’ unbounded. At its chink the 
heart throbs, at its sight ‘the eye flashes, and: at 
its touch the: soul* expands. » Few, indeed, can 
resist its power. « It isthe talisman to all hearts. 
Nothing can resist it save*the grave. . There it 
is powerless—there and there alone. : 

Applied’ for ‘good: or ‘evil, its power is greater 
than all else in the world. +. It ‘can save the soul 
from sin, dry. the'widow’s tears, ease the orphan’s 
pangs, shed happiness and joy around, make the 
sad gay, feed the hungry, and ‘clothe the’naked ; 


but when its:possessor scatters it for. evil; it can 


plunge more souls to:perdition than all the hands 
in the world can save. » » ‘hf wid , 

Richard Clavering knew this—knew that gold 
could purchase him accomplices in his: wicked 
act—buy him a mock priest and witnesses for the 
sham ceremony, even though those who ‘sold 
themselves to the guilty’ work knew that they 
were aiding a villain to plunge the soul of an 
innocent girl into a vortex deep as hell, and his 
own base soul to perdition. And not only could 
he buy their assistance, but their silence. Gold 
would do it all, and he possessed it. 

So smilingly he went home, after pressing the 
innocent cheek, and murmuring how happy they 
would be:in a few days—smilingly: he entered 
the boudoir of his suffering and heartbroken wife. 
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Nor did the smile fade from his cheek, or the 
joy he felt at. his success evaporate from his 
heart, as he looked upon the wreck he had made: 
which sat before him. 

Rather was he the more gratified, for he 


thought, one pang more and death will rid me 


of her. 

The poor woman gazed mournfully up in his 
face. 

It was then that a scowl darkened his brow. 

‘You have come, Richard,” she said at length. 

The libertine coolly drew out his cigar-case, lit 
a cigar, and took no uotice of her remark. 

Jessie heaved'a deep sigh. © 

Clavering puffed out: a mouthful of blue smoke, 
and smiled again as he watched it curl upwards. 
in fantastic wreaths. 

That: sigh would have caused. another and 
better man 4 pang, but it only made him feel 
more happy. vie bed ed 

It bespoke her sufferings, and her pain was his 
happiness. ony 3 3 

“Qh, Richard,” she said at length, “ how you’ 
are altered!” +; , 7 | 

“Ves,” he :drawled out, “I think Iam.” , 

“Indeed you are.” « 7 > x 1 

“‘T feel more happy to-night than I have done 


for some time past,” he said. 4 i 
“T am gladito hear, it.’s} sv) 4) 3. 
“You! ’’she exclaimed, opening his eyes. 
“Yes, Richard.” Iam.” © | 
“'That’s strange.” : if Se, 
“Strange!” « , | M5 gor Ve 
“¢ Why should you be glad?” he questioned,: 
fixing his eyes upon her..; « f 
“Ts it not natural that a wife should feel glad 
when her husband is happy ?”’ she said. ’ 
Again the brow of Richard darkened till it 
was black as midnight. 


He dashed the cigar from his mouth ‘and | 


sprang to his feet.: , et 2 owed 
. “ Wife !—curse the word!” he cried, stamp-' 
ing his foot on the sumptuous carpet. fs 

“Wherefore ? { ;Oh'!, Richard,” sobbed the. 
woman. .« |): i en ‘hin ear * 

“It reminds,me of my disgrace—reminds me, 
of the fool Ihave been to make a wife of a” —— 
_ The woman rose 'to her feet and held up her) 
hand deprecatingly. .« . on ) at 
“ Richard : Clavering,”,,she interrupted him,. 
“when you made me your wife you proved your- 
self to the world, at least, a man ; but since you 
gave me your name you have been to me a 
wretch—a cruel; unfeeling wretch.’} 

“‘T will be a ‘devil yet,” he exclaimed, “if not 
an executioner.” : sty Ova Cie 

““ Oh!) man, what. have you become!” 

‘‘ A thing for my fellow-men to laugh and jeer 
- Speak the word no more ; lest in my fury 


He raised his clenched hand. 


at. 


“ Richard,” she said, fixing her tearful eyes | . 


on his own fiery orbs, “your hand is powerless 
to inflict the pain upon my body which your: 
tongue does on my soul. The pangs of a Tide 
rated heart are more acute than those of a! 
bruised skin, Strike if you will—a blow cannot 
inflict more suffering on me; but it will brand! 
you as’an infamous coward, as well as a con- 
temptible villain.” 3 
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“ Woman, I say!” 

“ Would I could address you as man/” she 
cried. ‘* That title you have forfeited. Wretch 
you may be, but man you are not.’ 

The ruffian bit his lips and ground his teeth 
a ia 

e longed to strike, yet feared to inflict the 
blow. | 

‘Hold your taunting tongue,” he cried, fiercely, 
“ or I will still it for ever.’ . 

““You have the courage to break a woman’s 
heart, Richard Clavering, but not to still its 
pangs. You can strike only with such weapons 
as leave no blood behind, and at such parts as 
are hidden from the gaze of mankind, for a 
dagger planted in my bosom, or a blow that 
would rid me of life hands you over, to justice ; 
but you stab at the inmost recesses of my soul 
with your forked tongue, and crush out my 
existence by your cruel contempt and cold indif- 
ference. Therefore I repeat, you are a coward. 
You dare not slay me by other means, lest you 
in turn should suffer.” 

Clavering rested his hand on the back of a 
chair, and, extending his arm, shook his fore- 
finger in her face. 

“ Hark you, Jessie Bolton,” he said. 

“ Clavering, sir. I am your wife—yes, the 
wife of a Clavering and a scoundrel—no proud 
name to bear; but as ’tis legally mine, I'll wear 
it,” exclaimed the indignant woman, drawing 
her thin form proudly to its full height. , 

“Wear it,” he cried fiercely, “but it shall 
not be for long.” 

“Will you slay me?—release me from this 
wretched life ?” | 

“Ay.” . 

“Then strike !”’ 

“Fool! you are not 
rope,’ he sneered. 

“You can strike only with the tongue.” 

“But deeply.” - 

“Indeed, yes.” | , 

“And with that weapon will I rid myself of 
your hated presence, and my name of the foul 
stain upon it,” he ejaculated. “Hark you! Jessie 
Bolton, for I acknowledge you not ”—— 

“T am your wife,” she interrupted. 

“Then, by heaven! shall you ‘be my slave!” 
he cried, suddenly; “and the slave: of those 
whom I respect. If you will persist in being my 
wife, you must admit you are to be obedient to 
my will.” 

‘““T have never denied it,” she said. 
Richard—never.” 

“ And never will ?” 

cc No.” : 

“Then, hark you, Jessie Clavering—I wonder 
the word does not blister my tongue as I utter 
it—I shall bring home a lovely and amiable girl 
in a few days—a charming creature who has won 
my love and reciprocates my affection. You will 
please to remember that it is the duty of a wife 
to obey her husband, and therefore my com- 
mands to you are, that you tend and wait upon 
her at every turn, humour her every wish, 
pander to her every desire, for my love for her 
is so strong you must deny me wae: You 
hear me, Je essie Clavering 7—and you'll heed me, 
wife!” 


worth the risk of the 


“‘ Never, 
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_And he drew back a paceas he spoke, or rather 
hissed these words, and looked into her face with 
a look which only a fiend could conjure up. 

Had a barbed arrow sank ‘into the heart of 
that woman, it could not have caused her to start 
so fiercely, look so wildly, or thrilled her to the 
very marrow. 

For a moment Richard’s words prostrated 
her quite. 

Her little strength appeared to be deserting her. 

Her limbs seemed to give way beneath her 
body. 

Her brain became dizzy—reason appeared to 
be tottering from its throne—she felt she was 
going mad—that the climax to his cruelty had 
come. 

But in a short time she shook off the feeling. 

By a violent and almost supernatural effort 
she roused herself. 

The pallor fled from her face, and a blood-red 
flush stole over her cheeks. 

Her trembling lips were compressed tightly 
together. 

‘Her nostrils expanded. 

The eye flashed with a fire he had never before 
observed, and her blue veins stood out like cords 
on her forehead. 

A moment before she was the pale, trembling, 
spirit-crushed, heart-broken woman—now she . 
was the injured and insulted wife—outraged in 
every sense and feeling by the man above all 
others who should shield and love her. 

The look she fixed upon the mean-spirited 
wretch before her cowed his very soul. 

His eye dropped beneath her steady gaze. His 
heart sank as she took one step towards him, and 
he almost shrieked with fear as her long white 
fingers clutched his wrist. 

The tones of her voice cut like daggers through 
his ears, as in accents of such bitter contempt 
she cried— 

“Dastard!—dog !—hound !—this to me !—me, 
your wife! Speak not this again to me! for the 
strength of fifty men are in my arms, and I will 
crush you—cur that you are !—crush you beneath 
my feet! Me, your wife!—the slave of—oh, 
God! shield him from my fury!” . 

She flung him from her as if fearful she would 
fulfil ‘her threat, and anxious to shield her soul 
from the crime of murder. 

Then, again, she was the meek and helpless 
thing his treatment had made her. 

The paroxysm of rage left as quickly as it 
had seized upon her, and she burst into sobs, 
tottered along the floor as if under the influence 
of some powerful narcotic, and fell upon the 
sofa, helpless, hopeless, and despairing. 

Burying her face in her hands she rocked her 
body to and fro, while her bosom rose and fell 
like a stormy sea. 

She had suffered much indignity from the man 
before her—the man she called husband—but 
never such as this. 

Never had her soul been so outraged—never 
had a pang so acute been inflicted upon her heart. 

Spite of his treatment, she felt that she coula 
still love and revere him if he would treat her 
with kindness. ‘There had been a lingering hope 


for her. 


in her bosom that brighter days were in store 


— 











But now hope.had fled, and withitloye. The 
words he ad uttered had crushed out the last 
germ, and contempt and hatred alone found a 
home in her heart. 

Had he gone down upon his knees before her, 
and craved her pardon for the cruel words he 
had uttered—had he sworn to love her with all 
the strength of a pure and holy love—had he 
laid the wealth of the world at her feet, she 
would have spurned him now. 

Now and for ever her heart was steeled against 
him. He had won her love, and she would have 
been content to be his slave; but the slave of 
another, and that other a rival in his affections, 
was too much for her to bear. Every feeling she 
had once possessed towards him had vanished, 
and bitter, lasting, undying hatred alone found a 
resting-place in that bosom that had beat alone 
for him. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE TWO VILLAINS—THE AGREEMENT—THE 
LISTENER. 


Tre bully—for such in heart was Richard Cla- 
vering—felt his cowed spirit revive as he found 
the violent passion of his wife give way to 
despair. ' 

His trembling limbs regained their wonted 
power. 

His quailing eye rose from the carpet to the 
form of the suffering Jessie. 

The look of terror gave place to one of triumph, 
and a smile stole over his quivering lip. 

“ Again,” he thought, ‘‘I have quelled the 
fiery spirit—humbled her to the dust. I have 
added one pang more, and my revenge is almost 
complete ; but one thing now is wanting tocrush 
her stubborn spirit, and release me from the 
chain which binds me to her. Her fury is spent 
She will do my bidding, and seal her doom, that 
doom I so long for.” 

He turned and left the apartment. 

The smile of triumph still on his lips, hope in 
his heart—the-hope that he’ had nearly rid him- 
self of Jessie for ever. 

“ She shall tend and wait upon her riva],” he 
muttered. ‘‘She shall feel what it is to force 

_me toa hated marriage.” Oh! I will be revenged— 
bitterly revenged ! ” . 

He glided into the drawing-room, and flung 
himself into a seat. 

So absorbed was he with his own thoughts 
that he observed not the neat figure of Lizzie, 
formerly a housemaid, but now raised to the 
dignity of lady’s maid and confidant of Jessie, 
spring quickly into a large closet, with hand- 
somely-carved doors, at the further end of the 
room. 

He saw not that the doors were just ajar, and 
knew not that eyes were watching his every 
movement, and ears were strained to catch his 
every breath. 

‘But for my anxiety for Jessie’s death, I 
would not bring the beautiful and innocent 
Mildred Hendon hitherto. Poor fool! how she 
will be deceived when she learns—which she 
must do when I tire of her—that the ceremony 
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was but a sham, a mockery—a means ado ted to | 
Better had she not 


place her in my arms! 
spurned my advances at first. But no matter, 
there is but one way to obtain her, and that by 
marriage. Ha! ha! She shall be married, but the 
tie which binds us can be easily snapped asunder. 
It will be a glorious revenge to humble her proud 
spirit, even as it is to humble that of Jessie's, 
But I have no time to delay. The licence is to 


be got, then minister and witnesses provided, | 


for the day after to-morrow she has fixed for the 
ceremony—the day after to-morrow I have my 
revenge on her, and plant another thorn in the 
breast of her who calls me husband.” mA 


His back was to the closet door, or he must 


have seen the white face of Lizzie peering upon 
him. , 
He raised a small silver bell from the table, 
and shook it. | 

Its silvery tones rang through the room, and 


silently the watcher drew to the door of the | 


closet, leaving only a little crack by which to 
see into the room. 

‘The summons was immediately answered by 
James, the repulsed lover of-the pretty Lizzie. 

“Tf you please, sir, did you ring, sir?” asked 
the man, standing on the threshold. 

“1 did, James.” pi . 

“May I ask your pleasure, sir ?” 

‘Yes ; come in.” " 

The man took a step forward, then paused. . 

“* Close the door.” 44 re 

“Yes, sir.” | 

This order was obeyed by James, who looked 
somewhat surprised, and became half fearful that 
his master intended to give him warning for 
some dereliction of duty or other, of which he 
might have been guilty. - 

‘Sit down, James.’ . 

James looked as if he could not believe he 
had heard aright. 3 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’’ he began. 

““Sit down, man. You can sit, I presume?’ 
said Richard. 

“* Yes, sir,” stammered the man, now convinced 
that he had heard aright in the first instance. © 


Still he was surprised, both at the tones and | 


condescension of his master. . 

He sidled into a seat close to the wall of the 
apartment. . | 

“‘ Come, sit here beside me,” said Richard ; “I 
have a question to ask you.” 

The man obeyed, half trembling, half proud 
at the fumiliarity. ~~ a 

“You have been a long time in my service, 
James, have you not ?” began Richard, looking 
him in the face with a strange, keen glance. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the man; “and though I 
say it, sir, as oughtn't, I have always been a good 
servant, sir, and willing to oblige, sir.” | 

“ Yes, yes; but ?——. 

Richard paused. 

James’s features fell. . 

He felt very nervous indeed, and shifted un- 
easily on his chair. ae 

Lizzie strained every nerve to listen, while a 
look of contempt stole ever her face, as she gazed 
through the crack at her quondam lover. 

‘* But you are going to leave me, I hear,” said 
Richard. 
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tion, gives herself airs, and”’ 


‘shall bind him to my purpose. 
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“Me, sir!—lor, sir. I hope not, sir,” stam- 


_ mered the man. 


“Hope not! Why, I should have thought the 
hour of your departure would have been the 
happiest of your life.” 

‘The happiest, sir 2?” 

“When a man is about to be married ”—— 

d “Married, sir! I’m not going to be married, 
sir. 
“Not ?” 

SONG; ABR: 

“ You suprise me. I heard you were about to 
be married to Lizzie, Mrs. Clavering’s maid,” 
said Richard, looking eagerly at the man, and 
striving to discern the effects of his words. 

James turned colour, and set his lips hard, as 
he replied— 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir.” 

“You love the girl ?” 

“Me, sir 2” 

PTY. en)? 

“No, sir ; I—TI dislike her very much. She’s so 
proud since she’s been raised to her present posi- 





“Then you hate her,” interrupted Richard. 

“ Well, sir ’”?—— 

“Speak plainly, man.” 

“ Well, sir, I do ; for you see” 

“T have no wish to know your reason for the 
dislike. I simply wished to know if there was 
any truth in the report that you were about to 
wed her ?”’ 

“ None at all, sir.” 

Richard leaned back in his chair with a smile, 
and fell into a hurried train of thought. 

“This man,” he thought, “is not likely to in- 
form Lizzie of anything she would reveal to her 
mistress, and as the girl respects Jessie, this 
fellow doubtless detests her, for the ignorant are 
prone to dislike the friends of their enemies, 
albeit, they have done them no harm. I can 
judge from his looks and manner that he can be 

ught for any disreputable scheme, and gold 
I must not 
He would answer 





place myself in other hands. 


my purpose, and I can depend upon his secrecy.”’ 


_ A decanter of wine stood on a side table, and 
ae Richard commanded the man to place before 

im. 
When this was done, the libertine poured out 
a couple of glasses. 

© Drink, James,” he said. 

The man opened his eyes and mouth very 
wide, but raised the glass, and, bowing to his 
master, swallowed its contents. ° 

As he placed it down, Richard filled it again 
on the instant. 

“ Come, James, another glass.” 

“ Thank you, sir.’’ 

Another and another was forced upon the 
domestic, and then Clavering, leaning his elbow 
on the table and stretching his head over till it 
almost touched that of his servant, said— 

“ James, I can commiserate with you.” 

“ With me, sir'?”’ 

“Yes. I know what it is to meet with scorn 
where I expected love—know the pang it causes 
the heart; in fact, I know nothing which 
engenders a feeling of revenge so quickly in a 
man’s breast. And why should we stifle that 
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feeling 2? Why should we not be revenged on 
those who have slighted our affection? Why 
not make the woman who has pained us feel the 
pangs she inflicts upon us ?” 

“You're right, sir,” said James. 

“You would like to be revenged on Lizzie, 
would you not ?” 

“* Indeed I should.” 

“Then you can feel for me. 
can trust you, James?” | 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“You will be silent ?” 

** As the grave.” | 

Richard scanned the man’s face narrowly and 
half suspiciously. 

But he saw nothing there to cause him to hesi- 
tate, and he continued, in a low tone— 

*¢ James, I have wedded a woman who despises 
me. ‘The girl you loved, I believe, has had much 
to do with bringing about this coldness. Her 
tongue has been too glib, I fear, and a look—a word 
of mine has been enlarged upon to her mistress.” 

** Curse her,” said James, over whom the wine 
was beginning to have an effect. 

** Well, I-may be wrong, but I don’t think I 
am. However, it is enough for me to know that 
my wife hates me.” 

“Then I'd hate her, sir.” 

“You would ?” 

VES SITs 

*““T do.” 

“And I'd be revenged on her, I would,” said 
the man, his eyes becoming bleared, and his 
voice thick. 

“T could, but» —— . ’ 

“ But what, sir.”’ 

“Tt would require the aid of a friend, such a 
person as yourself, for instance, on whom I could 
depend—a man who, for past favours, would not 
mind straming a point in his conscience for a re- 
spected master, who in turn would reward him 
well.” 

“‘Kh ?” said James, brightening up at the men- 
tion ofareward. ‘‘ Tisdone, sir. I'd do anything 
for you—I wouldn’t care what, for you’ve been a 
good master to me, sir.” 

“‘ But suppose—mind you, I only say suppose— 
I was acquainted with a lovely girl who would 
love me as a man should be loved ; but that the 
only way to possess her was by marriage, and 
if thaf marriage could be solemnized, I should be - 
made the happiest man in existence.” 

“Then I’d have a mock marriage, and say 
nothing about it. I wouldn’t lose the girl that 
did love me, if I loved her, because I was married 
to one that didn’t care for me, not I. Let a 
woman dumineer over me, would I—I’d see.” 

And the half-drunken James brought his 
hand down upon the table as he spoke. 

* Took here, sir,” he continued. ‘“ Your wife 
don’t love you, and another girl does, but she 
won’t have you if you don’t marry her.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“You can’t, of course, marry two wives Wwith- 
out a chauce of getting into trouble, but how’s 
the girl to know if you don’t tell her, that it ain’t 
all right. And if you don’t tell her, she’s none the 
worse; and I’m blowed, if I was like you, if I 
wouldn’t do it somehow.” 

“ Take another glass of wine, James.” 


Listen. ButI 
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“‘ From fear of the consequences. J should be 
equally guilty with you,” said the menial. | 

“‘ That’s true.” . 

“Quite,” said James, now helping femisele} to 
another glass, and assuming a familiar air that 
caused the libertine to wince. ‘‘ Come, drink, 
old boy—drink success to the job.”’. , 

He pushed a glass near to Richard as he spoke. 


“Thank you, sir—here’s your health, sir. I'm 
very much obliged to you, sir; thank you, sir.’ 

After bobbing the glass first against his chin, 
then his nose, he finally succeeded in finding his 
mouth, into which he emptied its contents in an 
instant. 

Richard smiled, but he could not help a feeling 
of disgust at himself, in associating in such a 
way with his‘own servant. 

But the man was necessary to him now, and 
he gulped down his indignation. 

“* James, I suppose you have not saved much 
money ?” he said at length. 

“‘ About twenty pounds, sir.” 

“Twenty pounds! Now, a hundred to put 
to that would make a pretty little sum, would 
it not ?” 

“Splendid !” 

And the fellow’s bleared eyes. glistened like 
live coals for an instant, then became dull. as 
before. 

“Now, hark you, James. You shall’ have a 
hundred pounds if you will aid me to secure that 
happiness I expected to find long since. Of 
course, as you say, the girl will be none the 
worse if she knows nothing of the cheat, 
especially as I shall treat her as my wife, and 
shower that affection upon her which the polanes: 
of my wife repudiates.”’ 

“Tl earn them.” 

“You shall if you will.” 

“* How; sir?” cried. the man, eagerly. 

“ Assume the character of a clergyman, and 
perform the ceremony,” hissed the libertine, in a 
loud whisper. “ What's that ?” added Richard, 
starting round, as a slight noise met his ear. 

“Whats what ?” asked the domestic James, 
staggering to his feet. 

thought I heard a noise.’ | 

“TY heard nothing. Penis it was my foot 
against the pedestal of the table,” said the man, 
seeing nothing, and anxious about’ the promised 
hundred. 

“Very likely,” said chard Sst and? 
again seating himself, little thinking that his 
words had caused a hidden listener to fall back 
against the panelings of the closet in surprise 
and horror. 

“It was nothing, sir, depend upon it,” said 
James. ‘‘ As you was saying, sir, I could earn a 
hundred pounds by,” 

“Playing parson, and joining ‘me in a sham 
marriage to the only girl I tr uly love. , Will you 
do it?” 

‘Do it ?—rather.” . 

c ) ' 

oaeu an read, of course ? je Ome 

“« And write 2” 

© Yes.” 

“You would not permit hesitation or fear to 
cause suspicion?” said Richard. 

*‘ Lor Bae you, sir,no. I used to spout a 
good deal at school, and I could play the part as 

well as any minister, especially when I knew a 
hundred pounds were to be the reward for the 
service.” 

“And your lips would remain sealed ever : 
after, James ?” ——— 


eT daré not open them.” eae JA oan 


‘Why not ?” 


































Clavering’s face. 
He was about to resent the familiarity ; ‘bat 


equal deterred him. 


as if anxious to perform a disagreeable duty as 
quickly as possible. 


for another.” 

your fellow-servants to see us thus together.” © 
“ Fellow-servants,” said the man ; “ well, yes, 

so they are; but I shall consider: myself a little 

ness, Ill get more wine after that i is settled.” 

his teeth; “but I must put up-with it till the 


service I require of him has been rendered, and 
then—ay, then shall I rid myself of him. . Yes, 


equally guilty with myself.” 
Then turning to James, who was amusing hii 


through the neck of the vessel, he said— 


retire to bed. We meet, of course, in this house 
you the friend instead of the menial.of, Richard 


the hint, staggered from his seat. 





about, and placing his’ hand familiarly. upon 
Richard's . shoulder. “I'll do the job’ for you. 
I'll make you the happiest of men. : Don’t fear 
for me, there’s. none of your gossip, about me. 
[Ive said I'll do the thing, and rl do.it.” 


room, followed by Richard, who was anxious to 
see that he retired to his bed, instead of joining 
his fellow-servants. 


closet—her face, white as a spectre, with a look , 


of pain and disgust on every feature, and hurried . 
to seek her poor mistress in the boudoir, 


Re oe: 
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For a moment, a look of indignation rose to) 


the recollection that he had made that man his 


He took the glass and swallowed its cpntentten 


“The decanter's empty,” said James; “ ring 


“ Hold,” said Clavering. cs It will not do for 


above them now. , A confidential ‘servant of the 
master of this house—eh? Well, let’s to busi- 


“Curse the fellow !” growled. Richard between ~ 


I must, for I shall never feel safe with him about’ 
me. Another hundred would sent him to America. . 
But I need have no fear of him, for he will be 


self by drinking up the dregs of the decanters 


“The affair, then, is all settled. . The day agen ‘ 
to-morrow you will personate a clergyman, and in — 
the meantime you had. better make yourself.well - 
acquainted with the ceremony.; There, must be 
no hitch—no hesitation—nothing to lead to the . 
least suspicion’ of the genuineness of the affair. — 
Your absence will, be missed ; you had better © 


as we have ever done. Now go; and remember, . 
silence places gold in your pocket, -and makes | 


Clavering.”” He rose from his chairas an intimation 
that the interview was ended, and J ames, taking | 


“Good night, old boy,” he cried. _staggering it 


And so saying, the fellow staggered. from the . 


When both were gone, Lizzie strode from the’ 
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THE SWEEP’S TERROR. 


CHAPTER XLV. that night, he could not, however, but feel dis- 
gusted with himself when he thought how he 
had descended to make one of his own menials 
his confidant and assistant in a scheme that was 
ELATED With the success of his nefarious plans | to add one crime more to the already overcharged 
Richard Clavering returned to the drawing-room, | catalogue of his guilt, and plunge a poor inno- 
after having assured himself that James had| cent, confiding girl to the uttermost depths of 
retired to his bed-chamber instead of the ser-| misery and despair. 
vants’ hall. But he drained glass after glass to wash down 
As he sat and mused over what had transpired) his indignation of his own conduct—and the 
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MISTRESS AND MAID—THE REVELATION—THE 
SERPENT. 
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fumes of the liquor soon steeled his senses against 
any such thoughts or feelings. 

Meantime, Lizzie sought the apartment where 
Jessie reclined, sad, and broken-hearted, and 
approaching the couch, laid her hand upon her 
mistress’s arm, ere the latter was aware of her 
presence. 

Jessie looked up through her tears into the 
vale face of her maid and confidant. 

‘‘ Weeping again, my poor misbresss? said the 
girl, in a sad ‘tone, her lips trembling as she 
spoke, and the tears starting to her own eyes. 

“Yes, Lizzie, ‘tis the only relief I can obtain 
to my sorrow, and apoor reliefitis. Yet, but for 
the fountain of the eyes, my over-filled heart 
would break. Alas! I feel that it would be 
better were it to do so, for then—then”—— 

“Then what, madam ?” asked the maid. - 

“This soul would be at peace—the grave 
would drown all my sorrows.” 

“Do not talk like this, it makes me sad,” said 
the girl. ‘‘ Do not speak of dying.” 

“ For what have I to live?” asked her mistress, 
sadly. 

“ Yourself.”’ 

y » Myself ” 

“You are too young to die. 
older than I am.’ 

“¢ In years, Sechape not; butin sorrow and ”— 

She paused, 

Her face flushed. 

Her head fell upon her bosom. 

A deep, deep sigh escaped her, and she clasped 
her hand.upon her heart. 

‘And what, madam ?” asked the girl. 

‘* Sin,” was the deep reply. 

“Sin 2” echoed Lizzie. 

“Ay, girl. I have been sinful—very sinful,” 
said Jessie, “and now my sins are finding me 
out,” 

“Of what sin can you have been guilty that 
youshould speak thus ?’’ said Lizzie. “‘ You blame 
yourself too much, and others less than they 
deserve.” 

‘* Indeed, no.” 

“* But you do.” 

“Can there be any sin greater than disobe- 
dience?” said Jessie, looking up in the maid’s 
face. 

“To whom ?” 

“Those who gave you being.” 

“Your parents ?” 

cf Ay.” 

“We are all guilty of such in a less or greater 
degree,” was the-reply. 

“Mine has been great, indeed, to thou poor 
grey-haired, kind-hearted parents. Oh, Lizzie! 
had I but listened to their ‘eounsels—had I but 
heeded their prayers, I had been happy now— 
happy now.’ 

“Do not take on so, madam ; others have been 
more guilty than your self—much’ more guilty 
they intend to be.” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

The girl hung her head, ~ 

She did not like to reply, much as she wished 
to do so. 

The question was repeated. 


“‘ Pardon me, madam, but I must speak —your 
husband ”—— 


You are not 
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“ What of him?” “UK 

“Oh! madam ; I know I have done wrong to | 
play the eavesdropper, but it was more by acci- 
dent than desizn I have done so.’ cpt 

ey GO Ol Said Jessie, impatiently dashin | 
the tears away from her long lashes, and sitting | 
«p on the couch. ie 

“You see, madam, I had business in the draw- 
ing-room when master came in, and not wishing 
him to see me there, I slipped into the large | 
closet, and heard and saw enough to chill my 
blood.” 

“Tell me all, Lizzie—tell me alle 5s peried the 
woman, impatiently. “hy 

‘“‘T shall break your heart.” : 

“Psha! %is too hard, or it had soo oe ere this. 
I can bear anything if T can bear his cruelty and 
contempt, for nothing can be worse than that.” 

“Alas! madam, you have yet to learn the 
worst,” : 

“ Out with it, then, girl.” i 

“Tt will pain you, yet I should be ae 
were I to keép secret what I have heard this night. 
It will lacerate your heart, but I shall only be 
doing my duty by speaking.” 

“Keep me no longer in suspense, 
Jessie. 

The girl gazed a moment upon the pale suffer- 
ing face before her and hesitated. 

She almost wished she had not aroused phe 
curiosity of her mistress. 

She feared lest the communication she wis 
to make might be too much for Jessie to bear. — 

But then she thought how wicked it would he 
of her to know what she had learned and not 
tell her mistress, and she made the poor wife 
acquainted with all she had heard and seen 
while concealed in the closet. 

Without a word of comment Jessie heard her 
to the end. | 

Not a sigh escaped her, but with her tear- 
bedewed face turned to the carpet, she drank in 
every word the girl uttered. 

Lizzie felt alarmed at her silence ; she dreaded 
lest reason should totter, and madness seize upon 
her brain. i 

She had expected to hear Jessie denounce her 
cruel husband in no measured terms, and w . 
not a sound or motion escaped her, she became 
alarmed for her safety. 

“And you heard this?” said Jessie, at length 
looking up. - 

“Every word that I have spoken.” 5 

“And that the day after to-morrow a false 
marriage is to be contracted, James acting as 
minister ?” 

“Such was the result of their conference,” said — 
Lizzie. “But, madam,” she added, after a pause, 
Mia Clavering may never intend to be guilty 
of such a wicked thing.” 

“Lizzie,” said her mistress, in a cooler tone, 
“Richard Clavering is my husband, but he isa 
villain. He has resolved ‘to drive me from him 
or break my heart. . There is nothing he so 
much desires as my death. A’ short time since, 
and I could pray for an end to this wretched ~ 
existence, but now I will strive to live to thwart — 
him, Villain, villain! And he seeks to have _ 
another victim by a mock marriage. [ lister 
to his promises and found myself deceived. This — 


7 


exclaimed 
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girl must not fall. 


She must be saved—saved 
by her whose rival she has become unknow- 
ingly.” 

“That you might prevent so wicked a deed 
I hurried to make you acquainted with the 
plot,” said the girl. 

“You did right, for though your words have 
caused me a pang more, they have made a friend 
for that deluded girl. She must not—shall not 
fall. We will save her, Lizzie—save her from 
that bad man’s machinations.” 

“‘ Heaven grant we may; for though I know 
her not, madam, she is one of our own Sex, and 
deserves our sympathy.” 

“‘Mine she shall have—mine she shall have. 
Speak not on this subject to a living soul. The 
day after to-morrow you said?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Enough. Richard will have all in readiness, 
but we will spoil his plotting, rob him of his 
vietim at the very hour of ‘his triumph. Let 
no word or act of thine lead him to believe he 
is suspected of intending this wrong.” ~ 

*€ Tt shall not.” 

“That is right. Now, come with me to my 
chamber, for I am weary, atid would- sleep if I 
can.” 

. The poor wife walked across to the door, 
followed by her maid, and ascended to her room, 
where Lizzie assisted to unrobe her. 

“ Good night, Lizzie,” she said, as an intima- 
tion to the girl that she wished to be alone. 
“‘ Good night, and remember not a word or look 
to indicate the secret you have learned.” 

“J will be discreet.. Good night, madam,” 
replied Lizzie. 3 

The girl slowly retired, and when the door 


had closed behind her, and her light footfall 


could be no longer heard on the stairs, Jessie 
clasped her hands upon her bosom, and sank 
duwn upon her knees at the foot of her bed. 

“ God of heaven !” she cried, in agonized tones, 
raising her eyes as she spoke, “‘ have mercy upon 
me! I acknowledge the wrongs I have done— 
my wickedness—my sins. But, oh! am I not 
punished sufficient? Spare me from further 
pain—spare this poor lacerated and bleeding 
heart, aud give me strength to save this poor 
wretch from the plottings of a villain! Give me 
power to shield her from the pangs I have been 
made to suffer—power to save one soul, in 
atonement for my sins, from perdition ! ” 

Then she rose from her knees. 

Her pale features seemed more calm. 

As she drew herself up, she caught sight of 
the reflection of her figure in a large cheval 
glass: iis 

Why did she start ? 

Why clutch at the richly carved bed-post, and 
glare upon her own image in so strange a manner ? 

Alas! the change was so great that she scarcely 
recoonised the beantiful being who, so short a 


| time since, had been the envy of dozens—the 


pride of her father’s house—the flower of the 


village in which she was born and bred. 


“$0 great was the change—oh! so great, that 
she could scarcely recognise in the glass the 
once happy, smiling, free-hearted girl, full of 
innocent spirits, gay as the butterfly, frolicksome 
jas kid—her father’s pride, aud her mother’s joy. 
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Then she was rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed ; now 
she was pule as death, the eye sunken and lustre- 
less, the tall form was bent, the gay smile gone, 
the features were pinched as if by want, and 
the glossy tresses gave indications of becoming 
prematurely grey, having lightened much in 
time, and lost that smooth and shining look her 
father so much admired and so often caress@d. 

“ Does that glass lie,” she muttered, “or have 
[indeed become so changed? Alas! the class 
is true. ‘Tis I who have altered—wondertully 
altered, and in so short a time. They would not 
know me now. God forbid they should. TI 
would not have them see me—me whom they 
loved so well, and who, setting their counsels 


and advice at defiance, sealed my doom by own - 


obstinacy. _ Poor painted moth! like thee I 
hovered around the flame till it burned me, and 
found, when too late, ‘that all that glitters is not 
gold.’ I was beautiful, and I knew it, hence I 
was vain, ambitious. Fool! had I been contented 
to live in the sphere in which my parents moved, 
I had now been happy. Why should I then 
repent the loss of that beauty which lured me 
to hisarms? Had I looked then as I do now, 
would he have condescended to glance upon me ? 
Would he have poured his poisoned words into 
mine ears—have tempted me with his riches? 
No! Then let me rejoice that it is faded, as well 
as curse the hours it existed. _She must be 
beautiful, too—very beautiful, or he would not 
deign to smile upon her; but her beauty shall 
not fade beneath his upas breath. No,no! T 
will save her, and foil him!” 

She turned from the glass, and was about to 
retire, when she was startled by the entrance of 
Richard Clavering. 

“You retire early, madam,’ he said. “TI 
sought you in your boudoir, and finding you not 
there came hither. 

Jessie made no reply. 


' She felt she could not address that man with- 


out betraying what her maid had told her. 


She simply looked up at him from beneath her . 


brows, and remained silent. 

“TJ will not keep you long from your bed, 
madam,” he continued. ‘‘ [have but afew words 
to say, which, perhaps, my absence in the morn- 
ing might prevent. ‘To-morrow evening you will 
please to be prepared to start for Devonshire with 
your maid. I may follow you immediately, or 
my business may detain me a few days in London. 
Anyhow you will please to start to-morrow, and 
travel during the night, as I wish you to see that 
my house is in order by the time I arrive.” 

Jessie heard him to the end, and then in low 
tone asked— 

“Ts it not stramge you should have come to 
the determination of going to Devoushire so 
suddenly ?” 

“T have strange fancies, madam, and sudden 
ones, too,” he replied, curtly. 

“ You have, indeed,” thought Jessie, with a 
sigh. , 

*“T shall doubtless brine some friends with me 
to spend a few days when I come,” he said; 
“and hence my desire that you precede me, and 
have everything in order for their reception. 
You had therefore better make your maid ac- 
quainted with your journey ere you retire, as 
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the girl may need seme little time for pre- 
paration.” 

“T shall require more, time than that, sir, for 
myself,” said Jessie. 

“Then you cannot have it.” 


“And why not?” 

“Simply, because it is my will you go then,” 
he replied. 

“Tm not well enough to travel. Your un- 
kindness ” 





“Bah? a truce to your croaking. You were 
willing enough to travel at a moment’s notice 
when I brought you away from your Bae 


cottage.” 
“ Would you never had !”’ 
_“ Amen to that,” he cried, insultingly. ‘There 
had, been one curse to my life the less. Well or 


illyou must go. You told me,to-night you were 
my. wife, and would never refuse “to obey me. 
See that you do not in this case.” 

“Why cannot you go with me?” she asked, 
fixing a searching look on his face. 

The eye of the libertine quailed before her 
ardent glance. 

“* Because I have business here for a day or 
two.” 

“Then why cannot I wait till you are ready ?” 
she asked. 

“T have given my reason. Suffice it to say 1 
request you to go at ute time I have named,” he 
replied. 

And, turning upon his heel, he left the room 
without bidding her good night. 

“Oh! Richard Clavering, ” muttered J essie, as 
the door closed behind him, "and hid his tall form 
from her view. “Too well do I know the reason 
why my presence is not required here after to- 
morrow, evening. I will pretend to obey you, 
make every preparation for the journey to your 
seat in Devonshire, but I willnot go. You shall 
see me at the moment you least wish for or ex- 
pect. Go to your pillow, and dream of. the 
beauty you have won,, and believe you will 
possess. Go, and hug yourself with the belief 
that your ill-used wife, will be far from hence 
while you perpetrate a crime black as hell. * Go, 
and think that my love for you has made me 
your dupe and slave, obedient. to your every 
wish and look. But that love I once bore you, 
Richard Clavering, has turned, to hate—deep, 
bitter, lasting hate; and you have no foe more 


implacable than her whose love you scorn for 


another !” 

She. tottered to her couch, and laid her head 
upon the downy pillow, but it rested not so 
easily then as it did on the hard bolster of the 
little chamber in her father’s humble cot. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE BROKEN HEART—FEARS AND PRESENTI- 
MENTS. 


THE day arrived—the day which was to make 
Mildred Hendon the wife of Richard Clavering— 
at least, so thought the lovely Mildred and her 
poor, but respectable widowed mother. 

Of course, Richard Clavering had desired that 


the nuptials should be kept as secret as possible | of time. 
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—not that he was ashamed, he said, to show the 

world his wife—her poverty made no difference 
to him ; but that it would be better for Mildred 
if the wedding was as quiet as. possible ; she not 


-being used to move in the sphere to which he 


was about to raise her, she would be timid, and 
he. could the better tutor her how to meet his 
friends at a future time; © » 

The poor deceived girl believed him actuated 
by the best of motives, and a desire to render 
her easy, and she was nothing loth to have the 
marriage kept a profound secret from all but 
her mother, and a female friend moving in the 
same position as herself. ' 

Richard hugged himself. too mate the belief that 
the ceremony would go through without any in- 
terruption, although he intended Bae x should 
take place at his own house. 

James had got well up in the service, and 
knew it almost word for word, and looked a very 
creditable parson in the suit of black ‘poreliees 
for him by his master... ; | 

It was not till the last nent howeran that. 
Richard thought of the absolute necessity of 
having one male witness. He knew that as the 
ceremony would be illegal. this could -be dis- 
pensed with ; but then would not Mrs. Hendon, 
if. not her daughter, at once jump to the con- 
clusion that,all was not right, if he had no friend 
at all present ? tad tel 

In this emergency he applied: to James. 

‘“T tell you how we can get over the difficulty, 
sir, and no one but ourselves be any the wiser,” 
said the fellow. ‘I’ve gota brother who is insane. 
He will do anything he is told, but knows 
nothing of what he has done a minute after- 
wards. I will bring him here. He can act as 
groomsman, and you have no need to fear that. 
he will speak of, the affair, or even recollect any- 
thing about it an hour afterwards.” 

an you get him 2”, 
“Tn less than an hour.” 

“Do so, and all. will go as well as we could 
wish. I feared a storm with my wife, and her 
positive refusal to. proceed to Devonshire, but 
she is more than half way there by this time 
with that maid of hers.” 

“Yes, sir, and, my fellow-servants—miles on 
their, journey as well'to, the, same destination. 
We must not let anything stand i in the way now 
of getting the affair Over, and completing your 
happiness.” , 

‘“* Nor of placing the hendeed pounds in your 
pocket, James.” 

The man smiled. | 

“ Few ministers get such a fee as that.” 

ee True, sir; but few ministers run such a 
risk of being BREE I beg your pardon, sir, I 
meant.” 

“Never mind what you “meant : ; see about 
your brother; amd be careful not to put such 
words | in the service, or there’ll be a pretty 
scene.’ 

i Where is the ceremony to be performed ? ” 

“In the drawing-room,” 

‘““ And at what hour is the minister sapnteed } 
to arrive?” 

“ Eleven.” 

‘‘ Tt is now half-past eight. - 
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There is plenty 
Ill fetch my brother and tutor him how | 
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to act, and then take another spell at the book. 
Upon my word, sir, I did not expect things 
would turn out so capitally. Mrs. Clavering off 
to Devonshire, followedjby the servants! The 
girl’s as willing as yourself for a quiet ceremony, 
and not a breath of suspicion as to your already 
being married. The job has been capitally ar- 
ranged, and shall be as well finished.” . 

The man hurried off, and Richard paced the 
apartment with quick and uneven strides. 

“T have succeeded in throwing dust in the 
eyes of all who were in my way much better 
than I expected. Jessie and the servants are 
well on their road by this time, and there is 
nothing to fear from that quarter... The girl, 
too, being anxious for secrecy, has played into 
my hands. Good! I am not a man to forget or 
forgive. Jessie forced me to marry, her, now I 
will force her to wait upon a mistress.. Mildred 
scorned my suit, now I will plunge her to shame 
and misery. Two hours more—only two hours 
more. How shall I pass the time till then? 
Breakfast, dress, and a bottle of wine, for, by 
my soul, my hand shakes, and my. nerves are 
somewhat unsteady. But a look at Mildred will 
charm all ills away, and render me the happiest 
mortal in existence. Curse the hour, I wish it 
was past!” 

‘He strode out of the library, where he had 
been speaking with James, and proceeded to the 
breakfast-room, where James (now the only 
servant in the house, at least so far as Richard 
Clavering knew) had prepared the morning meal, 
and, seating himself, he proceeded.to partake of 
the viands. : 

While thus occupied, two figures glided softly 
across the drawing-room to the closet in which 
Lizzie had secreted herself and overheard the 
conversation between James and his master., 

They were Jessie and her maid. . 

The wife was pale but calm, and a look of 
determination sat upon every feature. 

Lizzie was pale and nervous, and her eyes 
wandered furtively around the sumptuous apart- 
ment as if she half expected to see some one 
there whom she had no desire to meet. 

“Where is he now, Lizzie ?” said the lady, in 
a whisper, turning asad look on her companion’s 
face. | 

“Tn the breakfast-parlour, madam,” was the 
reply, “eating as heartily as if his conscience 
was as clear as an infant’s.” _ 

'“ And his confederate ?” . 

“Who, madam ?” 

“ James, his servant. Oh, how men lower 
- themselves when they stoop to crime!” 

“ He’s left the house.” 

“Ah! on what errand? Did you hear?” 
asked Jessie, anxiously. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ What ?” 

“To fetch an idiot brother to act as witness to 
this wretched work,” was the reply. 

“And you say the, ceremony is fixed for 
eleven o’clock in this room?” » 

“Such was the hour I think I heard stated ; 
but fearful of being discovered, and thereby 
letting them know we had not gone away, I was 
compelled to keep a good distance from the 
library.” 
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“Doubtless you heard right. Hush! is that 
some one coming ?” 

There was a footstep on the stairs. 

“Quick, madam. It is Mr. Clavering coming 
up stairs.” 

And the maid, grasping the arm of her mis- 
tress, hurried her into the closet, pulling the 
door to softly but quickly after her. 

The next moment Richard entered the room, 
and looked around. 

“Strange,” he muttered, aloud. ‘I fancied 
I heard subdued voices.. Psha! I’m nervous. 
There’s no one in the house but myself at this 
moment. <A glass of brandy will set me to- 
rights.” 

He shuddered violently. 

‘“‘ Were I superstitious,” he said, ‘‘I should 
say that I was standing over my own grave. 
What a shudder! I wish James would return. 
The silence in the house is unpleasant, and a red 
film seems to float over my eyes. Bah! its only 
the fact of knowing that the game I’m on is not 

exactly fair and square, and I’m trembling like 
an old woman who has seen a ghost. Away with 
such feelings! Brandy will soon dispel them. 
After that, the bright smiles and warm caresses 
of the lovely Mildred.” 

He left the room, and when he had been gone 
a few moments, Jessie and her maid came forth 
from the closet. 

“You have given the directions to the ser- 
vants,” said the former, “to be within call, yet 
out of sight ?” 

“‘T have, madam.” 

“That is well.” 

Jessie seated herself on a magnificent lounge, 
and suffered her head to drop upon her hands. 

Her maid stood before her silent and sad. 

** Lizzie.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“T have a strange feeling here at my heart-— 
a very strange feeling,” said her mistress. 

“You are worried.” 

“ Ay, I am indeed.” But I experience a strange 
feeling as if some ill were about to befal me,” 
said Jessie. 

“‘ Shake it off, madam.” 

“‘T cannot.” 

“Try, madam.” 

Jessie smiled a sickly smile. 

“lizzie,” she. said, speaking in a hollow 
whisper, “did you mark Clavering well while 
we were in yonder closet ?”, 

“ His every movement.” - 

“Did you perceive how he shuddered ?”’ 

“Yes, madam.” , 

« And note his words?” 

“T did.” 

“Such a shudder ran through my frame as he 
spoke, and I could not help inwardly catching 
his words.” | 

“What? That you” 

“Stood over my own grave!” was the hollow 
interruption. 

“My dear madam !” 

“Tizzie, I cannot help thinking that some 
harm will befal me to-day—that something more 
than ordinary will overtake me.” 

“The knowledge of what is about to transpire, 
the grief under which you have been labouring 
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these few days past, and a want of rest, cause 
this depression of the spirits.” | 

“It may beso.” 

‘Depend upon it, it is.”’ ; 

“Tt is near ten, is it not?” said Jessie, after a 
pause, and looking up at the beautiful timepiece 
as she spoke. 

© Past ten.” 

“T never observed that piece tick so loud 
before, have you, Lizzie ?” f hi 

“Yes, madam. I hear nothing unusual in its 
ticking,” was the reply. 

it may be my fancy.” 

* Tt is, madam.”’ 

“ Hark, Lizzie.” 

“ At what?” 

“ The, clock. It seems to me as if itS pen- 
dulum said at each stroke, ‘for ever and ever,’ ” 
cried Jessie. 

The girl looked, at her mistress in alarm and 
surprise. 

She began to think that her mind wandered— 
that the cruelty of her husband was driving her 
mad, 

“You frighten me,” she said. “Oh! do not 
talk like that.” . 

““ T know it is very foolish, Lizzie, very foolish 
indeed ; but I cannot, though I strive to do so, 
make that timepiece say anything but the words 
I have uttered.” | 

“* Shall L stop it ?” 

“No; wherefore ? ” 

“I thought if it annoyed you” -+— 

“ No, no; do not touch it. I know it is only 
fancy—foolish fancy, my good girl. But I am 
filled with fancies this morning. Do you know, 
Lizzie, I even fancy I shall not live throughout 
the day?” 

The girl recoiied back a pace. 

Her pale face became even more white if pos- 
sible than before. 

“ Why—why should you think this?” she 
asked, in a tremulous whisper. 

“IT cannot tell ; Lam powerless to explain,” 
was the reply. . 

Then fixing her eyes upon the face of the 
maid, she said, in a low but impressive tone— 

“ fiizzie, I have told you where Clavering 
brought me from when he brought me hither,” 

“ Yes—your father’s home.” 


“* But the place where that happy dwelling is 


situated ? ” 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

“Do you think you could, find it?” asked 
Jessie. 

“ Easily. I have been in that part of the 
country.” 

There was a few moments pause, during which 
time Jessie pressed her hands to her bosom, and 
a aa quivered like a dewdrop on her long, dark 
lash. 

‘ Lizzie,’’ she said, at length, taking the girl’s 
hand and pressing it in her own, “ will you pro- 
mise me to go thither and tell those ever loved 
and never-to-be-forgotten parents that my last 
thoughts were for them—my last prayer invole 
ing heaven's blessings on their heads.” 

“My dear madam’”—— 

“Nay, interrupt me not, my good girl. Iam 


sure that I shall never see them again—never 
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jnear at hand. Hark! there is my husband and 












more hear their loved tones, receive their warm | 
kiss of affection. ' Uhave ill-repaid all their Kind- | 
ness to me, and would not, ‘could not, ask their~ | 
fotgiveness, did I think that-I should live. “Start Hale 
not; Lizzie ; that Strange inward voice for which | 
none can account, whispers to me that my time 
has come,” es 
“For heaven’s sake, madam, do not speak — 
thus,”»eried Lizzie. . malin 
‘‘ And wherefore tot? TI havé no wish to live 
since life isto me a burden. Rather, then, let me © 
welcome death, for it will still and rest the — 
aching heart, and stifle the upbraidings of a | 
guilty consciencé. IT tell you, Lizzie, "tis useless | 
for me to attempt to deceive myself. The hour | — 
has come—the edict has gone forth. I must 
die !” eB 
The girl clung to her mistress in terror. aay | 
Jessie threw her arm around Lizzie’s neck, — 
and kissed her cheek. - ne 
“My only friend,” she said, “to you I ¢on- 
fide my last request. Promise me you will fulfil | — 
ius? SES a 
The girl sobbed hysterically. Roar 
_ “Hush, hush,” said Jessie, “ or he will discover 
our presence in the house, and the victim will 
fall. We wiust save her—I must save her, 
though in so doing, I destroy myself.” 
“What is it—whom is it you fear?” asked the 
girl. ts 
“‘Nothing—no one,” was the reply. “TI have 
no fear, I only fortell my death, which I know is 
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James in’ Gonversation—another voice. They | 
come this way. They come to prepare the pile — 
on which this victim is to be sacrificed. Letusinto 
the closet, Lizzie, to watch, and listen, and wait | 
till the moment comes when, like a thunderbolt, | 
I can. fall upon him and denounce the ‘guilty’ 
wretch to her, whom he would slay as he has — 
me in peace and honour. Come, Lizzie—come. — 
Oh! how I long for the moment when he shall’ 
stand exposed, confused beforeme! Then willbe | 
the hour of my triumph and my revenge—then 
shall the woman he has despised laugh at his. 
shame and confusion.”’ rien a 
Together they entered the closet and shut the 
door so closé as only to leave a small chink 
through which they could watch and see all that 
was going on. , a aa 
The voices below ceased for a time, and then — 
were heard again; but this time the secreted 
females detected other tones than those of men, 
and Jessie clutched at the arm of her maid, as 
is silvery voice of Mildred Hendon broke upon _ 
er ears. | > 


CHAPTER) XLVIQ, «obits 


THE CEREMONY INTERRUPTED—THE EXPOSURE— 
THE MURDER AND ESCAPE. 


Axour a quarter of an hour of agony ‘and Sus: 
pense followed, during which time the two . 
women strained every nerve to catch the slightest’ | _ 
sound that might indicate their coming, “~ | 

The subdued voice of the ballet-girl, niingled | 
with the louder tones of the libertine, fell upon - | 
the heart of the poor wife with ‘a weight” | 
that was almost crushing. “en Hirteil 
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Setting her lips firm together, Jessie stifled 
the groans that arose from her bosom. 
It cost an effort, and a mighty effort, too, to 


appear calm; but well did Lizzie know the 


emotions that raged so violently in her mis- 
peck bosom, and the poor girl trembled from 
ear. 7 

There was a footstep on the stairs now, a foot- 
step which, despite the thick carpeting, both 
knew not to be that of Richard Clavering. 

Tt was heavy. It was not the light elastic step 
of James, but it was of a strange, absent-looking 
individual, who immediately after entered the 
room. 

“It is James's brother, I think, madam,” said 
the girl, in a whisper ; “the idiot that is to bea 
witness to this wicked work.” 

A pleased and childish smile played over the 
face of the man as he looked around the sump- 
tuous apartment, and he exclaimed in wonder— 

_* Pretty—how pretty!” | 

At this moment James entered the room, and 
laid his hand upon his brother’s shoulder. 

The rascal was greatly altered, and, in truth, 


his appearance was more gentlemanly than Lizzie 


would have expected. 

Habited in a superfine cloth suit and white 
neckcloth, he looked as much like a clergyman, 
and more, in fact, than many who mount our 
pulpits. 

In his hand he carried a large prayer-book, 
from which he was to read the service. 

“Now, you only do and say what you are 
told,” he said, addressing the imbecile. 

““Yes—yes, brother. What a pretty place— 
fine—nice !”’ 

And with a stupid look the man stroked the 
satin back of the lounge. 

“ Fine bed!” he added, after a pause, dropping 
down full length upon the piece of furniture. 

“Get up!” said his brother, dealing him a 
hearty kick. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the idiot, springing to his 
feet in terror. | 

“ Now behave yourself, will you? or I'll have 
to take you back to the asylum.” 

“No, uo!” cried the man, trembling at the 
word ; “I'll be good—very good.” 18 

“Then stand quiet, for the bride and the 
bridegroom will be here directly. Ill give you 
something to put a little life into you.” 

And the sham minister poured out a glass of 
pa wine from a decanter, and offered it to his 

rother. OY 
' The man drew back. 

“Take it, you fool, can’t you?” said James, 
forcing it upon him. 

“It’s physic—nasty physic.” 

“It’s wine,” 

Wine?” 

“Yes. It will put fire into you.” 

*‘ Don’t burn me,” cried the idiot, imploringly, 
and pushing back the glass. 

“‘You’re a damned fool,” said his brother. “If 
you don’t drink it, I will. There!” 

And he emptied the glass. 

“Now stand here, and look as if you knew all 
about it.” . 

“Yes, yes. I know all about it,” said the 
imbecile. 


“Do you? Hush! here they come.” 

The scoundrel put on alook of such solemnity, 
that as he caught sight of his face in the large 
glass, he could not help grinning at himself. 

Jessie clutched at Lizzie, and her form now 
trembled violently. | 

“ Be calm,” said the maid; “‘oh! pray be 
calm, madam.” 

“Calm!” said Jessie, in a hissing whisper. 
“T am calm—calm as the tigress when the 
hunters steal her young. Oh, Iam calm!” 

Richard entered the room, bearing on his arm 
the pretty and neatly-attired Mildred. 

Behind them was her mother, and the young 
friend spoken of before, who was toactas brides- 
maid. 7 

As they strode into the room, the eyes of the 
ballet girl glistened with pleasure, and the 
mother, turning to her companion, whispered— 

“What a magnificent room. Oh, how happy 
my poor child will be!” 

Richard bowed with much respect to the sham 
minister, who, in turn, inclined his head to the 
libertine. | 

Their stations having been taken, and the 
licence placed before the clergyman, that worthy, 
anxious to end the scene as quickly as possible, 
opened his book, and in a solemn tone asked if 
there were any just cause or impediment to be 
shown why they should not be joined together 
in wedlock. 

A momemetary pause ensued. 

Richard stood looking in admiration upon the 
lovely and blushing girl beside him, when the 
doors of the closet were flung wide open, and 
Jessie, pale but stately, strode forward, exclaim- 
ing— 

“ Behold that man’s awful wifc! ” 

Richard turned quickly—surprised, bewildered, 
and alarmed. 

Mildred uttered a shriek, and clutched at her 
mother for support. : ; 

James dropped the book to the floor, exclaim- 
ing ina loud tone— 

“Mrs. Clavering, by G—d!” 

“ Ay, Mrs. Clavcring!” exclaimed Jessie ; 
“the true, lawful, but ill-used wife of that. 
scoundrel there!” | 

And raising her hand, she pointed her finger 
at the pale and trembling Richard. 

“Fiar!” he hissed, between his clenched teeth, 
and spinging towards her ; “you shall” 

He started back as Lizzie, grasping a cord in 
either hand, rang the bell violently. 

‘‘ Villain!” said his wife. “ You believed 
me and your servants miles away, but I learned 
your wicked purpose, and returned to expose a 
scoundrel, and save that poor girl!”’ 

“ Curse you!” muttered Richard ; “but you 
shall suffer for this, 1” 

Ye had raised his hand to strike her, but 
Mildred, recovering from her surprise, flung 
herself before him. 

“ Hold!” she exclaimed. 

The libertine fell back before her flashing eye 
and contemptuous look. ; 

“Tell me,” she continued, “is this woman 
your wife? Are you already married y” 

He hesitated, and dropped his glance to the 


floor. 








——_____. 
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“ Speak!” cried Mildred, imperiously. He forced the certificate into her hand. } 
wis Ay, speak, wretch, if shame will permit| James sprang forward to tear it’ fron 5, 
you!”’ exclaimed Jessie. when Jack dealt him a blow in the face, which 
With an effort to appear calm, the libertine | sent him sprawling upon the carpet at his feet. © 
said— Richard also dashed forward to seize it, but 


“Hear me, Mildred. I know I have done Jack grasped him by the collar, and hurled ge : 
wrong in not telling you all. But the fear that I| back across the room. ; 
might lose you, held my tongue. This woman | | ‘‘ Stand back, scoundrel!’ 


has been my mistress.” ‘Scoundrel in your teeth!” yelled Richard, 
“ And is now your wife,” said Jessie. passion alone now consuming him. |, 
*“ Ts this so?” asked Mildred, with a sigh,and;} As he spoke he struck Jack a blow in the 4 
looking at him fixedly through her tears. face. . 
coNOvs Ps Our hero, who wore his mask, paled with rae} | 
“‘ Not your wife?” exclaimed Jessie. ~~ |and half raised his arm, but remembering that 4 | 
*“ Not my wife!” females were present, he suffered it to fall ce ‘ 


“ Tis false!” cried a loud voice, and the next | to his side. 
moment Spring-heeled Jack bounded into the] “ Enough, Richard Clavering, he said ; cont | 
room, followed by the servants of Richard shall answer to me for that blow, though I feel 
Clavering. how I shall degrade myself by fighting a liar and 

The libertine sprang backend as the other | a villain.” 
advanced. “Too true—two true,” gasped Mildred, letting 

His features were convulsed with terror and! the certificate fall from her hand. 
passion combined. 

He trembled asif attacked by the ague, and 
cold drops of persperation broke out upon his 
brow. 

Mildred uttered another cry and flew to the 
side of her mother, while James sank into a 
chair, and his brother, uttering a wild howl, 
flew from the room. | 

‘<'You here!” exclaimed Mrs. Ciavering, while 
Lizzie darted to his side. 

The waiting-maid:did not fear him now, and 
rejoiced in ‘his presence. 

“Yes, madam, I am here—here to see that 
justice is done to you—here to proclaim that 
thing—for man he is not—a scoundrel and a 
liar!” | 

‘This to me!’’ shouted Richard, trying to 
assume a look and manner he was far from 
feeling. 

‘* To you, rascal !—deceiver !—liar !—to you!” 




















“Wicked, unfeeling man,’ exclaimed the. 
mother ; “ and I so believed him.” 

“ And I, once,” sighed Jesssie. 

Mildred rose, and pines her hand on shed arm 
of Jessie.: 

Madam,” ahi said, “oh, whata whan would 
I have done you! Forgive me—oh, Buia = 
me!” 

“T have nothing to forgive: you knew him 
not. Believed him, as I did, to be the soul of 
honour, bul alas! how have I been deceived! 
My poor girl, if I have pained your heart, have | 
severed you from a life worse than death—saved | 
you from the villainy of a cold-blooded and 
designing villain.” 

“¢ Ana glory in your triumph, ” sneered Richard. 1 

‘f ‘Ay, ido. By one cruelty and another have i 
you sought to free yourself from the bond which 
enchain us;-but so long as life remains I will 
foil your hellish desires,” vis ft 


iif 
“ By. heaven, you shall answer to me for this!| “ Begone!” - , hare | » | 
Mildred this is some plot concocted by a design-| ‘I will not obey you.” ui J9eh 
ing and cast-off mistress and that fellow yon der, “ Will not ?” soar “Qyt™ 
to “prevent the consummation of our happiness.”’ SIN Day | 7 0) ss 
“Tt is a plot: of mine to save that girl from} ‘‘‘ Begone!” aa 


© “JT fear not your threatening looks, base man. a 
As a wife, I know my duty is to obey you; but — 
as an outraged and insulted woman, I set ‘your 
authority at defiance. The love I once bore ro } 
and which would have made:me your slave, is 
turned ito hatred., Richard Clavering, 1 now | 
despise and defy you.” ' 

He strode towards her hres tennenys his face | 
livid ,with passion. - 


ruin, and your black and craven soul from another 
and a deeper sin! ”. exclaimed his wife. “I am 
his wife, as this girl here can bee eis true 
and lawful wife!” . 

“Great God! how have I been deceievd!” 
eried Mildred. | 

“ Ay, girl,” said Jack ; “ but better that you 
learn the truth’ now, than time hence. . It may 
break your beating heart, but it will save your 


honour’ Jack stood before him. . ale 
Mildred sank upon the lounge, buried her] ‘Stand aside,” he cried. — 

face in her hands, and sobbed aloud. “Not at your bidding.” — 2) | 
Her mother and friend bent over her, and} “ Stand from before fare ; she says she is ye an 

mingled their tears with her own. wife.” | 
Tis false—all a lie!” roared Richard ;/  ‘‘ And she speaks truly.” _ 

** that woman is my mistress, not my wife.” ** Then stan 


from before me.’ y io 

“She is a woman, Richard Ge ae and as | 

such I protect her,” was the calm reply. » Oe | 
* Shall she defy me?” 

** Yes, if she pleases so to do.” | 

“< By heaven, she shall not! Begone—leave. i 

done you so irreparable a wrong—who would|us. To your own apartment, or I” ‘a 

have blighted your hopes and existence | i> OA, 1A (wa show the girl you would have lured. to. | 

t - 


“ Behold the proof!” cried Jack, holding 
up a copy of the certificate. “ Behold a copy of 
the register you burglariously entered the 
church to destroy. Look upon this, Miss Hen- 
don, and then upon that man who would have 
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_ Science must do that too acutely. I will not| man’s body. 
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_ entered the brain of Jessie, killing her on the| stables was but the work of a few moments. 










“Come, my child.” a He rose from over the prostrate man, and 
“Heaven forgive you for the crime you} turned to where the now lifeless form of Jessie 
meditated,” said Mildred, in a low, solemn voice, | reclined. ae a 
‘for I cannot.” The instant he had done so, Richard leaped to 
She led her mother towards the door,and burst his feet. One look he cast around upon the 
afresh into tears. | horror-struck assembly, then taking another 
Her woman’s heart had been insulted and pistol from his pocket, and levelling it at Jack, | 
crushed. . he cried, in a husky voice— = | — 
Then turning, as she reached the door, Mil-| “Curse you! you have foiled me! butTlhave | 
dred: extended her hand to Jessie, and looking |my revenge. If I must perish on the gallows, | 
' — 



















with a painful and commiserating glance into the | it shall not be for one victim !” oa a 
face of the wife, said— Jack turned. Richard fired; but his hand, | 
“ Heaven bless and protect you.” _|vendered unsteady by passion, the ball flew vide 
“Curse her! Let heaven protect ler now!” | of his aim. | ; Ris, a 
shrieked Richard. “ Foiled again, by G—d!” roared the libertine, 
All turned towards the libertine. hurling the weapon to the ground, and turning 
He had taken a pistol from his pocket, and | fled down the stairs, as Jack and the servants 

levelled it at his wife's head. sprang towards the door of the room. 


A ery of terror broke from every lip. 
A look of horror was on every face. 
*Hold!’’ cried Jack. ‘‘Man, would you CHAPTER LXVIII. 





murder your wife ?” , — <a an 
“IT would rid myself of a scourge and a curse! pak EGE eae pba soa Tas eee : | 
She has robbed me of my victim, let her take a 
her reward.” , Witn the report of the pistol still ringing in on 
Ere our hero could spring upon him, the liber- | his ears, and with the speed of an arrow shot — 
tine pulled the trigger. from the bow, the guilty, bloodstained, and | 


There was « bright flash, a loud report, a| wretched Richard Clavering sped down the i 
piercing shriek, a cry of horror, and the ill-fated | stairs, and out of the house into the magnifivent ; 
woman fell to the floor. grounds which surrounded it. . | 

The aim had been unerring; the bullet had} To turn an angle of the mansion and reach the | 


Mildred clung to her mother, the servants | the bridle. | 
gathered round their mistress, and Jack, spring-| A cry of joy broke from Richard’s lips, as he | 
ing upon Richard, tore the discharged weapon| sprang forward and tore the bridle from the | 
from his hand, and hurled him to the floor. man’s hand. a 

“ Assassin | murderer!” he cried, placing his! He was about to vault into the saddle when | 
knee upon his chest, and pinning him down. James, perceiving his object, and fearful of 

James stood for a moment horror-struck and | capture, Piueped is arm. ; >a 
paralyzed. ““T have saddled her for myself,” he said, x" 

Then recovering himself, the sham parson}|“ If you would fly, get another.’ i 
sprang to the door, and, nearly overturning} “Dog! do you talk thus to me? Stand | 
Mildred and her mother, fled down the|aside!” cried Richard, thrusting the man back, | 


instant. Flight was his only idea now. | 
With a groan Lizzie fell on her knees beside| As he reached the door of the stable he met A 
the body, and fainted. James coming forth, leading his roan mare by “it 













stairs.” . and leaping into the saddle, “ Away! anoth | 
The turn things had taken warned him to seek | moment, aid I am lost.” — - : a 
his own safety in flight. “Soam I,” cried James; “and, byG—d!I |} 


Ife hurried to the stable, and placed a saddle} will have that horse!” 
upon one of the horses, determined to be off as} ‘Back, rascal!” | ' 
quickly as he could. “Down, murderer!” shouted the other. 

Meantime the servants had raised the bleeding] And seizing Richard, he dragged him from 
and lifeless form of their unfortunate mistress in | his seat. : 7s 


their arms, and placed her on the lounge. “Curses on you, dog of a menial!” roa re 
The presentiment she had felt so acutely—the | the other, dealing the man a desperate blow in 
warning voice—had spoken but too truly. the face which staggered him, and again essaying | 


Some. hurried for medical aid, others stood | to leap into the saddle. ee 
bewildered and alarmed; none were cool and col-| “ Hell and fury!” shouted the servant, “you | 
lected in this trying moment save our hero, | have led me into this scrape, and you shallhelp | 
Spring-heeled Jack, | me out ofit. Iwillhave that horse to ensure my | 

“Richard Clavering,” he said, “you see now| liberty, or you do not escape.” = 
how one crime begets another. The first false| Richard turned upon him furious with alarm 
step taken, and down to the gulf of perdition man | for his own safety, and seizing a stable fork, 
must go. I will not upbraid you; your con-| raised it, and drove the sharp prongs into he 


punish the deed ; the laws of your country will| With one piercing shriek the man fell, ‘the } 
mete justice out to you. The gallows looms/iron prongs still in his flesh, one of them pene- — 
before you, the executioner awaits his due, and} trating his heart. : 


may heaven have mercy on your soul!” _ More blood—more blood!” cried Richaré Hy | 





a 






| “but the fool provoked-his own fate. Ah! they 
come. Quiek—quick! to cheat the gallows of 
its due!” 

‘et He sprang into the saddle, and striking the 
horse’s flanks with his heels, urged it from 
the stable at the moment that Jack, followed 





by several of the domestics, emerged from the 


house, 
“Stop him—stop him!” cried Jack, springing 

forward towards the mounted man, and grasping 

at the bridle. 

- But a blow from Richard caused the animal 

.to rear and plunge, and Jack, to prevent being 
ae down, was.compelled to release his 

old. 

_ Another blow, and the roan mare dashed 
forward, striking down a tall footman who stood 
in her way, and with terrific leaps bounded on 
towards the carriage gates, which were open. 

The next instant she had disappeared from the 
sight of those who sought to stay her career, 
and bring the guilty man to justice. 

“Escaped,” said Jack, “‘but only for a time. 
The guilty may play with, but seldom defeat, 
justice. Ah! what is this?” * 

James, with the fork still sticking in his 
wounds, had caught his eye, and, with a sliud- 

der, our hero paused on the threshold of the 
stable-door. | 
’ The others gathered round him. 
' “Good heavens!” said Jack; ‘‘more blood 
| has been shed, The villain has murdered his 
dupe. The rascal has received his reward in 
death, But what a death! My blood chills as 
I gaze upon him. Bad as he was, he deserved a 
better fate. This is too horrible!” 

_ James was held in universal contempt by his 
fellow-seryants, yet they could not help bestow- 
ing a look of pity on the wretch who had paid 
so fearful a penalty for his crime. 

“Which is the fleetest horse in the stable ?” 


asked Jack. | 
‘ “The roan mare,” said one. 
| “The animal which Richard Clavering has 


| taken?” said Jack, 
7" me Yes, Sir,” 
“The next best? ” 

st; “The gray horse.” 
, “Yonder one ?”’ 
* Yes, sir,” 

| “Those connected with this ill-fated establish- 
| ment had better remain here to answer the 
4 uestions of the officers of justice who will soon 

| behere. I will saddle that horse, and start in 
' _ pursuit of the murderer.” 

4 “T hope you'll catch him, sir,” said one, “and 
bring him to justice.” 

“T fear you will never do it, with the start he 
has got of you,” said another. ¢ 
| “Nothing here can touch the roan mare,” 
said a third. ‘ 
“T will do my best,” said Jack. “I am a 

‘| goodhorseman.” _—__ 

| So saying, he assisted one of the men to saddle 
| the gray horse, and leaping on its back, urged 
| it from the stable. 
| “T beg your pardon, sir,” said one, “but 
| you'll doubtless be asked for. Who shall I say 


| 


i « e ” 
e Spring-heeled Jack.” 
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| again flee. 
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“That we know; but your right name?” 
asked the man. 

“Lizzie knows_it, and can reveal it if she - 
pleases, though I would rather she did not. 
Still, if justice demands, justice must be obeyed.” 

And with these words he shook the reins, and 
galloped through the gate out into the broad 
road beyond. 

The moment he had passed through the gate, 
he snatched his mask from his face. 

“No further need of this,” he said, “at this 
hour, Now, Richard Clavering, I am on your 
track, and it shall go hard with me if I do not 
bring you to the bar for the murder of your wife 
and that misguided servant, whom your gold 
lared to aid you in your villainy.” 

Away! with terror in his soul, and the brand 
of the first-born on his brow ; away! along the 
high road with the fleetness of the wind, with 
his hair streaming wildly out, and the lappels 
of his coat floating behind him in the air ; away ! 
with that pale face in his mind’s eye, and con- 
science pricking at his soul; away! from the 
scene of his crime! Away from justice fled the 
libertine and murderer, Richard Clavering. 

The pedestrian paused in his walk, and stared 
after the fleeing man. : 

The horsemen drew rein, looked surprised, 
and puzzled, then galloped after him. 

But so swift was the pace at which he went 
that they soon gave up the chase, and wondere 
how the poor gentleman would fare with his 
runaway horse. 

Many pitied him, but they knew not he was 
a wretch fleeing from justice, with the blood of 
his victim yet red on his hands—with the death- 
shriek of his murdered wife still ringing in his 
ears. 

Had they done so, their looks of pity would 
have changed to glances of dismay—their tones’ 
of commiseration to those of horror. 

So away he went unmolested and unsuspected, — 
till the road narrowed and hedge-rows skirted his 
path on every side. 

He looked behind him then. 

A sigh of relief broke from his bloodless and 
quivering lips. 

He was alone. 

Not a soul was in sight, 

He had thrown off his pursuers one by one, 
and he drew rein, fearful of too quickly wearing 
out his beast. 

When he'had brought the roan mare from a 
mad gallop into an easy canter, he began to 
review his position. | | 

Truly it was a sad and dreary one. 

Great, indeed, was the change which a few 
short hours brought upon him. 

Now he was homeless, widowed, an outcast, 
and a murderer ; with the hand of every honest 
man raised against him. 

And ashe rode, he confessed to himself that 
his desire to possess a poor innocent, confiding 
girl, had been justly punished. 

It was mid-day, and he knew that there were 
yet some hours of daylight, and fancying that 
every person who met him would read murderer 
in his face, he determined to hide himself and 
horse if possible; till darkness set in, and then 
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But whither, he knew not. 

Still, to continue his flight in the open day 
was fraught with too much danger. 

If none attempted to arrest, he would be re- 
cognised, and his course pointed out to the pur- 
suing officers of justice. . 

While thus thinking, he neared a small wood. 
He knew it to be the private property of a gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance, and he determined 
to seek a shelter within its shadow till nightfall. 
- “Tf TJ am pursued,” he muttered, ‘‘ my pur- 
suers will give me credit for placing a greater 
distance between.myself and-the scene of my 
crimes, and I may learn the route they take, and 
thus avoid them; though what I have to live 
for I know not. Still, to be borne to prison, and 
launched into eternity by the public executioner 
—Great heaven! the thought drives me mad! I 
must live!—live! I cannot—will not, die!” 

Glancing along the road either way, and assur- 
ing himself that there was no one in sight, he 
plunged into the wood, and dismounting in the 
centre, tied his horse to a low branch of a tree, 
and sank down at the foot of its trunk. 

Wearied with the furious gallop—a prey to 
the most agonizing and fearful thoughts—the 
guilty man suffered his forehead to fall upon his 
hands, and tears to gush to his eyes. 

He rocked his body to and fro. 

Groans escaped his bosom, and he struck, his 
chest with his clenched fist. : 

“ Fool !—fool!” he cried. ‘* What have I 
done ?—what have I done ?” 


The wind, as it rustled the leaves above his 


head, appeared to murmur the word “ murder,” 

The guilty man sprang to his feet and looked 
upwards. 

** Who spoke?” he gasped; “‘ or was it only 
fancy—the taunting voice of conscience? It must 
have been, and yet how it lias made me tremble ! 
What a chill it has struck to my heart!” 

He sat himself down again, and rocked his 
body to and fro. : 

For three long hours did the guilty man sit 
there, reviewing his past life, and present and 
future prospects. 

For three long hours did he give himself to an 
agony of thought, 


So absorbed had he been, that he heard not. 


the clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the road beyond 
the wood, nor through the interstices of the trees 
did he perceive the form of our hero galloping 
at full speed on the gray horse. . 

Jack had passed the wretched man, believing, 
as Richard had said his pursuers would, that the 
murderer would not dare to rest so'short a dis- 
tance from the scene of his crimes. 

The shades of evening were falling when 
Richard Clavering arose from his grassy seat— 
arose with a wild and haggard look in his eye— 
a pale face, yet fevered brow. . 

His hair, ruffled by the wind, was matted 
about his temples, and this made him look even 
more weird than he would have done. 

He sadly lamented the fact that he had no 
hat, as a man riding hatless along the public road 
was a circumstance sure to be aaa 

Still, there was no help for it, and so he went 
up to his horse, untied it from the branch, and 

leading it to a small pond of water, overhung 
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whether he was mistaken or not. 











and almost hidden by trees, permitted it to -| 
slake its thirst in the cvol, refreshing liquid. — | 

He stooped down and bathed his face and a 
hands, then leaping into the saddle, urged the 
animal into the high road. ae 

It was fast getting dark. i rn 

As the clouds of night floated up, the spirits of 
Richard Clavering sank lower and lower. papi q 

He dreaded to be alone in the dark, with the 7 
white face of his murdered wife in his thoughts. | 

The wind, too, moaned dismally, and the guilty 
man cast continual and hurried glances. behind 
him. he | 

As the night grew blacker, superstitious fear | 
assailed him. 

At one time he imagined he heard the death- 
shriek of the ill-fated Jessie. At another he 
saw her phantom form float past before his | 
horse’s head, and, with a stifled cry of terror, he — 
reined in his steed. “at 

Then dashed onward again, straining his eyes 
through the blackness, fearful of pursuit, and 
sométimes imagining that he could hear the ~ 
sounds of voices in the wind, and the tramp of — 
the horse’s fect of. those who sought to effect his 
capture. ae 

In vain he struggled to shake off the feeling — 
which took possession of his breast. The more 
he tried the less he succeeded, for darker and 
more dismal became his thoughts. 

He had come to a portion of the road which | 
was so narrow that it would scarcely allowtwo | 
vehicles to pass each other, with high hedge-rows 
on either side. { 

Not a ray of light broke from the clouds. 

A pitchy darkness reigned around. - 

He shuddered as he reached this spot, and — 
looked eagerly forward into the darkness. ; 

Then he struck his heels into the animal's 
flanks, anxious to get again out into the broader 
road, which opened about a mile further on. t 

‘The horse had plunged into a gallop when | 
Richard fancied he heard the tramp of another |_ 
steed beside him. | it 

He clutched nervously at the bridle, and 
abated his horse’s pace, in order to be assured _ 


The sound came still to his ears, and appeared | 
to come from the opposite side of the tall hedge 
on his right. 

He shaded his eyes with his hand, and par- 
tially turned in his saddle. Pe | 

He fancied he could see the head and shoulders 
oF a man above the hedge a few yards behind 

im. | : | ; 

The next moment there was a break in the 
hedge, and, as the roan mare flew past it, the guilty 
rider perceived a dark figure on a white horse pass — 
the gap on the other side, and he almost fell from 
his saddle as a loud, hollow voice exclaimed— 

“Murderer !'” . eee 

By an effort recovering from the shock, Richard — 
Clavering struck his heels madly into the flanks — 
of the mare. ae 

Away flew the animal at terrifie speed; and 
over the hedge, which now grew shorter and — 
shorter, the guilty man saw the dark figure on | 
the pale horse riding step by step by his side. | 

Richard felt all the blood in his veins running > 
cold as ice through its channels. He could feel, | 
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~ too, his heart thump against his side, as thouch| hand on herarm toenjoin ; oe 
it would force itself from its prison far, gh | rm to enjoin silence, as he perceived 
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cold sweat broke out from every pore of his 
eee he swayed like a drunkey man in his 
saddle. 





aman start suddenly, then slink quietly back | 


into the shadow. ‘Hush! you will draw the 
attention of passers-by to us.” 
“I know I’m very foolish, sir ;- but your 


“cc 3” =~ . os . 
Murderer!” again came to his ears, in an| words so overjoyed me that I could not resist 


unearthly tone. 

‘““My God! what voice is that?” gasped the 
frightened wretch, in tremulous accents. 
_ “The voice of the dead!” was the reply. 
“ Assassin, you cannot escape the penalty of your 


crimes! Justice will have her due; murder will 


out!” 

“No, no!” cried Richard ; “I will escape it 
yet—I will never die on a gallows! ” 

Madly he plunged his heels into his horse’s 
side. Furiously the animal reared, and at a 
Aen pace bounded onwards with the terrified 
rider. 

. Richard looked again and again, but the pale 
rse no tonger met his view. 

*““Gone—gone!” he cried. ‘Thank God! 
Again | am a man—again I am at rest.” 

“That you will never be!” said a voice 
behind him. “The murderer knows no rest in 
this world !” 

Richard Clavering turned his head, and uttered 
a loud, piercing shriek, frightening the horse, 
and causing it to plunge even more furiously 
forward. 

There, behind him on the roan mare, stood a 
fearful apparition—a skeleton head with a white 
hood, and a tall form enveloped in a black cloak. 
The repulsive face looked down upon -his up- 
turned and affrighted features, and from the 

fleshless eyes a ray of light darted down into 
his own. 

“Your hour has come, Richard Clavering !” 
eaid the spectre, in a hollow tone. 
spun—the gallows reared—the doom of the 
murderer is sealed !” 

One wild, piercing cry broke from Richard’s 
lips, he reeled in his saddle, and fell headlong to 
the earth. ) x 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


MARTHA SCRIVENERS JOY—THE ATTEMPTED 
ABDUCTION, 


A Look of joy overspread the face of Martha 
Scrivener as Jack stood before her. 
“Oh, I tremble for you,” she said ; “but, 
eaven, ‘‘ you are safe. I hope, sir, you 
do not think I was guilty of the act imputed by 
that man.” 

“ Indeed, I do uot,” said Jack. ‘“ The 
scoundrel has learned a‘lesson, I hope, from the 
treatment he has received. Doubtless, you are 
anxious to learn why I desired you to wait here 

for me?” | 

“That I am, sir.” 

“Well, then, I have done so that I might 
place in your hands a certain paper, which-I 
forced your unfeeling relative to give up—a 
document, I believe, which the possession of 
will enable you to better your circumstances.” 

The woman uttered a joyful cry. 

“ Oh, sir, you don’t say that —— ?” 

“Hush!” interrupted Jack, placing his 
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“The rope is. 


it,” said Martha Scrivener. 

“And I am overjoyed to be enabled to better 
your condition,” said Jack, looking upon the 
wan. face of the woman before him. 

Then placing his hand in his breast he drew 
forth his pocket-book, and extracted from it the 
paper which he had frightened out of the old 
miser. | 

The woman’s eyes glistened. 

“ There,” said Jack, “take it; 
you to compel the aged rascal i) 
tice.”’ 

The woman snatched eagerly at it. | 

“Mine, mine,” she said, clasping her fingers 
tightly round the document. ‘Oh, thank you, 
sir; thank you. You have saved me from 
starvation, from death. But are you sure this 
paper will make my cruel relative give me that 
which he holds from me ?.” 

“‘ Doubtless.” 

“Oh, what can I say? How express the 
gratitude I feel ?” : 

“Say nothing, my good woman ; only do not 
believe Spring-heeled Jack to be so bad as he is 
paihted by his traducers.” ~ 

‘* He is a man,” cried Martha, “for he has a 
heart that can pity another’s wretchedness. Oh, 
sir, I never hoped for this. I had come to that 
place where you met me to-night in the hope of . 
obtaining a few pence to buy food for another 
day; for it is hard to die, sir, and I was anxious 
to prolong my existence all I could. The coin 
you gave me so kindly had been all expended, 
and I had but a pair of boots which I thought I 
could change for a few pence and a pair of old 
ones, and then, after that was gone, I knew not 
what I should» have done ; but now—oh, sir, 
thanks to you—now I shall be enabled to get 
food and warmth.” 

“I would advise you to seek a respectable 
lawyer in the morning, and he will tell you how 
to compel your uncle to do that which is right 
and just.” 

“But can I not compel him without the aid 
of a lawyer?” asked the woman. 

“You had better take my advice to spare 
yourself pain and trouble,” said Jack ; “ and 
here are a few pouuds to provide for your present 
necessities.” 

He dropped two or three gold coins into her 
hand. 

The tears rose to the woman’s eyes. 

But they were tears of heartfelt gratitude. 

*“ God bless you, sir!” she said. “I feel I 
never can repay you for your kindness ; but 
night and day I will pray for your happiness.: 

She seized his hand, and raised it to her lips, 
and Jack felt the scalding tears fall upon it. 

‘‘ Say no more,” said Jack, in a husky tone, 
for the choking sensation rose to his throat. ‘‘I 
am rewarded quite enough by the feeling that I 
have perhaps been instrumental in saving you 
from starvation. Go now, and do as I advise 
you to-morrow.” 
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He turned, as if to depart, when Marth® 
seized his arm. 

“ Sir—sir! tell me who you are! You called 
yourself Spring-heeled Jack !” } 

‘‘T am the individual who has earned that 
name.” . 

“« The terror of London.” 

“The same.” | 

“ But that is not your right name. Sir, tell it 
me, that I may treasure it upinmy memory. But 
heaven forbid that I might use it to injure you !” 

Jack hesitated a moment, then bent his head 
down till his face almost touched hers, and 
whispered in her ear. 

The woman started back in surprise, ex- 
claiming— 

¢ The mar” 

“ Hush!” interrupted Jack, quickly ; ‘‘ though 
to you I have revealed my name, never mention 
it.” 

“ Forgive me.” 

«Say no more, but hurry home. The hour is 
getting late, and Pm fearful of your being 
molested by some midnight brawler. Good 
night, and farewell.” 

‘© Heaven’s blessings on you, sir!’’ said the 
woman, shaking the hand of our hero fervently. 
“* My prayers shall ever rise to heaven for your 
safety. God bless you, I say, and farewell.” 

A sob choked her further utterance, and 
Martha Scrivener turned and walked slowly 
away towards the bridge. 

Jack followed her with his eyes for some 
moments, and then, drawing the folds of his 





cloak close around his form, he walked off in the} 


opposite direction, muttering to himself— 

‘‘ There is certainly something gratifying in 
the feeling that a man can do a good action. The 
knowledve of the happiness I have given to that 
poor creature has made my heart as light as a 
feather, and I can almost forgive myself some of 
the pranks I have played. “Well! well! I hope 
she will use the means she will now obtain fru- 
gally but generously. There are few in this 
world so poor that they cannot help a distressed 
brother or sister, and I do not think but she, 
when she has the power, will doso; but—hallo !” 

He paused short, and turned quickly, as the 
form of a man brushed by him at a rapid speed, 
the momentary glance which Jack had at his 
face leading him to believe that he had seen the 
individual before. 

As he gazed after the man, he endeavoured to 
refresh his memory, but was unable to recollect. 

““T suppose I must be mistaken,” he muttered, 
“for tis seldom I forget a person I’ve had deal- 
ings with. Perhaps it was a face I saw in the 
crowd to-night, and if so, it is quite as well the 
recognition was not mutual. Now, whither 
shall I bend my steps in search of adventure ?” 

He stood thoughtfully for a few moments, 


‘when he fancied that he heard a faint cry in the 


direction of the bridge. | 

But so faint was the sound that it might have 
been caused even by the passing winds, so he 
strained every nerve to listen. 

For a few moments all was still, save a heavy 
footfall on the pavement in the distance. 

“I’m full of fancies to-night,” he muttered ; 
and if I stand longer within the shadow of this 
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| tones ! and from the direction in which that poor | 

















old pile I shall be growing superstitious, I do | 
believe. Ha! there again. There was no mis- | 
take this time. But it may only be the voice of | 
some drunken brawler, staggering home froma | 
debauch. Eh? by heaven, that was a woman’s 


creature has gone. Ha! can anyone have dared — 
to molest her? By heaven! Irecollectthat face | 
now. Yes, it was the features of the rascal who | — 
locked me in the passage when fleeing with the | 
document I have just given her. And the | 
shadow, too, of a man which I saw glide past | 
us a short time since. I do not like the thoughts — 
that crowd upon my mind, I will follow her. — 
There is something wrong I feel, and that ery, I a 
fear, was hers.” . Bsc] on | 

He hurried now, with terrific bounds, towards _ 
the bridge, which was then but dimly lighted 
by the round-bottomed, old-fashioned lamps, 
reared on the alcoves over the seats. i e 

As he sped along he again heard the eryin’a 
female tone. £) ‘ 

“Tt must be her,” he said; I’m sure it 
must be her voice, and that scoundrel has some 
thing todo with it.” 

He reached the first seat, but those on either 
side were empty, and he darted on towards the 
second. a" 

He heard no further eries now, and on findin; 
the second alcove as deserted as the first, he | 
paused. : a 

“ Surely, I could not be mistaken each time,” 
he said. Then he added, in a quick, hissing — 
tone, Good God! the water.” ae T 4 

He looked over the balustrade into the black 
depths beneath him, shading his eyes with his | 
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hands as he did so. 

But nothing met his view. ja 
Still he was not satisfied, and he seanned the 
dark stream more narrowly. i a 

While thus engaged, the roll of wheels broke at 
upon his ear, ec PR, 4 o 
He turned his gaze quickly from the stream 
to the road, and perceived a small two-wheeled | 
vehicle pull up suddenly at the Abbey end of — 
the bridge. | 
There was nothing particular in this circum- 
stance, and he again turned his glance to the 
stream. 
But with the same success. Ay 
He stood debating in his mind a few moments 
whether to sighee over the bridge, and en- 
deavour to assure himself that Martha was safe — 
and unmolested, or retrace his steps, when a — 
smothered shriek caused him to start and look — 
anxiously towards the vehicle. An exclamation | 
broke from his lips as he did so, for by the dim — 
light of the lamp near which it had paused he ~ 
saw the forms of two men and one woman, | 
The former evidently were endeavouring to | 
force the latter into the cart, as she was strug- | 
gling violently. i” oa 
One glance showed Jack this, and in a*mo- 
ment his,mind was made up how to proceed. mi / 
Hastily putting on his mask, he bounded to- | 
wards the spot. ae 
Short as was the distance and swift his passage, | 
he did not succeed in reaching the side of the | 
vehicle before the two men had forced the || 


woman into it and got in themselves, 
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they were about to drive off, however, our | custody for seeking to deprive your niece of her 


he 
rein. 
_ By the light of the lamp the features of the 
two men were plainly visible to Jack, and in 
an instant he recognised the thief and the miser. 

~The features of the woman he could not then 
make out, for a large handkerchief was tied over 
her mouth and nose, but in the poor habiliments 
she wore he recognised the miser’s ward, Martha 
Scrivener, from whom he had parted a few 
minutes since. © 

In an instant the whole affair flashed upon 


As 
4 sprung to the animal's head, and seized the 


m. 

They had been watched and overheard by the 
two worthies, who, when they parted, had fol- 
lowed and overtaken the woman, whom they 
must have forced down the steps of the bridge, 
out of sight of any passer-by, till the arrival of 
the cart, which must have been ready at hand for 
hee reception. 

Finding a man at the animal’s head, and doubt- 
less recognising in au instant who it was, both 
Scrivener and his companion gave utterance toa 
ery half of terror and surprise. 

“Cut him with the whip, Blodger—cut him 
down!” cried the niiser. ‘ It’s the villain that 
robbed me! Cut him down, and trample him 
under the horse’s feet!” | } 

The fellow raised the whip to fulfil the injunc- 
tion of the miser, when Jack exclaimed— 

“ Look you, my man; if you so much as touch 
me with that whip, Pll fling you into the river ; 
and you have had good proof that I am no 
boaster. What are you doing with that woman ?” 

“ What’s that to you?” cried Scrivener. “Get 
away and let us pass, or [’ll call for the police.” 

While this conversation was going on, Martha 
‘succeeded in tearing the bandage from her 
mouth. 

“Save me!—save me!” she cried. ‘ Oh! 
gir, Save me !” 

“ They shall not harm you,” said Jack. 

“ They want to say I’m mad, and take me to 
a lunatic asylum. Oh! don’t let them. Iam 
not mad!” | | , 

“She is mad—quite mad!” cried Scrivener. 
“ Stand aside—molest us at your peril. I say 
she is mad!” 

* And I say you are a wicked, contemptible 
old liar!”’ cried Jack, taking a knife from his 
pocket, and severing the traces, so that the 
animal could not be urged forward. “ Now, 
suffer that woman to descend from the cart.” 

She shan’t go!—she shan’t go!” exclaimed 
Scrivener. ‘“ She is my ward, and she’s stark, 
staring, raving mad! Tm her guardian, and 
will do what I please. Go away, or it will be 
the worse for you, you midnight robber ! ” 

“ Steady there, old man,” said Jack. ‘“ You 
shall do nothing of the kind. The lady is beyond 
the reach of your guardianship, being over age. 
Now, sir, as I have neither time nor inclination 
to waste words in arguing with you, you will 
please to suffer that lady to get out of the cart, 
or I'll pull you out, and not very tenderly either, 
to enable her to do so.” 

“Tl call for the police, you ruffian !—you 


robber !_vou ” : 
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liberty,” said Jack. ‘“‘ Now then, out you come !” 

And leaving the horse’s head, Jack seized the 
old man by the arm with a vice-like grip. 

“‘ Blodger—Blodger !” cried the miser, “‘he— 
he’ll kill me !” 

“ Very likely,” said Jack; “for you are not 
fit to live. Now, sir, suffer that woman to get 
out.” 

“1 won't.” 

“* We'll see about that,” cried our hero. 

But as he put forth his strength to drag the 
man out of the vehicle, he received a blow on the 
head from the butt-end of the whip. 

Martha had raised her hands to stay the in- 
tentions of Mr. Blodger, and had partially sue- 
ceeded, or Jack would certainly have been 
stunned. 

“ Confound you!” cried Jack, his temper 
somewhat tried by the act; “but Ill punish 
you for that, my fine fellow.” 

Another blow descended, and to avoid this 
Jack released his hold of the miser’s arm, and 
sprang backwards a few feet. 

“ Murder—murder !” roared Scrivener, who, 
losing his balance, brought his face right in the 
way of the whip handle, and received the blow 
upon the bridge of his nose, which sent him all 
of a heap into the bottom of the cart. 

As he fell, Jack gave a bound and alighted 
beside Blodger in the vehicle. 

“ You confounded scoundrel!” he exclaimed, 
seizing the man by the throat. “But you shall 
suffer for this night’s work. Now, Miss Scri- 
vener, please to get out, while I hold the villain.” 

This the girl was not slow to do, and trembling 
and frightened, she leaped to the ground. 

* Stop her—stop her!” cried the uncle, stag- 
gering into a sitting position. “I won't be 
robbed—I won’t be robbed! Oh! Murder!” 

Down he went again, as Jack, lifting Mr. 
Blodger from his feet, fairly hurled him over the 
side of the cart into the road, where the ruffian 
lay groaning from the pain caused by a dis- 
located collar-bone. 

‘ Silence, you avaricious old villain,” cried 
Jack; “or, by heaven, I will serve you the 
same !-” 

“ Mercy! Oh, don’t!” exclaimed Scrivener. « 

* Promise me, then, you will not seek further 
to molest this girl,” said Jack. 

“ Yes—yes. I won’t—upon my soul, I won't,” 
cried the man, fearful that Jack was about to 
perform his threat. ait 

“Do not harm him, sir—oh! do not harm 
him,” pleaded Martha. “ He is-a wicked man 
to seek to rob the orphan; but heaven, in its 
own good time, will punish him for his sins.” 

‘“‘ He is, indeed, a wicked old scoundrel,” said 
Jack, leaping from the cart to her side, “to — 
seek to possess the little left you by your father, 
by wishing to bury you alive in a madhouse.” 

“ God forgive him!” said Martha. 

“The devil seize him, I say,” cried Jack. 
“ T would not have that man’s feelings when he 
lays upon his death-bed for all the wealth of the 
world.” 

“Tm poor, very poor,” gasped the miser. 
““Tt's not her money you would rob me of, but 
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my kindness to her. She eat such a lot she 
quite beggared me, and the money would not 
pay for a ‘quarter of it. I'll never be generous 
again—never, never !” 

~ Jack looked upon the old man with contempt, 
if not positive loathing. 

‘“‘ How debased must his heart be,” he said, 
“when he could sell all his hopes of salvation 
for a few paltry pounds, when to possess that 
which is justly yours he could immure you in a 
living tomb. Old man, for shame, for shame! 
Already have you one foot in the grave. Can 
you take your gold there with you? Better 
will it be for you if you turn your thoughts to 
that God who alone has power to save, and. not 
to that only g sod you have ever worshipped— 
gold.” 

Then, turning to Martha, he said— 

“T fear to leave you, lest the old rascal seek 
some other means of securing the gold for him- 
self; and yet to remain here is fraught with 
danger to me, for I can hear footsteps coming 
this way.” 

“ Fly, then ; do not endanger your own safety 


' for me,” said the woman, quickly and anxiously. 


“T should never forgive myself did you suffer 
for your kindness to me.’ 

oS T must see you beyond the reach of this 
men.’ 

** He cannot follow me now.” 

And she pointed to the severed traces and the 
groaning form of Blodger. 

“ Whither will you go?” 

‘“‘ T will seek an asylum in Lambeth for the 
present.” 

“Then go at once, for in a few minutes this 

man will be found, and you must not be seen 
here.” 

“ And you?” 

‘“‘ Oh, never fear for me. Do not stay. Away ! 
We shall soon meet again.” ~ 

He held. up his hand to check her further 
utterance, and she sped away over the bridge 
in the opposite direction to the coming foot- 
steps. 

The miser stretched out his hand as if he 
would stay her progress, then reeled and fell 
backwards in the cart. 


CHAPTER L. 


A FRACAS ON THE BRIDGE—MR. BRISTLES AGAIN. 
* Haxto !’ What's up?” 


Such was the exclamation which caused our 
hero to turn from watching the fleeing figure of 
Martha Scrivener. 

Two young men, belonging to that class vul- 
garly denominated “ swells” by some, and “men 
about town’’ by others, were squinting through 
their eye-glasses at the recumbent figure of Mr. 
Blodger, as that worthy writhed in agony upon 
the cold stones of the bridge. 

Jack made no reply. 

A contemptuous curl of the lip, however, be- 
spoke the esteem in which he held the gentlemen 
just arrived upon the scene. 

As the sound of their voices reached his ear, 


he quickly slipped the mask from his face and 
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temptuous manner, and after measuring him 
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placed it in his pocket, so that when he ae At 
towards them there was nothing striking in his | 
appearance. 

“ Demme! I thay, Thir William, there’s been — 
an accident. Thome common fellow hath been 
flung out of hith vehicle. I thaid there'd 
bese an accident, and thure enough there 

ath.” 

‘“‘ Yeth, my noble friend, these rough fellows 
—the poorer clathes of humanity—are tho wewy 
wild, tho inconthithtent in their way, that Iam 
often thurprithed they do not thuffer more for 
their daring. - P’raps the fellow thought that 
his miserable stheed wath to be compared with 
the noble animals kept by uth gentlemen, an 
only found out hith mithtake when he was flung | 
from hith dirty vehicle. But it will teach him a 
lethon, perhaps, not to think themselves or their 
horthes equal to the better clathes of thociety. | 
Come away, my noble friend. It pains me to — 
hear hith groans, tho awfully rough ith the 
tones of hith voith. cs 

“ Thall we help him up, Thir William ?” asked. ‘ 
the other. 

“Tt would thoil my lavender kids. I could 
not touch such a rough, ill-manneredly perthon.” 

“ Thall we call the attention of the polith to 
the affair ?” aie. 

“You had better not,” said Jack, suddenly Ha 
and sneeringly. “4 

The man turned, looked at Jack in a con- 


from head to foot, said— 

** And why not, pray?” 

“Why not ?” iterated Jack. 

‘“* Yeth ; why not, thir? f 

“Tl tell you, sir,” replied our hero. “T ‘see 
the police have orders to kill all puppies found 
straying about the streets.” 

The man started back. 

**Confuthion! Thith to a Penh 2 of my 
respectability and standing ? -Do you hear that, — 
my noble friend ?” = 1ee3 

“ Thameful—dithgusting, the low scoundrel ! " Bs 
exclaimed the other. ‘ Thome intholent pick-_ 
pocket, doubtleth.” 

And the speaker fixed his eye-glass in his eye ‘ 
and contemptuously gazed upon our hero, 

Jack coloured to the temples. 

The insinuation pained and annoyed him m - 
greatly. . ul; 

He clenched his hand and made a step for- ty i 
ward. ) 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘do you know whom — 
you are "addressing ? i n tit 

“Thome ignorant fellow who hath the pre- a 
sumption to talk to a gentleman without know- rh 
ing how to speak to one.’ A 

* You are talking to one, sit, who knows how) 
to treat a contemptible puppy,’ said J ack, “and 3 
that is, by kicking him.” 

And raising his foot, our hero dealt the fellow: 
a kick on the bottom of his back, which sent him | 
reeling over the prostrate body of My. Blodger. — i 

““Thceoundrel !” cried his companion, Tones 
a small walking-cane threateningly, . 

“ Take that, % said Jack, tearing the. weapon , Bie 
from his hold, "and giving the] fellow a smart rap | 
across his knuckles with it, which made him cut | 
a comical caper in the roadway. 
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“ T thay, fellow,” remarked the other, coming 
up to Jack ina threatening manner, “how dare 
you kick me? I’ve a good mind to pull your 
noth, but I feel that it would be a dethecration 
of my fingers.” Wits FL 

“Oh! Ishould never allow such a thought 
to deter me in the attempt,” said Jack. 

“Then I thould. I am sorry you are tho 
contemptible a perthon, which compels me to 
forego the gratification of my feelings,” 

‘Hark you,” said Jack, with some warmth 
in his tones. ‘ There isa limit to the patience 


of most men, and I am no exception to the} 


general rule. I therefore beg you will not 
address me again in the manner which yourself 
and companion have done. You are no gentle- 


men, though doubtless you are foolish enough | — 


to imagine you .could induce some to believe so. 
However, you may rest assured I am of a far 
different opinion, You are a pair of conceited 
puppies, and as such you will most assuredly 
get treated if you offer any further insult to me, 
either by word or deed.” — 

And so saying Jack turned away. 

“You're obliged to go,” said one. 

““He’s afraid to sthay,’”’ remarked the other, 
‘Cin eathe we should chathtise him for his intho- 


lenth.” ~ 


Jack turned quickly, and stretching out his 
hand, seized the last speaker’s nosé between his 
finger and thumb, and gave it so severe a twist, 
that the fellow shrieked aloud— 

‘“‘ Help me, Bill! Help—help! 
my nothe off!” ; 

“« Bill is it, now, instead of Sir William !” said 
Jack, releasing his hold. Well, now, Mister 
Bill, what-have you to say ?” 

‘‘Me? nothing. I” : 

“You're a pair of contemptible curs,’ said Jack, 
again turning away. 

“Oh, here’s the polith—here’s the polith,” 
said the fellow, whose nose was as. red as fire, 
and whose eyes watered as if he were erying. 
“ Here, polithman—polithman !” 

“Hallo,” said an individual in the garb of a 
police officer, who had heen summoned from he- 
neath one of the alcoves by the tones of the 
would-be-thought gentleman, where he had been 
an amused spectator for some moments. 

“ Here, polithman, I give this intholent fellow 
into euthtody.” 

‘‘ What for?” asked the officer. 

“For inthulting and athaulting a gentleman 
in the publie streets, doubtleth*with the intent 
to commit a robbery.” » 

“Scoundrel!” cried Jack, turning” furidusly 
upon the man ; ‘‘dare you impute such a thing 
to me?” Ti 

The officer sprang before him to shield the 
man from Jack's vengeance, when the light of a 
lamp falling directly upon the face of both, Jack 
immediately dropped his upraised arm, and 


He’s pulling 





the police-officer opened his eyes and mouth very. 


wide indeed, 


Our hero had recognized in the policeman the 
redoubtable Bobby Bristles. 


The policeman, of course, was not positive 


whether it was Jack who was charged, but he 


fancied; by the form and attire of the man be- 


fore him, that it was so, 
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“Why don’t you do your duty, polithman?” | 
asked the fellow. 2 ee Meme AY 
“Who are you calling polithman!” asked — 
Bristles. ‘‘ Policeman, if you please. Now, — 
what's the row ?” : a 
“This intholent fellow—this ill-manneredly, 
inthulting " . ee | 
“‘Hadn’t vou better get your tongue cuf, so | 
as I can understand you?” said Bristles. “I 
tell you what, I think you had better go home | 
and learn to talk properly, instead of making a 
row in the streets at midnight.” che iat 
_ “Will you take the charge ?” 
* No, I won't.” ‘ a4 725 
* You won’t 2.” ee 
cs No.” : ’ _—. Pia: = 
“Then you shall hear from my ethteemed — 
friend, the Thecretary of Thate, and you won't 
bé long in the forth, I can tell you.” ; 
“What do you say?” said Bristles, turning 
upon him, ‘* Now, you move dn, and sharp, too, 
or perhaps I shall move you.” & 
“Thir William, do you hear that?” lisped 
the fellow. 7 ” ae 
“ Dithgraceful,” said the other; “but the © 
polith, instead of doing their duty, only aid and pe 
take into ” 





abet the vile characters they should 
custody.” el 
“Do they, now?” said Bristle. 
“ Yeth, they do; and you shall suffer for 
neglect of duty.” | oo - l 
* All right, old boy,” said Bristles; “and 
you'll suffer if you ain’t off. You know it’s — 
time you was in two hours ago.” . 
“ What does the fellow mean ?” - 2 
“Why, you tailor’s trotter, that your master 
has shut up shop two hours ago, and is waiting | 
for you to go to snooze under his counter before | 
he goes to bed. Now, goon; youknowyouare | 


only a pai of counter-jumpers, for there’s the © 





yard measure sticking out of your pocket.’ 


‘“‘ The devil, there is !” cried the fellow, fi 
getting his affected lisp, and hastily clapping h 
hand to his coat pocket. Then, as if recollecti 
himself, he drew hiniself up, and, taking hi 
companion’s arm, said— | Sy 

** Let uth go, my noble friend. This perthon — 
shall hear more about this affair than he thinks, _ 
To inthult two gentlemen in this way ith dith- — 
grathful—thocking—thocking !’* . a) 

“Had you there, old boy,” said Bristles | 






in the shop three hours ago. I say, you 
better go, in case I should tell your master 
you flash it of a night in the Hayngarket. — 
don’t look well for counter-jumpers — 
can’t afford it; at least, {mot out oo their 
money.” Ma. tg ne 
Jack, with difficulty, suppressed his langhter, 4} 
as the two men slunk away arm in arm. " 
“Ha!” said Bristles, calling after them, 
“hadn’t you better give this gentleman i 
eharge ?” ‘ ‘ah * ark 
No answer was vouchsafed to this question. ns | 
“ Don’t forget to tell your friend, the Bias oe a | 
of State, when you take home the ‘breeches he 4 
ordered ! ” oY ee rics 
The two fops quickened their pace very con- | 
siderably at this, and Bristles turned to ‘4 
who had clapped on his mask. | 
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Bristles started, but recovering’ himself on the 
Instant, he said— : | 

“Wa! I thought I knowed-you, Jack.” 

“ And, of course, knowing me, you will do 
your duty ?” said our hero. 

“What's that ?”” 

“Take me into custody.” 

** Take you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Nota bit of it. There’s a good many men 
in the force would be glad of the chance, but 
Bobby Bristles is not one of them You have 
given me a couple of frights, but I forgive you 
for ’em. But what’s up here?” 

“A poor devil had a fall and hurt himself, it 
seems,” replied Jack. 

Bristles laid his hand on Jack’s arm. 

A fall,” he said, “ ora throw?” 

“Well, I will admit that I pitched him out of 
_ the cart, but the rascal deserved it. Together 
with an old man, who now lies insensible in the 
vehicle, he sought to carry off a poor sane girl to 
alunatic asylum. Her cries for aid brought me 
to her side, a struggle ensued, and here’s the 
effects of it.” 

“ Where’s the girl ?” 

“Filed, of course.” 

“Do you think he’s hurt ? ” 

“Stunned, perhaps ; nothing more.” 

Bristles stooped.over the man, and shook his 
head; then rising, he said— 

“Jack, help me to lift him into the cart. I 
must take him to the station, and then you had 
better make yourself scarce. It won’t be safe 
for you, even if you did it in self-defence. Take 
_ my advice, and move on.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack ; “‘ but had you not 
better take him to the hospital ?” 

“No, I'm not supposed to know he’s hurt,” 
said Bristles. ; 

“Of course not.” | ; , 

Jack aided the officer to place Blodger beside 
the old miser, who continued. in the swoon, 
brought on either by the blow he had received 
from the whip, or chagrin at the escape of 


~ 


| Martha. 


““ Now, you be off, Jack,” said Bristles, “ for 
there'll be another of our men here directly.” 

“T will take your advice; but first tell me, 
did you marry that girl who lost her situation 
through you ?” | 

“Marry her?” said the policeman, ‘‘ She’s 
| Mrs, Bristles now, bless her little heart.” 

© And the gardener, what ofhim?” asked Jack. 

“Got a month for being where he had no 
ight to be, and consequently lost his place, and 
the confidence of the Misses Snooks,” 

“ That’s rather hard; but Mrs. Bristles was 
avenged,” laughed Jack. 

“ So she was, sir, first-rate. Eh! they lost a 
good servant, they did, when they lost my 

e 455 : 
: Xd they missed that cat, too, didn’t they ?” 
said Jack, slyly. 

, 4 Move on,” said ae 
eelings, upon my soul, you do.” 
a Ha! ha!” Laghed J ack. ‘* Well, if you’ve 

gota good wife I’m glad to hear it, and wish you 

{ earthly happiness. Here’s a sovereign to 
Buy hér a new bonnet, ” 


“You hurt my 





“Move on,” said Bristles, with pretende® 
offended dignity, and turned his back to our 
hero as he did so. 

Jack was about to request him to accept the 
coin, when he perceived Bristles had placed his 
open hand behind him. 

Our hero dropped the coin into his palm, and 
the officer’s fingers closed over it in an instant. 

‘We are forbidden to accept anything, sir,” 
he said ; “but, of course, if it’s foreed upon us, 
we can’t help it.” 

“Of course not,’ said Jack. ‘Now, don’t 
forget the traces are cut, and you will have to 
lead the animal.” 

“All right, sir. Good night! 
my sergeant, so please to move on.” 

“Quickly,” said Jack, as the measured foot- 
fall of a policeman smote his ears. 

In another minute our hero had cleared the 
bridge, and stood within the shadow of that 
ancient pile where -the tombs of the great, 
the brave, and the learned mark the last resting- 
place of men whose names are emblazoned on 
history’s scroll in letters of gold. 


Here comes 





CHAPTER LI. 


THE ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE CHEQUE DEFEATED 
—THE STRANGE LOSS. 


WitH a deep sigh, the poor wife of the-forger and 
suicide awoke to consciousness—awoke to the 
real truth of her position. 

Better would it have been had that lethargy 
never worn off—better that death had come to 
ease her of her sufferings, and still for ever the 
heart of her who never more would know peace 
in this world. 

Her existence was completely blighted, and she 
cared not what became cf her. 

Still little more than a girl in years, she had 
known more misery in a few short months than 
fall to the life-time of thousands, . 

When she opened her eyes, they rested not 
only upon the faces of the two officers, but upon 
several, and two gentlemen of the medical pro- 
fession, who had been called in to view the body 
of her husband. 

For a moment or two she gazed with a he- 
wildered look upon those assembled in the little 
parlour, then, as the whole truth flashed upon 
her brain, she sobbed aloud. 

Looks of pity and commiseration were fixed 
upon her, and those men, used to scenes of misery 
and crime, spoke in husky voices to each other. 

The human heart is uot altogether callous, as 
could be proved by the wet eye of more than one 
present. Though emissaries of the law, they 
were men, and felt as such. F 

“Come, come,” said one, who by his dress be- 
spoke himself an inspector of the police ; “you 
must not give way like this. Of course, you are 
pained by the unfortunate circumstances of the 
night, but you must be wise. If you go on in 
this manner you will lay yourself on a sick bed, 
and perhaps kill yourself.” 

“Why did they not let me do it?” she eried ; 
“T don’t waht to live now that he has gone.” 

“Tt is wrong to tall thus, my poor woman. 

| Remember that it is wicked to contemplate such a 
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deed. Our life is not our own to take. Be more 
composed, and to-morrow you will thank heaven 
you were prevented from carrying out your in- 
tention, Where are your friends to be found ?” 

“ Friends ?”’ cried Jane. 

“c Ay.” 

“‘T have no friends.” 

““ No friends ?” 

““ None.”’ 

“Think—think. You must have some one 
who respects’ you—some who can counsel and 
sympathize with you in this trying hour. Come, 
give me their address, and I will send for them.” 

““T have none who would come to the forger’s 
wife,” said Jane, bitterly. 

“The sins of your husband are not your own,” 


said the inspector, “and it would be cruel to|- 


blame you for them. None could be so unfeeling 
as to refuse to come to you at such a time as 
this.” 

“T would not ask them.” 

“Why not? But there, I have no right to 
ask the question. You are not ina fit state of 
mind ¢o be left alone. I will send for your 
friends if you like, but if you will not have it 
so, ] must send some one myself.” 

“ T need no one.” 

“Tndeed you do. Your attempt upon your 
own life will not allow me to let you remain 
alone.” 

““ As you please,” said Jane, “I must submit, 
I suppose.” 

“‘ Baintree,” said the inspector, turning to one 
of his men, ‘‘ you are amarried man, I believe?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the answer. 

“Would you object to your wife coming to 
this poor woman till the violence of her grief 
has abated, and she can with better safety be 
left alone? ” 

“‘ Not in the least, sir.” tao Eee 

“Fetch her, then.” 7 

The man turned, and left the room. 

When he had gone the inspector took the 
poor woman’s hand in his own, and in a kind 
and fatherly tone said— 

“Mrs. Slater, do not think me actuated by 
any desire to wound your already lacerated 
heart. I have a duty to perform, and must per- 
form it. You cannot under any circumstances 


Y whe ep TF 
‘ RAS. 


be pemiiied to enter the room where your 


husband lies till after the jury have viewed the 

body to-morrow. So if there is anything you 

desirerfrom that apartment, it shall be brought 
ou.’ 

“Nothing,” she said. 
added quickly, ‘‘ Yes, yes. 
pocket-book.” 

‘““ Where is it, in the drawers?” asked the 
inspector. 

‘“No, no; it lies on the floor by the door. 
Yes, it was there I dropped it when that fearful 
sight met my gaze.” 

“Tt shall be fetched,’’ he said, and waved his 
hand to one of the men. 

The man departed, and in a few moments re- 
turned with the pocket-book of Grasper. 

Jane stretched out her hand to take it, 
ae inspector seized it, and moved her 
ack. | 

“YT must be sure,” he said, “that there is 


Then suddenly she 
I want a book—a 
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nothing within it which you could use to at- | 


tempt the destruction of. your own life.” 

“ Oh! no—no!, there is not—there is not!” 
cried Jane, making an attempt. to tear-it from 
his hold. ~ ara". 

Her tone and manner caused the inspector to 
fancy that there was, and he opened the clasp. 

As he did so, a paper fell at his feet. _ | 

The officer stooped to pick it up, but Jane, 
uttering a cry, flung herself before him. Rais 

“ You shall not touch it!” she eried. “ It is 
mine,” 

“< Let her have it, Simpson,’ said the inspector. 
‘¢ We have no wish to pry into any letter or such 
like. There is nothing here but a few papers, 
and therefore she can have the book.” | 
Jane had secured the paper, and crumbled it 
up in her hand tightly, as if fearful it would be 
wrested from her, and when the book was offered 
her, she hastily thrust it into her bosom. j 

‘““ Now, is there anything else you desire?” 
said the inspector. | 

‘“* Nothing.” , | 

“Then, gentlemen,” he added, turning to the 
doctors, ‘‘ I believe there is nothing to keep us 
longer.” 

“No,” said one. ‘‘I willsend this poor woman ~ 
a composing draught as soon as I get home,” 


*. 


The medical men turned upon their heels, and | 


left the room. 
# “‘ Simpson, you will remain till Mrs, Baintree 
arrives, and then report yourself at the station.” 

The man saluted his officer, and seated him- 
self in a chair opposite to Jane. | 7 

‘““ Again I ask you, ere I- leave, if I can send 
for your friends, or be of any service to you?” — 

** No, sir—no.” . 

‘‘ Then seek to compose yourself, and ask aid 
of heaven in your fearful trials. Anything that 
you wish for that can be done, shall not be 
denied you.” vi 

He turned from her with a sigh, and, beckon- 
ing to his men, strode from the room. 

The door closed behind them, and Jane and 
the officer, Simpson, were left alone. __ 

For some time neither spoke to the other. 
Jane was too much absorbed with her own grief, 
and the officer with watching her pale face and 
trembling form. ret 

But the silence became painful at last to the 
young officer, and he remarked, not knowing 
what else to say— 

*« You was very anxious about that paper and 
pocket-book, ma’am. So anxious, that I did not 
think the inspector would have let you had it.” 


Jane made no remark in reply; she only | 


tightened her fingers more tenaciously over the 
crumpled evidence ef her husband’s guilt, and 
sobbed aloud. ee 

‘“* Here—here,” she muttered, inwardly, “is 
that which would have saved him. But too 
late—too late! Oh! is it not a judgment upon 
me for.consenting at last to purchase his liberty. 
Why did I go—why leave my home, when, had 
I remained, he would still have lived? Oh! 
how cruelly have my hopes been broken—hopes 
that leaped to my bosom as my trembling hands 
touched that book. It contained the expected 


paper—contained that which could have trans | 


ported him. Oh! but for that fatal letter I~ 





nol 
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could have placed it in his hands—destroyed it 


before his eyes, and laughed to scorn the villain 
who has robbed me of my husband. But of what 
avail isit now? None—none. It cannot harm 
him, neither can it bring him back to life. What 
has it done for him—for me? Ay, what? Am 
I not a thief? Curses on it! It has plunged 
us both into crime. But no other eye shall see 
it. I will destroy it—hide it from men’s sight 
for ever; but how? Would this man would go 
—would that I were alone!” 

She raised her eyes and met those of Simpson. 

She was anxious to dispose of the fatal evi- 
dence, but saw that to attempt to burn or de- 
stroy it would excite the officer’s surprise and 
curiosity. 

This she had no wish to do. ; 

- She alone knew her guilt now, and she re- 
solved that none other should learn it. 

“Perhaps if I feign sleep he will leave the 
room,” she muttered ; “if only for an instant, 
it will enable me to get rid of the forged cheque, 
if not the book.” 

She laid her head back on the pillow of the 
sofa, and. closed her eyes. | 

But she could not stifle the long-drawn sighs 
and choking sobs which escaped her bosom. 

The officer leaned his elbow on the table, and 
supported His head on his hand, but watched 
through his open fingers the form and features 
of Jane Slater. — 

A feeling of drowsiness stole over him, but he 
shook it off, fearing that if he suffered himself to 
sleep only for an instant she would attempt to 
rob herself of life. 

The working of Jane’s face as she murmured 
to herself excited his suspicions, and though he 
pretended to doze, he was watchful and wakeful. 

He had no thought of what Jane contemplated, 


_ but he knew that she did not sleep, though he 


felt she would wish him to think so. 

He was a young man, and young in the force, 
but he was an acute observer and deep thinker, 
two qualities which, in after years, raised him 
high in the police force. 

or about half an hour both continued to be 
perfectly oblivious of the presence of the other. 

Then Jane opened her eyes, and looked to- 
wards him. 

His head still rested on his hand, apd he 
appeared to slumber. i 
~. slowly she arose into a sitting posture. 

Eagerly she strove to detect any sign or 
movement that might indicate he was aware 
of a change in her position. 

None came. 

Jane rose silently and stealthily to her feet. 

Still Simpson moved not. 

She opened her hand and noiselessly unfolded 
the crumpled cheque. 

Holding it between her finger “nd thumb, 
she moved cautiously towards the table, on 
which the candle burned. with a long wick. 

She stretched out her hand towards it. 

The paper was over the flame, which leaped 
up to enfold it in its embrace. 

But ere it caught, her wrist was seized and her 
arm forced back, while, with the other hand, 


_ Simpson tore the cheque from her hold. 
A seream escaped her lips, and she staggered. 


back|a few paces, then paused and gazed 


upon the tall form which had risen from its. 


chair, , 
For some moments she continued to gaze 


alternately at the officer’s face and the cheque in > 


his hand, and then, springing towards him, she 
cried— 

“ Give it me—give it me! 
to take it from me.” 

“‘ Excuse me,” he said, in acalm tone, “‘ what 
would you do with it ?” 

“ Destroy it—it is nothing,”’ 
in trembling accents. 

‘Then, why did you wait till you thought I 
slept, and then proceed in so stealthy and sus- 
picious a manner ?” | 

*“¢ [—I—oh, pray give it me. It does not con- 
cern you,’ she exclaimed, in a choking voice. 
“What would you do?” 

“Simply my duty.” 

“ But this is no part of it. 


You have no right 


she exclaimed, 


You were left here 


to prevent me laying violent hands upon myself, - 


not to take away any piece of paper I may wish 
to destroy.” 

“T am sorry ‘to do anything which may pain 
your feelings, especially when they are already 
painedenough. But your anxiety to possess the 
paper when it fell from the book, and your strange 
proceedings during the last few moments, leads 
me to consider that I should not return it to your 
hands till I know what it is.’’ 

‘It is a private ’—— 

» “If it is simply a private letter, its contents 
shall not be read by me. Ah!” he added, as he 
cast his eyes upon it for the first time, “a cheque!” 

Jane uttered another scream, and staggered 
back to the sofa. 

“ A cheque,” said Simpson, “drawn on the —— 
bank; signed, Ralph Grasper.” 

He folded it over once, and looking at Jane, 
exclaimed— 

“‘T should ill perform the duties I have sworn 
to’fulfil, did I not place this in the hands of my 
superiors.’ 

“You surely will not ’—— 

“However painful it may be to you, I cer- 
tainly shall do so. Iam not the man to seek to 
harrow the feelings of others ; but knowing what 
I do of the antecedents of your late husband, I 
will not part with this cheque. It may be 
nothing—it may be your own property. In either 
case no harm can come to you by its retention by 
me. I shall place it in the hands of my in- 
spector, who, I am sure, will not make any 
wrong use of it. Doubtless you think me harsh 
and unfeeling, but you misjudge me if you do so. 
I simply wish to do what my conscience assures 
me is right; and therefore I shall retain this 
cheque till I arrive at the station, and then give 
it into the hands of my inspector.” 

“You shall not—by heaven, you shall not!” 
cried Jane, thinking for the moment only of the 
erime she had committed, and the triumph of 
Grasper, when it came to his knowledge she had 
been found out. 

And springing upon the officer, she strove to 
tear it from his grasp. pio. 21 

But Simpson gently repulsed her with his left 
hand, and held the coveted slip of paper above 
his head, out of her reach, with his right. 
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“You cannot wrest it from me,” he said ; “nor | paper, and that some accomplice, though: heaven | 
knows by what means, has possessed him or her- — 


shall any one else!” 

As he spoke, the door of the room softly 
opened about half a foot, a cirenmstance which 
was not observed by the officer, his back being 
towards it, and an arm, with a hand more like 
the. claw of some wild animal than aught else, 
was thrust through the crevice; and as the 
words left the officer’s lips, the paper was torn 
from his hold, and the door again closed ere he 
could turn. 

Jane sank back on the sofa, and covered her 
face with her hands. She had recognized the 
mask of Spring-heeled Jack. 





CHAPTER LIT. 


THE ORUEL GUARDIAN—THE POCKET-BOOK. 


WHEN Simpson turned and found his gaze only 
rested on the closed door of the room, his asto- 
nishment was even greater than at the sudden 
loss of the cheque. ; 

For several moments he stood looking upon 
the painted panels—a circumstance which was 
favourable to our hero, for when at length he 
grasped the handle of the door in his hand and 
flung it open, the passage was deserted. 

At first he only looked cautiously out into the 
passage, but seeing no one, he strode out of the 
room. a 


The instant he had gone, Jane drew the pocket-. 


book from her bosom, and lifting up the swab of 
tlie sofa, thrust it under. 

Scarce had she done so, when Simpson returned 
to the room. 

The young officer’s face was pale, and there 
was a nervous twitching about the muscles of 
the mouth which betokehed that he had received 
a shock to his feelings. 

Silently closing the door behind him, he looked 


he had lifted to fall fom his hand, he muttered— 

““ Strange—very strange. I cannot under- 
stand it.” _ 

He fixed his eyes penetratingly upon the face 
of Jane Slater, as if he would there read a solu- 
tion to the mysterious disappearance of the 
cheque. 

But Jane kept her face partially concealed in 
her hands, and the officer sat down and turned 
his eyes to the door. 

_ For several moments he made no remark 
either to himself or his companion, but it was 
evident that his thoughts were busy. — 

At length he spoke. | 

His tones were harsh and quick. 

“ Mrs. Slater,” he said, “who stole that cheque 
from mywhand }” 

Jane hesitated ere she replied, then said— 

““ No one.” 

He echoed her words. 

** By some sleight-of-hand trick you have con- 
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self of it.” 
“There is no one here but ourselves and my 


poor dead husband,” said Jane, tears starting 


afresh at the mention of him who lay so cold and 
rigid above. 
course I shall not take the trouble to contradict 

ou. 
to say than that I shall be glad when your pre- 
sence is no longer needed here. I have enough 
to make me wretched without your insinuations,” 


She turned her gaze from him, and kept her ~ 
face averted, till a knock at the door announced 
the arrival of Baintree and his wife. 


A young woman, tall of stature, and not very 
intelligent in looks, was Mrs. Baintree, | 
There was something servant-gallish in her 
appearance, and Jane thought, the moment she 
entered, that she would be a personage of a very 
officious nature. - 
Consequently, the poor woman took a dislike 
to her at once. : {eS 
Of course, now she had arrived, there was no 


further excuse for Simpson to remain, and he | 


took up his hat to depart, beckoning Baintree to 
follow bim. : 

In the passage, however, the twoemen paused 
to converse in whispers, and Mrs. Baintree was 
beckoned out of the room by her husband. 

What the officer said to her, Jane could not 
hear, though she strove hard to catch the words, 
but she had no doubt it was to hear instructions 
to keep a sharp look-out on the actions. of the 
suicide’s wife. 

She was not absent long, for in less than a 
minute she returned to the room, and the street 
door closed behind the officers, whose heavy tread 
Jane heard with pleasure pass the house. __ 


The woman flung off her bonnet and shawl, | ° 
| ‘and bustled about the room. ae 
beneath the table, and then, permitting the cover | ° 


“Bless my soul!” she said, “‘ how can you sit 
here by eandle-light when its broad daylight ?” 
“‘T have other things to think of,” said Jane. — 


The woman flung open the shutters, blew out — 


the candle, suffering the long wick to smoulder 
and fill the room with an intolerable stench. 
“There! Now I shall make myself quite at 
home,” said the woman. ‘* Where’s the wood. 
to light the fire?” - P . 


‘In the coal cupboard, if you need it,” said 


‘Jane, shortly. 


“Need it, indeed! I should say I did, and a 
good cup of tea to warm me. Ive been dragged 
out of my warm bed at a moment’s notice, and I 
should think I did want a cup of tea. Some 
people have no thought only for themselves.” 

Jane sighed, but made no remark in return. 

“You drink tea, I suppose?” said the woman, 
after a pause, - 

_“ T care for nothing now, but to be alone with 
my own sad thoughts,” replied Jane. 


‘Ah! it’s no use grieving for what can’t be 


“You say you have it not, and of — 


If you will not restore it, I have no mote | 





helped. You can’t bring your husband back to | 
life, if you ery your.eyes out. Catch me grieving | 
about a maan who could do as he’s done—not I.” =| 


fi 


signed it your pocket.”’ 
“'What'?” he said. 
re repeated the words, 
he officer looked more puzzled than before. * Unfeeline woman.” said Jane. V4 
_ “Indeed, nothing of the kind. But the affair} Mrs, Baintree ead the a ond Canaan ! 
is a mystery which must be fathomed, for I am | almost fiercely, : = ne { 
the more certain that you have no ri¢ht with the} “T’ve got as much feeling as most people 
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slight ; and that she ha 
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though I don’t show it perhaps. . It ain't them 
as sighs and groans at bellows most as feels 
most. Oh! dearno. The heaviest grief is the 
soonest over. Those as cries most at a death is 
generally the first to get married again. Ain’t 
they now!” 

“1 am in no humour for conversation or argu- 
ment,” said Jane. 

“Oh! no, of course not. Perhaps you don't 


think I’m good enough to speak to, because I’m 


a policeman’s wife.’’ 

“* Pray desist,” said Jane. 

“Oh! yes, certainly. I mustn't open my 
mouth—oh! dear, no; it ain’t right I should; 
but I'm quite as good as—— But there, I won't 
hurt your feelings—oh! no; I’m too tender- 
hearted for that.’’ 

Poor Jane! she felt as if her heart would 
break. — 


Surely she was wretched enough, withont 
_ haying her misery added to by this woman. 


She rose from the sofa, and tottered towards 
the door. 

She intended to seek privacy in the little back 
parlour, but Mrs. Baintree sprang up from the 
fireplace and opposed her passage. 

' & Where are you going ?” she asked. 

“ What is that to you?” said Jane. 

“ Oh! it’s a good deal.” 

“Ts it?” | 

“Yes ; I’ve got orders not to let you out of 
sight.” qs | 

“ Not to let me out of-sight ?” 

* That’s it,” 

“What do you mean, woman?” | ~~ 

“ What I say. You can’t go anywhere with- 
out [ go with you.” 
* “Am Ia prisoner in my own house ?”’ asked 
Jane. 

“Well, I suppose you are. Now, look here ; 
I’ve had my orders to watch you, and I mean to 


t 


. do ita 


“ To watch me !” 
Se satee ns eae . 
“ Why should you watch me?” 
“Oh! you know,” 
“* Indeed I do not.” 
- “Tn course not. You don’t know anything 
about any cheques, do you ?” sneered-the woman. 
Jane started back. 
“T’ve got my orders, I can tell you ; and if 


_ you want to know what they are, this is them : 


I'm to keep a sharp eye on you, and see that 
you don’t attempt to get rid, of any papers or 
anything else as is in this house, as you are sus- 
pected of being as guilty as your husband 
was.” ) 

Jane’s face grew gradually paler and paler, 


. and the little strength she possessed deserted her. 


She tottered baek to the sofa, and fell, rather 
than sat down upon it; and a feeling of such 


_wretchedness stole oyer her, that she wished 


death would come. “ 
_ The woman gazed at her with a look of triumph 
in her coarse features. 

Ignorant, she was very susceptible to the least 

Ff been snubbed by Jane 

Slater could not be denied. 
_ But then her own self had been the cause. The 
poor woman’s heart was lacerated with anguish, 


ee ———————————— 


and she could i brook the uneonth style in 
which she had been addressed. 

Mrs. Baintree, however, could make ho-allow- 
ance for the other's feelings. 


She felt hurt at Jane’s manner, and a spirit of 


revenge took possession of her soul. 

She had been requested to keep a sharp eye 
on Jane by the young officer, simply because he 
considered it his duty to tell her to do so. But 
the young’ virago went beyond her orders to 
gratify a feeling of revenge, called forth by the 
py of her she had been called upon to remain 
with. 


Having been acquainted with the mysterious - 


loss of the cheque, she had jumped to the con- 
clusion that Jane was a professional forger as 
well as her husband, and that she would ill- 
become a policeman’s wife if she did not look 
upon her charge asa dangerous and desperate 
character. — 

This feeling gained in strength when Jane, 
wearied and annoyed by her tones and words, 
requested her to be silent, and from that moment 
she was the enemy of the forger’s wife. 

There is an old saying, “ That if you place a 
beggar on horseback he’ll ride to the devil,” and 
it may be added, ‘‘ That if those who have been 
drudges are placed in a position above others, 
they will prove cruel and insolent overseers.” 

It was so with Mrs. Baintree. . 

What was it to her, that the poor woman she 
had been deputed-to guard had lost her husband ? 
—that her heart was almost breaking with the 
agony of grief she suffered ? hs 

Nothing. 

The woman was weak, ill, and dispirited; and 
therefore her chance of showing her domineering 
spirit was the greater. C1 | 

It was but a poor triumph after all; but it 
gratified her mean and paltry soul 

Jane made no further offer to leave the room, 
but sat silent upon the sofa. 

The woman made the breakfast, but Jane par- 
took of none; her heart was too full to eat or 
drink. 

About mid-day several gentlemen, accom- 


‘| panied by the inspector, came to the house. 


They were the-jury, and the object of their 
visit was to view the body of the unfortunate 
forger. | LES 


A short time after this a shell was brought, — 


and the remains of the guilty but unfortunate 
man placed therein, and removed to the little 
back room, and Jane was informed that her 
ingress to her chamber was no longer prevented. 

Gladly did she seek it, but not till after Mrs. 
Baintree had spent nearly an hour above 
stairs. ji OY (i LEP 19% 

What her object was Jane did notveven care 
to inquire, although she fancied she could hear 
the drawers pulled open and closed more than 
once. 

- When she went up stairs there was no evidenee 
remaining of the fearful scene which had been 
enacted in that room on the night before. 

The pool of blood had been erased by the orders 
of the inspector, and everything put as smoothly 
as possible, out of respect to the feelings of the 
suffering wife, | 

As soon as she entered the room, Jane flung 
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herself on the bed, and burying her face in the 
pillow, sobbed aloud. 

“ When—when will my sufferings end!” she 
cried. ‘ Oh! why am I suffered to live this life 
of misery? Alas! the worst has not yet come, 
I fear, for 1 am more than suspected of being 
a criminal. That cheque I had so wished to 
destroy has been seen, will be spoken of, and 
I shall be traced as the thief who stole the 
hoary-headed villain’s pocket-book. Oh! I have 


‘left it below. Will she find it? What if she 


does? What can it matter what becomes of me 
now? They may drag me to prison! Shall I 
suffer more than I do now? No. Let it re- 
main then—let it be found—-brought forward 
in evidence against me—I care not ; for nothing 
can enhance my misery—nothing bring happi- 
ness again to this aching heart!” 

She buried her face still further in the 
pillow, and, wearied in mind and body, .at 
length:sank to sleep. 

Oblivious to all, she saw not, shortly after the 
shades of night had fallen, the policeman’s wife- 
bending over her, and, by the light of a candle, 
assuring herself that Jane Slater slept. 

“‘ Now,” said the woman speaking to herself, 
as she stole away from the side of the bed witha 
cat-like step, and silently closed the door behind 


her, “ now to search for anything I can find that 


may prove her to be what I think her—as guilty 
as her husband.- Who knows but I may search 
out something that mine may turn to account, 
and obtain for him a sergeant’s. stripes and a 
sergeant’s pay. It'won’t,be the first time a 
woman has raised her husband by her wit and 
perseverance. I feel certain that I .shall find 
something. _ Yes; I feel quite certain of that.” 

She silently went down stairs, and commenced 
a search of the front apartment. 

But nothing of an extraordinary character 
met her gaze. 

Taking the candle in her hand, she was about 
to proceed to the back room, when she recol- 
lected she had not looked beneath the mattress 
of the sofa. ; 

She turned and raised the swab, and the rays 


"of the candle fell upon the pocket-book, hidden |- 


there by Jane. | 

She grasped it eagerly, placed the candle upon 
the table, and opened it with trepidation. 

She was not much of ascholar, but she saw at 
e glance the name of Ralph Grasper on the first 

eaf. 

With a chuckle she. laid it upon the table, 
took up the candlestick, and walked towards the 
door, muttering — . 

“That’s something. I'll find something else 
yet, or I’m much mistaken.” 

She pulled the dogr open, uttered a stifled ery 
of terror, and let fall the light from her hand, 
which was instantly extinguished. 

In the doorway stood a tall figure, with a 
hideous countenance ; a white cloak fell from its 
shoulders, and its arm was extended towards 
her, while one word only rang in her ears— 

“ Wretch !” 

For some time she stood trembling in terror, 
then staggering to the mantleshelf she felt for a 
lucifer she had placed there in the morning, 
hurriedly struck a light, and looked around. 
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The figure was gone, and so also was the 


pocket-book she had left upon the table. 


—_— 





CHAPTER LIII. 


THE SUICIDE’S GRAVE—THE VILLAIN AND HIS 
PUNISHMENT. 


*¢ FELO-DE-SE!”’ 


Such was the verdict of the jury who sat on 


the inquest on the body of the forger suicide. 
James Slater was to be denied Christian burial. 


He had usurped God’s prerogative—he had 


taken that life which was not his own, and that, 
too, when in a sound state of mind, at least, so 
thought the jury, and he was to be buried like 
a dog at midnight, in the cross-roads.. ~ . 
What could it matter to that lump of inani- 
mate clay where they placed his bones to 
moulder into dust? — 
Wothing. %% 
He could rest as well in the cross-roads as in 
the consecrated ground. i 
To dust he must return. What mattered 
whether he mingled it with the road-side or the 
grass-bedecked mould of the churchyard, where 


sculptured stones with lying epitaphs rear their — 


heads, and mark the last homes of many whose 
hearts were as black, and whose crimes were as 
great, as the poor suicide’s, but whose failing had 
not been seen by the world. 


But though to that dead man it mattered little — 


where they placed his remains, to the living it 
was a bitter and lasting reproach. . 
#What could be more painful to the feelings of 
those who loved him in life, revered his memory 
in death, spite of his faults? rio 
"Tis those on- whom the weight of such a 
verdict falls with crushing effect. chef 
It was. another blow to the already suffering 
heart of the poor wife—an overwhelming blow, 
and bitterly did she feel it. © 
But against that verdict there was no appeal. 
The fiat had gone forth—James Slater must fill 
a suicide’s grave. . 
But was it just ? . Z 
On such a point there is always a difference of 
opinion among mankind. 
Jane Slater felt that her husband had bee 
driven to madness by the words she had written 
on that fatal night, and that in the height of his 
frenzy he closed his eyes upon the world, which 
had become hateful to him. ; j 
But the jury knew not this, and felo-de-se was 
their verdict. | 


. . 


The clocks of the various steeples were chiming + 


the quarter to midnight, when the body of the 
ill-fated man was carried from that once happy 
home in a common black shell, and jolted along 


on the shoulders of four rough men, to where — 


four roads met, about a quarter of a mile from 
the scene of the tragedy. 


Half the world was bathed in peaceful slum- . 


bers, and thought not, cared not, for the end of 
him who, in an evil hour, had broken the com- 
mandments and his poor wife’s heart. 7 
There was but one who closely followed his 
remains to the grave, and that one was her who 
so ardently longed to lay by his side. . 
Weeping piteously, Jane Slater strode with 
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steal silently up behind her, or notice that it 
held a fold of its long cloak up so as to hide 
its face. : 

It was a dark, damp [night, not a single star 
shed a ray of light in heaven’s canopy ; but 
suddenly the red glare of a torch lit up the scene 
with an unearthly lustre. 

Jane looked at the black hole and shuddered, 
then turned her gaze upon the box, and dropped 
her head upon her bosom, which rose and fell 
with the choking sobs she gave utterance to. 

No other sound broke the stillness, for even 
those rough men appeared to become impressed 
with the awful scene. 

They lowered the coffin slowly and silently 
into its last resting-place, as the shorter of the 
two men stealthily crept up to the side of the 
agonized wife. : 

When the shell had been deposited in its 
place, the silence was. broken by the man who 
held the torch saying—. 

“¢ Fill in quick. T's confounded cold!” 

“ No—no!” cried Jane; “not yet. Let me 
gaze upon him once more!” 

She staggered forward as she spoke to the 
edge of the hole. 

*“ Who is theré left to care for me now ?”’ she 
cried, as she tottered back. ‘‘ None—none!”’ 

An arm encircled her waist, and, in tones 
which made her blood curdle in her veins, the 
words in an hissing whisper saluted her ears— 

“ Yes, one—myself !” 

Jane turned now to meet the ardent gaze of 
Ralph Grasper. 

In an instant her form was drawn up to its 
full height. } 

Her tearful eyes flashed with a sudden fire. 

Her bosom swelled with emotions of insulted 
dignity instead of grief. 

She hurled the arm from her waist, and, in a 
voice which showed how acutely she felt the 
insult, she exclaimed— 

“Wretch! youhere?” . | 

“Yes, I’m here, as I would be ever, at. your 
side in moments of grief.” 

“« Accursed villain!” cried Jane, pointing to 
the grave which the men were fast filling in ; 
“‘ look upon your work! Glory in your triumph 
over the poor heart-broken wife! Oh! how 
callous is the heart of him who could come here 
to insult me with his presence at such an hour ! 
Begone, viper !—dastard !”’ 

“Hold! Jane Slater, or you shall rue your 
words !” 

“ Away, I say!” 
ee stretched forth her hands and pushed him 

ack. 

““ Again I say beware, or I will so embitter 
your life, that this moment shall have been the 
brightest in your existence! Viper! dastard! 
am I? But you are”’ 

“¢ What?” 

“Thief!” he whispered, 

wr Ae FP 

“‘Oh! ah! that startles you, does it?” he 
eried, still in the hissing whisper with which he 
had carried on the conversation. “TI lost my 
pocket-book—the forged cheque. They were 
stolen froma cab, I know the thief—and that 
thief is yourself! *? 
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staggered back, and nearly fell fainting 4 


Jane 
to the earth. 

‘You will be less violent in your speech I 
think!’’ he hissed. ‘ He who lies in that grave 
placed himself in my power, and felt the weight 
of my vengeance. Be wise, then, and make me 

our friend instead of your enemy!” 

“Oh! heaven!” gasped Jane, “‘ guide me how 
to act! ”’ outta 

‘© Be mine!” = 

“‘ This to me, and at such a time and place?” 
cried Jane. py 2 

“ Refuse, and ”’—— | a 

He seized her hand in his own, in a threaten- 
ing manner. ve! 

‘‘ Coward as well as villain!” hissed a voice 
in his ear, as a vice-like grip fastened on his 


throat, and he was held at arm’s length by the — 


tall cloaked figure, whom neither had before 
noticed. f 

So tight was the grasp upon his windpipe, 
that Ralph Grasper could utter no sound; but 
a slight scream escaped the lips of Jane, as by 
the dim light she saw the masked face of Spring- 
heeled Jacl. 

Backwards our hero bore the ruffian towards 
the grave which the men, eager in their task, 
were filling im, and saw nothing of what was 
transpiring beyond, then exerting all his power- 


ful strength, he hurled him' from him into’ the 
hole. | . 7 


“ There, accursed, heartless villain, rest with 
your victim !” exclaimed Jack. 

A ery escaped from Ralph Grasper now—a cry 
of pain and terror, then a shriek, that rang out 
upon the night air, and caused the men to pause 
in their work and fall back from the edge of the 
orave. 


The ruffian’s last ery had been called forth by 


a blow he had received on the head from the 


spade of one of the men as he fell backwards 
into the hole, and which, striking him upon the 


already injured temple, caused him excruciating — 


agony. | 
A scene of confusion naturally ensued. 


The ery of Grasper was echoed by that of Jane, ? 


| 
| 


who, half-fainting, fell upon her knees, 
In a moment Jack was by her side, 
He raised her to her feet. 
“Be not alarmed,” he cried; “the rufian 
shall not injure you.” = 
And he added, sinking his voice to a whisper— 
“The pocket-book and cheque shall never be 
produced against you. They are both in my 


possession, and shall be buried in the grave of | 


your unfortunate husband.”’ 

“ Oh! my preserver ’”’—— 

«¢ Efush !” 

The men assisted the half-stunned Ralph from 
the grave, whose bleeding and patched features 
looked truly hideous in the red 

ore him. — 

“ What’s this mean ?” said one. 2 
“ T will tell you, my friends,” said: Jack, ade 


vancing, but averting his face from the Tight, x0 | | 
4 s . ; 


that they should not see his mask. 


scoundrel has dared to insult the poor, heirth . 
broken wife of the man you have buried, even at } 
and T flung | 


the edge of her husband’s grave 
dastard into the hole.” : 
{ [ieee 


- . - ‘ ’ ‘ 
“ve SE 


lare of the 
| torch which one of them held up bef 
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hero, “the 
‘sinners as this—the protector of the weak and 


do by effecting my 
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“Serve him right,’ said the man with the 
torch, “if it’s true.” 

‘It is. And but that you were engaged with 
your labour you would. have seen and heard 
what I have, and served him the same.” 

‘ Tt’s a lie!”’ roared Grasper. 

“Tt is true, you unmanly scoundrel !’’ retorted 
Jack ; “and by heaven, if you dare molest this 
poor woman further, I will crush every bone in 
your body!’ | 

“ Get out, you old scoundrel !’’ cried the man 
with the torch. 

“ Serve him right to bury him,”’ said another, 


as Jane, sobbing, came to Jack’s side. 


The book and cheque,” she said, In a 
whisper. 

He grasped her arm with one hand, while 
with the other he dropped the pocket-book from 
beneath his cloak into the hole. , Bi 

“ They will be found.” 

*‘ Never fear. They are hidden for ever.” 

And as he spoke, he hurled with his foot a 
quantity of the loose earth over the edge of the 
hole into the grave} and by the light of the torch 


_ saw they were covered from view. 


A sigh of relief broke from her lips, and she 
tottered backwards. i 

“T say it’s a lie,’ cried Grasper, who had 
become fearful of the threatening looks of the 


men. “He is a villain, who dares not show his, 
face. If you are men, seize him. It is Spring-| 
heeled Jack!” _ J 


“ Spring-heeled Jack ?” broke from each 


throat. 

“Yes, The midnight marauder whom the 
police are seeking in every quarter, and for 
whose capture you will be well rewarded. Seize 


-him—seize him!” 


J ack turned quickly. 

The torch-light fell on his hideous mask. 

The men fell back startled, leaving Grasper 
alone. 

“ Yes, IT am Spring-heeled Jack,’’ cried our 
terror. of such hoary-headed old 


défenceless. Iam he, and good cause has this 
ruffiah to recollect me, for I have several times 
foiled his villainy. ‘There is a reward offered 
for my capture; but take me if you can, or 
follow me if you dare !*’ 
«“T'] have a shy for it,” exclaimed one of the 
men, springing forward with his spade upraised, 
Jack saw his danger, and was prepared for it, 
but he did not take one of those terrific leaps 
backward whith had so often saved him. 

He seized Grasper by the arms, and as the 
man attempted to strike him, he hurled the 
rascally merchant forward, and the blow intended 
for himself fell upon the shoulder of Ralph, who 
instantly sank to the ground beneath its force. 

Oh, heaven! you have killed him,” cried 
Jane. | 

“No such Inck as that,” said Jack. “My 


friend, you would have conferred a greater favour 


on society had you slain that man than you could 
capture.” 

e fellow, appalled at his own act, dropped 
2 spade, and stood looking half frightened at 


the prostrate merchant. 
The others, also, alarmed at their companion’s 
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rash act, flung down their implements, and raised — 
pape from the ground, paying no heed to our 
ero. 

“ Return home,” said Jack, in a whisper ; “I 
will follow to see that no harm befals you.” 

“But you are in danger. Seek your own 
safety, for now that I know that book is hidden 
there, I can defy him.” 

‘¢ Heed not me,” whispered Jack, “but retire. 
You have paid the last respect to the memory of 
your husband, and this is no longer a place for 


| you.” 


“ Heaven help me! would I were with him!” 
sighed Jane. 

“‘ Come, come,” whispered Jack, ‘‘ do not gratify 
the feelings of yon villain by a sight of your 
grief. Go.” 

‘No, you don’t go,” said Grasper, who had 
caught the last word. “ You shall not go.” 

“Who shall prevent me?” asked Jack. 

“This shall!’ exclaimed Ralph, taking a 


small pocket pistol from his breast, and levelling 


it at our hero, as he staggered a few paces forward. 

“ No—no—no!” cried Jane, flinging herself 
between them. ‘ You shall not harm him but 
through my body !”’ 

<< Curse him! he shall die!” exclaimed the 
merchant, furiously. 

Jane flung herself upon him, and strove to 
tear the weapon from his hold. 

“ Mfen—men!”’ she cried, “ will you aid a 
murderer ? *’ 

But ere either of those called upon made any 
reply, or Grasper could accomplish his purpose, 
Jack was upon him. 

Seizing his wrist, he tore the weapon from his 
hand, and laid its cold barrel upon the heated 
brow of the merchant. 

“Villain! why should I not blow your brains 
out?’ he cried. 

“ Spare him—spare him !”’ pleaded Jane, turn- 
ing quickly. 

“ Can you plead for him who slew your hus- 
band ?” asked Jack. 

“ T would not have you his executioner. You 
are too good to stain your hands in the blood 
of such a base-hearted, unfeeling villain'’’ said 
Jane. 

“6 Yes,”’ said Jack; “ he is even too bad to’ 
destroy.” | 

“But you ain’t, old fellow, now I’ve got you!” 
cried one of the men, seizing Jack by the shoulder. 
« Help, mates !—help !” 

With a thrust, Jack freed himself, and, spring- 
ing backwards, levelled the pistol at his would-be 


captors. 





CHAPTER LIV. 


THE ESCAPE FROM THE PATROL—JACK SEEKS 
SAFETY ON THE HOUSETOPS. 

Tue man must be brave indeed who can un- 

flinchingly stare into the barrel of a pistol when 

a, desperate man’s finger is on the trigger, and 

the weapon is loaded. 

Certain it is, that among those who stood 
before our hero, there was not one endowed with 
the amount of courage necessary to perform the 
feat. 


Tn terror and dismay they fell back, and 
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Grasper slunk behind the man who had struck 
him. 
A considerable distance was soon left between 
Jack and his would-be captors. 

Jack could fairly have laughed outright at the 
figures they cut in the strange, dim light. 

“© Why don’t you take me ?” he said, at length. 
‘‘ Ts not the reward offered for my capture suffi- 
cient? Ifnot, I have no doubt that, to gratify 
his revenge, yonder cringing rascal will double 
it out of the sums of money he has wrung from 
those who have had dealings with him.”’ 

“T’ll treble it,’ cried Grasper, “though it 
ruined me. I'll treble it.’”’ 

‘“‘ Kind of you,” said Jack. ‘‘But hark you, 
Ralph Grasper ; on the first attempt of either 
man to endeavour to avail himself of your offer, 
T’ll send a bullet through your brain.” | 

“Don’t attempt it, then, my good men—don’t 
attempt it,” said the merchant, quickly, as one 
man made a step forward. ‘“ But he shall pay 
dearly for this night’s work, and so shall she. I 
put her husband in jail, and there she shall go 
too. He broke it only to cut his throat, and 
there lies in his suicide’s grave.”’ 

*< Oh, unfeeling monster !” cried Jane. 

*€ You shall find me so. You have robbed me. 
I have proof of it—proof from the police, and 
you shall suffer—bitterly suffer for it.”’ 

“ Heed him not,” said Jack ; ‘‘he is powerless 
to harm you, other than by his cruel words.” 

“Think so—think so,’ he cried, joyfully. 
“But your hopes shall soon be annihilated.” 

“Look you, you scoundrel,’ said Jack, “ it 
will be the worst day’s work you have done yet 
—and you have done many—if you, by word or 
deed, cause this poor woman another pang. See 
that your villainy rests where it is, or it would 
be better for you we never met.” 

Then turning to Jane, he said— 

“Go now, and fear not. This scene is pain- 
ful in more ways than one. Let me beg of you 
to go home.”’ 

“ Home ?”’ 

Saves. 

“ What is home to me now ?”’ 

“‘ A place where, at least, you will be free 
from the sight of that man’s face and the sound 
of his voice.” 

“*T fear lest he will follow me and again urge 
his hated proposals,’’ said Jane. 

“* He dare not.” 

‘““ Ah! but he is bad enough to do so,” she 
replied. 

“True; but not while I am near you,” said 
Jack. ‘Besides, he is suffering too much from 
the treatment he has received to prevent you 
reaching home unmolested.’’ 

“Then I will go; but oh! be careful of your- 
self. Your kindness to me has made you many 
enemies.” 

“ IT fear them not.” 

“ They are many—you are one.” 

“No matter. This weapon is a match for 
them ; and if not, they could never overtake me,” 
said Jack. 

“God bless you, then. I shall never forget 
your kindness to me and him who has gone.”’ 

“ Who?” 

*€ My husband.” 


* Your husband ?” 

“Ves. Mrs. Baintree told me that aman ina 
mask aided him to escape, and I know it must 
have been you,” said Jane, in a whisper. 

‘““Hush! Who is Mrs. Baintree?” 

“ The woman who has been set as a watch over 
me.” 

“Her from whom I got the pocket-book, and 
gave such a fright?” asked Jack. 

““T know not; for till now I knew not you 
had it.” " 

“Do not mention that you know who aided 


your husband to escape, though I wish to heaven 


now I had never done so,” said Jack. 
“T will not.” 


While speaking, Jack kept his eyes fixed upon — 


Grasper and the men, and observed that they 
were gradually drawing nearer to him. 


“ They intend to make another attempt,” he _ 
“‘ Away with you, and doubtless 


said, quickly. 

we shall meet again ere long.” a 
The woman cast one more look towards her 

husband’s grave, then turned and left the spot. 


Jack also shifted his position a few paces back, _ 


and either from accident or design, the torch 
went out, leavine the place as dark as pitch. 
Thinking it to have been designedly extin- 
guished, so as to enable the men the better to 
effect his capture, Jack bounded away some dis- 


tance further, and shaded his eyes with his - 
hands, and looked towards the grave near which , 


the men stood. 


His eyes quickly becoming accustomed to the 
sudden darkness into which he had been plunged, © 
he could perceive two of the men coming to- 


wards him. 
* All right,” thought Jack. 


limbo. 
by, and they shall have it.” 

He flung himself down upon his hands and 
knees, and waited for the men to come up. 


He had only to wait a few seconds when they 


were close upon him. 


Then up he bounded quickly, striking out his — 


clenched fist as he did so. 


The blow fell fair between the eyes of the 


foremost man, and sent him down as if shot. 


The other made a grasp at our hero, but Jack ~ 


cleared him, and alighted some seven or eight 
feet beyond him. 

Turning quickly ere the man could recover 
from his surprise, he dealt the fellow a heavy 
kick in the back, which sent him sprawling over 
his companion. 

“ Have you got the villain?” cried Grasper, 
tottering up to near where Jack stood. 

“To be sure they have,” said Jack. 
he is.” 

“‘ The devil!” cried the merchant, retreating 
upon perceiving that Jack stood before him. 

“No, sir; but what you are not—a man,” 
answered Jack, thrusting him aside. ‘I’m off 


now. But mark me, do not further molest that 


woman, or our next meeting may be fatal to you.” 


So saying, he darted off in the direction where 


Jane Slater had gone. . 
He had not proceeded far, however, before he 

heard the soun 

the road at a quick gallop. 


“They are bent — 
upon earning the reward, and placing me in 
They deserve something to recollect me 


‘ 
“ Here 


of a horse’s hoofs coming along 


= 


3 
—_— —-—- 
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“ Hallo!” he muttered; “‘who’s this? It 
must be the patrol, and doubtless he has heard 
at the cross road 1 am about this quarter. I’ve 
no wish to fall in with the fellow; but there is 
no help for it.” 

In another minute a mounted patrol reined in 
his steed, as he called out, in a gruff tone— 

“ Who goes there ?” 

¢ A man, to be sure,” said Jack. 

“ Yes ; and the one I want, or I’m much mis- 
taken.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked Jack, 
in a feigned tone of surprise. 

The man urged his horse close up to our hero, 
and bending in the saddle, exclaimed— 

“You're the man!” 

“ Me 2? ? 

“ Yes.” 

“ What man ?” 

«¢ Spring-heeled Jack.” 

“Am I?” 

‘¢ You are.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“¢ By your mask.” 

“Oh! So you want me, do you?” said Jack, 
coolly. ¢ 

“ I do.’ 

“ What for?” 

“To take you into custody.” 

On what charge? ” 

“¢ Several.” 

“ That’s a vague answer.” 

“Clear enough for you. But if you wish for 
a better, for nearly killing an old gentleman, and 
assaulting two men at the cross road engaged in 
burying the body of a suicide,” replied the patrol, 

lacing his hand on one of the large pistols in 
his holsters. “ It’s no use attempting to resist, 
Jack, and your jumping will avail you nothing. 
A bullet can leap farther than you can, and fly 
ever so much faster.” 

“Then if I attempt to get away, you will 
shoot me?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Will the law allow you to do that?” asked 
Jack. 

“JT think it will, if you resist it,’ was the 
reply. 

“Then, of course, it would be madness for 
me to attempt to fly.” 

“Tt would.” 

“ Well, 1 suppose I must give in.” 

“* You had better.” 

“ T surrender.” 

“That’s wise of you, Jack. It’s better to go 
quietly.” 

““ Of course it is.” 

The patrol took his hand from his pistols with 
the intention of seizing Jack’s arm, which he 
intended to fasten to the horse’s trappings, when 
our hero stepped back and levelled his pistol at 
_ his head. 

“Hold!” said Jack. ‘‘ I’m a good shot, and 
if you attempt to place your hand on your hol- 
sters, I'll take off your fingers with a bullet.” 

** Ah!” exclaimed the man. 

“ You will cry ‘oh!’ if you do not take my 
advice.” 

* Do you resist ?”’ 

“ Capture, do you mean ?” 





S-Yesi? 

“Most decidedly. I have a great objection 
to being dragged to prison; I love freedom too 
much, my friend.” 

“You know not the consequences of such an 
act as this.” 

“You are wrong there.” 

“Then you must be mad.” 

““T should be to allow you to take me,” said 
Jack, with a grin. “Be careful, now. The 
moment you move your hand to the holster, off 
go your fingers.”’ 

he man drew back his hand, and placed it 
upon the hilt of his sword. 

As he drew it from its scabbard, Jack dealt 
the horse a kick in the stomach, which caused 
the animal to rear up so suddenly that the patrol 
was thrown violently to the ground. 

Slipping the weapon quickly into his breast 
pocket, Jack bounded away along the road with 
the speed of an antelope. 

He knew not whether the man was stunned or 
not by the fall; if not, he felt sure he would 
soon be in the saddle and in hot pursuit. 

So Jack made the best of his time, and strug- 
gled hard to reach the inhabited part of the 
road, believing that he could the better evade 
capture there than in the open country. 

“If I should be taken now,” he muttered to 
himself, as he ran, “ that villain, Grasper, would 
be persecuting this poor woman again, and 1 
have every wish to shield her from his insults. 
What’s that? By heaven, the fellow’s in the 
saddle again, and in hot pursuit! Ill wager he 
has taken the precaution to take his pistols from 
the holsters this time ; and if he has, that fall will 
have so incensed him that I cannot expect much 
mercy at his hands. Flight is my only chance 
now.” 

It was evident that the patrol was coming on 
at a furious rate, and Jack redoubled his exer- 
tions to reach the row of houses a short distance 
ahead, ere he was overtaken. 

In this he succeeded, and bounding up he went 
over the garden wall of the first house, which was 
thickly covered on the top by broken glass bottles. 

However, Jack cleared them easily, and 
alighted safely in the centre of a bed of choice 
plants. 

“It’s too bad,” he muttered, “to destroy 
people’s property like this ; but then my life is of 
more value to mé than a few flowers which can 
be replaced. 

He heard the patrol pass by the next moment 
at a furious pace. 

“ Escaped this time,” he said, as he looked 
around him as well as the darkness would allow 
him to see. ‘‘ Hallo! we should never hallo till 
out of the wood.” 

This last remark was called forth by the 
sudden ceasing of the clatter of the horse’s hoofs. 

The man had reined in his steed, and had 
risen in his stirrups, and was endeavouring to 
look over the garden wall, believing that Jack 
had taken refuge beyond it. 

Jack suspected this was what the patrol was 
after, and not wishing to be discovered, he 
hurried across the garden towards an outhouse 
he could discern through the gloom, and quickly 
got behind it. 


A ———————————————— a ee 


1 shield me from observation.” appeared to come from a neighbouring chimney; | 


|. started from its nest to seek the morning meal 5 
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| 1) > | later he would make his. way into the road, when | 
In a few moments there was a loud knocking, the could be easily capturea., - yr 4 oa 46 |) 
and Jack knew that the patrol was arousing the}, The-hour flew by, however, and J ack still, ept.. | 
inmates of the house, in order to obtain admis-|his position, gazing with admiration upon. the, . 4 
sion to the grounds. | scene before him, or turning a smilinglook down | 
“‘ T musn’t stop here,” said Jack, “ and where | upon the two horsemen as they conversed to- 
to go puzzles me, for the whole neighbourhood | gether in the street below. — ye 
will be aroused ina few minutes. In the road] At length the clock of a distant steeple chimed 
I shall stand little chance against the horse, and|the half-hour after five, and the; patrol rode 
in these gardens I am pretty sure to be discovered. | slow away. ‘roti 
Thaveit. The roof, if there’s a means of reach-| Waiting a shdrt time, Jack was about, to de- 
ing it. The day will soon break, and a view of| scend, but resolving to take one more look upon. | 
the rising sun from an eminence is worth séeing.| the gorgeous’ scenes he sprang 'to the top, of a 
Oh! there’s a foothold there, and so I shall| high chimney-potj and» scanned the eastern ho-.. 
manage it easy enough, and my dark cloak willjrizon. A scratching kind | of sound, | whic 


Here he paused and listened. 























Without more ado, Jack clambered up of to}caused him to gaze towards it, and the next 
the roof of the outhouse, and thence on to a|moment a brush protruded from a pot before 
window-sill. Then grasping at a water-pipe, he; him. nel, Kofaoed- 7 
drew himself up by its aid, till he reached the| “A sweep!” he said; “I must Vacate my 
roof, and laying himself flat down upon the tiles, | post, or I shall be blinded with soot.” roy » te 
rested from the exertions he had made to reach} He was about to leap: dowm to the roof, when 
it, and listened for any further sounds that might |the head and shoulders of a young sweep pro~ 
come to his ears. truded. from the chimney-pot, and Jack, ever | 

aS |} anxious for futh, slipped on his mask, drew him- | 
self up to his full height, and extended lisarms | — 
widely. *f tot Jan = . 

The lad turned, and his gaze falling upon the . 
tall, ghostly figure and hideous face of our hero, ; 
he uttered aloud cry of terror, and, losing all | 
power, slipped back down the chimney, never | 
stopping in his course till he reached the room 
below, on the floor of which he rolled, screaming — 
and bellow! «vy all the force of his lungs. 

The devil! the devil! the devil!” 9 
and, lifting their head from beneath their wine,| His voice not only aroused the servant-of-all- _ 
carolled forth their hymn of praise ‘for the | work, who had risen to admit him, but also her — 
coming day. - {master and mistress, aid a young lady who re- . 

The lark rose from the grass, warbling its joiced in the title of mistress’s darter... rd A, 
wild music as it took its heavenward flight ; the} The servant Mary, who at the time was pre= 
rook, with flapping wings and discordant noise, | paring bréakfast, rushed hurriedly into the room =| 
to learn the cause of the disturbance, and per- 
and then streaks of burnished gold spread over | ceiving the little fellow rolling on the: floor, at 
the sky, and the bright orb of day threw its re- once came to the conclusion that he was injafit: _ 
fulgent light over the earth. The first thing she did was to scream, the Se, 

Slumbering nature awoke. cond to shriek, and thé third.to rush like mad 

Then streaks of smoke rose towards the clouds, |into the kitchen, where she nearly overturned | 
the hum of voices broke upon the air, and the thé table and upset the éofiée-pot. hd, To (A AT 
quick tread of the artisan was heard on his way| , Brought a little to her senses by this e ca i 
to toil, and still Jack stood upon the housetop, |she hurried to the sink, and quickly filled alarge — 
gazing towards the east, watching the changing | jug with water: rt ssoqara t [is ¥e Se 
hues of the clouds, and almost lost in rapture at} With this she hurried back to the apartment 
the magnificent sight before him. where the puny sweep was. - _ DA TTR 

Those who have never stood on an eminence| The boy had scrambled to his fest, but the 
and watched the rising sun have lost a treat | look of fright still remained on his features: > 
indeed, and he whose heart could not be warmed! The moment, Mary appeared in the doorway 
by its beauties must be cold indeed. he burst forth with the ety which’ had “before | 

The patrol, unable to discover our hero in the | alarmed her La | 
garden, had gone on his way, but when Jack had] ‘The devil! oh, the devil!” ét bahetad 
mniade up his mind to abscond and seek to gét out} “ Poor fellow !” Skid Mary, seizing thie jug by 
of the locality, he perceived him returning in| the handle, ‘‘so young, and such a suffere a ak 
company with another mounted officer, and} And then she fling the contents of the jug fair | 
therefore concluded that it were better td re-|in his faee, and darted back, calling loudly on 
main where he was for the present. her master and mistress. } Bis ie Sam by 

Satisfied that he was still about, the patrol| The shock to his system caused aie éold 
kept a sharp look-out in all directions, but made | water added to his terror, and the young fee" it 
no attempt to arouse the inhabitants. howled and screamed furiously, causing the maid 

They evidently had no suspicidn of his tite! to pull to the door of the apartment; ‘andvadd to} 
whereabouts. They believed he was secreted’|'the confusion by loud eriés OF) 
somewhere in the garden, and that sooner or} “Master !— Missus!— Miss Jane !—oh, do 
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CHAPTER LV. 


THE SWEEPS TERROR—A SCENE IN THE PARLOUR 
OF A SUBURBAN VILLA. 









Stowty broke the morning—slowly from the 
east the light clouds driffted, chasing the dark 
vapours of night, which rolled on before the 
coming sun. 

The feathered songsters, one by one, awoke, 
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come down! He’s mad, and we shall all be 
murdered! Mr. Pratt!—Mr. Pratt! Ob, do 
get up—do—do!” 


_ “What's the matter, Mary ?” cried Mr. Pratt, | 


from his bedroom. 


he'll murder us all, sir. Oh, do come down, sir! 
Do, sir—do !”” 

- Not only did Mr. Pratt hurry on his garment, 
but also Mrs. and Miss Pratt, a showy young 
lady of eighteen, who, flinging a morning 
Nhe Lee around her graceful form, flung open 
her bedroom door, and hurried down the stairs. 

“Goodness gracious, Mary! what is the 
matter ?” she cried. 

“ Oh! miss! oh! miss! he’s stark staring 
raving mad!” was the reply. 

ce Who 2 3? y a0 

“ The—the—Oh! he’s so flabbergasted, miss, 
that I—oh! dear!—oh! dear!” 

“ What is all this about ?” 

“ The devil, miss! ” 

“ The devil, you silly girl 2?” 

“ Yes, miss.” — ur Site 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ The devil, miss! He says the:devil!’” 

“Who?” 

“ The sweep.” 

“ Do tell me what it’s all about. There, don’t 
shake like that, but. tell me all about it—the 
cause of this disturbance, I mean.” 

“Yes, miss. You see, miss, I—oh! dear! 
I’m so frightened !”’ ol) 
_ Miss Pratt pushed the girl on one side, and 
entered the parlour, where she encountered the 
young sweep trembling like an aspen leaf, and 
looking fearfully at the chimney he had been 
commissioned to cleanse. > a “¥ 

“What is the meaning of this noise?’” she 
asked. 5, 

“Th—the de—de—devil!” cried the boy. 
“ He’s on the top of the house, looking don 
the chimney.” er 

At this moment, a. brick, loosened by the boy’s 
descent, fell with a loud crash on to the stone. 

_ “Here he is!—oh! here he is!’’ cried the 
‘boy. ‘Murder! Save me!—oh! save me!” 

And he rushed up to Miss Pratt, threw his 
“arms around her, and buried his wet sooty. face 
in the clean folds of her morning wrapper. — 

“ Go away, you nasty, dirty little rascal—go 

-away!”’ cried the young lady, endeavouring to 
shake him off. are: : 

“ Do—do—don’t !—oh! don’t let him touch 
me!” cried the boy, twining his sooty arms 

around her. | 

“ Richard—Richard !” cried the young lady, 
endeavouring to shake him off. “Oh! make 

haste—make haste ! The sweeper’s gone mad !” 

“No, Tain’t mad! ft’s the devil !—it’s the 

devil! He’s coming down the chimney! Oh! 
save me, some one!” yelled the boy. — 

And in his terror, he clutched at Miss Pratt’s 
dress, which he sooted from one side to the other, 

the soot smearing her all over, and, which being 
wet with the water which they had thrown over 
him, came off easily. 

Mr. Pratt here entered the room, but stood 

transfixed with surprise the moment he'entered 


“the ‘apartment. 


~~ > 
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eried the lady. 
he'll spoil my wrapper.” 
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“Get away, you hasty, dirty, little rascal!” 
“Oh! Richard, take him away, 


Down came another briek clattering against 


“Oh! don’t let 


- vr the bars of the stove. 
‘“The—the sweep, sir; he’s gone mad, sir—| 


“Murder!” cried the boy. 


him come—don’t, don’t!” 


And leaving go his hold of Miss Pratt he 
rushed at Mr. Pratt, whom he caught round the 
waist, and clung to like grim death. * | 

Mr. Pratt had ‘only waited to put on his boots 
and trousers, and the sooty hand of the sweep 
resting on his shirt-front, turned the spotless 
white linen front to the colour of a soot-bag. . 

“You young imp,” growled the gentleman, 
“what do you mean by playing up such pranks 
as this ?” 

“Oh! sir, the devil—the devil!” was all the 
boy could say in answer to the gentleman. 

“< Are you mad ?” 

“No; Pm”— 
~ “Take your hands off, you black villain!” 
cried the man, hurling the youngster off him, 
and sending him into the fireplace, where he 
floundered about among the loose soot which 
had fallen from the chimney. 

“Send for a policeman,” cried Miss Pratt. 
*“Here’s a state the little wretch has made me 
in. Only look at me ; all thisnice clean wrapper 
spoilt !” 

“Oh! don’t—don’t,” roared the boy, springing 
to hisfeet. ‘It-ain’t my fault, it’s the devil’s!” 

“ The devil take you!” roared Pratt. 

And-in his rage at the state the sooty little 
varmint had made him-in, he rushed with up- 
raised hand towards the boy. 

“Tl kill you, you little villain,” he yelled, 
“Tl kill you!” . 

At this juncture Mrs. Pratt entered the room, 
surprise and terror on every lineament of her 
features, and the boy, fearful of chastisement, 
and anxious to'escape, ran full butt against her 
as she entered. 

The knock caused her to roll over, and down 
on top of her went the young sweep, covering 
her with soot. : 

The lady screamed loudly, and so did the 
sweep, while Mr. Pratt swore as he never swore 
before, and Miss Pratt called loudly for the 
police. 

A scene of confusion that beggars description 
now ensued. 

Kicking, plunging, and screaming, the sweep 
endeavoured to scramble to his feet. 

Yelling with terror, and not knowing what 


| she did, Mrs. Pratt grappled with the sooty little 


rascal. 
Mary rushed to the street-door, and yelled 
loudly for help, while Mr. Pratt had all his’ 


“work to do in:holding his sister, whom the 


excitement had caused to swoon away. 

Meantime Jack, who had been a listener down 
the’ chimney, and who felt it was high time to 
reach terra firma, descended by the way he had 
got up, and springing over the wall, hastily 
slipped off his mask, and appeared at the front 
door at the moment that the maid-of-all-work 
called loudly for assistance. 

“What is the matter?” eried Jack, in tones 
of surprise. ‘ What is the matter ?” 


s - ie 
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“Oh, sir—do come in, sir! There's a sweep 
gone mad, and he’s rolling missus about on the 
oor! Oh, do come in, sir, I'm so frightened !” 
Jack could well believe that, for the girl’s face 
was as white as a ghost’s, and she shook in every 
imb. 

“*T do not like to intrude,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t mind that, sir—do come,” cried 
the girl, catching him by the arm, and dragging 
him into the passage. . 

Nothing loth, Jack went into the parlour, and 
as he perceived how matters stood, he burst into 
a loud peal of: laughter. ari ders 

Covered with soot stood Mrs. Pratt, who had 
risen to her feet, holding by the hair of his head 
the young sweep, pinned firmly against the wall 
of the parlour, while Mr. Pratt was holding his 
sister, and in vain endeavouring to bring her to 
consciousness by fanning her face with a book 
which he had taken from a side-table. ? 

Their faces, hands, and dresses besmeared with 
soot—the half-frightened, half-angry expression 
of their features, and the grotesque attitude. of 
the little party was too much for the risibility of 
our hero, and, leaning his back against the door- 
post, he laughed long and loudly. 

At length he managed to gasp out— 

“What, in heaven’s name, is the matter 
here?” 

“The matter?” echoed Pratt. 

“This little villain ”—began his. wife. 

“The devil !” yelled the boy. | 

*“« This wretch—this demon—this sweep,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Pratt, “is mad—quite mad! Look 
at him—see what he’s done! Oh, sir, do get a 
policeman—send for his master—anything—so 
that we.get him away from here! ”’ 

“Be calm, my good woman,” said Jack, “and 
take your hand from the boy. The little fellow 
is alarmed—frightened.” 

_ “But he'll fly at us—he flew at me just now, 
and if he bites we shall all die of hydrophobia,” 
cried Mrs. Pratt. 

“Pll take care that he does not harm you, my 
good lady,” said Jack. “Let go of him—you 
hurt the lad.” | 

Thus addressed, the lady released her hold of 
the young sweep, and sprang quickly to the other 
side. of the room. | 

“Now, boy, what's the meaning of this?” 
continued Jack, looking at him sternly. 

‘“‘Gh—oh—oh!” was the only answer he re- 
ceived to his question. 

’ Jack stooped, quickly adjusted his mask to 
his face, and raising his head, cried— 

Tell me at once !”’ . 

A yell of terror broke from the boy’s lips, and 
he sprang across the room, and clutched wildly 
at Mrs, Pratt. 

Slipping his mask off again, Jack turned to 
the lady. 

e Oh, the devil!” yelled the boy. ‘“ Hide me 
—hideme! It’s the devil—it’s the devil!” 

And in his terror he drew the light morning 
garment of Mrs. Pratt around him. 

With a cry of mingled rage and terror the 
lady endeavoured to shake him off. 

Butin vain. Terror had lent him strength, 


and he only clung the tighter, yelling all the 
while— 


12 AUG 


‘ 


Ti 


““ Oh, it’s the devil!” 

“* He’s mad,” said Jack, “quite mad. We had 
better secure him, and then send for his master, 
Oh ! here’s his bag. It will answer as well asa 
straight-jacket. Put him in that, and secure it 
round his neck, and he can do no harm then.” 

He made a movement asif to seize the lad, 
when the young sweep yelled loudly, and, break- 
ing away from the lady, dashed. madly for the 
door, where the maid-of-all-work stood trembling 
and powerless to move, and against whom, in his 
eagerness to escape, he ran full butt, knocking 
her backwards into the passage, and losing his 
own balance in the concussion, rolled over her, 
yelling and screaming as if the devil himself had 
really got hold of him. - | Paty ak. 

Struggling to his feet, he dashed along the 

assage, and out of the street-door into the road, 

eaving our hero to gaze upon as comical and 
curious a scene as ever he witnessed in his life, 
and, spite of all his endeavours, he could not 
prevent himself from shrieking with laughter. 


Under the pretence of flogging the young 


sweep, he made his way out of: the house, and, 
pulling the door to behind him, hurried on his 





| CHAPTER LVI. 
JACK AND THE JEW—LEVY IN A FIX, _ 
On went the cab. containing Mr.. Levy, the 
Jew, clothier, and our hero for some . distance 
down the Mile End-road,: before Jack again 
addressed the Israelite. - - 

“Mr. Levy,’ he said, at last, “do you not 
think that you are a most confounded scoun- 
drel ?” ; <a 

“Holy Moses!” groaned, Levy,. his teeth 


7) 


chattering more, with cold than fright, “what _ 


a thing it is to be persecuted.” re 

“Don’t you think you ought to be prose- 
cuted ?” asked Jack. Ln ante eee 

“Our race have been persecuted for years, 
but the day of reckoning. will come, when the 
Gentile ”—— , | | a 

“Bosh!” said Jack; “‘ you canting old hum- 
bug, when that day of reckoning comes,.you will 
have a sad account to answer for.. How many 
do you think you have robbed and cheated in 
your time? Iam not particular as to the units, 
the tens will do. Now, how many?” r 

“Father Abraham.” | 

“Never mind about him, but answer my 
question,” said Jack.;- - | 

“<Not one!” 3 . 

“That’s a —— but I will not be so rude, Mr. 
Levy,” said Jack, ‘‘ as: to,use such an epithet ; 
but you speak falsely for all that. Come, now, 
Mr. Levy, make me your confidant.. How many 
have you robbed directly or indirectly, legally 
or morally, in your lifetime ?” 

**Me rob! Holy Moses, it’s myself that’s 
being robbed daily, hourly ; myself—yes, my- 
self,” groaned the Israelite. 


“And yet you are a thriving, prosperous man, | 


Mr. Levy ?” said Jack. 
“Me!” 
¢ You.” 


“No—oh, no! I’m ruined—always 


ruined by the hated Christians. I employ—l 
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give them work, and they rob me. I pay them} 
Mmonish, and they grumble. They are never 
satisfied, never—never !”’ 

“Ah! Mr. Levy,” said Jack, “it would bea 
gad thing for the poor devils who have to obtain 
their bread by labour, were such as you the only 
employers.” 

“Such as me?” 
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police-station, and ’’—— 
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““They would thrive and prosper. I give too 
much for my work, for I’ve got a kind heart, and 
so I am imposed upon. First I’m robbed, and 
then I’m insulted, and when I ask for justice, 
I am smitten on the cheek, dragged to the 
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heeled Jack,” interrupted our hero. “ Well, how 
do you like my company ?” 

“* Not at all.” 

“You don’t ?” 

a4 No.” 

“I’m sorry for that, because you see, Mr. 
Levy, (’m a first-rate fellow.” 

“* You're a—— ”’ 

He paused. 

He did not like to finish the sentence, lest 
Jack should take umbrage at it. 

“What am I, Mr. Levy ?”’ 

“¢ Nothing.” 

‘Oh, but you'll find you’re mistaken.” 

“Shall [!” : 

“Yes, before we part.” 

The Jew heaved a deep sigh. He fain would 
have called to the driver to stop, and have given 
Jack into the charge of the police, but he 
dreaded lest our hero might proceed to violent 
acts, so he concluded to remain quiet, and let 
matters take their own course. He crouched 
up in the corner of the vehicle, and inwardly 
cursed Jack, and every Gentile in Christendom. 

They were nearing Whitechapel, when the 
Jew, putting his head from the window of the 
vehicle, called to the driver to pull up. 

“ Do you get out here?” asked Jack. 

(74 Yes.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t think I shall let you,” he said. 
‘IT wish to go to the West-end, and as you are 
such charming company, I cannot afford to lose 
you.” 

“But I must get out here. Stop! driver— 
stop!’ he roared, leaning half out of the win- 
dow. 

“ All right, sir,” said the man, pulling up. 

Jack pulled the Jew back into the vehicle, and 
thrusting his head out, cried— 

“Go on, driver. Why don’t you go on ?” 

The words and the change-of voice caused the 
driver of the vehicle to look hastily round. 

The Jew turned to the opposite window. 

‘Stop! stop!” he cried. 

“Go on!” exclaimed Jack. 

The man, puzzled, leaped from his box, 

“ What the dev-— oh! I’m blowd!” 

He had got a glimpse of Jack’s mask, and 
started back as if shot. 

“Let me out!” cried the Jew, who had tried 
the handle of the door, but was detained by 
Jack, who had caught hold of his coat. 

‘Will you oblige me by driving on ?” said 
Jack. 

The man made no reply. He could only stand 
and stare in amazement and terror. 

““ Will you oblige me by moving your vehicle 
on!”. said Jack. 

“Who the devil are you?” cried the driver. 
“JT didn’t take you for a fool.”’ . 

“My friend, it would be as well if you did not 
take my name in vain,” said Jack. 

“ Your name?” 

“Yes. 

“Tm blessed if 1 know what youmean or how 
you got here, whoever you are.” 

“Then Pll tell you. 





in my, charge whom I’m going to talker ee | 
“To hell!” cried the man, springing back, 


I’m, the gentléman you | 
spoke of—the devil; and I’ve gota rastal here|; “ Where to, sir ?” 
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“T did not say so ; but if you do not instantly | 
mount your cab, and drive us to the West-end, ~ 


I shall be under the painful necessity of taking 
you to the same place.” . 
“¢ That be” 








“ Hush!” said Jack. ‘‘ Remember in whose 


presence you stand.” 


‘‘He’s Spring-heeled Jack,” cried the Jew; ) 7 


“don’t be frightened—he’s only Spring-heeled 
Jack. Let me out—letme out! Call the police 
—call the police!” 

“¢ Spring-heeled Jack!” cried the man. 

‘“Yes, it’s him—it’s him! Letmeout. [ll 
give him in charge—I’ll” 

“No, you won't,” said the man; “for curse 
me if he ain’t the best friend to coachmen—you 
get your fare out of him. Where do you want 
to go, sir?” 

‘ Let me get out,” roared the Jew., 

‘Stay where you are, if you please,” said 
Jack. “Tye not done with you yet awhile, Mr. 
Levy.” 

“T won’t be detained against my will.” 

“But you must.” 

““T won't, I say.” 

“We'll see. Sit down.” 

““T won’t sit down. 
the Jew, loudly. 

“ Now look here, Mr. Levy, if you are wise 
yow ll be silent,” said Jack. 

“Tm in my wet clothes ; 
of cold.” ‘ 

“Very likely,” said Jack; ‘‘and the sooner 
you die the better, for you are neither use nor 
ornament.” . . | 

“ Driver, will you let me out ?” | 

“Certainly not,” said Jack. “The driver is 
engaged by me, and for the time being is my 
servant.” 

“Tt’s a lie; I engaged him.” 

“Will you pay hin his fare ?” 

“Wes;., a 

“What is your fare, driver? Don’t be afraid 
to ask too much, as my friend is a very wealthy 
man,” said Jack. | 

“Tt’s false! I’m poor—very poor!” gasped 
the Israelite. 

“ Well, sir, my fare is” 

“Ten pounds,” said Jack, interrupting’ him ; 
“ten pounds, unless you made an arrangement 
before he got into your vehicle.” 

‘Ten ?” 

“Yes, ten,” said Jack, pointedly. “That is 
the sum I should give if the driver obeyed 
me in every particular ; but of course, if he feels 
disposed to look upon you a’¥ his fare, I don’t 
suppose he’ll get more than ten pence. But you 
were not the person who engaged him—it was 
myself.” 
~ The driver of the vehicle scratched his head 
thoughtfully. 





TH catch my death 





“ ré bos ww OSs OFA 
“Now then, driver, who is your fare—me.or,, 


him?” asked Jack, eae 
‘““Why you, sir, to be sure,” said the man, 
with a grin: he a 
 Tengagéd you} arid this raseal”—— 
“Drive on! drive on!” said Jack. 


eS! 


_“ The devil, if you like,” 


Police !—police!” cried 
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said Jack, © Tess | 
you know where there is a good deep mondéthat.- + 
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you would not mind your vehicle standing in the 
centre of.” 

“A pond, sir!” 

“Let me get out !” eried Levy. ‘Thieves! 
murder! police !” 

“Hold that row,” said Jack, “or I shall be 
under the painful necessity of gagging you.” 

The Jew sank back upon the cushion with a 
deep sigh. | 

“Oh, father Abraham,” he groaned, “ deliver 
me from the hands of the Philistines.” 

Jack touched the driver’ ’s arm. 

“This is a painful case,” he said. 

The man looked surprised, 

5 Very painful,” continued Jack, suppiae a 
soversien into his hand. ‘‘ You see my friend 
is a little touched in the upper storey.” | 

The man looked still more puzzled. 

‘He has attempted to commit suicide—the 
fact is, he is decidedly mad.” 

_ “Me mad—me mad!” cried the Jew. 

“Be ealm,” said Jack. ‘Hark you, driver ; 
my friend is now quite mad, and if you will 
drive us to Marylebone Workhouse the fare I 
mentioned shall be yours,” 

epi” drive you to the other end of the world, 
sir, for that,’’ said the coachman. 

“No, you | won't,” gasped Levy 5 : “T live just 
here ; I won't go any further.” 

eS ‘You hear “this poor fellow, how he roars,” 
said Jack, pinching the coachman’s arm, and 
givin him a meaning glance. ‘“ Drive us to the 
place [hayenamed, and ten pounds shall be yours.” 

« Do, you, mean it, sir B said the man, inan 
under tone, , | 

“T do; Pr and | I suppose you are not above 
acce ting it.” 

0, sir, nor double that.” 

: ack, still graspi the coat of Leyy, so that 
he could not gs Yan his head to the coach- 
man’s ear, and whispered— 

“TI will, double it if you will aid me in this 
bit of fun.’ 

“Vou mean no harm, six 2” 

“Of course not.” |... 

“Then Pll do it.” 

“ Mount your box, and drive on, then, quickly. 
There's a good night’ S work for you, and no fear 
of getting into trouble.” 

The man required no second, bidding, but 
leaped at onee on to, the box. of his vehicle, and 
gathering the reins in his hand, lashed the hovee 
with the whip. 

“Stop | st said 

cCaeameyicd el ene) willyon 2 should 
be sorry to be compelled to use harsh measures, 
but if od utter another word I must gag you.’ 

ht” groaned Levys 

“Vou are quite mad. Poor Agta it. grieves 
me to see you thus.’’ 

‘“Memad? Me!” 

“Yes, you, Mr. evar ; 
| “Tt’s a lie!” | ; 0] 

yg very sad case.’ 
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now: It’s a hard case—a very hard ease ; 
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“My dear sir, I pray you be calm; now do— 
there’s a good man.” 

Levy fairly gasped for breath: 

** Mad!” he muttered. “Me mad!” 

“As a March hare,” said Jack. “‘ No man in 
his sane mind would attempt to commit suicide. 2 

“T never attempted to commit suicide,” cried 
Levy. 

“ You did not ?” 

“No!” 

You mustn't say that now, when’ you are 
drir ing wet,” said Jack. 

“If the man. don’t stop his horse, I'll Jeap out, 2? 
cried Levy. 

“Is that the act of a sane man, Mr. Levy Qf 
tell you, you are stark, staring, raving HE, po? 

“lta lie—it’s a— 

“ Be quiet.” 

“T won't.” 

“Then I must gag you.’ 

“* Help |help 1" : 3 

Jack flung his arms around the bday of the 
Jew, and flung him down onto the bottom of the , 
vehicle. | 

“T see there's no help for it,” he said > 3244 
must gag you.’ 

“* Murder !—mur ol 

His further utterance was uel by Fack 
suddenly whipping his cambrie handkerchief 
over the Jew’s mouth. 

Levy struggled, but Jack was a powerful man; 
and the Jew was but a child in his grasp. -'" 

He soon had the handkerchief securely fas- 
tened over his mouth; and) tied .at the back of 
his neck... 

Then lifting aiid on to the seat, he said i in a 
mocking tone— 

‘A clear case of confirmed madness.’ Every 
precaution should be taken’ to prevent his doing 
injury to himself. It’s criminal’to allow his 
hands to be at liberty. Better tie them behind 
his back. Poor fellow! what a sad affliction.” 

Levy strove to call out, but was unable to utter 
a sound. 

In utter despair he suffered his head to fail 
upon his bosom, and Jack, tearing off the Jew’s 
neckerchief, pinioned his arms behind his back. 

“There,” said Jack, “he cannot have brandy 
but 
doubtless the doctors at the workhouse well 
know how to treat him for his malady.” (1; 

Powerless to speak or move, the Jew leaned” 
back against: the cushions elaring upon our 
hero, who, with a smile upon his face—he having 
meuioved his mask—sat opposite to him. 

‘The vehicle rolled quickly over the stones, and 





in the course of an hour drew up at the door of 
the Marylebone Workhouse. 


-““ Come,” said Jack, “ we have oN ke ate our 
destination 





CHAPTER. LVIl: 


INSIDE THE WORKHOUSE—JACK BEYENGES. ae. 
SELF, ON THE, JEW; 

A troop of ill-clad, il-looking, wretched beings; | 
‘of both sexes, stdod: and sat huddled /around the 
workhouse door, waiting to! see whether ‘the 
master’s heart would soften, or the porter, with#io 


“Mad!” gasped ie Jew, in, tones of horror. 
“Quite. But do not let us converse upon so 
painful a subject.” 
thy I'm not mad. I’m as sane as, ever I was in 


man 





| 


ies Poor ‘fellow! how he. raves,” said Jack. 


-———— 
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out the orders of his superior, admit them for 
the night, when the vehicle which contained our 
hero and the Jew clothier drove up. 

As the vehicle stopped before the door, and the 
driver dismounted from ‘his box, inquiring and 
jealous glances were cast towards it by those 
who felt that though they could not themselves 
gain admission, the object in that conveyance, 
whoever it might be, woulal be able to do so. 

Want and privation sours the temper, and the 
heart often swells with hatred where it should 
throb with pity. 

A hungry stomach is not the thing to make 
men charitable, and cause them to look upon 
their more fortunate fellow-creatures with loving 
kindness. On the contrary, it excites envy and 
distrust, embitters their whole nature, and drives 
them to imagine that heaven’s gifts are mis- 
applied. 

Angry glances then were darted at the vehicle, 
and low mutterings in discontented tones ra 
round the throng. 

“Some bloak as can afford to be took where 
-he can be paid for,” said one. 

“°Tis'a shame,” said another. ‘‘ There’s no pity 
for them as deserves it—oh, no. Them as can 
pay for coaches don’t ought to come to work- 
houses and keep them out as can’t.” 

A groan of contempt followed this remark, 
and the features of the hungry crew grew black 
as midnight when Jack leaped lightly from the 
coach. 

““Hi!”’ called out the driver, ‘just knock at 
the door will you, one of you.” 

“ Knock yourself,” said a gaunt, half-starved 
fellow in rags. ‘‘ We ain’t a-going to knock for 
people to get in as can afford to pay their bed 
and grub, and we may knock till to-morrow be- 
fore they'd let usin as ain’t got nothing to eat, 
no, nor place to doss.” 

“See that the Jew does not attempt to get 
out of the vehicle,’ whispered Jack, “and I'll 
drive this poor set of wretches away from the 
door.” 

“You'll get badly treated if you try, sir,” said 
the man. ‘They’re like tigers when they’re 
hungry, they are.” * 

“Do my bidding,” said Jack, ‘‘ and you'll see.” 

So walking up to the door he looked round 
upon the ragged group, who had all risen to their 
feet, and said— ° 

“Do you want to get in?” 

““We don’t want to stop here all night,” re- 
plied one. 

“« Will 

No.7? 

“ Why is that ?” 

“‘ He says the house is full.” 

“Can you not procure another lodging ?” 
asked our hero. 

“How can we get a lodging without money ? 
And if we’d got that, do you think we’d come 
here?” growled another. 

“But if you had the money ?” 

“Certainly we could, or anybody else.” 

“T will give you money to obtain food an 
lodging for the night,” said Jack. | 

The change that came over the haggard and 
careworn features of that group was something 
wonderful. 


the porter not admit you ?”’ 
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Where scowling eyes peered hatefully forth 
from beneath lowering brows, gleams of joy 
shone brightly out, and on every lip hung the 
words, “God bless you!”’ 

“Yes,” said Jack, ‘‘ you shall have the means 
to procure you food and shelter. I cannot be- 
lieve it would be denied you here were it in the 
power of the authorities to admit you. Your 
sufferings fill your hearts with gall and bitter- 
ness towards those who often feel acutely for 
your pains. But there—take this, and this, and 
this, and get ye gone.” 4 

He placed a coin in each of the extended 
hands of the wretched throng, and felt, as he 
observed the bony fingers tighten over it, and 
saw the looks which accompanied it, that he was 
indeed doing good. - 

The thanks uttered were not loud and rough, 
as might have been expected from such as these; 
they were murmured in low tones, or only ac- 
knowledged by the grateful tear, which the 
swelling heart drove to the trembling eye, which 
gleamed brighter now through the salt drops 
than it did before. | 

Slowly, silently, each turned away from the 
workhouse door, and in another minute Jack and 
his companion were alone with the coach. _ 

““Now, driver, look here,” said Jack, who, of 
course, had removed his mask, but had substi- 
tuted a thick pair of bushy whiskers, which 
gave him the appearance of being some years 
older than he really was—“ look here, my friend. 
This poor Jew, through some affliction or other, 
has gone quite mad, and I feel it a duty I owe 
to a suffering fellow-creature to see that he is 
properly cared for. At this late hour it would 
be impossible to obtain admittance for him else- 
where than in the workhouse. Let me see, 
where did you take him up, you might be asked. _ 
At ee ? Yes, Eaton-square, was it 
not?” « 

Jack gave the driver a nudge in the ribs with 
his elbow as he gave utterance to the last words, 
and the man, grinning all over his face, stuek 
his tongue in his face, and replied— 

““'To be sure, sir, if you say so.” 

“‘ Of course I do.” 

“All right, sir, I'll swear to anything,’’ said 
the man, “if well paid for it.” 

“No fear of that.” 

“All right, sir; shall I knock at the door ?” 
asked the cabman. 

“You had better.” ) 

The man sprang across the pavement, and 
ae the heavy knocker, let it fall with a loud 

ang. 

A little hasp in the centre of one of the panels 
slipped back,fand the face of the porter appeared 
at the grated opening. 

‘* Now, then, what do you want ?” he asked. 

**T want you to open the door.” 

“What for ?” 

i s we admit an insane gentleman,” called out 
ack. 

“‘ Eh,” said the man, “‘some one mad ?” 

“ Quite.” 

‘¢ Better call the master.” 

“‘ Be sharp, then.” 7 

The face disappeared from the grating, and — 
the driver retired to the side of our hero. 


a 
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“Don’t you think, sir, you'll get into trouble| and he screamed and 


for this. He’ll swear he is not mad, and ”—— 

“They won’t believe him,” interrupted Jack. 
“ We will assert that he has attempted to destroy 
his life by drowning, which his saturated cloth- 
ing will establish, and his rage at the treatment 
he has met with will but confirm our assertions. 
I wish to punish him for his greed, and a night 
in the infirmary will perhaps make the grasping 
old rascal a better man.” 

“Of course, sir, it’s nothing to do with me; 
I’m paid for the job, and I’ve no right to say 
only what you tell me.” 

“Of course not. Hallo! there’s the door 
open.” 

Poor Levy, who heard every word, but who 
was unable to speak or attempt to escape owing 
to his gag and bonds, almost fainted with excess 
of rage and terror, and commenced to kick and 
plunge furiously as the master and porter of the 
workhouse made their way to the door of the 
coach. 

“What's this,” said the master, a portly red- 
nosed gentleman, and who among the paupers 
must have made a strange contrast ; ‘‘ what have 
we here—a case for the insane ward ?”’ 

“The poor gentleman is mad, sir,” said Jack. 
“Already has he made several attempts to 
destroy himself. But a short time since he 
nearly effected his object, and was only dragged 
out of a large cistern when life was almost 
extinct. See, his clothes are soaking, and this 
poor man’s vehicle partially destroyed. <A sad 
case, sir—a very sad case of insanity.”’ 

Levy struggled so hard to speak that a noise 
resembling a hideous groan penetrated the gag, 
and he kicked and plunged so violently that 
the master retreated back a pace from the 
vehicle, exclaiming, 

“He's raving mad ; call up the doctor! Send 
_ two or three stout fellows here to carry him into 
the house. How he kicks! he’ll break the coach 
to pieces. Be sharp, Dickson—be sharp. Mad! 
I never saw a fellow so mad in all my life. Who 
is he, sir ?” 

“A wealthy Israelite, of the name of Levy,’ 
replied Jack. ‘‘ At times he believes himself to be 
a shopkeeper, and raves about being robbed by 
his workpeople, but of course that is only the 
workings of his diseased brain. Oh, here are 
your men. Wewill get him into the house, if 
you please. His violence will damage this poor 
man’s vehicle.” 

Two stout paupers and the porter approached 
the vehicle. 

“ Lift him out, Dickson,” said the master,” and 
you chaps secure his legs.” 

Levy was pounced upon, and dragged from 
the vehicle on to the footpath, where he was 
raised by his legs and arms, and hurried into the 
hall of the house. 

“Stop here till I come out,” said Jack, 
addressing the driver. 

“ All right, sir.” 

Jack sprang into the hall, and the door was 
closed behind him. The struggles of Levy now 
became of the most desperate character, and it 
was as much as the two men could do to hold 
his legs. ; 

The kerchief, too, worked from over his mouth, 
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yelled with all the strength 
of his lungs. 

“‘Where’s the doctor ?” cried the master. 

“Here, sir—here,’ exclaimed a voice, and a 
young man strode up to his side. 

“Your services are required here, sir,” said the 
master. 

““Humph! Come for the insane ward ?” said 
the doctor. 

“I fear so, sir,” said Jack ; “there can be no 
doubt as to his being mad.” 

“Mad! None in the least, sir; none in the 
least,” replied the doctor. 

“Tm not mad,” roared Levy. 
I’m not mad.” 

** Poor fellow,” said Jack. 

“Mad people always assert they are sane,” said 
the master. 

“ Always,” said Jack. 

“ How long has he been in this state?” asked 
the doctor. 

Jack appeared to consider. 

‘Let me see. Off and on for some time now, 
but never so violent as this. 

““T tell you ’m not mad—I’m a sane man. 
My name’s Levy. I live in Whitechapel. Send 
for Rachel! Oh, send for Rachel!” 

“What Rachel does he mean?” asked the 
doctor, turning to our hero. 

“‘ Bless your soul, sir, he’ll ask for Moses next, 
perhaps.” 

** Rachel’s my wife,” yelled the Jew. “I’m 
not mad. This is all a plot of that scoundrel, 
Spring-heeled Jack. Him—him—him !”’ 

And the Jew nodded his head towards our 
hero, who shook his head with a sad and com- 
miserating look. 

“Spring-heeled Jack,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ has 
he ever been frightened by that personage, do 
you know?” 4 

“1 think he has upon one occasion,-for at 
times he believes every person who approaches 
him is Spring-heeled Jack.” 

“No doubt, no doubt; take him up to the 
insane ward. <A straight-jacket shall be put on 
him, and his head shaved.” 

“Oh! Father Abraham !” shrieked Levy. 

“Tt would perhaps be the best thing that 
could be done; the heated brain would be cooled 
thereby.” 

“Greatly, greatly,’ said the doctor; ‘‘ we 
always shave the head in cases like this,” 

‘And place a blister at the back of the neck, 
do you not, sir ?”’ asked Jack. 

SE OB ss 

“And apply mustard poultices to the calves 
of the legs, with ice-bags to the temples ?” 

Such is the treatment I may find it necessary 
to adopt. But of this you may rest assured, sir, 
that everything shall be done for your friend 
which is necessary.” , 

“Oh! oh! oh!” groaned Levy, completely 
overpowered with the agony of feeling, and 
suffering himself to be carried up a broad flight 
of steps to a long apartment known as the insane 
ward. 

Into this he was carried by the|three men, 
followed by the doctor, Jack, and the master of 
the workhouse, and flung on to a bed, and held 
there firmly by the paupers. 


“Tt’s a lie! 
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“You will put the jacket on him now more 
for fear that he should offer violence to himself,’ ” 
said Jack. : 

‘As soon as his garments are removed,” was, 
the reply. “ Take off his things.” . 

The men proceeded to obey, and Leyy once 
more finding strength to speak, yelled ont— 

‘You shan’t strip me! IT’mnot mad! Send 
for my wife—send for anybody. Everybody in 
Whitechapel knows me. I’m not mad. It’s his 
work, that cursed Spring-heeled Jack! 
a wealthy Jew, but a poor shopkeeper. Touch 
me at your peril. I’m not mad—I’m not mad! {i 

‘° Off with them,” said the doctor. 

“Tet me go—let me go! You shall repent 
this,” cried Levy, struggling so desperately that 
he flung one of the men from him. 

The doctor now advanced and aided them 
in the operation of disrobing *the ready-made 
clothier, and aftersa little difficulty, he was 
stripped to his skin. 


Jack stood at the foot of the bed with a look, 


of feigned pity and commiseration on his features, 
but laughing inwardly at the’ thick I he was play- 
ing:on the poor Jew. © 

%e Oh, you wretch—you wretch! ”? groaned the 
Israelite, catching +h his eye. °'“ By the beard of 
Moses} you shall’s iter for this! ?’" 

z Be calm, my « ear friend, » said J ack. 
calm. Jt pains mé'to see you thus.” * 

“You lie, you dog of a Christian ! you lie! 
But Pil have your blood for this. P’m not Thad 
—you. know [’m not mad. Father Abraham, 
shower cursés down, upon him!” 

“< Here's the ‘Strait jacket, sir,’ » Said one ot 
the men. “ Will you put it: on “while we hol d 
him?” | 

“Wes,” said thé doctor. “Sit him up.” 

Levy, spite of his struggles, was set up in the 
bed,’ and held firmly in that position while the 


Be 


youre doctor proceeded to fasten the strait, 


jacket upon his body. 

‘Thére,’ he’ said, when he had finished | the 
operation, “ehe is ‘powerless to injure limself or 
any one else; a composin 
razor ‘will ‘do muuch to: relieve him.” 

‘And the blister, sir)” said J, ack. 

““ Will not be for rotten.” ah 

The doétor ’ whispered to one of the men, who 
instantly left the ward, but returned in about 
a, minute with the’ barber of the establishment, 

‘armed with scissors, razor, and lather pot, ‘who 
approached the bed) “ie looked’ u pon the Jew. 

When Levy! saw hit with thet implements of 
his trade in’ his hand, the yell he uttered was 
something truly awful, and the feeling of horror 
which took possession of his soul was so acute 
that “his head ‘fet back, and insensibility ge 
over him. ~ 

Levy had fainted. 

““ Now,’ 'said the young mens ‘now’s your 
time''to get "throtigh your work before “here 
covers. We must ‘kee his head: ebol, or there | 
will be little use in any treatment we ma adopt. 
Of course, ‘itis a painful’ thin’ to do, sir, ™ be 
added, turning to ‘Jack; “but we mist: Waive | 
our own feelings for’ fhe saké of others.” » 

“¢ To be sure, sir,” said our hero; “and I am | 
well, convinced you will do iiothin but what is 
absolutely necessary ‘In: 80 ihe a case, me 





peer 


“to 


draught and’ the | k 


| you ‘wish to. drive 3 me sok ERT 
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will remain to see the operation, and then retire 
after answering any questions that are necessary 
or 1n__cor formation, with | the rules of Hest 

The eniven set, to work ; and while the Te ew! 
lay in a state of insensibility on the bed, he hitais 
away his hair ¢lose to his head, and then lather-on 
ing his: pate over with the soap, shaved it es th ei 
was as bare of hair as the palm of ined hapd; 





- CHAPTER, LVI. vervoo IQ" 
JACK PLAYS A TRICK WITH’ THE SLEEPING DRIVER. 
—THE COFFEE-STALL AND ITS FATE. : 


Jack felt some little pristine cnsdienas 
when he gazed upon the bare head o c 
Levy,. but Pie felts t. the same, time. frat te lew 
merited ‘the: aT ment he had received. for 
wicked attempt to extort. double the value of rye 
property from’ the seamstress whom. he had. 
employed ; and yet S0 badly recompensed for hier, 
labour. 

By the time the operation of ahaving was 
finished, Levy. awoke to consciousness, and, NP Ho 
still, the1 realization of the fact, that every, Ber 
of his hair had been oe off his « Sen PuaHe ; 
rothless.i lements of the workhouse e 
ws Though he could ‘neither Bas his: head ARP OED ‘ 
the ‘same with his hands, he, was certain of the _ 
fact, that his hair was gone from the, PORTA 
cold sensation of his skull,” P 

| A Took of horror over nepeL his face, 
é rolled his eyes) Wc fers ound. 
The’ muscles of his, pitts twitched pear 
Ear a spasmodic, gasping), noise came m. his) 
mouth.” 
‘ (Oh, inhuman ‘wretches Re ‘ye cried at last, 

0 serve a poor man thus. Why am I peel 
e | here—why am I treated in this manner ?””. 

‘* You ,will soon: he all right, my good man,” 
said the young doctor, soothingly. | 

“Rich t, “right,” > said: Levy. ‘Oh, sir, you. r 
on k ‘Delieve this man; you know het il 

HON. better.” 

. “Compose aie * said Jack. 

, Villain! oo. pay Pay for, this—you 
shall pay, for t ace r neat 





me here—you. ave brought me here ag; ast, Waal 
ieee a SAAD all this ; but I wil Lye 


| ‘Raving ain,’ > said. Jack. “D ctor 
you Revita oe blister on the nape af ayer 
will allay the violence of his rage?” _ 

“One shall be instantly apphed. I will fetch . 
it at once,” said the doctor, TASNEDS away; a 
tbe. side of the bed ss 

‘ No,no, no !”” aut 5 Lis « rr G od’ 
‘don’t.’ Th not mad. Areal Es ill me ei 
Yeuld, Ton mur der th P Gs 

hall: Na we fended and ed. foxy 1 
said aS copia “Tt will do you sate | 
“No, no! Let me Ae thi 

me. T will go quietly ay, if you will 0 tn let» 
me go,” 

hen, turning qu ick to Jack, he said— 
wl Ts not rise natiresptinfed i 4, 


y, de i he 
“in in you viper !” ) Sagal 


a ” ween 
Ott Dante OCT .10T y Ce ni 





UOY 
bow 








ities. “Zon see, sir; he would not be safelwere ie 
“shown wn, any, indulgence’ | I, fear.it will ue along 
“time, if ever he does recover. io W 


mt fo Skilfal treatment, .sit,’|-said the ‘Wndster; 
| m will make a cheat alteration in burn ina short 
ime,” | 
7c « Perhaps, au are. vight? i said J ack: 
‘now he seems slightly altered.?2ido 
_,.‘Altered,!2},,cried the Jew). ‘hinking, of the 
“loss of. his, ais, ) | ‘S Altered.!, Holy. Moses 1) Tam 
altered. - Rachel, wouldn’t know me!’ / * 
f Hash hea wife, sir, living ?” asked'the master. 
| | Bless pur soul, no!” sdid) Jack. “He's a 
| bate lor.’ : 
a, It’s a lie! 1? ona the Jew. | 
wife! bh}. amy. poor Rachel!) ys: 
ade See how nally, his e782 vol 7} sid. J ack, 
" significantly. , et (si ; 
re A ee OS By [ : bev 
Jee, how. he grinds his. teetli. ?. gPa0t oot 
deed he does,” | 

a pe you think the factor will Sota it da 
visible to, draw jthem, sir 2” asked Jack, witty: a 
‘meaning-look at the old Jew.! «| | 

“To draw his teeth, sir 2’? | ia 4d 

74 Yes. Ago Se 

Be What for, in Beaten name 027 ? asked the 
master, in surprise. 

A To preyent him, biting. it have heard that 
the bite of a madman is yery dangerous.’’ 
“No doubt it is ; but Inever heard of thei 
teet being drawn,” ’ said the, master. | 

aven’t you ? » te OF 4 

“ Not that I recollect. No, sir, if hé. bites he 
must. be gagged; that will it eed prevent 
him, said the redextosed gentleman.:| 

“Bite ! |? said) Levy. By the’ soul ofA bra- 
ham! PIL bite if I get from this accursed place.?’ 

“ You hear himsjsiri? 2if oF ecto 

¢ ‘ Yes oh, yes.’ 3 sot wanill 

a hocking, is it moti? 7) 6.111! iii 

“Very. How old i is your friend y at 

“ About fifty.” 

“ And how Jong, has: be shown Mares of a 
deranged mind ?” asked the master. 

«¢ Al his life.’’ 
‘ a ae he, Paes eee under medical treatment 2 tee 


mc: «Even 


i“ Rachel’ my 


s,! re ; 

CaN eee a es ! and.it’s Spring-leeletl J otek 
that tells; them. You fools)! | itty don’ t ou 
capture him’?’?..., 4) 


ary 1 Sto 


“Tet him. ‘rave,’ Eada! the, riosteTy f°] ‘poor ' 


fellow! it cannot Harm us. The ae will soon 
return with the blister.”’ 


“ Ourse;the blister! ;,, Gas syd, valli sii ‘let 


me om home,” iY cried). Tevy« a ‘won't be: eee : 
e, n | opening’a’ book, ‘dipped a 


jJ-h’—— ”? 


here against my. will. ., 
Hold him down: méh! ‘hold ead dows |) 


said the master, 

Levy had partially risen nirito, a sitting niositiiny 
but was instantly forced’ back on thé bed by the 
two paupers, who luid across ee to prevent him 
rising again 

e Oh! oh!” he groaned;,, 

en of, Israel. perseeuteds!””,, 

The. doctor , returned with: the ‘bliahsre marie 
pene the men hold him, lait) orice: wont it to 
the. back, of the Jew’s neck, 

Levy cried and groaned, cursed ad raved, 
but all to no avail. | 


« Thins are: ‘the ehil- 
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The more he raved anal Aekepeat 6 “at ie was 


sane, the more Convinced all éxcept our hero 


became that he was a dangerous lunatic, 

_ Finding that no heed was paid to his ravings, 
he cominencedto imploré and ‘appeal, when 
Jack, bestia, thie’ master of the workhouse, | 


beaides 


“T can do no good be remaining ; but, sir, if 


your rules will permit,’ I will cail'in thé morning 
to see my poor derhented: friend? ‘Tam sorry to 
deave him) but I cannot help ‘feeling that my 


presence, so” far from allaying¢ his ‘excitement, 
is conducive to his rage.” 

“That is one of the principal features i in mad- 
ness,” said) the young’ doctor. “The lunatic 


invariably: believes ‘his ‘bést ‘friends to be his 


greatest foes, and! thése° whom in his sdne 


|mioments hehay the dveatest cause to dislike he 
| looks upon as his dearést friénds,” 


“Tf your words required proof, Sir, we have 
itjyou perceive,’ Hé 1o6ks ‘at me now as if he 
would fain, fly at/\my throat; and tear me to 
pieces, does he not?” 

“JT have observed ‘thé lok of Hiittied with 
which he gazes at you. Your presence annoys 
or alarms him.- It would bé better, sir, if you 
retired; and left him tous. I know the anxiety 
you fedl for thé poor tan; but’ rést assured that 


all that skill and RindneNe can do ‘shall be done, 


—w Pe 


équally in your absence as in your presence.” 
“Tam convinced of that) sir, T will bid him 
farewell, and’ 20,’ said Tack, stepping up tothe 
head-of the bed: | 

“Monster” said’ Lev olating Pitidualy upon 
him. “Oh! you wicke ‘spretch !) cst 

‘“‘Good night, my frieid. I will come dnd 


See-you in the rornifity. « ‘Dry and compose your- 


self, and submit with patience’ aid reSignation 
to the wishes of this: gentleman.’ The mustard 
poultice; will do. oes "good —nhake you’ nice atid 
warm”? 

“Go to belly” oaeedl Levy, flinging his body 
routid:on the ‘Wed; so a8 to | bring His. Hack to 
“ Yow son of thée'devil !+-youyou” — 
The doctor placed his Hand on Jack’ s ari, 





‘and gently dréw him from thé bedside.’ . 


“Go, my dear sir go! 4 Your presence excites 


‘him tbo miuch.” 


(© Twill obey Vous sit. 

And Jack tirnéd’ tag ‘ds the Abo lowe 
by the master of tlie! Workhouse: 9! 
Tf you will stép' mto ‘the’ sate sir, and 
answet me the iecéssaty questions; that T nay 
enter them in our. book, I shall be obliged.” a 
* < With pleasure; sir,” said J ack. 

The mister Jed the Way into thé difice, 8, 

fail in the wk,’ 

Now, sit, if you Papa " he said a, tbe eee 
tleman’s name?” -s 

STMPPTehadi bevy. OEE velit Wolk Oe 

“Amd yours, sir?” “ er EEE. 

Captain Smith. am 

“¢ Residence ?” 

«“ Paton Square,” wad! the eéply ép HOE th 
| peompettnde dnd! clearness! 

Several other questiohs were aabwer sawed: 
and entered ; and the master, who bad’ Set 
aieat opinioiiof otir hero; accompunied hi 
the door, and politely bowed him out, closing itie 


‘door himself behind him: 
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There stood the coach. where he had left it, but 
the driver was nowhere in sight. 

“ Hollo! ” said Jack, “‘ where the deuce has the 
fellow gone to? This is. a strange freak, to leave 
his horse and vehicle.” | 

He looked up. and down the street, but his 
gaze encountered no one; and, puzzled by the 
circumstance, he placed his hand on the window- 
frame of the coach to consider what course to 
pursue. . 

A loud snore from the inside of the coach 
caused him to look in, and, by the glimmer of 
the lamp near the workhouse door, he perceived 
that the driver was sitting inside his coach fast 
asleep. 

“Well, he’s a pretty fellow, certainly, or 
rather, I should say, a pretty stupid. I might 

have gone off without paying him his fare. 
Well, I must rouse him up.” 

He was about to shake the man to awaken 
him, when he paused, and while a smile flitted 
over his face, he said— 

“No, I won’t. I'll punish him for not looking 
out better after his own business, He’s sound 
as a top, and it’s not a little jolting that will 
wake him in a hurry, IJ shonlit say. But Pll 
first put the fare I promised him in his pocket, 
for the fellow deserves his due.”’ 

So saying, he took out his pocket-book, and 
extracted a note from a small roll, stealthily 
slipped it into the capacious pocket of the man’s 
coat,—then, silently closing the door of the 
vehicle, leaped up on to the box, and seizing the 
reins started the animal, who, doubtless tired 
of waiting so long, went off at a good speed. 

Jack turned his head ever and anomw and 
listened, and still the loud snore of the sleeping 
driver came to his ears. 

‘Sound as a church,” said Jack. 
a lark with him.” 

Jack urged the horse on at a pretty good speed, 
till he arrived close to the Harrow-road, at the 
corner of which was a strange-looking structure, 
with a sort of canvas hood or covering, and be- 
side which, on the ground, was a rude iron pot 
full of round holes, and filled with live coals, 
which sent out a red glare over the pavement, 
and lit up the face of an old man who was seated 
beside it on a three-legged stool. 

The structure itself was a coffee-stall, and 
the old man, the proprietor, who was waiting 
anxiously for customers to purchase the dirty- 


*‘T’ll have 


water looking beverage which was contained in. 


a tall, soiled tin-kettle on the top of the stall, 
and kept warm by a small charcoal fire beneath 
it. : 

Jack drew rein, and, leaping from the box, 
peered in upon the still sleeping driver, who 
continued to snore in so loud a key that it was 
a matter of surprise to our hero how he could 
possibly sleep through the noise: 

“The fellow must have a light conscience,” 
muttered Jack, ‘‘to sleep so soundly. However, 
I'll first light a cigar by that fire before I pro- 
ceed any further,” 

So, advancing up to the fire on the ground, he 
took a cigar from his pocket, and, stooping, 
thrust one end through one of the round holes in 
the iron pot, 


“Tt's a nice night, sir,’ said the old man, 
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rising from his stool. ‘‘ Allow me to give youa 
light.” : 

* Thank you, my friend,” said Jack, who 
found the heat to his’ fingers far from com- 
fortable. ‘* Well, how do you find trade?” 

“ Very bad, sir! very bad!” said the man, 
fumbling underneath the stall for a piece of 
paper, and flinging on to the path an hetero- 
geneous mass of rubbish, ere he could discover 
the desired object. 

Among the things thrown out was a piece of 
stout rope, and Jack, taking it up, said— 

“Why, what do you want this for? To hang 
yourself ?” . 

““No, sir ; but times are so bad, it’s enough to 
make a man hang himself, that it is. Why, lor’ 
bless you, sir! where I used to take a shilling, I 
don’t take a penny now. People don’t patronize 
the stalls as they used to; there’s so many night- 
houses open, and they thinks they get better 
served; but they don’t, and only has to pay 
more for it. The gents used to stop and have a 
cup of coffee one time, but now they turn up 
their noses, and the only customers I gets now 
is the poor devils as can hardly find a penny, 
and comes here because they can get a warm. 
Oh, sir, times is bad—very bad !” 

“ Why don’t you try something else?” said 
Jack. ‘* When one trade fails, you should take 
to another.”’ 

“ Here’s a light, sir,’’ said the man, offering 
Jack a piece of lighted paper. “ Take to another, 
sir? I can’t, sir. Yousee I’m not a young man, 
and for an old one to do any good, he wants a 
pound or two to start with, and that ain’t easy 
got, sir.” 

‘“¢ But you could sell your stock-in-trade, and 
start afresh in something else.” | ; 

“* Why, lor’ bless you, sir! that ere stall and 
chaney cost me about two pounds, but if I was 
to get any one to buy it, they wouldn’t give 
fifteen shillings for the lot ; and what could I do 
with fifteen shillings? Will you take a cup of 
coffee, sir ?” 

““ Certainly, my friend.”’ 

“‘It’s nice and hot, sir, and ull warm you. 
J me it myself, and I ought to know it’s 
good.” 

So saying, the old man drew a cup of the black, 
steaming beverage in a vessel without a handle, 
and placed it on the board. 

“Til just pull x horse up. a little nearer,” 
said Jack, ‘“‘ before I drink it, for I think I should 
scald my mouth, by the look of it. How much 
is it, my friend ?”’ 

** Only a penny, sir.” 

“ All right, Pll pay Aon directly. Just let me 
pull him up a bit,” said Jack, darting to the side 
of the vehicle from whence the sounds from the 
driver’s nasal organ still issued. 

Jack drew the vehicle close up behind the 
coffee-stall as the old man again sat down on the 
eoaeaco stool, and held his hands over the 

re. 

‘“‘ And so there is not much chance of your 
getting rid of the apparatus,” he said, feeling in 
his pocket, from whence he took a couple of 
sovereigns, and wrapped them in the piece of 
unburnt paper the old man had given him. 

“T wish there was, sir; for then, you see, I 
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JACKE REWARDS AWN INSULT. 


get rid of it to-morrow if I could only get some- 


thing like a price for it.” 
“ Can you oblige me with another light’? ’’ said 


Jack; ‘I have let my cigar go out.” 


might do something in the day time. I’m getting 
too old for this nightwork. It wants a strong 
young fellow ; for you see there’s a rough ’un or 
two sometimes as comes and has coffee, and then 

won't pay for it.” “ Certainly, sir.’’ 
“ That's a shame,” said Jack. The man found another piece of paper, and, 
while jhe ‘stooped over the fire, to set light to 


“So it is, sir ; and they take advantage of it, ; 
threaten to overturn the stall, and break all the | it, Jack tied one end of the rope to one of the 
chaney. I’m getting tired of it, sir, and would |uprights of the stall. 
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“‘ Here it is,/sir.’”. 
“Thank you,” said Jack, taking the paper, 
and holding it to the cigar, which still burnt 
with a red glow. t 

“Hallo! is that my horse moving? Confound 
him ! he starts off at a moment.” 

Flinging down the paper, Jack sprang round 
the stall as if to stop the animal, and seizing 
the other end of the rope, quickly tied it to one 
of the springs of the vehicle. 

“ He’s all right, sir, ain’t he?” said the 
man. 

“ Yes, he’s all right enough ; but I know what 
he is, and am obliged to be cautious.” 

“ Very right, sir.” 

Jack took up the cup, and made a pretence to 
drink; but as the man turned his face at the 
sound of a footfall on the pavement, our hero 
emptied the beverage into the road. 

“Here, old *un, just give me a cup of coffee,” 
- said a bleared-eyed fellow, coming up to the fire. 

“Well, my friend, I'll be off,’ said Jack, 
springing to the box of the vehicle, as the old 
man commenced drawing off the required coffee 
for his new customer. 

The old man shut the coffee off quickly, and 
laying down the cup on the board exclaimed— 

fe! beg your pardon, sir, but you ain’t paid 
me. 

“Right,” said Jack ; “Thad forgotten. Here, 
catch.” 

Jack flung the coins, which he had wrapped 
up in paper, towards the old man, who caught 
them in his hands. | 

“ Here, what’s this?” he cried, thinking at 
once that Jack had wrapped bad money in the 
paper to cheat him. ‘“ What’s this ?”’ 

A touch of the whip, a movement of the 
horse, and, with a smash and a crash, over went 
the coffee-stall, knocking down the bleared-eyed 
individual, and causing the old man to over- 
throw his pot of fire on to the pavement in his 
fright and hurry to get out of the way, 

Away went thecoach, and clatter—bash—crash 


went the stall after the vehicle down the Har-. 


row-road, 

Bump—thump sand at every yard leaving 
some portion of The wreck behind it, till only 
the upright, to which the rope was fastened, 
adhered to the coach. 

Lashing the horse to its utmost speed, away 
Jack went, laughing loudly ; while from the 
interior of the vehicle rang out loud cries of 
“Murder!” and behind him, in tones of grief, 
the old man shouted and raved like mad at the 
wreck of his stock-in-trade, and only means of a 
living. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
THE COACHMAN’S TERROR AND JACK’S DELIGHT— 
AN UNPLEASANT POSITION. 

Away, with the vehicle swinging from side to 
side, and the upright of the old man’s coffee- 
stall at every yard thumping against the panels 
of the back of the coach, went, the vehicle along 
the Harrow-road. . : 

The driver, awoke from his sleep by the, crash 
of the old man’s stock-in-trade, alarmed by the 
noise, and Scarcé: knowing where he was, he did 
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what might have been expected ‘hé would do, 
scream lustily for help, and hold on like grim 
death to the door of the coach. | 

Gradually the power of thought came to him, 
and recollecting where he last was, he came to 
the conclusion that his horse had ran away. 

What was to be done ? 

That was the next idea that took possession of 
his mind. ’ 

It was a question he found it somewhat diff- 
cult to answer. NM eS 

If he could get hold of the veins, he might 
stop the mad career of the animal, ere he dashed 
the vehicle to pieces ; for he felt sure, from the. 
continued thumping at the back of the coach 
that a portion of it at least was a wreck. 

But how could he get at the reins ? ej 

To attempt to leap from the vehicle would be 
worse than madness. 

It would be suicide. 

To remain was to be dashed to atoms. 

He was sadly perplexed and bewildered, as 
well as frightened. 

So he sank back on the cushioned seat of the 
coach, and groaned aloud. y 

Then he yelled for help. - pe 

But the noise ada his cries, and in utter 
despair be resigned himself to his fate, whatever 
it might be. 

Where was he? What part of the metropolis 
was he in? That was another thing he could not 
make out. 

He could see through the gloom that where- 
ever he was he was certainly not in Marylebone. 
He was in some sparsely-inhabited spot; but 
Nera: east, west, north, or south, he could not 
te . iT 

The speed at which the coach was carried 
along sent every object rolling past so swiftly, 
that he could not trace with accuracy an indi- 
vidual thing. ae 

“Tt’s all owing to my being such a fool as to, 
have anything to do with Spring-heeied Jack 
and his confounded games,’ he muttered. “I 
wish he had been at the devil before I acceptet 
his offer to-night. Here I’ve lost my fare, shall 
lose my coach, and perhaps my life into the 
bargain.”’ Bik, & 

And then he groaned aloud in his anguish, and - 
clung to the window-frame in terror, as thump 


a 









—thump, thump, behind him made him believe ~ 


.* . . 
ruins of his vehicle. 


Knowing the man was awake, Jack ceased his 
laughter, and applied the whip well to the horse’s 
flanks. i Ais 

‘“He’s compelled me to be driver,” he thought, 
“and Pll give him a ride. Well, the old man 
has got rid of his stock-in-trade, and doubtless 
will not regret its loss when he discovers what 
the paper contains. He was not hurt by the 


that the next minute he would be buried in the 


fall of his structure, L saw that; but I won’t say_ 


as much for the, hang-gallows looking dog . 


among the ruins of the stall. Confound the- 


deprived of his coffee; and whom I saw go down 


fellow! how he’s roaring. But there’s none here 


to be disturbed by his cries. I wonder now’ 


whether he thinks Spring-heeled Jack .a first- 
rate fare? but he'll forgive me, I know, when he 


finds the note in his pocket; ‘but IT must have a 
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laugh for it, and then I do not mind paying for|tan your hide, I will for you, you warmint, fF 


fun. Let me see. I know this spot well. The 
field past the white cottage,—yes, that’s where 
it is situated, and no fear of doing more than 
giving him a good fright. Roar away, old chap, 
roar away!” - 

And giving the horse another cut with the 
whip, Jack kept a good look out for a white 

cottage, which he had often admired for its 
pretty look. 

“Ah! there it is,” he said suddenly, as he 
caught sight of a little cottage with a white 
front, and a tastefully-arranged flower garden 
before it. ‘There it is, and afew yards beyond 
the railings are down, and I can drive into the 
field. Yes, I can see the spot. _ That’s it.” 

The cottage was passed, and, by a pull of the 
right-hand rein, he turned the horse on to the 
footway, and urged the animal into the field, and 
towards a clump of trees, which, spite of the 
gloom of the night, could be plainly discernible 
about a hundred yards from the road. 

Close to these trees was a large round pond, 
but very shallow, not being more than three 
feet deep in the centre, a circumstance which 
Jack had noted by seeing a boy wade across it 
after a toy boat which he was able to bring 
ashore. ‘Towards this he urged the animal, 
while the driver, finding that the coach had left 
the road, called loudly for aid again through the 
window, to which he clung tenaciously. 

Without pausing, Jack drove the animal into 
the pond, and pulled up at last right in its centre, 
where the horse, nothing loth to rest, bent its 
head and commenced to slake its thirst. 

Jack turned on the box and looked behind 
The cries of the man had ceased with the 
stoppage of the vehicle, and having no suspicion 
of where he was, and anxious to avail himseif of 
the first opportunity to vacate his unpleasant 
position, he flung open the door, and, without 
waiting to look or think, leaped out, and fell 
with a loud splash into the water. 


Jack quietly crossed his legs and puffed away | 


at his cigar, which had not gone out, and gazed 
with a smile down upon the floundering driver. 

- “He—he—help!” cried the man, beating 
desperately at the water with his hands, and, in 
his struggles, clutching at the fore legs of the 
horse. 

- The animal evidently not relishing such treat- 
ment, began to kick, and down went the alarmed 
and. bewildered driver once more beneath the 
surface. However, he soon became cognisant of 
the fact that he was in a place where he could 
stand upright with ease, and an exclamation of 
pleasure escaped him 

Having | ) 
feet he grasped the reins, and patted the horse’s 
head as if to assure that quadruped that he had 
nothing to fear. 

“Poor horse,” he said. ‘“ Wo—wo,” he 
added, as the animal again showed symptons of 
going backwards. ‘‘ Here’s a pretty mess you've 

Frovent me into. What the devil did you run 
away for, and where are we? Wo—wo !”? he 
continued, patting the animal, and gradually 
making towards the vehicle. “Lets get you 
out of this ere, and when I find the road, I'll 


succeeded in again struggling to his; 


playing up such pranks.” He had reached the 
fore wheel as he concluded, and placing his 
foot upon the step, raised himself up. 

“Run away, will you—run away, will you? 
Let me get. the reins in my hand, and you out 
of this mess, and war-hawks to you, old’ boy. 
I'll knock the flies off your ribs with that little 
bit of yhipcord, if it’s in the socket. Oh! there 
—it—damn it, who are you ?” 

As he gazed up for the whip, and was about 
to spring upon the box, he caught sight of Jack’s 
face, lit up by the burning end of his cigar. 

“Yowre a pretty fellow,” said Jack, “ain't 
you? There, don’t come alongside of me in 
those wet clothes.” | 

“Why, Jack, is that you?” 

“Yes, and a pretty game you have been play- 
ing me,’ said Jack. 

eae !” said the man, still standing on the 
step. 

‘* Yes, and if this is how you serve a good fare 
when you get one, you don’t deserve another,” 
said Jack, in a feigned tone of annoyance. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” said the man, still 
more and more bewildered. “‘I can’t make it 
out.” 

“Can't you 2” 

seanilioes 

“Then I can.” 

“What is it ?” 

“ Whatis it? Why, that you got drunk while 
waiting for me, and when I was ready to start, 
you was nowhere to be found. I got on to'the 
box to wait for you, and the horse ran away 
with me, and never stopped till he got here ; and 
you, I suppose, was all the while behind the 
coach inciting him to a fiercer gallop by thump- 
ing on the panels, so. as to alarm the poor brute.” 

‘* Upon my soul *?—— 

“Now, I don’t want any excuses. 
conduct has been too bad.” 

« Soring-heeled.?—— 

*‘T won't listen to you.” 

“But, sir, 1 assure you I can’t make it out. 
I waited for you so long that, being very cold, 
I got inside the coach and fell asleep, and never 
awoke till I heard the awful crash, and a bump- 
ing agin, the.back panels, and found that the 
coach was being dragged along at a fearful rate. 
The moment it stopped I got out, and here’s a 
pretty mess I’m in, for we’re right in a pond or 
a river, | don’t know which.” 3 

‘Had you been looking after your busi- 
ness this would not have happened, and I should 
not have been carried so many miles out of my 
way. 

im very sorry, sir—I’m sure I’m very 
sorry,” said the man ; “and I supect I'll have to 
suffer for it, for I expect the coach is nearly 
broken to bits.” 

“Well, say no more about it,’ said Jack, 
“and take your horse and vehicle out of this. 
Sit as far off from me as you can, if you please’; 
I don’t want to catch my death of cold.” 

The man proceeded to clamber up on to the 
box, when Jack, giving the reins, which he still 
held, a sudden jerk, the animal started forward, 
and the man, losing his, balance, tell backwards 
into the pond. 
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In an instant he was up, cursing and swear- 
ing at the animal at a furious rate. 

“Dear, dear,” said Jack, “the man must be 
drunk, and I shall be very glad when I can get 
away from his vehicle.”’ 

“No, sir, I’m not drunk,” cried the man; 
“the horse started, and threw me off; but Pll 
give his hide something for it.” 

And so saying, he scrambled up and took a 
seat beside our hero, who had dropped the reins. 

Then the man gathered them up in one hand, 
and stretched forth the other for the whip. 

As he was about to seize it, he recollected that 
he had lost his hat in the water. 

‘“‘ T’ve lost my hat,” he said. 

“Well, it is too dark to think of finding it,” 
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“‘Then I won’t do that, if I can help it,” said 
the man. ‘Do you know where we are, sir?” 

“<T’ve not the least idea.” 

‘‘Haven’t you?” said the man, in a disap- 
pointed tone of voice. 

“No. I should say we must be somewhere 
near Kensal-green, but I don’t know.” 

“‘ Kensal-green!” said the man. Curse Ken- 
sal-green ! Gee up—goon, you old warmint,” he 
added. ‘‘ Give me the whip, sir, and [’ll iearn 
the beggar here to run away, I will.” 

‘““Do not hurt the animal. It is you who are 
to blame, not him, and if either has cause to com- 
plain it is the horse. There, I'll take care of the 
whip ; you look to the reins, and get us out of 
this as quick as you can.” 

“ He didn’t back into this place, that’s certain, 
so the best way will be to back out, and then 
turn round. JDidn’t you notice which way he 
came, sir?” 

‘© T was too much alarmed,” said Jack. 

‘“‘ Well, I suppose you was, for I know I didn’t 
like it. Howsomdever, sir, I’m wery sorry, and 
I hope as you won’t be wexed at what I couldn’t 
help. Wey back—wey back, will you.” 

And pulling the reins with all his might, the 
driver forced the animal to walk backwards out 
of the pond, and, &s the bank was a gentle slope, 
it proved no arduous task to the horse, who 
soon stood on the grass. 

“Turn round,” said Jack, “I think I know 
where we are. Oh! yes; I recognise this place, 
now. Do you see yon white building ?” 

“Over there, sir?” 

Pe aM | 

** Well, make for that, and you will find your- 
self in the Harrow-road. In my confusion, I 
did not think what place it was, but 1 know now. 
As soon as we get to that white house, I'll take 
my leave of you, and if you don't want a cold, 
I’d advise you to get home quickly to bed. 
Hillo! what’sthat ? Ill get down and see. You 
look to the horse, I'll see what it is that’s 
knocking at the back of the coach.” 

Jack quietly dismounted from the box, and 
taking a knife from his pocket, severed the 
string which secured to the vehicle the portion 
of the coffee-stall, and then again sprang up be- 
hind the driver. 

“ What was it, sir?” 

“Some one had tied a large piece of wood be- 
hind the coach.” 


cle from that lady at it’s fair value. 
upon the Gentile race as only fit to be made a 
mark of, and never failed, by plausible and 
false assurances, in obtaining considerably more 
for her wares than any Christian tradesman with 
a mercenary soul would have presumed to ask. 
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“Blow ’em,” said the man; ‘“‘and I dare 
swear that’s what frightened the horse, and 
made him run. He never did so before, sir. 
It’s a shame, People don’t know what harm 
they might do by such larks.” 

“Tt’'s too bad to play pranks,” said Jack. 
‘There, youll find a bank-note in your coat- 
pocket to recompense you for your time and 
assistance, and, as I have no need to ride any ~ 
further, I'll bid you good-night.” 

And Jack sprang from the box to the road, 
while the man thrust his hand eagerly into his 
poche to discover whether or not he had been 
sold. : 





CHAPTER LX, 


LEAVES IT COMPLETELY CURED. 
Mrs. Racuet Levy had passed a sleepless night 


in the room over the shop of the ready-made 


clothier. 
The lady, who, by the way, had once been a 


beauty, like most of the female portion of her 
tribe, had lost all the loveliness which had 


charmed the heart of her Israelite spouse in 


years gone by, and was now far from good- 


looking. 
Still, if her husband honoured her not for her 


beauty, he did for her thriftiness and business 
qualities, for Mrs. Levy was second only to her 
lord and master in driving a hard bargain. 


No one was ever known to purchase any arti- 
She looked 


And, as to fitting a customer with any article © 


of apparel, she was a perfect adept in the art; 
she could pinch a coat in at the back, and swear 
that she never saw such a beautiful fit, and that 
the garment could never have been made for any 
one else, whilst a man of twice the size could 
have leaped into it with ease : and so persuasive 
was her manner, that she never failed to secure 
a customer once she had looked in his or her face. 


No wonder, then, that Mr. Levy was very fond 


of his wife ; and this affection was returned. 


So, when Mr. Levy did not return, and Mrs. 
Levy put upthe shutters and put out the lights, 
the old lady began to feel very uneasy ; then 
nervous, then alarmed, and finally went supper- 


less up to bed, wondering whatever could have 


become of her husband, and listening anxiously 
for any sound that might indicate his return. 

One—two—three o'clock came, but no Mr. 
Levy. Four—five! and the old lady laeped out 
of bed, and paced the room with quick and un- 
even strides. ?* 

Six'was struck by Whitechapel church, and 
Mrs. Levy, with trembling hands, commenced to 
robe herself, and in a quarter of an hour, with 
pale cheeks and quivering lips, she opened the 
shop door and look out into the street. 

But no Mr. Levy did she see, and so she sat 
down on a heap of clothing in the shop, and 
burst into tears. 

Nine o'clock! and nothing but the front door. 
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of the shop was opened—a circumstance which 
_ created no little surprise in the neighbourhood ; 

when suddenly a shadow fell upon Mrs. Levy, 
who, looking up, perceived a tall postman stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“A letter for you, ma’am’,’ he said, holding 
one out towards her. “‘Twopence, if you please.” 

““Twopence!” she gasped, drawing back the 
hand she had eagerly extended to grasp it. 
** Pwopence !” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“ But ain’tit paid for?” 

*€Shouldn’t ask for twopence if it was,” replied 
the man. “ Be quick, ma’am, please, for I have 
other letters to deliver.” : 

“ Twopence !” she said, half aloud. ‘‘ Twopence! 
I wonder if it’s worth it.” | 

“Now, ma’am, I can’t wait all day,” said the 
man,amazed at her resolution. ‘‘ Will you take it 
or not ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, fumbling in the pocket of 
her dress, and. drawing out the required coins, 
which she placed in the hands of the man with a 
sigh, and took the letter. 

“Twopence,” she muttered, as she turned it 
over in her hands. ‘“ Twopence! there goes the 
profit on a shirt.” 

And thus giving vent to her feelings, she 
dropped down on the heap of clothing, and tore 
open the note. 

Running her eyes hastily over the couple of 
lines which it contained, she suffered the letter 
to fall, and leaped quickly to her feet. 

“ Halha!” she laughed ; “ I knew Isaac would 
not stop out all night, if it was not for something 
good. He’s watching at the bedside of a wealthy 
relation who is dying in a ward of Marylebone 
workhouse, and wants me to go to him at once. 
I can’t understand it, but Isaac does; catch him 
wasting his time and neglecting his business for 
nothing. Oh! he’s too shrewd for that, much too 
shrewd. I'll lock the shop up, and go at once. 
I must have a coach—oh ! what an expense—but 
we shall both profit by it. Isaac’ would do no- 
thing that we did not profit by—oh, no. Oh, no, 
he’s too shrewd for that. 

The old lady went to the back of the shop, and 
hastily put on her bonnet and shawl, and then 
looking around her to see that all was safe, hur- 
ried from the shop and double-locked the door 
behind her, | 

Having satisfied herself that all was right, she 
hailed a coach, and after a long bargain with the 
driver, got in, and was hurried on her way to the 
workhouse. | 

Despite her anxiety to meet her husband, and 
learn more about what had induced him to send 
for her, she could not resist waiting five minutes 
in endeavouring to prevail upon the driver of the 
coach to accept less than the bargain agreed upon 
between them, and when she found that her per- 
guasive powers had no effect, she paid the demand 
with a sigh, and a few bitter remarks upon the 
grinding propensities of the Christians, and 
walked up to the door of the house. 

The large knocker fell from her .hand, and the 
face of Dickson, the porter, peered from the 
little barred trap. 

“Now, then,” said the man, “what do you 
want 1” 
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“My husband,” was the reply. 

“ Who’s he ?” 

“ Mr. Levy.”’ 

“Levy—Levy! What is he?” 

** A gentleman who—” 

S. Levy, did you say ?” interrupted the man. 

es,” 

“Oh, the chap that was brought here mad last 
night, do you mean? ” 

**Mad!” gasped Mrs. Levy. 

“Yes, that’s the only Levy that I know of in 
the house.” 

“Oh, no; he’s not mad.’’ 

“Then there ain’t no other Levy here,”’ said 
Dickson ; ‘‘ you’ve come to the wrong place.” 

And he shut to the trap. 

Rachel stood gazing at the trap for some 
moments with a perplexed look, and then, lifting 
the knocker, again summoned the porter to the 
peep-hole in the door. 

* Now, then ?” 

“Ym sure I’m right. Here’s a letter I had 
from my husband this morning, who has not 
been home all night, and he bade me come here 
to see him, as he could not leave the bedside of a 
wealthy friend and relative of his.” 

Dickson scratched his head. 

“‘T know they called that mad chap Levy,” he 
said, as if speaking to himself, “‘ but I didn’t 
know there was any one with him. I'll let you 
in,” he added in a louder key, “‘ but I must speak 
to the master before you can go up to the 
ward.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Levy. 

The trap closed and the door opened, and Mrs. 


. 


Levy walked into the hall. 
“Stop here,” said Dickson. ‘‘ Oh, there is 
the master. Sir, this lady wishes to see a Mr. 


Levy, who is with the mad gentleman that was 
brought here last night.” 

The master, who had been thus accosted while 
crossing the hall, stopped, and measured Rachel 
with a surprised glance. 

“‘ 'There’s no one there with him that I know 
of but the doctor. Who did you say ?”’ 

“Mr. Isaac Levy, the clothier of White- 
ehapel,” said Rachel. 

“Why, that’s the person that the madman 
fancies himself,’’ said the master. 

Then, as if a sudden suspicion seemed to enter 
his mind, he added, quickly— 

“ What sort of man is your husband? What 
dress does he wear ?”’ 

In an instant Rachel described every particular 
feature and dress of the Jew clothier. 

The master looked blank, then looked at Rachel, 
and afterwards at Dickson, then thrusting his 
hands deep into his breeches’ pockets, balanced 
himself on his heels, and finally wound up by 
whistling a prolonged whistle. 

“ Wheu—eu—eu! The devil! But surely, it 
can’t be. We can’t have been imposed upon like 
this. Why, that’s the very description of the 
man himself.” 2 

“ What man?” asked Rachel, eagerly. 

“The madman ; the—but come this way, you 
shall see the only person that I know to be aJew 
in the house, and his name’s Levy. Come up 
here.” 

The master led the way up the stone staircase 


- 
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to the insane ward) of the establishment, int 
which he ushered the lady. 

The moment she entered the 
assailed with— 


“ Rachel! oh! Rachel! you have ‘come to 


deliver me from the hands of the Philistines!” 


As these words met her ears, Rachel’s eyes 
wandered in the direction whence the words 
came, and she sprang forward with more agility 
than could have been expected in one bordering 
on sixty years of age, and paused opposite the 


bed from which the voice had come. . 


A look of blank surprise came over her face, 
and ere she could recover, Levy, whom the 


strait-jacket held powerless to rise, yelled out— 
“ Rachel, I am here—here, Rachel!” 
“ That voice! ’’ she cried. 


They say I’m mad, but you know “a ie 
They 
Oh! save me! 


Rachel ; you can swearit. It’salla lie! 
are killing me—murdering me! 


Wife of my bosom—save me! ”’ 


Mrs. Levy looked wildly at the prostrate man, 
then uttered a loud scream, swayed about for a 
moment, and fell upon her knees beside the es 

muy 


** My—my husband!” she gasped. 
Isaac !”’ 


“ Your Isaac!’ he cried ; “ you know I am 


your Isaac—your husband ”’ 


The doctor at this moment came to the bed- 


side. 


“Ts the fit on him again, sir?’’ he asked of 


“ You 
blood-thirsty devils, let me go away with my 


the master. 
“The fit be damned!” roared Levy. 


wife. ’m not mad! you know I’m not mad! 
Rachel knows I’m not mad !”’ 

Oh! oh! oh!” groaned Rachel. 
where’s your hair—your beautiful hair 

‘““'They’ve shaved it off; blistered my ueck 
and legs.” | 

Rachel flung up her arms, gave a loud shriek, 
and, throwing herself on the bed, cried out— 

“Murder! You shan’t ‘kill my husband! 
He’s—he’s—oh! you've ruined him and me—me ! 
Oh! my Isaac—my Isaac!” / 

The master drew the doctor aside, 

“Sir,” he said, ‘‘ what do you think of this ?” 

The doctor scratched his head, looked sheep- 

‘ ish, and replied— | 

‘*T believe we have been sold—that the fellow 
is what he represented himself to be, and that he 
is no more mad than you or I am.”’ 

** You do 2?” 

de Bs koi 

“ That’s my opinion ; but what’s to be done ?” 

** Let him go away with his wife.” 

“ But the disgrace. Your reputation, sir,as a 
medical man, what of that ?’ asked the master. 


‘¢ Where— 


1 


‘““Were he a Christian I should dréad the 
bother that he would make,” answered the’ 


doctor ; “ but, sir, as he is a Jew, ITdoubt not I 
can buy his silence.” 


bald pate in ice—bleeding his neck—poulticing 
‘ his calves—lancing his arms—leeching his tem- 
ples—confining his’ body in a strait-jacket, and 
forcing a pailful of medicine down his throat ! 


By my soul, sir, if a Jew will sell his silence and. 
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door, she | was 


devil! 


such.” win, 


{i OE 
And the master turned away, and’ left/ the 
ward and the doctor to get out of the mess as, 


best he could. 


The medical gentleman, scratched. this | head, d 
and looked anything but comfortable; Mrs.” 


lady company. ) 


Levy groaned aloud, and Mr. Levy kept the 
- y ' ff 2) 
The other inmates of the ward, of which there 


were two, amused themselves im different. ways; — 
one laughed, the other cried, and a more’ meélan- , 


rey 


choly scene could scarce be imagined. OW 


~ > 


lady, pushing back her thin hair from her fore- 


head ; “ Ill see if they shall serve you like this, « 
the inhuman Philistines. J’]l let ’em see whether » 


my husband ‘is to be set down as mad, and 
treated in this shameful manner. 
oh, you villain !—you villain !” te 
And the old lady shook her clenched fingers © 
in the face of the young doctor, and stamped her 
foot with vehemence. Tou of 16% 


‘““My good woman,” began the doctor; anxious | 


to appease her. 


“Tm not a good woman,” interrupted the 


lady, quickly and fiercely. “I’m not a good » 


woman; but if I'am a Jewess, I'd like to see 
the Gentile that would do as he likes with my 
husband. I’m not mad, nor you can’t say I am, 
and I’ll—I’ll—oh you wretch—you ‘wretch— 
you—you—you’’: | 
The fury of the old lady’s temper checked her 
further utterance, and she placed her hands on > 
her hips, and shaking her head, looked savagely ~ 
into the doctor’s face. ao] 
“My dear soul ”—— ; 
‘Don’t dear me—don’t, now, or I'll tear your © 
eyes out!” she yelled. “You monster, you ° 
wretch, you viper, you dog of a Christian, to © 
hurt my Isaac in this way. Look at his head— 
look at his neck. Oh, you villain!” i 
The poor doctor looked anything but com- 
fortable, and inwardly cursed himself for being — 
imposed upon as he had been by our hero and 
Tsaac’s violence. XO 
In vain he tried to think of some means to 
appease the old lady’s wrath, and ensure the 
silence of her husband. ; | 
“Do you mean to tell me he’s mad?” she 
cried, at length. ' 
*“ No,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ but ”—— - "ne 
“But what?” ‘ 
“The treatment he has received at my hands 
instead of meriting your displeasure, should 
cause you to be grateful, Peace now, and listen 
to me.” 
And the doctor assumed a severe air, a8 he 





it : : | held up his hand to enjoin her to silence. — 
What ! after shaving his head—laying ‘his’ 


“As I said, your husband is not now mad,” 
he continued. | te 
‘** And never was,” she cried. ster 

“T beg your pardon. I say he was mad las 


4 
; Li 


night, and, but for the treatment*he has received 


here, would, be mad to-day. Fortunately, the 


| forgiveness after such treatment, he’d kill his'|means adopted have brought him to a «ational 
father, eat his mother, burn his children, sell his|state, and I was about to order the strait-' 


LT A tt 


wife for a slave, and his own soul to the. 
I wash my hands of this affair, sir. My. 
duty was to admit him into the house ; yours to. 
see that he was mad before you treated him as~ 


“Tl go to a magistrate,” at iength eried the | 


Fi 












—— 


a 
a 
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jacket to. be removed, when your violence pre- 


vented me. For shame, woman!” he, added; 
“you ill-deserve to find your husoand so far re- 


covered, _Had I ordered his instant remoyal to 
a Junatic asylum, IT doubt much whether he 
would be so soon restored to your arms as he is 
now.” 
_Mrs. Levy looked half-surprised, halfsuspi- 
cious. : 
_ “T tell you he was not mad when he left me 
last evening,’ she cried. . 
“T have no reason to doubt you,” said the 
doctor, “for madness comes on in a moment, and 
by timely treatment meets with rapid cure. 
_ This, 1 am happy to say, your husband has re- 
ceived, and now look with what effect. Instead 
of being to-day a chattering idiot, ready to tear 
the wife of his bosom to atoms, he is well enough 
to be suffered to go at large, and will doubtless 


remember with gratitude those who have done|. 


so much for him, Psha! woman, do you think 
if he had not been out of his mind we would 
have taken so much trouble with him? . We 
have too many rcal eases of, madness to attend 
to on this point, to wish to treat asane mana 
2 Madman.” | ie 

“ But I was not mad,” cried Levy. 

“My good sir, you know nothing about. it,” 
said the doctor. “ Did eyer a man admit that 
he was mad in his life? or is a madman compe- 
tent to judge for himself? There, now, Pll undo 
the jacket, for there is now no further danger to 
be apprehended. A few hours ago, and you 
would have dashed your own brains out, but the 
fit is passed, and I sincerely hope it will never 
more return.” ome 

a And I, too,” groaned Levy. “ But. I don’t 
believe I was mad ; curse me if I do.” 

_“ Don’t think about it, or you will have a re- 
lapse. Endeavour to prevent a thought of it 
crossing your brain ; for though you are, compa- 
ratively speaking, right now, the thought may 
pray upon you mind, and—oh, there’s the jacket 
off ; now let me lift you up.” 

“Oh! oh!” groaned Levy. 

“ What’s the matter ?”’ 

“My neck—oh, my neck.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing ; see the relief that blis- 
ter has given you. A: little smarting, but that 
will soon go off.’ 

“Damn the thing. I wish it had never been 
on.” 

Don’t say that,’ cried the doctor. ‘ There, 
hold up your legs, and let me remove the poul- 
tices. What a wonderful deal of good they have 
done you. There’sa virtue in mustard, that’’—— 

* Blast the mustard! I’m sore up all my legs, 
and shan’t be able to walk for amonth. Take 
them off and let. me go.” | 

“The fit’s coming on him again,” said the doc- 
tor. “If he is not-more calm, he must remain 
where he is, for it would be dangerous for him 
to be at large.”’ 

A change came over the features of Isaac Levy. 

Those few words of the doctor made him fear 
that if he said anything further of, an angry 
nature, he would not be suffered to depart with 
his wife, so he exclaimed, in a pleading voice— 

“No, no! I’m calm now—quite calm, Let me 
- go—do let me go with my Rachel.” 


“ Oh, let him. go, let him go,” cried Rachel, i? 
answer to her husband’s imploring look. 

“ Of course, if, the fit. goes off.. Perhaps it will 
as he gets dressed.” 

His clothes;which had been. dried, were placed 
by his side, and, with the assistance of his wife, 
spite of the shaking of his limbs, he . quickly 
robed himself. 

In, a few minutes he was outside the work- 
house door with Rachel, not having uttered 
another word till he found himself in the street ; 
but when the door had closed behind them, 
Isaac shook his clenched fist at it, and uttered 
a bitter oath, then slowly and painfully hobbled 
away with his wife. 


CHAPTER, LXI. 

JACK IN THE CELLAR.—THE THIEF DISCOVERED 
AND TRAPPED. 

"4 THAT's a drop of good stuff, sir, and courses 
through the veins like a stream of pleasure. 
Ive had that in my cellar. for eighteen years. 
It sparkles like diamonds, and I don’t believe if 
you search London through you could get a 
better glass of wine.” 

Such were the words addressed to our hero, 
who, having entered an hotel in the west of 
London, had ordered a bottle of old wine, and 
after the proprietor, who had waited upon him, 
had drawn the cork, was politely requested to 
take a glass, which he did, and after smacking his 





‘lips like a connoisseur, gave utterance totheabove. 


Jack sipped from his glass, and, placing it on 
the table, said— | 

“You are right, Mr. Larkin; it is, indeed, 
very fine. Have you much left of it?” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s what grieves me. Ihave not 
much left. The fact is, sir, there’s a thief about 
my establishment, and scarce a night passes but 
wine and spirits are purloined from the vaults,” 

“Have you no idea who it is ?” 

““ Not the least.” 

*“Do you not suspect ?” 

“T do not like to suspect anyone, and yet I 
suspect all.” 

* Do you keep no watch 2?” 

‘‘T have kept watch till I-am tired, but with- 


out success,” was the reply. 


“¢ Very strange.” 

“It is, indeed, sir; and if you only knew the 
extent to which I am victimised I’m sure you 
would pity me.” 

‘And you can adopt no means by which to 
trace the culprit ?” 

‘None, siz; and I am the more annoyed at 
not being able to do so when I think what an 
unpleasant thing it must be for the honest 
portion of my servants to feel that their every 
action is watched, and that they are open to 
suspicion.” 

‘“‘Tt must, said Jack, “be a very painful thing 
for them, and hence it behoves. you the more to 
use every endeavour to bring the guilty to 
punishment. Surely something could be done— 
some trace must be left ?’ 

The man shook his head. 

“T would undertake to find out the culprit, I 


‘think,’ said Jack. 


_“TE£ you, could,,,sir, you would do more than 
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me and the officers have been able to accom- 
plish.”’ 

‘‘Where is the entrance to your cellars?” 
asked Jack. 

“Come this way, sir, and I will show them to 
you,” said Mr. Larkin. 

Jack followed him from the apartment down 
a flight of stairs, thence down a step-ladder 
into the vaults, into which a gloomy light just 
protruded. 

“Do you see that bin yonder, sir?” 

Jack strained his eyes through the darkness, 
and replied— 

Vesnl do.” 

“ Well, sir, would you believe it ? that out of 
thirty dozen of old port, over half have been 
emptied, and the bottles returned to the bin; 
sail I assure you, when I made this discovery, 
I didn’t know how I felt.’’ 

“Doubtless you were very much annoyed,” 
said Jack ; “ but, for the life of me, I can’t see 
how it is possible for anyone to enter these 
vaults without being detected, if a watch is 
kept from above.” 

“Tt puzzles me, it does, sir; and, upon my 
word, I have sometimes been fool enough myself 
to think that the devil himself must do it.” 

Jack laughed. 

““T think the devil has other occupations,” he 
said. ‘‘ Depend upon it, the culprit isin your 
establishment and your pay; and for the sake 
of those who labour honestly for their livelihood, 
I would leave no stone unturned to find him or 
her out.” 

“Td give twenty ‘pounds to anybody who 
would find it out,” said Mr. Larkin ; “‘for I am 
well assured that I should save that sum in a 
month.” 

Jack looked about the cellar, his eye becoming 
more and more accustomed to the gloom, and 
made himself acquainted with every corner of 
the place. 

“Well, sir,” he said, after a pause, “TI sin- 
cerely regret your misfortune, and as sincerely 
hope you will soon be enabled to put a stop to 
such wholesale robbery.” 

And he turned to ascend the ladder. 

“Ah! I must give it up for a bad job, I sup- 
pose,” said Mr. Larkin ; “T’ve tried all I can 
think. But, sir, I’m keeping you ina very dirty, 
gloomy place.” 

And motioning our hero to ascend, Mr. Larkin 
mounted the ladder after him, and together they 
returned to the apartment, where the decanter of 
wine was waiting them. 

Accepting the invitation to join him, Mr. 
Larkin sat down with our hero, and an hour 
passed pleasantly away in conversation on various 
topics, when Jack rose to take his departure, and 
was bowed politely to the door by the obliging, 
but much ill-used, proprietor of the hotel. 

“Twenty pounds,” muttered Jack, as he 
strode away; “and I believe Larkin would not 
hesitate to give that sum to anyone who would 
expose the rascal who thus systematically robs 
him. Now, thank heaven, I have no need of 
twenty. Providence has been bountiful to me, 
though Lill appreciate its blessings ; still, though 
I don’t want it, there are thousands who do.|is he is a bold one to come thus noisely. I’ 
No man should be too proud to labour, and | draw back and watch,” : 
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I will strive to earn that twenty, for well I 
know I can find many whom that sum would | 
save from starvation or ruin. Well, I'll go to 
the club now, and, when the hour is later, return 
to the hotel. I have taken a good view of the 
place, and know the position of every object in 
it. Yes, Ill go; but none must know I’m 
there. Doubtless, I shall find the way into the 
cellars without being seen.” 

So saying, he went on his way, pausing ever 
and anon to drop a coin into the hand of a street 
beggar ; for, with all his faults, among them 
could not be reckoned greed or unfeeling ; he 
was generous to a degree, and few asked in vain 
for assistance at his hands. This redeeming qua? 
lity often brought a blessing from the lips of 
those who at other times cursed him. 

It was about eleven o’clock at night when 
Jack once more entered the hotel. He had 
watched from the opposite side of the way for 
the moment when the hall was empty, and he ~ 
could pass through it without being seen. 

Making his way noiselessly to the staircase, 
down which himself and Mr. Larkin had gone 
some hours before, he descended this, and felt 
for the step ladder which led to the vaults. — 

This he soon found. 

When he had reached the bottom, he wasin 
Stygian darkness ; not a single ray of light pene- 
trated the place ; but, holding his arms extended 
before him, Jack made his way across the cellar 
to where he had noticed several casks, and then 
taking a phosphorus match from his pocket, he 
struck a light. | 

The faint glimmer which this threw over the 
place was sufficient for our hero, and he per- 
ceived an empty cask standing on its end close 
to him, and dropping the match into it, he saw 
that it was quite dry, a circumstance which evi- 
dently gave him satisfaction. ae 

The place was again in utter darkness; but 
Jack drew his cloak around him, and seizing the 
top of the cask, drew himself up, and dropped 
his legs into it. e 

The top of the cask came up. to about his 
middle, ande Jack gradually lowered his body 
till he found the rim of the cask would come 
above his head. ex) | 

“ This will do,” he said to himself, ashe rose 
again from his uncomfortable position. “I may 
have my trouble for nothing, but I somehow 
seem to think I shall not. At the first footfallor — 
glimmer of light, I can crouch down into this 
vessel, and, all unsuspected, discover the culprit.” 

He took his mask from his pocket and 
adjusted it to his face, set the collar of his coat 
up, and drew on his claw gloves. 

“‘ The fellow, whoever he is, shall have a shock 
if I meet him,” he muttered. ‘So now to await 
his coming.” 

He sat upon the edge of the cask, with his 
legs dangling inside the vessel, and waited for 
the least sound or glimmer of light which might 
make its way into the vault. 

He had not to wait long. 

A heavy footfall sounded overhead, and a 
glimmer of light shone down the steps. 

“That’s no thief,’’ muttered Jack ; “ or if it 
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I never thought of being locked in. But never 
mind ; we should never regret what we do in a 
good cause, so I’ll wait with patience what may 
transpire.” 

Jack is not the only man who ever said one 
thing and did another. 5 

He found as time went on that his patience 
was getting exhausted. , 

His position was an uncomfortable one, his 
seat rather sharp, and his limbs became some- 
what cramped. 

Two o'clock had struck by the large time- 
piece in the hall, and Jack’s patience fairly tired 
out. He was about to vacate the cask, when he 
fancied he heard a strange noise by the bin to 
which his attention had been drawn by Mr. 
Larkin. 

Jack glared through the darkness towards it. 

The noise continued. 

It was very slight, but quite sufficient to 
attract his notice and excite his suspicion. 

He almost suppressed his own breathing in 
order the better to make out what it could be. 

Once or twice he fancied it melt be caused 
by rats ; but then, as it grew a trifle louder, the 
supposition was flung aside, and he strained 
every nerve to see and hear. 

Suddenly a faimt glimmer of light played 
around the bin. 

Jack drew himself silently but hastily down 
into the cask, only permitting his eyes and fore- 
head to protrude above it. 

The ray of light became stronger, and then 
the figure of a man came from behind the bin. 

He held a horn lantern im one hand and a jug 
in the other. | | 

He nervously glanced around the vault, and 
Jack drew his head hack quite into the cask. 

“What a fool I am,” the fellow muttered, 
placing the lantern on the ground, ‘“ to feel 
frightened, when I know old Larkin nor 
nobody else knows how I can get in here from 
behind the bin. He’ll never find out the way ; 
but I mustn’t take any more of that wine yet, 
though the job pays me well. Ill just draw off 
a jug of whisky, and make a couple of bottles 
of it. Let’s see—that’s the cask. He won’t 
miss any from there, I don’t suppose; and if he 
does, he'll never find out who’s had it.’’ 

The fellow strode up close to the cask in which 
our hero was concealed, and, falling \ upon one 
knee, placed the jug under the tap of a neigh- 
bouring vessel. 

“This 1s the spirit,” he said, as he laid his 
hand on the tap. “I don’t think there is 
another spirit to equal it in the world.” 

‘Behold me!” cried Jack, in a deep, hollow 
voice, springing upright in the cask, and extend- 
ing his elosed hand towards the man. 

The fellow uttered a loud ery, and looked up. 

The light from the lantern he had placed upon 
the ground fell upon the hideous face and 
spectre-like figure of our. hero. 

The fellow gasped, spasmodically. A look of 
painful terror overspread his face, and his very. 
hair appeared to extend itself-out upon his head. | 
All power ‘seemed denied him, for still he kept) 
his kneeling position. He eould ‘only glare in| 
horrified ‘amrazement upon Jack, whose body 
protruded from the ¢ask before him. — . | 
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“ Go-0-0-0od Go-god!”’ gasped the fellow, “it’s 
the—the de-de-devil!” _ A. XA | 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, my 
friend,’ said Jack, still in the hollow tone of 
voice he had before assumed. “I’ve been wait- 
ing for you for some time. I want you!” 

The man let fall the jug, and sprang to his 
feet. 

As he did so Jack bounded upwards, and out 
of the cask, right before him. 


“Oh! oh! oh!” gasped the man. 
don’t.” 7 Se Me 
And down he crouched upon the floor of the 
vaults. | : 


Jack bent over him, taking good care to keep | 
the rays from the lantern playing full upon his — 


face. 

“You're fond of spirits, are you not,” he 
asked ? . 

“No, no.”’ AY 

“Don’t tell lies. What were you going to do?” 
asked Jack. SN 

“* No—no—nothing !”’ a 

** Lie the second,” said Jack. “‘ You came here 
that you might rob your master.” =a 

“* Upon my soul——” | 

“Hush! What did you require that jug 
for ?” 

The man was silent. 

“Rascal !” said Jack ; “your peculations are 
brought to an end. [”—— 

“For God’s sake ”— 

“Silence! don’t mention that name in my 
presence.” 

‘““T—I forgot that you don’t like to hear it. 
The devil never does,” stammered the man. 

‘* You know me, then 2?” 

“Oh, dear ! oh, dear, yes.” | | 

“Very good, then. You also know it would 
be useless to attempt to deceive me,” said Jack, 
grinning under his mask. | a 

““T won’t try.” 

“You had better not.” 

“ T won’t—I won’t.” 

“‘ Now, then, to what extent have 
your master ?” Z 
** Robbed !—” 4s 

“Yes. No equivocation. It won’t do with 
me,’ said Jack. “‘ To what extent, I say.” 

“T don’t know.” ; aes: 

“Lie the third. Beware of the fourth,” said 
Jack, taking a step nearer to the fellow, ho 
crouched lower to the ground in his terror, 

“ A very great extent,” he replied. “Tcan’t 
tell you how much.” — 

“ Of course that don’t matter, for I know,” 
said Jack. “ But how long have you carried on 
this game 2” ; 

‘* About-six months.” - 

‘ Dee anyone assist you 2” 

0.’ 





you robbed 


“ None of your fellow servants ? Speak truly ; 
it will be better for yow todo 60,” 5 0.1, oft 

** ‘Not one.” | of 40 sha 

“You are alone guilty ?” o'r en 


* Tam.” , , aa te 
‘‘ How have you managed to avoid discovery Ml 
The man hesitated to answer this question; 
“Speak, or tremble”, ( oft chien 
“By the door behind the bin.” . 
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“Where does it lead to?” 

» “The coal-cellars and stables.” 

“ And so out into the back street.” 

eS?” 

Jack had learned all he desired. 

This would account for Mr. Larkin not being 
able, despite the watch he had set, to discover 
the robber. 

“So,” said Jack, after a pause, during which 
tiie the man had been tremblingly gazing upon 
him, but fearful to rise lest he should find him- 
self in the grasp of our hero—‘so, my fine 
fellow, I suppose you have made something 
handsome by your nightly visits to this place ? ” 

- Not much—not much.” 

- “Do you drink if all? But there I need not 
ask, only to see what a liar you are as well asa 
thief.”’ 

No, E sell it.” 

-“ And what reward do you expect to. meet 
with—eh ?” 

The man was silent. ) 

“Pl tell you,” said Jack. ‘A long term 
of imprisonment as a warning to others, and, 
finally, a warm berth in my regions.” 

<<‘ Mer—mer—mercy !” gasped the man. “Oh! 
I will never come here again. I will never do 
wrong any more. Mer—oh! oh!” 

His further utterance was put a stop to by 
Jack giving the empty cask a sudden tilt, and 
sending it over the kneeling man. With such 
precision did he manage to fulfil his purpose, that 
the cask completely shut out all but the fellow’s 
legs and feet from his view. 

Then seizing the lantern, Jack held it high up 


‘above his head, and darted with it behind the 


bin, where he perceived a small door half open, 
and darting through this, closed, it instantly, 
and found himself in a cellar used for storing 
wood and coals. 

Looking hastily around him, he seized a large 
billet of wood, and planted it securely against 
the» door, sé that no ordinary pressure, from 


_ the opposite side could force it open, and then 


looked about for another means of egress from 
the cellar. 





: | CHAPTER LXI. 
JACK MEETS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, AND BETTERS 
| HIS CONDITION. 


’ 
; 


Hotpinc the lantern above his head, our hero 
glanced around the cellar, and perceived a door 
which led into the stable. 

. “So, this is how the rascal has been able to 
carry onhis pilfering without being discovered,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ It is hard for employers to be 
robbed like this by those who profess to serve 
them, and it is harder still for those who hold 
similar situations to be looked upon with theeye 
of suspicion, as one and allin this establishment 
must have been. {am not the man to desire to 
hand a fellow creature into the hands of, justice, 
and be instrumental in branding him as a felon ; 
but I certainly think, for the sake of his fellow 
servants, 1 ought to see, that the rascal is dis- 


covered, | Now, to get out of here the way that, 


fellow got in. , Oh! I.see, that door leads out 
into the mews.” 
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—— ese 


He strode across the sta 
hand on the door. 

It opened instantly. 

“IT will leave the lantern here,’’ muttered 
Jack, “‘and remove my mask, and then consider 
the best course to adopt to make Mr. Larkin 
poems with the fact of the discovery of the 

lef.”’ 

He placed the lantern on the ground near the 
door, took off his mask, and passed out into the 
mews, when he was brought to a sudden stop 
by perceiving a miserable-looking object crouched 
in & small stairway that led up to the apartments 


les, and placed hiS 


‘above a neighbouring stable. 


There was not much light yet, but still there 
was sufficient to enable Jack to make out the 
object before him, and to discover that the poor 
wretch was asleep. 

His garments were ragged and dirty, and his 
whole appearance was that of the utmost wretch- 
edness and misery. 

“Poor devil!” said Jack, commiseratingly, as 
he gazed down upon the huddled heap of 
humanity at his feet. ‘‘ What a blessing to such 
as him must sleep be. Those are the only hours 
of happiness such as he can know when slumber 
steeps the soul in forgetfulness. It is hard to 
arouse him to a sense of his wretchedness, but 
may I not awake him to joy. Larkin promised 
twenty pounds to anyone who would expose the 
thief. Twenty pounds to me is nothing, but 
what may it not be to this man!” 

He bent lower down over the sleeping wretch, 
and, touching his shoulder, said— 

“ Wake up, here,”’ 

_ The man awoke. and started to his feet. 

‘‘ What are you doing here?’ said Jack, as 
the man gazed haif frightened in his face. 

“Trying to get a bit of sleep,” said the fellow ; 
** but such as you, who have got beds to lay on, 
can have no feeling for them as ain’t.” 

““ You are severe.”’. 

“Am 1?” growled the man. 


77 


“< I got cause to 
be. 
_* Doubtless,” said Jack. “Have you no 
home ?” . 


_ The man laughed, 


But, oh! what a laugh! it was worse than 
any-groan he could have uttered. 
“ Surely you are not compelled to lay about 
the streets like this ?” said Jack. 
“ Certainly not,’ saidthe man. “ There’s the 
workhouse to go to.” 
“Then why do you not go there ?”’ 
Why not?” 
ess 
*“ Because I can’t bear to,’ said the man. 
“Perhaps it’s better than laying in doorways 
and on cold stones, but” 
He paused abruptly. 
“But what?” said Jack. 
The man looked hard at him for some moments, 
and then said— | 
‘© Nothing. We have met before. I know we 
have, though then I saw aot your face. You 
were masked.” 
“ Ah!” cried Jack. 
«© Aye, I know you,’ said the man, leaping 
forward, and. grasping our hero’s arm. ‘“ You 


3? 


ale =—=— 
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Who ?” 

“ Spring-heeled Jack!” 

“ Ah! ha!” cried Jack, dashing the man’s 
hand from his arm; ‘‘ and who are you? But 
I recollect,” -~he added, extending his hand, 
‘“‘-you are the man, who, believing me actuated 
by some base purpose, sought to effect my cap- 
ture, as [ hurried to save a poor girl from a 
watery grave. You are the man who struggled 
with me near London-bridge some time since.” 

“Tam,” said the man; but not offering to 
accept the proffered hand of our hero. ‘I am 
the man who sought to hand you over to the 
police, and who would have done so, but that 
want had weakened my once robust frame. 
Spring-heeled Jack, I am poor and starving, and 
hence unequal to cope with you, or I would again 
detain you till ”"—— 

Jack placed his hand on the man’s shoulder, 
and in a kindly voice, said — 

““ Why would you seek to deprive me of my 

liberty ?” 
"Fhe Wihiy2 23? 

** Aye, why?” 

“€ Because IL believe you to be a rufiian—because 
you roam the streets at night to insult and inti- 
midate the peaceably-disposed—because you are 
guilty of actions which would place a poor 
wretch like me upon the treadmill—because” 

“Stop, my friend,” said Jack ; “I will admit 
that my love for adventure sometimes causes me 
to overstep the bounds of prudence ; but you do 
me an injustice if you believe me guilty of 
wantonly injuring or insulting any one. You 
believed, onthe night when we before met, that I 
was seeking to annoy the poor girl I was follow- 
ing, and acting upon that supposition you showed 
yourself a man. JI had no such motive in view, 
and upon my sacred honour I saved that girl 
from a watery grave. You have heard only the 
dark side of my character, and I will admit that 
it is bad enough; but I am not the callous- 
hearted wretch you believe me. Gold will 
purchase immunity from many sins, but gold 
has never purchased me my freedom or exonera- 
tion~from any guilty act. Your appearance 
bespeaks your poverty. I would aid you with- 
out seeking to know how you came thus. Take 
my hand. You need not blush to do so; it 
never yet harmed the innocent or the wretched.” 

The man looked at him, and still hesitated. 

“Will you take it,” said Jack, “and with it 
a trifle to aid you in your present necessities ?” 

The man took the proferred hand. 

“JT will take your hand,” he said, “but not 
your money. Iam too proud to seek a bed in a 
workhouse, and I am too proud to accept charity 
of you.” 

“Tush, man; I can well afford to help you, 
and to do so will give me pleasure.” 

‘No, sir ; I do not seek charity. I am willing 
to work for my bread if I can get it, but I can- 
not beg, neither can I steal.” 

“God forbid that you should!” said Jack. 
“The words you have uttered before this night 
are sufficient to prove that your heart is cast in 
the right mould. I will not again insult you by 
forcing charity upon you, but will give you the 
means of earning sufficient to better your condi- 
tion, and all I ask in return is secrecy.” 





be my enemy for life. 
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The man started back. | 

“‘ Secrecy,” he said, “‘about what? Nothing 
honourable requires secrecy.” | 

“ Listen to me, and you shall judge.’ 

“Go on,” said the man. 

“You see that stable ?’ 

tedo:! 

“‘ Tt belongs to the hotel in the road.” 

““T know it does.”’ . 

“ T frequent that place when in this neighbour- 
hood.” ‘ 

“< Well.” 9? 

‘To-day the proprietor informed me that 
there was a thief in his establishment. His — 
cellar wasnightly robbed, and, in spite of all, the 
delinquent could not be discovered, and he pro- 
mised the sum of twenty pounds to anyone who 
could give up the rascal. It wasnot the money, 
but the love of adventure which tempted me to 
seek to discover the thief, and unknown to any- 
one, I concealed myself in the cellar, and have 
now not only found the villain, but made him 
prisoner in the very scene of his delinquencies. 
Of course, I have earned the twenty pounds, or 
partially done so. That sum may be yours. Go 
to the hotel, arouse the proprietor, tell him to 
seek the thief in his cellar, and as he is a man of 
honour, ask him for the twenty pounds he pro- 
mised for the discovery, and he will give it you. 
Only, say not that Spring-heeled Jack is the 
same man to whom he made that promise this 
morning.” | 

“ Ts not this another of your tricks ?” said the 
man. | 
** No; and if you will not accept a gift from 
me, doas I wish you, and receive the promised 
reward. I have spoken truly, and Mr. Larkin 
will hand you the money, and may it be the 
means of raising you from your present position.” 

“Tdo not think you are triflmg with me,” 
said the man, half-doubtingly. d sani 

“Tam not, on my soul!” — now Ve 

*‘ Then I will go. If you are playing me a 
trick—if you seek to raise hopes in my breast 
only to gratify a wicked feeling—heaven forgive 
you.” 4a! 

“ Goand judge for yourself. If I speak falsely 
I am bad enough, as I 
said before, but Iam not so unfeeling as to seek 
to embitter an already suffering heart. | Fare- 
well, now. We may some day meet again, and 
when we do, I hope you will think better of 
Spring-heeled Jack.” + OM 

Our hero turned away as he spoke, and hur- 
riedly left the mews ; but he did not go far be- 
fore he sprang into the shadow of sunken door- 
way, from whence he could see the entrance to 
the hotel. 4 

Here he stood and watched. 

Presently he saw the man approach, hesitate 
on the steps, then slowly mount them and ring 
the bell. ‘ y 

A smile passed over Jack’s face. 

** Poor devil!’ he said. ‘ It will be a good 
night’s work for him. Oh! the porter has ad- 
mitted him. I will wait here and see what 
transpires,” and taking a cigar from his case, he 
lit a piece of German tinder, and puffed away at 
ie weed, keeping his eye fixed upon the hotel 

oor. Jb 
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The man, half doubting the good faith of 
Jack, found some difficulty in getting the porter 
to arouse his master with the information that 
the thief was secured in the cellar; but that 
pompous gentleman at length resolved to do so, 
and believing that if such was indeed the case, 
that the informant was an accomplice, took the 

recaution of locking the door and placing the 

ey in his pocket, as soon as he had suffered 
the man to enter the hall. 

He did not go and arouse Larkin himself, 
but summoned another servant from his bed, 
who came into the hall rubbing his eyes with 
both hands, an operation which he instantly 
desisted in when he perceived the miserable- 
looking creature who stood beside the porter. 

At the latter’s request, he proceeded to his 
employer’s chamber, and soon made Mr. Larkin 
acquainted with his message, and that gentle- 
man, as he leaped out of bed, requested all the 
male servants to be aroused, to accompany him 
to the cellar. 

In a few minutes all was commotion in the 
hotel, and no less than ten persons were assem- 
bled in the hall. | 

Mr. Larkin looked around upon the surprised 
and half-sleepy faces of his employés. 

““ Where is Chambers?” he asked. “I do 
not see him here.” 

The man who had called the speaker from his 
bed, replied that he could get no answer, and 
that the man was not in his room. 

Larkin shook his head. 

“Then that’s the thief,’ he said. ‘ But 
follow me. No—some of you go first with a 
light.” ; 

“Preceded by two of the men, and followed by 
the rest, the hotel proprietor made his way to 
the door of the stairs, which he unlocked, and 
thence down the ladder into the cellar where a 
ery of surprise and indignation broke from every 
lip, as their eyes rested on the crouching figure, 
and horror-struck face of the thief. 

“ At last,” said Larkin, ‘‘ the robber is dis- 
covered ; but the man, where—oh, here he is,” 
he added, as the man, who had been forced along 
by the domestics, stood forward. “ How did 
you know he was here ?”’ 

The man told his story, but suppressed the 
fact that Spring-heeled Jack and the gentleman 
who had sent him were one and the same. 

“ Very well,” said Larkin, when he had con- 
eluded. ‘‘ Before you go I will give you the sum 
I promised the gentleman, who, of course, would 
be above accepting it himself. Take that fellow 
up to the hall,” he added, “and send for an 
officer.” 

The thief was seized and carried up to the hall, 
an officer sent for, and, in a short time, Jack saw 
him borne from the house a prisoner, shortly 
afterwards followed by the poor man, who 
clutched in his hand the means to buy bread and 
shelter ; and then Jack flung the end of his cigar 
into the road, and strode away. 





CHAPTER LXII. 
THE STRANGE CAT. 


Ir was about ten o’clock when Tobias Johnson, 
a retired carpenter, sat in the kitchen of his 
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little cottage, smoking a long clay pipe before 
the fire, and alternately watching the smoke 
curling upwards from the bowl and the fingers 
of an ancient dame, as she plyed the busy needle 
through and through the foot of a worsted 
stocking which she was darning. Tobias was 
one of those men who had always borne in mind 
the good old adage, that a penny saved is a 


Penny earned, and though he was never any- 


thing more than a journeyman, he had at the 
age of sixty-five amassed a sufficiency to pur- 
chase a piece of ground, build a small cottage 
thereon, and leave himself and wife something 
like a pound a week to live on. 

Tt was not much, certainly ; still, with careful 
management, the aged couple managed to get 
along pretty comfortable. 

Some of his neighbours looked upon him as a 
miserly fellow, but, in truth, Tobias was not 
miserly—he was simply careful. If he did not 
spend his evenings with his mates, while he fol- 
lowed his trade, at a public-house, he certainly 
did not deny himself his pint of beer at home; 
and there, cheered by his pipe and spouse, he 
laid the foundation of the little fortune which, 
at the age of nearly threescore, was sufficient to 
keep him from the workhouse. 

Those who condemned him would have done 
well had they followed his example—an example 
which the youth of the present day would do 
well to follow ; for, as Tobias used to say, pence 
grow to shillings, shillings to pounds, and in the 
course of time pounds furnish a home and inde- 
pendence. 

With such feelings, it cannot be wondered at 
that Tobias and his wife, spite of old age and 
growing infirmities, were very happy, far more 
happy and independent than many of their 
neighbours, who looked upon the old couple 
with scorn, for on either side of his house more 
pretentious residences had been built, and were 
mostly inhabited by those who preferred show to 
comfort, and lived considerably above their 
means, a failing that may be seen to a very great 
extent in the present day in the suburbs. 

But Tobias was not aman to be frowned down by 
his neighbours because they wore fine cloth coats 


and white hats, and kid gloves, because their 


windows were dressed with fine curtains, and 
their passages sumptuously carpetted, and a poor 
littl girl, who ought to have been at school, was 
made an hideous fright by a little white cap 
stuck on the back of her head, and kept, not 
only to open the door to all summonses, but 
made to do all the house-work. 

No... Tobias had none of this; if he was inde- 
pendent he was not proud. He would sweep 
the front of his own house, clean windows, 
knives and forks, boots and shoes, and tend his 
own garden, despite the contemptuous curling of 
his neighbours’ lips and the indignant tosses of 
the head of the little over-worked servant girl, 

His wife, too, was made in the same mould. 
The good old lady did not hesitate to hobble to 
market, and return with her arms laden with 
meat and vegetables, or any other necessary—a 
circumstance which, in the shabby genteel neigh- 
bourhood, was looked upon with absolute horror 
by the be-bugled and be-braided dames, who 
watched her from their parlour windows. 
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They saw no shame in. what they did.’ They | the contrary, many rob their families for the 
Sartor what they had, and ¢onsidered it better |sake of a tabby cat or dog. Still, as I said be 


_Tobias and his wife paid, no heed, to this./|who keep dumb animals seldom, starve them ; on 


=— 


to, only live up to their méans than to go beyond 
them, ° | Bo TS I< Hy 

But if. Tobias did not care for his neighbours, 
he did for his neighbours’ cats. He could shrug 
his shoulders and laugh scornfully at the airs of 
the former, but of the latter he had a perfect, 


abhorrence. : DS: ere 
With little to do, he had laid’out, and kept int 


order, a pretty garden at the back of his coviage. , 


but the cats played sad havoe with his flowers, 
and if ever Tobias so far forgot himself as to 
swear, it was when he perceived the evidences 
of the destructive. propensities of these feline 
creatures. 

Here. was a choice plant broken—there seeds 
were raked out of the earth ; in another place, 
the ground had been torn up, and tufts of hair 
scattered about, plainly gave evidence of a 
terrific battle which had raged during the night, 
or perhaps a bed of tulips or verbenas would be 
utterly destroyed, in a rough and tumble contest. 

Tobias had taken a glance about his garden 
some few hoars before the time at which we 
make his acquaintance, and had vented -his in- 
dignation in no measured terms upon the con- 
founded cats, and his rage was 
down under the influence of the pipe, and the 
busy fingers of the old lady. ' vn 

But the circumstance could not wholly be for- 
gotten, for, as the old gentleman knocked the 
ashes from his pipe on the bar of ‘the stove and 
placed the long tube of clay in the chimney- 
corner, he exclaimed— slog 

*« Drat the cats !—drat the cats !”’ é 

“Tt’s no use dratting them,” said Mrs. John- 
son, drawing the stocking over her arm which 
she was mending. “For my ‘part, I can’t see 
what people want with such ‘a lot of dumb 
animals. It’s them as ought to be dratted, not 
the’ cats. A cat’s all very well if you’ve got 
mice, but the mice don’t come where: there’s 
nothing to eat, and there can’t be much where 
there’s so much finery. JI ain’t got patience 
with people, I ain’t !” 

And the old lady slipped the stockiné off her 
arm’ with a vengeance so expressive of her in- 
dignation of her neighbours; for, woman like, 
she was hurt at their scornful bearing towards 
herself and hey husband. 

“ Well, as for that,” said Tobias) “ that’s nd 
business of ours. If people likes to kéep cats, 
let’em keep ’em ; but I wish they’d keep ’em out 
of my garden. Jf shall get savage one of these 
days, and shoot *em, I know Ishall. Now, look at 
next door. There’s three families in that house, 
and each family has got a cat—no, the kitchens 
pan en two, so that makes four cats. Tt’s shame- 

ub” 

‘¢ Yes, and I don’t believe there’s more than 4 
ha’porth of meat taken in a day for the lot of 
‘em. If there was, they wouldn’t be so destruc- 
tive.” . | 

“Nonsense, wife,” stid ‘the! old’ man, with 


a 
smile, 


* You are too tineharitable: Tdon’t ‘care | 


gradually cooling | 


if there 


ore, it is no business of ours what our neigh- 
bours do, so long as we are left in peace. It is 
only yesterday I saw Mrs. Snigeles in the garden 
ad potted out to her the destruction of which 
her cat had been guilty in my bed of tulips’* 
é ‘And what did she say P? cat cae 
““She turned up her nose, tossed her head, 
and flounced towards the house, saying— 
“What disagreeable persons these common 
ena t My cat’s quite as good as him, T 

now.” a. 

“What! that tailor’s trotter’s wife said that 
to you, a respectable retired mechanic!” cried 
the old lady bursting with indignation, and 
nearly cutting half the foot of the stocking away 
in her rage. | 

“ She did.” ne pe | 

“ The impudent minx, I wish I’d heard her. 
I'd have given her a bit of my mind—I’d have 
—oh, the nasty, proud, stuck up, tally-dressed 
hussey !” | 

“ Hush ! wife—hush !” said Tobias, 
catingly. 3s 

“And what did you say—what did you do ?’ 
asked his wife. | | 
“T smiled at her remarks, and I pitied her,” 
replied. 
“ Pitied !” 
“ Yes, wife.” 
“Td have pitied her, ’'d’’—— 
‘ Yes, wife, I pitied her ignorance, pitied her 
for her want of self-respect. ButI did more, for 
I was hurt at her remark. I told her that Ihad 
a blunderbuss, that I would load it, and shoot 
her cat ifit ever did more damage to my plants. 
Had she have only appeared to reeret the damage 
Y should have been satisfied. Of course the poor 
animal don’t know any better ; its the nature of 
cats, [ suppose, to scratch and tear, but it is cer- 
tainly not the act of a lady to treat me as she 
did. Could I have so far forgotten myself as 
she did, I might have said to her that which 
would have pained her more acutely than her 


depre- 


he 


_| words pained me.” 


“ And I would shoot them, too,” said the wife, 
bursting with indignation. “I would shoot them 


stuck up as them, and they think fhey 0 as 


they like. Id show ‘em I was as good as they 
are, aud better too. Load the blunderbuss, 
Toby, load it quite full, and when you see a cat 


in the garden just show ’em you mean what you 
say, and that you ain’t afraid of no tailor’s 
trotters nor jumped-up, would be somebody 
im existence. Common people are we—eommon 
people! Yes, we are common people, but we 
only eat and wear what’s paid for, and that’s 
more than a good many of such as them can say.” 
And the old lady severed the worsted with the 
scissors In such a manner as to lead her husband 
to think that it would have afforded her much 
gratification to have severed the lead from the 
body of Mrs. Sniggles in the same manner. 
“Anyhow, I’m determined I'll frighten the 


much for my neighbours, and look upon them with | confounded eats,if I don’t shoot them,” said ‘the 


equally asmiuch contempt'as they look upon 
but I think you must be mistaken there: 


meé ;/old man, reaching down a blunderbuss from over: 
People | the mantle. al 


“Tdon’t like to hurt the animals, 


was a hundred of them. We ain’t so 
can d 





ee 









_but perhaps the start they’d get, would keep 
them .away from my plants, and. make their 
» owners believe I’m in earnest.’ | las 
+. Theiold man wenf to a cupboard, and, taking 
» outa small tin’ canister, 
/ Weapon. dj—: wo ¥ : 
“There!” he said, wlien) he had finished the 
ope ration, “I won’ put any shot in it. I dare say 
it will have some effect on the brutes.” 
_.| Which brates do you mean? The eats or 
their owners ?” asked his wife, still smarting with 
» | “Ob! both of ’em,” said Tobias. 
the blunderbuss up again, and mind 
~ touch it.” | 
“Me touch it!—not for the world. It might 
go off.” 
. “There !” said the old man, returning it to its 


“ Vl hang 
you don’t 


— 
e a noise, I know.” 
“Quite right, Toby. 


i put upon. Common people, indeed 1? 


And the old lady stitched away at a furious 


rate. 
» Tobias took his pipe from the chimney-corner, 


filled it with tobacco, and was about to apply a, 


piece of lighted paper to the bowl, when he 
dropped the hight, and sprang to his feet. 


“ What's that—what is it!’’ asked his wife,; 


dropping her hands on her lap, and looking 
questionably into her husband’s face. 


table. 
: Fi Mes.” 7 
“ Cats,” he growled. ‘‘There! don’t 
em just outside the back door ?” 
Both listened intently. 
“ Mol—row—mol—row.” | | 
There was no mistaking the sound. | 
Tobias took down the blunderbuss, and hi 


you hear 


- wife, rising to her feet, took up the candlestick... 


“ There’s the beasts on the window-ledge, all 
among those pots of geraniums,” said the old 
 Iday, as a scratching noise sounded plainly to the 


ears of both, and then, in loud and discordant: 


tones just outside the back window, came the 

“ Mol —row—wow—whew—whew—whew— 

bo war—r—r !” ahow | 

Grasping the blunderbuss in his hands, with 
‘a determined look upon his face, old Tobias 
stealthily neared the back door. 

Close behind him followed his wife with the 
candle. 

“ Don’t make a noise,’ whispered Toby, “ or 
you'll frighten ’em away.” 

“ Mol—row—mol—row—wow ! ” 

“ There’s a dozen of ’emat the least,” whispered 
his wife. “Oh, the brutes!” 


The back door was reached, and the old: man 


raised the latch as silently as possible. 

But ere he opened it, his wife said— 

“TI think they’re gone ; wait a minute.” 

“* Mol —row — mow — mol — row — wheu— 
war—r—r !” | 


There they are!” cried the old man, flinging. 
the sill 


the door wide open, and: 
into the yard. ‘“ Here— | 
He had come to a sudden stop—so. sudden, 
‘that he trod on ‘the toes of the old dame, who 
‘savas close behind him, and who roared in pain, 


ringing over 
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proceeded to, load the: 






_“ Now the first cat Isee, or hear, there'll. 


We ain't a goine’to be, 


“What! said Toby, laying his pipe on the. 





but quickly changed her tones to those of surprise 
and terror, as the fluttermg wick of the candle 
she carried in her hand, lit up the tall, cloaked 
form, and) masked face of astrange-looking being, 
rightibefore thems! {fo} wi jan so bocauhe. © 
“dt, amit a) ¢at—it’s the devil!” gasped the 
old woman. , ,.. dk Gn evtnas ait of oniv 

“ Mol—row—mol—row,!”,.came ,, from » the 
mask. a! ga oh f io ( . rt 

_* Cat or deyil! ” .erjed; Toby, recovering par- 
tially ‘from: his surprise,.‘‘:he shall have the,con- 
tents of this,” as he brought the blunderbuss up 
and levelled it at Jack, who, overhearing, their 
conversation, had imitated the cats: Int 

“ No, no, no!” cried his wife, springing out of. 
the doorway, and clutching at the weapon with 
her disengaged hand, 

But she spoke too late. | ef ny 

Toby,,who had guessed who; our hero really 
was, and knowing that. the. blunderbuss :con- 
tained no shot, pulled the trigger. | 

With the loud explosion, mingled laughter, 
cries, and a loud splash, while sudden darkness 
shrouded. the scene. 

The concussion of the air caused by the firing 
of the piece, had put out the candle, and the 
slight hold which Toby had of, the weapon per- 
mitted it to kick, and the butt, striking the old 
lady on the waist, sent her reeling backwards 
into ajarge.tub.of water, just outside the back- 
door, wherein shesat.and sereamed lustily, while 
Jack made his escape, shouting with laughter, 
and old Tobias, the blunderbuss still:in his hand, 
stood bewildered and unable to-move. 

Tt was not till Jack had cleared the little gate 
of the front, garden, and cave utterance toa loud 
“¢ Mol—row,” that *Lobias turned to assist, his 


| wife’ from, her, anpleagsaat position, and; as he 


led; her, dripping wet, into the kitchen, he cursed 
the cats from the very bottom of his ‘soul. 





CHAPTER LXIIL 
CLAVERING ATTEMPTS THE LIFE OF JACK, AND IS 
BORNE TO PRISON. 


SipE by. side at the edge of, the road grazed 
peacefully the grey horse and the roan mare. 

The hides of both animals still reeked with 
perspiration, for they had run a furious gallop ; 
but the sweet herbage quenched their thirst, 
and they, rubbed their heads together and 
champed their bits with a feeling of satisfaction 
at the absence of the spur. 

Both had mobly fulfilled their mission, and 
the steam rose fron: their haunches im a cloud 
while thus they browsed along the roadside 
where the grass, had uot yet; been, ruthlessly 
crushed into the sod by the traffic which now 
leaves few green tufts around London. 

' They. were, doubtless, happy ; but. how was it 
some short distance along the, road, where, 
stunned and bleeding, the murderer lay with 
the tall form of the avenger standing over him ? 

That speetre faee and demon form had done 
its (work. The ‘libertine, and;;the murderer, 
terror:stricken.and powerless, had receiv-d a 
fall of such violence as,to.vender him insensible, 


land the janimal lie destrode-had plunged forward 


with sucli rapidity that when Jack sueceeded in 


eT 
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springing from its back to the ground healighted 
some hundred yards off, and completely out of 
sight of the fallen man. 

Not knowing whether Richard Clavering was 
stunned or not by the fall, he made all the haste 
back which he could to the spot, and found him 
lying in the centre of the narrow roadway, bereft 
of all sense or motion. 

Our hero stooped down beside him, and for a 
moment he fancied his earthly career had ended, 
and a feeling of satisfaction, if not of joy, took 
possession of him. 

But on laying his hand on the breast of 
Richard, he soon became assured that he still 
lived, and he suffered a sigh to escape him as he 
rose to his feet. 

‘“‘ Perhaps it would have been better were he 
dead,” he said. “Better had Providence saved 
him from the hangman. I have sworn to track 
him to his doom, and could with greater pleasure 


leave him here a corpse in the road than hand 


him over to the officers of those laws he has so 
basely outraged:” | 

Richard gave signs of recovering, and Jack 
again bent down. 

“* Desperation,” he muttered, ‘‘ often lends to 
the weakest man a giant’s strength, and unless I 
take every precaution he may yet. escape me. 
I must secure him while yet he is powerless to 
offer resistance. It will be more mercy to him 


_to secure him at once than for him to escape and 


daily, hourly be tortured with fears of capture. 
Oh! Richard Cl&ivering, whom I once called 
friend, how have you fallen! to what depths of 
misery and degradation have you sunk ! to what 
a fearful doom have your violent and ungovern- 
able passions borne you!” 

He quickly unwound the neckerchief of 
Clavering from the guilty man’s throat, and 
secured his hands together with it. Hit 

This feat he had scarcely accomplished ere 
the guilty man opened his eyes. 

A moment or so the man glared about in the 
gloom, as if bewildered, and then, as his glance 
fell upou the white mask of Jack, he uttered a 
loud cry, and endeavoured to gain his feet. 

tdis hands being bound, he was unable to do 
so, aud, with a loud groan, he sank back again 
upou the earth. 

“Here! here !—still here!” he gasped. ‘* Oh, 
my God! what shall L do?” 

‘“ What have you done. Richard Clavering ?” 
said Jack, in a low, impressive tone; ‘‘ what 
have you done, guilty man?” 

“What ¢ oh, what?” gasped Richard. 

“Murder!” said Jack. | 

“T was not myself when I did it,” gasped 
Richard. “1 was mad—mad !—driven mad by 
taunts and apenas Who are you? Why 
do you stand there? Why do you look upon 
me thus? Go! for God’s sake leave me!” 

“Not yet, Richard Clavering ; not yet.” 

‘‘ Who—who are you?” 

“The avenger of your wife!” 

“ Mercy! and £0, or madness will seize upon 
my brain. Whatdo you seek with me?” hecried. 

“T seek to hand you over to justice—to the 
gallows!” was the reply. 

“The gallows!” gasped Clavering, with a 
shudder. 
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“ Aye, the gallows! 

“Never! never!’ cried Richard. 
gaping crowd shall feast their eyes upon my 
trembling form ; no yelling voices shall clamour 
for my blood. I deserve to die, but I will die 
by my own hand. Thus—thus do I rob the 
howling mob of their pleasure, and the gallows 
of its due!” 

He drew his body up, and flung it backwards 
upon the ground, endeavouring to dash out his 
own brains. ' 

But Jack had grasped him by the hair of the 


head, and prevented the consummation of his — 


wishes, 

“Richard Clavering, would you add another 
crime to your already overcharged catalogue of 
guilt?” he asked. 

“Who are you that ask? Man or devil, who 
are you?” cried Richard} as he endeavoured 
to again fulfil his fell purpose. 

“Once your friend ; for then I believed you a 
true and honourable man; now the avenger of 
your ill-used and murdered wife—Spring-heeled 
Jack!” was the reply: | 

““ And not a denizen of another world?” said 
Richard, in a tone of unbounded relief. 

© Tam” z ; | rae . 

“ Enough, I know you now. Curses-rest upon 
you! ° 
this!” BZ 

‘¢ Shame—shanie !” a ae 

“You have been the cause,” said Richard. 
‘Like a shadow you have hung upon my path. 
You forced me to wed a woman I hated ; you 
stood before me when I would have possessed 
her I love. You’’—— eaten alti, 

‘¢ Hold ! Richard Clavering, hold !” cried Jack. 
“T would have saved you from erime, but your 
blackened soul would not be penetrated by words 
of kindness and advice. If1 were instrumental in 
causing you to marry a woman who had sacri- 
ficed all for you, I was the friend of her and 
yourself. If I stood forward to prevent the con- 
sunimation of the hellish design you had upon the 
poor ballet girl, it was to save you from another 
crime,” Mi sear liyer 

“ And you did it,’ sneered Richard: “ You 
goaded me to madness, you made me stain: my 
soul with blood ; and now you seek to hand me 
over to the tender mercies of the law, that you 
may glory in my misery, revebin the sight of 
MYy"ORSCUGION! AW NEN! Bae RM aN i eee 

‘“T am not aman to rejoice over the sufferings 
of another,” said Jack. “In handing you over 
to justice I seek no such motives: I would only 
do my duty as a man and a Christian.” 

“A Christian ! ha! ha! ha !” laughed Richard 
in a hollow tone. “ But I will thwart you and 
justice yet !” 

“ Rather seek pardon for your crimes,” said 
Jack, pained at the other’s manner. ‘ Seek 
mercy” | ' 

** Where ?”’ interrupted: Richard. | 

** There!” said Jack, pointing upwards.: | 

** And should I get it?’ sneered the other. 

“* It is promised if sought,’ said Jack. © 

“What, mercy ?” 

“ Aye, mercy,” 

“ And you—you tell me this,” said Glee 








1 > AU ty dae ‘You tell me that there mercy woul 
k oY 


“No . 


“*'You—you alone have brought me to 
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JACK FRIGHTENS THE COUNTRYMAN. 


be extended to me, and yet you would deny it.|boast you were once my friend; friends are 

Oh ! this is well—thisis well. Ha, ha! tell me|friends in adversity as well asin prosperity. 

to plead there for mercy, and yet you stand|Unbind my hands and aid me to escape the 

guard over me lest I should escape. You can |jackals of the law. . 

talk of mercy, but can you be merciful? Aye,| ‘‘ Richard Clavering, for any crime less than 

answer that—answer that !” murder I would do so,” said Jack; “but the 
“ How would you have me answer it ?”’ asked | blood of your wife is warm upon your hands. 


Jack. I cannot, dare not, do your bidding.”’ 
** Release my hands; let me go free *‘ Will not ?”’ eried Richard. 
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“ No, I will not. I hear the tramp of horses’| “ Yes, Richard Clavering,” said Jack, aftera — 
feet on the road. You and I will soon part, /short pause, “vou are foiled again. Justice will | 
Richard Clavering—never more to meet, I hope,, have her due, and murder will out. Could I | 
in this world ; but ere we do, let me implore you have been brought to pity you, that time has , 
to pray for forgiveness for your great crime, passed now and for ever. The gallows awaits At 
and may Heaven have mercy on your soul.” its prey, and hither come those who will bear | 

‘And hell consume yours!” cried Richard, | you to it. Fool! you struggle in vain. This is ai 
worked up to desperation by hearing the quick | the last hour of your freedomith 9% .22nstt wi 1) 
gallop of horses gradually drawing nearer and|; He pressed his’ knees, more forcibly me | 
nearer to them. “Spring-heeled. Jack, they | hand which grasped the handle of the knife, and | 
cannot hang me at once—-days must. pass. ere twined his fingers more tightly around:themeck | 
they can do that—ere the gaping crowd assembles 6S | 


of the:murder r. fi 50018 Mies BE of wok 
before the gallows, and the bell. tolls for my | He had no-desire to:add:to the pangs he knew 
death. But I will cheat them yet. I will force 





































































he must already suffer, butvhe» knewoandofelt 
my prison walls. Blood is upon my hands—my | that, to. relax inthe least, was. to. lay himself 
soul. I ean die but’ once, and will syet’ be open toa desperate and implacable foe.» 0+ Sil Hi 
avenged. Look to yourself !1—look to yourself!” Still the tramp of the horses sounded nearer, 
Jack made no answer to this wild raving, save | but the impatience of Jack became greater every 
by a look of pity, which he cast down upon the moment. iggord,  zalis, od D1 
man at his feet, who) had raised: himself to-a|_ He had no wish to.bé seen by the coming: 


sitting position. horsemen in the hideous mask he had wornjand | 
The tramp. of the horses came nearer and) yet he dreaded to relax his ‘hold of ‘Richard to At 
nearer. J enable him to remove it« 5) PSCINC REY 


Gradually the pressure of his fingers told on 
the murderer, his struggles: beeamesless-violent, | 
and then Jack hurriedly tore the mask from his | 
face, and thrust it info his bosom.;) <0 © sys > 

It was-none;too.s00hs casi sieg ol! acl ; she 
The next instant three, horsemen -wweéresclose 
upon them, and would haye: trampled'them be- 
neath the feet of their steeds; had «not Jack | 


Richard heard them, and’ made violent efforts: 
to free his hands—efforts which our hero did not 
perceive, as his attention was occupied by the 
new-comers. 


The first intimation he received was by seeing 
Clayering leap to his feet; and ere our hero could 
recoyer from his surprise, his throat was 
clutched,-amd, he. was borne backwards to the 
earth. | it | 

So sudden and unexpected had been the on- 
slaught, that he was powerless to make the 
least resistance, and the knee of the desperate 
murderer was planted firmly on his chest. 

“ Ah! ha!—ah! ha!” laughed Richard. ‘‘’Tis 
my triumph now, Jack—my triumph. *Tis you 
who must sue for mercy, not me; but you will 
sue in vain. Blood is on my hands—fresh red | 









called ous loudly for them £0 stoy i bite iso ent 
They heard) his! yoiee, aad. imim ediately drew: 
rein, questioning as - they did jo) him- whom _ 
they could scarcely distingwmis. 
‘Who are you?” asked daeki oi.\ of) cos 
“Officers in searchoof a murderer,” was the 
prompt reply. Sage _-bisdouwt 
“ Richard Clavering? 8vad sedded bed woY ” 
‘(dhe sameli!) } hoot sor Ayeeiaoe 5 ved f 










blood, -I cannot fall deeper by taking another |, “He is here; dismount; and /aid me: His 
life. Ican hang but once. Youshalldie!—you|soul is not yet sufficiently satiated with blood, 
shall die!” (a - | for even now he has sought amy lfes")0; 0 / 


With one hand still on our hero’s throat; and| | No second bidding did they x uire, but dis- 
his knee pressed firmly, on.to his chest, Richard | mounted instantly, and assuring themselves that 
Clayering sought his breast-pocket with the! the prostrate man was theone whom they sought, | 
other, and drew from itakmife. 9) they quickly slipped the handcuffs on his wrists, | 

It was a clasp Spanish knife, and. he placed | and mounting him on one of the horses, boxe kim — 
the back of the blade to his lips, and opened the: towards London. , (READS (BEL OF dSiven Joris! oT ; 
weapon with his teeth. On the road they turhed.to,questionJack, but, 


Spite of the darkness, Jack saw. the gleaming to their surprise, found he was gone.s))) 09.) 
blade, and summoning up all, his, strength he == ___ olds} off bodusoiqiyy 
hurled the murderer from. him, just in time to r 





wabbinde ovine A 
) ; y ue Ua) IR LXIV, ogg bsxeg aft | 
THE ATTEMPTED, ESCAPE AND. DEATH OF,RICHARD | 
(g CLAVERINGs ‘soued> sn0™ 7) 
Tur cold: grey dawn of morning broke cover 
the earth asthe three horsemen, bearing Richard | 
Glavering ‘in’ their midst, dreworein>before th 
sombre walls of Newgate. missy gril fill 
Not avsitigle word Nad Richard uttered durin, 
the whole of that long ride, but motionless as a 
statue (had he sat before the centre officer—his 
head bowed upon his heaving-chest, and his m 7 
oled hands resting despairingly upon the pomm 
of thejsaddles it find HEN ov Feo 
‘He'had been baulked of his revenge, and the 
disappointment rankled in his soul. > |, 
Bitter, though silent, were the maledictions h 
heaped upon Jack as he was borne along; 


—— eer 


save the weapon from entering his throat. 

The knife was buried, deep in the earth, so 
fearful had been the violence of the blow which 
Richard Clavering had aimed ; and.as he strove 
to tear it out Jack clutched, him in turn, and 
pinned him to the ground. 

“Foiled again!” hissed Richard; ‘‘ foiled 
again |” 

“Yes,” said Jack; “you are foiled again, and 
here I keep you till assistance arrives.” 

“Curse you!” roared the guilty man, “A 
bitter, lasting curse upon you--you ”’ ' 

The fingers of Jack twined so tightly roun 
his throat, that he could mot articulate, and his 
knee was pressed on the back of the hand which 
strove to tear the knife from the sod in which it 
had buried itself, 
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~-~He felt that his career must now soon be 


i 


ended—that he could bid farewell to the world 
if he could only take the life of Jack. | 

To him he attributed his present position. 
Foiled in ‘his villany, he blamed Jack for all 
that had:transpired, instead of condemning him- 
sélf—his own base, unbridled passions—and he 
yowed yet to beireyenséd. is 
an ‘massive dbor closed behind 


to™ 


‘cell, wheré He!sank down upon'!a chair 
wi > 


mt ubteriii¢ a word, 
ow he was again alone, in silence, and the 
iceloficonsciehce began'its work anew. |_| 
) Despite, the: growing daylight} the place was 
wrapped in gloom, and as hé'gdzed round upon 
thé blackened ‘walls, and up at the barred win- 
dow, he felt:all hope of escape desert his bosom, 
and his’ Heart sank within him. © 90 
e jailer came and brought him thé prison 
faté/but he paid: no heed to him nor the pro- 


Visions.0% 5 5 
‘Tired'with his ride, his struggles, and his 
excitement, He at leigth sank''to sleep in his 
chaibjot zrovatt ¢ £23 | 
‘But rést ‘came not to his wearied brain © 
The drawing-room of his magnificent house 
was again before him} and Mildréd stood by his 


side ; then the pale face of his wife rose before | 


him, and hé started from his ‘sleep as the report 
of'a pistoliechoed around.’ ©99 (6 rh 

ES ee the turn of the key ‘in’ thé lock of 
his cell, and the jailer, quité’4 young man, and 
ee LR pe office, shuddered as he gazed upon 
the pale, startled face of his prisoner. 9) © 

‘« Here’s’ your dinner, sir,” said’ the ‘man, 


placing the fare before him. 


"Rake it away; I do not’ want it,” said 
Richard. | , > YERYS 

“You had better have it, sir.” 

““T*have no taste for food; take it away— 
yetistay, I will have it: perhaps'I had better 
OAD IG HIP Test Pa TSTbTiie is 

“@ Vou had sit.?"//)\ « 


. 


*Ri¢Hard “did not want the food, he could not 


eat it, but he | perceived’ that the jailer’ ‘had 

br light Ride o hist ind He hurried to’ counter- 
His order for the nieal to be removed: 

HE tad beén searched; and every article taken 
from him, much to his, chagrin }” but the sight 
of the Knife was joy to his souls) 

: hen the «man! had départed; he! arose and 
ajptonched the table. a, 

‘sickening shudder passed through him as 
he gazed upon the viands, but 4 glow of pleasure 
sirinounted. his face ashe Saat the knife. 

“"€Qne chance more,” he' said, in a_ hissing 
whis er ; ‘f one chance, more to cheat the hang- 


"Hs tied upon the blade, and’ felt jts edges 
his thumb. Nl Bale | sha 


It jWas very blunt, and .a look of disappoint- 
' ot passed’ over his brow. | 

He stodd twirliig the knife thoughtfully for 
some moments in His hand, = |. : : 
“It is not sharp,” he said to himself ; ‘far 
from it; but if would let out the, life-stream, 
and thake a fool of thé hangman,’ Why should 
Thitsitate + oh t why?” | 


Odd fo reh!u 





him with a) 
j call wore he moodily followed the jailer 


night,”’ he said. 


He flung it down upon the table, and paced 
the cell for some time. 

‘Why —why ?’’ he continued, “ when I feel 
that there is no escape but through the rope 7” 

He shuddered,-and' clasped his hands over his 
eyes.”' nm 

“Oh, God!” hemuttered, “ even now I fancy 
I can see the upturned faces of the crowd—even 
now their shouts ring in’ my ears, as they pant 
for my death—even' now I cat'see the hangman, 
and feel the rope upon my throat! Oh, God! I 
might have eseaped but for him! Ourse him! 
Oh that I could be revengéd ! Teould die happy.” 

And the walls of that cell echoéd the word 


happy, as if in mockery of the wretéh who stood 


within them. nes 

Richard looked around shudderinety. 

“T cannot stop heré alone when night comes,” 
he said ; “the fearful silénée and gloom of the 
place will drivéme*mad. This cell’ will be 


peopled with shadows 6f those [ have wronged. 


I shall see the bleeding form of my murdered 
wife and servant. I shall hear ‘their dyin 


groans, feel their hot blood upon my hands, an 
go mad—mad—mad !” Ubi 


He flung himself into’ the solitary chair, and 
rocked his body to and fro. - | 

Suddenly he sprang up.  ° 

His face was pale as death. Sane 

His eyeballs were disténded’ and’ bloodshot, 
and his lips weré quivering: wey is 

‘* They do not keep so elosé a watch by day as 
“Then now—now is my time 
to endeavour to escape from this infernal place. 


But how ?”’ He added, after a pause, and looking 


up ‘at the barred’ window. ‘ Desperation will 
lend me strength. I may force these bars.” 

He sprang to the table, placed the dinner 
upon thé floor of his cell, and listened, 


All was' silent. 


Not a footfall: broke wpon his ears. 

With trembling hands he lifted the table be- 
neath the window. Pay 

Then he paused and listened 

Still no sound came. 

He took up the chair and placed it upon the 
table... 7 ; | 

Noiseless was every niovement. |’ 

© They will never think of an attempt to 
escape while daylight lasts,” he muttered, as he 
took up. the knife he had lain down, and 
mounted the table. ATH THB) 

But now he fancied he could hear a distant 
footfall, and his blood ran cold in his veins as he 
listened, | | | 

Moments passed, ‘and’ he became convinced 
that he was mistaken, and placing his left knee 
upon the chair, he looked through the bars of 
the window, and could séé that a paved yard 
was at a short distance below him. 

A ray of hope broke upon his soul. 

For a moment he forgot everything but the 
idea of escape. ae 

He turned his attention to the bars, and: his 
heart again sank within him. nee 

They were strong and massive, and ‘he’ felt 
they could defy the strength of twenty men." ’ 

With a groan he turned and sat down'in the 
chair, still holding the knife in his hand. 


again. 


— ~ —- -—--— — ——- -—— EE 8S 
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““ No escape,” he muttered, “no escape but 
death ! and I,. who have slain two, have not the 
courage to kill myself! Why do the words of 
Jack ring in my ears—‘ The rope is spun—the 
gallows reared—and the executioner awaits his 
victim!’ Shall he claim me? Shall I be made 
the sport of a cruel, unfeeling crowd? Shall I 
die upon a scaffold, with a rope around my neck ? 
No—a thousand times,no! This knife——no— 
no ; L cannot—cannot slay myself ! ” 

His head dropped till his chin rested on his 
bosom, and hot tears gushed to his eyes. 

They were not tears of remorse, but of bitter 
disappointment. 

But he dashed them away with his hand, and 
again sprang to his feet. 

“T will escape,’’ he cried, in a hissing whisper. 
“They shall not detain me here. I will rend 
these bars asunder, if I tear my fiesh from the 


_ bones to accomplish the task.”’ 


Placing his knee again upon the chair, he 
fixed the knife between his teeth, and grasping 
one of the bars in both hands, exerted all, his 
strength to force it from its socket. 

As well might he have tried to move thie 
prison from its base: 

Again and again he made the effort, but all 
to no avail. 

The perspiration poured off his face in huge 
drops, and he bit his lip till it bled. 

“Foiled again! foiled again! ’’? he muttered, 
as he paused, exhausted from his futile labours ; 
“and the gallows must—will have its due. But 
no! there is yet one hope—one. I cannot force 
the bars, but I may remove one with this knife. 
All is quiet. I will try—I will try ; and if that 
fail, then heaven have mercy on me!”’ 

He forced the point of the knife into the lead, 
which had been run round the bottom: of the 
bar ‘to secure it into the stone, and as he did so 
the door of the cell was flung open, and the 
form of the young warder sprang into the 
gloomy apartment. 

Richard turned like an enraged tiger at bay. 

“Trying to escape?” said the man. “It’s 
no use. Come down from there.’ 

“Never!” cried Richard, all the passions of 
his nature aroused. “I will leave this accursed 
place ere night. Keep back! There is blood 
enough upon my hands already.” 

The man drew a pistol from his pocket and 
levelled it at the murderer. 

“T must perform my duty,” he said. 
down, and give me that knife.” 

“To its hilt in your heart,” said Richard, 
raising it above his head, and making a spring 
towards the young man. 

The warder saw his danger and the desperate 
nature of Clavering, and, pulling the trigger of 
his weapon, fired. 

The fall of a heavy body mingled with the 
report, and, as the smoke rose upwards to the 
roof of the cell, Richard Clavering, still grasping 
the knife in his hand, lay bleeding at the feet of 
the jailer. 

The man shuddered as he gazed down upon the 
white, upturned, and distorted face of the mur- 
derer who was making frantic but ineffectual 
efforts to rise, 


“Foi—foiled again!” gasped Richard, as he 


“Come 
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writhed in agony, and the red blood dyed his. 


shirt-front ; ‘‘foiled again! 
am choking !” 
The warder placed the pistol upon the table and 
dropped on one knee beside the wounded man, | 
The jailer’s face was now as white as his 


Raise me up—I 


victim’s, and his limbs trembled as he stretched | 


out his hands to raise the head of Richard. _ 

“ Foiled again!” gasped Clavering, as the 
young, man raised him to a sitting position, 
‘You have prevented my escape, but cheated the 
hangman. Youhavekilledme.” 

“The fault was your own,” said theman, “JT 
have only done my duty.” | | 

“Then take your reward,” cried Clavering, 


aiming a blow, at the man’s throat with the | 


knife. yang | 

Fortunately for the jailer, he saw the act in 
time, and, releasing his hold of Clavering, the 
murderer. fell ,back, instantly, and the weapon 
struck only at the air. : ‘poral 

The next moment it was torn from his 
weakened grasp by. the jailer, and hurled to the 
other side of the cell. 


The look which Richard fixed upon the man — 


was something truly appalling. i 
So fearfully bitter in its hatred and malignity . 
was it that the man drew back in horror, © | 
‘Foiled again!” gasped the wretch. ‘ Yes, 
foiled again ; but I, too, shall foil others in. 


-turn—the .crowd—the hangman—the gallows. 
Ha! ha! ha!. I have. foiled them. Ha! ha! . 


ha! Water—I choke. Water—give me wa’’—— 


He turned his head rapidly from side to side | 


over the floor of the cell as the jailer sprang to 
the pitcher of water he had placed there in the 
morning, and several of the officials, alarmed 
by the report of the pistol, hurried into the 
apartment. ttl fends 

No questions were needed to explain what 
cause had. brought them there. oe ae 

The chair placed upon the table beneath the 
window told all, and they turned their gaze 
upon the prostrate and bleeding man. to whose 
lips the jailer held the pitcher, | ) 

The cool liquid revived him, and by an effort 
Richard raised himself upon his elbow and 
glared upon those now assembled with. a wild 
and unnatural stare. _. fs 
“Ha! ha! hal” he laughed. ‘You have 
come to bear me to,.execution, but you can’t— 
you can’t. I have cheated the gallows. Let 
the crowd wait, andthe hangman stamp with 
rage. You are foiled now—you ”—— _ 

His further. utterance was stopped by blood 
gushing from his. mouth and nostrils, and his 
head. again fell back upon the floor of the cell. 

The jailer raised him, and ‘wiped the sangui- 
nary fluid from his lips, and, after a pause, he 
gasped, while his eyes rolled wildly round the 


cell— ore 
“See—see! She is there! Hide me from 
her. Yes, she is my wife, and I killed her. 


Look how she glares upon me with her white, 
bloodless face. Keep her back—keep her back ! 
Do not let her touch me. Her cold hand presses 
my throat—I cannot breathe. Take her off— 
FL shoe Mercy—Jess—Jessie! Mer-—mer 
—oh ! "—— | 


His head rolled back on to the shoulder of the 
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jailer, and the guilty soul of Richard Clavering 
had flown to meet that of his murdered wife at 
the footstool of the Supreme Judge. 





CHAPTER LXV. 


JACK LEARNS OF A PLOT, AND HAS A NARROW 
ESCAPE. 


Now that he had placed Richard Clavering in 


_ the hands of the officers, to be carried before the 


judg s of his country to answer for his crimes, 
Jack.felt no further desire to have anything to 
do with the business. 
‘He had fulfilled his promise, and done what 
he believed to be his duty, in handing over a 
_ cold-blooded murderer to justice, and as soon as 
the sanguinary wretch was on his way to 
prison, Jack took the first opportunity that pre- 


_ sented itself of bidding good-bye to both the 
_ prisoner and his guardians. 


This opportunity was not long in presenting 
itself in the shape of a gap in the hedge which 
ran along one side of the road. 

' Through this Jack darted quickly. 


Crouching down, he waited till the sounds of 


the horses’ hoofs died away in the distance, and 
then rose to get once more into the road. 

As he was meditating whether he would 
journey back on foot or endeavour to catch one 
of the horses, which till that moment he had 


‘ quite forgotten all about, the sound of voices 


was borne on the wind to his ears from the 
opposite direction to that which the officers and 
their prisoner had gone. 

Certainly there was nothing very strange in 
the circumstance of persons talking at that 
hour as they came along the road, but still 


_ Jack ‘felt an interest to know who and what 
~ they were. 


Perhaps the idea that, whoever it was, they 
might take the animals, finding them already 
saddled and _ bridled, prompted him to stay, 
such a thought having entered his mind. 

__ So he rétreated back through the hedge, and, 
crouching down beneath it, waited and listened. 

The footsteps came nearer, but the voices did 
not grow more distinct. — . 

This puzzled Jack a little. : 

Presently he could tell’ by the sound of the 
feet that there were several persons, and as 
they drew yet nearer to the spot where he was 
concealed he became aware that they were con- 
versing in low tones. ; 

Jack strained every nerve to listen, and as 
they passed the spot on the opposite side of the 
hedge, he caught sufficient of their conversa- 
tion to make him acquainted with the fact that 
they were a gang of poachers, and their object 

was the boRbine of the gentleman’s preserves 
where Richard Clavering had rested and 
effectually put his pursuers off the scent. 

Jack waited till they had got some distance 
down the road, and then, putting on the mask 
he usually wore when in search of adventure, 
and drawing his cloak closely around him, he 
slipped out into the road and followed. 

The men were walking at a hurried pace, and 
Jack had to take quick steps to keep the same 
distance between himself and them. 

After about an hour’s walk he missed the 


fession. 
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footsteps, which ever and anon he paused to 
listen for, and was satisfied that they had entered ~ 
the grounds he had heard them speak of. 

Jack now went more cautiously along, and 
slackened his pace considerably, desiring to let 
the poachers get to work ere he entered the 
place, or attempted to give the inhabitants of the 
mansion notice of their presence. 

Jack had no very great respect for the game 
laws, but he had for the owner of the preserves, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and on a 
footing of friendship. 

And again, he set his face against those who 
preferred to rob their more fortunate 
neighbours rather than toil honestly for a live- 
lihood. Had a poor, ‘starving wretch been 
guilty of such an act as the trapping of a rabbit, 
he would have considered the act unworthy of 
notice; but when he saw men who evidently 
preferred such occupations to that of honest 
labour, his indignation was rather great. When 
he considered that the fellows had began their 
operations, he strolled leisurely into the grounds, 
and took up a position directly beneath the tree 
where Richard Clavering had sat a few hours 
before. 

Presently a big, brawny, labouring-looking 
man came silently and stealthily towards the 
spot, and just as he got within a few yards of 
the tree, Jack leaped out right before him. 

The suddenness of the apparition, the sight of 
the ghastly mask, and the consciousness of 
-having no legal business there gave the fellow 
such a shock that he staggered backwards and 
fell upon his knees in terror. 

Jack extended his arms over him, and-in a 
low, hollow voice asked what he wanted there. 

But the man was evidently so alarmed that he 
could only make some strange, incoherent noise 
between a groan and a sigh. 

‘““What are you doing here?” Jack asked 
again. 

The man only stared with open mouth and 
open eyes, and clasped his hands together in an 
attitude of supplication. 

“Poor, ignorant devil,” muttered Jack to 
himself. ‘lf I had been a keeper with a gun in 
my hand the probabilities are the fellow would 
have done*his best to have taken the weapon 
from me and beat my brains out with its butt 
end, but my mask has more terrors for him than 
a loaded musket.” 

Then, kicking with his foot a bag which the 
man had in his hand, he said, in a severe tone,— 

‘Ts this some of the proceeds of your villan- 
ous expedition? Speak! or Pll”— 

“Oh! be merciful to me, and I'll confess all,” 
stammered the fellow. 

“What will you confess ?—but there, I know 
all about it; still, I should like to hear your con- 
Go on, and speak truly.” 

Er Yies!? 

“Go on, then.” 

“ Its rabbits.”’ 

*“T know that. 
to-night ?” 

‘¢ Yes—no.” 

“The truth and a lie together.” 

‘© Tt’s all I came for—but ’——= 

* But what ?” 


Is that all you came here for 
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“¢ Not. all they. came £01 Tr, (ae 

a They—who? your ite. ‘coripanions (Me 
ce Yes. 39 
- And what have they come for ? No false- 


i 


hood. I can tell in 2 moment whether ° you speak 


truth or not,” said Jack, beginning to think that 


after all poaching Was not- the FEY as of the}, 


men he had followed. ae 

“To rob the house.” | see sion tael 

«Oh! to rob the house,” said J acl, “Line 

& Ve—yes.”.- a 8 

“Well, I know that. 
Now, no lies, for I know,’ said Jack, 

“Seven.” 

« Ain’t there more 2”? 

“No; six without me.’ 

“ And how do they Ped to do that? 7a 

'“ By forcing one of the windows.’’ . 

“Where are they now ?.”’ 

“ Gone-up to the, house.”’ 

«While you were sent here to ‘kee a look ont, 
eh?” 

‘No ;. ob, 

“Don't Bs fey a feteehodd: ‘Tt will be better 
to speak the whole truth.’ : 

Yes —yes.” 

~<T knew that; so > what: s; the use of trying tc to 
deceive me,” .; bias 

- The man made no- aes : 

It was very evident that he looked 1 upon Jack 
as.,some. supernatural being; for he’ could not 
keep.a limb of himself still, 

‘They are bold men,” said J ack, after a pause, 
“+o expect,to, succeed,in such an undertaking 
where there are at least ten male servants in the 

lace,” fir k 
ae There was,’ + said the man; ‘* but the family 
is. in London, and, there’s’ only the housekeeper 
and, the gardeners in the place.”’ 

Jack started and felt somewhat ill at ease at 
thisinformation, which, was news to him. ~~ 

He felt that he was not much of a match. for 
six strong men, rendered desperate by the fear of 


-_ 


discovery ; ; but still he resolved, that his friend’s, 
house should not be robbed if he could nEEyeD 


it. 
But how to prevent it was the thing.” 


“ And solyou wish to have nothing to do aath, 
the robbing of the house,” he said, after. a pause.. 


‘¢ No, I dont ; and I wouldn’t ha’ e come if I'd 
*a known what they were up to,’’ said the man, 

“ You wouldn’t?” said Jack, doubtingly. 

‘‘ No, I wouldn't. 1: don’ t. mind snaring a 
rabbit, but I ain’t.a bur elar.”’ 

_“ Then your sympathies are not with your 
companions in this business,” said Jack, 
‘ “What's that?” asked the man. 
“You do not side with them * 
~** No, I don’t.” 

“Then will you side with me.’ 

The man stepped back. 

‘No, curse me if I sell myself to the devil ; 
that would be popping out of the frymeg-pan into 
the fire.” 

» Jack was about to'assure the man that he had 
no pretensions to the title of that gentleman, 
but a moment’s thought made him feel he had 
perhaps better ‘let, the rustig fimagine he was 
that ersonage.- 
ery well, ” he pats after a ‘pause, ‘I shall 


How many are there ? : 


| another road, and it was evident to Jack 
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»,} haye. yous all. one; for ;that. one. of. these. days, 
; Poaching (is a erime; anc 


T claim all crim 
sooner or later, Now there is ameans by a 4 
you may escape my power, but you do not fee 
disposed to adopt them.” 
“What be they2” asked fhe man, qnineae! 
By doing»right vonasal, and /preventing » 
others doing wrong. /By preventing this — 
burglary you -place yourself out of my in-, 
fluence,” . i aft Fy ee a, 
“ Should??? : ie iF: | | oy Ss Ibias 
(Vos, (Ur ielgh : ’ > 
et But dont gee Nowit con neta the di 


doing. it, seeing. as how. they’ ve set their minds 
on the job. - Tf LT did, I expect 
for 1.7 °°" 


they'd about: Ke 


ti} 


« sian rll eres 


/ Tae rier 
: 


id bles 


“ Very well," ' said J Bethe: 
it Eset) ‘Six, ou say 2 2 FF, 

& Yes.’ 

“eM you for once’ take my advice Ae get 
off these grounds at once?” said Jack, as he 
nioved away, “for if I find you, when i Pome 
back you'll repent it.” - 

“Then I'll be-off at ane you may be sure,” 
said the man. “I haye no wish to, see WP, again 
in a hurry, I tell you.” 

And the fellow turned and darted. is to 
wards the road. 

The mansion was ‘labour! a quarter. of. a aile. 
from where our hero stood, and was situa ed. in} 
an enclosed piece of ground which opened. pa 


the burglars. intended to obtain access to this by d 
scaling the wall which bordered the preserves. % 
Anxious to make the inmates acquainted with | 
what he had learned, and aiso to preserve his- 
friend’s. property, he “hurried along across the | 
preserves till he came to the wall, and, after 


| assuring himself that no one wag ab rat, he 


sprang over it into the enclose and urr ig 
towards the house. 

Just as he had reached it a ery broke from: a. 
nian’s lips; and a-tall fellow sprang upon him. 

Jack eluded: his grasp, and trusted ‘to his” 
mask to seare the man; but'he now reckoned . 
without his host. The moment: the fellow _per- 
ceived it, he whistled, and the. other five men | 
were instantly at his side:. . 

‘It’s Spring-heeled » Jack,” said “the ‘man, 
pointing to our hero. “ He’s discovered our. 
cone and our safety must be purchased by his. 
ife,’ 

Each man; at this, sprang dowards him, k bat. 
Jack took a terrific: Jeap backwards, ‘And, ‘seei 1 
how small-was his chance of coping with the, 


| six desperate: ruffians, he dashed madly towards . 


the iron gates on the opposite side of the. 
grounds to that from which he had entered. — ,, 

“Kill him! kill him ! ” shouted the man who. 
nad beforé spoken, as one and all darted after. 

im. 

Jack: trembled for his own safety, so close. 
were they behind him, but he struggled on, and. 
as he neared the gate, took one of his terrific. 
leaps at the very moment that one of the fel-_ 
lows seized his eloak, . 

Fortunate was it for J ack that it was but. ae 
securely fastened, for it came off his shoulders 
in the man’s arasp,: and Jack cleared the high. 
gate in safety, and alighted upon the. opposite 
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_ |». side of the wall, whither; his pursuers could not 

. follow him, and at once set to ringing the bell 

| . with.all his..might to arouse 'the ‘inmates and 
_» make them aequainted with theix danger. 


CHAPTER LXVT.' 
Hoyer ietM UC Jhoem en 14 
JACK | ERPTECTS THE | CROSSING SWEEPER, WHO; IN 
: TURN: PROTECTS ‘HIM... ..., 
_| Henke you are, sir. Don't walk through the 
-omud, sir. _Here’s a) mice, clean crossing, sir ; 
swept it meself, sir, Drop.a copper; sir.’ 
“Get out, you young rascal. I don’t encourage 
a beb of dazy« young. vagabonds;”’ was:the reply 
of.a tall individual, as he stepped across a por- 
tion of a muddy road) which, had, been swept 
clean by a bare-headed jand bave-footed, ragged 
little boy, who followed the person across, ‘trail- 
ing bis broom behind him. 5 cui 
_‘*Won’t you drop usa copper, sir? See how 
nicejand elean I keep your boots, sir ;,and what 
a lot of trouble I saves your seryant, siv,’’ said 
the boy, pointing, to the, shining top-boots of the 
man. «. 76) | tereiogd svar rs ; 

“ Now, be off... I tell. you I don’t encourage 
such lazy young thieves and vagabonds as you 
are,” was the cruel reply." 5 4, 

The lad looked in the man’s face fora moment, 

| as if he thought. he could. not have’ heard 
aright what had been spoken; then, drawing 
_ himself up, he retorted—) | 
_ TJ ain’t no more, a(thief than, you are, if you 
do wear a fine coat.and top-boots,’’ , 

“Yow insolent whelp!”.cried the man. ‘I'll 
wring your ears off if you talk to me like that. 
Such -young rascals as youjought to be sent to 
the treadmill instead of being.suffered to annoy 
‘persons in the,streets.”. 6.) fete 

“J ain’t annoyed you,” said tie. boy, ‘ un- 
less you’re annoyed because Ltook you to be a 
gentleman, which you know you ain’t.. If you 
don’t like to patronise,a poor crossing-sweeper, 
I wonder you ain’t ashamed to) patronise his 
crossing ; you don’t mind that, only the paying 
for a clean path you don’t like. If I sees you 
crossing again, I’ll\sweep the mud overit.” 

The man raised his hand and struck the boy a 
heavy blow on.the side of the head... | 


. 


This was. too much for the youngster, who,- 


with a) howl. of. pain and rage, struck his broom 
into the heap of sloshy mud which edged the 
crossing, and sent a shower of it flying over the 


boots, pants, and coat ofthe man, then, turning, 


made a desperate bolt to get out of the way. 
| With an oath. the man sprang after him, and 
| ere he had reached the opposite side, of the road 
grasped him by ‘his shoulder with one hand, 
while with the other he pulled the boy's ear so 


severely that ayshont, of indignation rose from || rf 
h se mpi t words. or actions of the young London Arab, but, 


the’ throats of. two. or three, persons who wit- 
nessed the deed. _. ier k 
“ Let the boy alone,” cried one. 


{Hit him in the face with your broom,” cried. 


another. ' atte 

“ For shame! sir,” said a. third, seizing his 
arm, and rescuing the boy from) his, grasp, 
“For. shame! sir;. no proyocation from that 


lad, however great, cam justify .so violent an 


assault from astrong man.” avdl + 
; “Hear, hear! Bravo!” cried one, while the 


_-—— 
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boy, thus released, rubbed his eyes, and cried 
lustily. 7 : : 

““ Who the, deyil are you?” cried the'man, 
turning upon the boy’s champion, who, flinging 
his cloak back from his shoulders, stood’ proiidly 
up before the enraged man. : ma? 
_.QOne, sir, who is sorry to see aman so-far 
forget himself as you have done.”’,, 9.4 | 

_ Some swell-mobsman or London pickpocket, 
I suppose,” sneered;the man, and;.find “these 
young vagabonds very handy in| your profes- 
sion.’’ fon i blod vet? « } 

The man stepped back on to the pavement as | 
he spoke, and Jack, for he it was, who had‘come 
to the boy’s aid, smarting under the, gratuitous | 
insult, bounded on to the flags after him. || « 

‘You are an insulting fellow,” said Jack, “as 
well as a. coward.” «' Lay Terni 

“Take yourself off,” said the man,; “or dll 
serve you the same. Go and _ talk to your own 
kidney—pickpockets and. crossing-sweepers.” 

“Rascal!” shouted Jack, . strikingy oitefair 
from the shoulder, and planting, a, heavyrblow 
between the man’s eyes,, which.sent. him 
staggering backwards till his head came’ in.,con- 
tact with a large square, of glass.in the window 
of a hardware-shop, which was ¢ shattered iby 
the force of the blow. pte 

‘“< Jemery!. crikey! hooray! ’’, yelled,’ the 
boy, commencing to, dance an extempore horn- 
pipe in the mud, which he splashed about with 
his bare feet in the exuberance of his spirits. : 

A shout of laughter and approbation from 
the bystanders mingled with the crash of the 
glass, the fall of china, and the prolonged 
scream of a noo very prepossessing-looking lady 
of questionable age, who stood behind the shop 
counter. Shee 7 | 

The crash; caused Jack, as well as the others 
assembled, to start back in surprise and alarm, 
for. cértainly our hero had no. intention of ‘dash- 
ing the man’s head through the glass. . 

His indignation at the insult he had received 
gave place to a feeling of alarm, and he sprang 
forward, not to again strike, but to extricate the 
man from his dangerous position. yond 

. Hurray !”’ yelled the delighted boy. “‘ Shore 

him right.away through the chaney,. master. 
Qh, Jemini! here’s a lark! Take my broom 
and give him a hoist with it. I ain’t afraid 
you'll. steal it. Shove the muddy end in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and tumble him right through. 
S'help me tater! Hurray !” if 

And splash went his bare feet. again inthe 
heap of slush, the young urchin not ouly sending 
the mud‘in showers up the legs of his.own 


patched trousers; but. splashing it over the by- 


standers. oO" a 
Jack. of. dourse. paid: no: heed either to the 


with; a,look, of pity, on;:his: face; caught» hold of 
the shoulders of the punished man. » oi! 
As he did so, other hands were stretched 


| forward, from, the, opposite. side of the window, 


and the-unprepossessing lady of the hardware 
establishment,seized the hair ofthe imprisoned 
man, and twined. her fingers among the cluster- 
ing locks. GS : | 

“You wretch! you villaim:!/-you shan't get 
away; you shall pay for the damage done to my 
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property!” shrieked the lady, tugging at the 
man’s head with all her might. 

“Let go, my good woman,” cried Jack, “or 
his face will be cut to pieces with the broken 

lass.” 

“Serve him right, the wretch ! I won’t let go, 
so that he can run away. I'll be paid for my 
property, or he shall go to jail.” 

“* For God’s sake let go!” yelled the man. 

“T won't!” cried the woman. 

“‘Hold him tight, missus,” cried the boy. 
“Lay hold of his ears and pull ’em half out as 
he did mine.” 

** Peace, lad!” said Jack angrily. 

“Get out of the way, governor, and let’s have 
a hit at him,” said the boy, raising his broom. 
“ Just one, that’s all!” 

“Stand back, boy!” said Jack, giving him a 
push ; ‘‘ the man has suffered enough punisliment 
already.” 

The boy did as requested, but the woman 
could not be persuaded to release the hair of the 
man from her clutches. 

On the contrary, she only pulled the harder, 
and the glass smashed from top to bottom. 

“Hallo! here; what’s this?” was the first 
indication: either ‘Jack, the woman, or the by- 
standers had of the approach of a gentleman in 
blue, who, as he spoke, elbowed his way through 
the little throng to the window. 

The boy set his broom down on the kerbstone, 
and, giving the arm of Jack a pull, exclaimed— 

** Mizzle, governor ; here’s a bobby.” 

Jack turned, and stood face to face with an 
officer. 3 
_ “Spring-heeled Jack !”’ cried the policeman, 
in surprise. - 

“Sir!” said Jack, in an instant, perceiving 
that the man was one who had had good cause 
to recollect him. . 

“All right, Jack; up to your old 
again ; but you're nabbed now, my boy.” 

Jack sprang backwards as the officer stretched 
out his hand to grasp him, the little crowd 
giving way in surprise, and even the lady in the 
shop released her hold of the hair of the man 
whom Jack had dashed through her window. 

“Oh, jemini! Spring-heeled Jack!” cried 
the boy, flaunting his dirty broom ; ‘ mizzle— 
mizzle !” | 

‘Pushing aside the persons in his way, the 


games 


officer strove to effect the capture of our hero, 


who eluded his grasp by a bound into the centre 
of the road. 

**f call on you all to arrest that man,” cried 
the officer, “‘ or aid me in doing so.” 

“Come on, my friends,” said Jack ; “take me 
if you ean 

owed if they shall,” cried the boy, placin 

his broom in the ridge of soft mhidoead Grin 
sudden jerk sending a perfect shower up over 
the face of the policeman, and for a moment 


completely blinding that worthy. 
A peal of laughter followed this act, and the 
boy, springing to Jack’s side, cried— 
“ Come after me ; I’ll show you how to double 
on ’em. Come on—come on.” 
So saying, he flung his broom over his shoulder, 
away at a good speed. 


and dashe 
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A moment Jack hesitated, then hurried off 
after the lad. re | 

“Stop him! stop him!” roared the officer, 
wiping the mud out of his eyes with the cuff of 
his coat. “Don’t let him escape any of you, or 
it will be the worse for you.” | | 

And away he went, with smarting eyes, after 
Jack, followed by several of those who had been 
witness of the fracas, leaving the man to struggle 
through the broken window as best ‘he’ could, | 
and square accounts with the lady of the shop 
for the injury done to her premises and stock-in- 
trade. 

“Come on,” said the boy, taking the lead, and 
panting for breath at every step, ‘‘ come on, sir, 
and they shan’t take you.” 

“Where would you lead me?” 

“Up here.” 

“Up there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Look to yourself, 
from them somehow.” 
The boy looked behind him. 

“Go it,” he cried, putting out all his speed ; 


my lad, I will get away 


“they’re close behind us, and’ there’s another 


policeman.” 

“Two of them ?”’. 96) 

‘Viea:22 | aut ware 

“Whew !” whistled’ Jack, looking behind 
him; “‘ so:theretis.")* Coed beck jane Ws 

‘“ And there’s another out there,’’ said the boy, 
pointing right before them.’ ‘* ‘ ees 

“ Confound it ! so there is.” | 

“Never mind, sir. “You’ve no need to be 
afraid of him, ’cos we’ll hook‘it‘down here.” 

So saying, the boy dashed across the'road, and 
into a dark entry. 

“Don't be frightened,” said: the boy. “I 
ain’t a-going to hurt you.” "8 ) 8 

Jack burst out laughing. 

“Well, I’ve not much fear of ‘that. 
the hounds are in full cry.”” 9 5 ©) ° 

“Stop him! down there—after him!” and 
such like cries came to the ears of Jack and his 
guide. ; (H99. AIF 

“They were in a dark, covered entry, which 
Jack had no previous knowledge of, and hence 
he was compelled to trust entirely to the lad’s 
guidance, a1 it OOS BW. . 

“Now, my man,”-he said, “as you’ got'me 
into this scrape, you must get’me out of it, for 
Idon’t know where Tam.’ 

‘eT. do.” | 

“Where ? ” 

** Close to Mother Mokes’s.” 

** Mother Mokes ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Who is she?” 

** Don’t you know Mother Mokes ?” asked the 
boy in a tone of surprise, still running on by our 
hero’s side. | 

“ No, indeed.” 

“Well, I’m blowed! 
said the boy. | 

“Then I’m nobody, for I never even heard of 
the lady before.” : 

‘Lor’! you must be a ignorant chap, then. 
Why, Mother Mokes is Mother Mokes.” 

“* Doubtless,” 


Hallo! 


Everybody knows her,” 
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THE MILKMAID’S SURPRISE. 


Don’t you know the old woman.as sitsat the | “Well; but we are not near Dayis-street,” 
corner of Davyis-street with an apple-stall, and | said Jack. 


smokes a pipe?’’ said the boy. ‘‘ You don’t| | “In course not, only the old woman lives 


know her?”’ down here.” 
“Oh! yes,” said Jack; “Irecollect the lady| ‘“ But how wili that prevent my capture?” 
well.” “« She hates the bobbies, she does, because they 


“To be sure you does—everybody knows her, | interfere with her sometimes, and she’s a out- 
for she’s a stunner, she is.” and-outer to help anyone as wants to get away 
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from them. I live with her, I do, and pay nine- 
pence a week for my lodging. She’s arum ‘un, 
but she’s a good ’un, sheis. Mind how you 
come; here’s the doorway. Mind, there’s a lot 
of the floor broke there, and you'll get your foot 
in the hole, if you don’t mind. There ain’t no 
bannisters to the stairs, so you'll have to be 
careful, or you'll go pitching over em. Here, 
take hold of my hand, and don’t be frightened. 
I won't hurt you, ’cos I like you for giving that 
chap aknock as nearly pulled my ears off.” 

The boy took hold of our hero’s arm, and 
endeavoured to lead him forward, 

The place was pitch dark, and an unwhole- 
some odour pervaded it, Jack was not a man 
to be intimidated by trifles, but still he did not 
feel so much at hia ease as he could wish, and 
hesitated whether to go any further in that 
rookery, or make his way back and trust to 
fortune to evade his pursuers. 

While debating in his mind which course to 
pursue, several voices and the tramping of feet 
came plainly to his ears, and he knew that the 
officers pad others had turned into the dark 
entry: Sane 

“< Go on, boy,” he said, ‘I will follow you, but 

if you lead me isto a trap it will not be well for 
you.” - 
“T ain’t such a shoful asthat,” replied the Jad. 
“Mind ! there’s a step. No, I am only a poor 
crossing-sweeper, but I ain’t a going to sell you 
arter licking that chap for me. Joey Gibbons 
ain't a kid of that sort, I tell you. There, keep 
acin the wall. Mind! the next stair’s broken ; 
but what can you expect for ninepence a week ? 
Now we are on the landing ; up another lot, and 
that’s Mother Mokes’s room, where you can 
stop till the bobbies goes away, and then hook 
it.” 

“‘ But what will Mother Mokes say?” asked 
Jack. . 

“She ain’t there now; she’s along of her 
stall,” 

** At this hour? ” 

f; Yes, sir; it’s as good @ time as any in the 


‘he work’s hard, or rather long hours, I should 
say, remarked Jack ; “ for I have seen her there 
early of & Morning.” . 

Ni Medi Nad all poor people does. I works the 


crossing from six o'clock in the morning till ten 
at ni ig om pen does the cellar-flap business 
twelve.’ 


up till t | | 
‘The cellar-flap business ?” echoed Jack. 
“ Yes, sir,” | 

“What's that ?”’ 


“Lor! don’t you know—ain’t you seen me?| 


Why, stands on my head and dances on my 
hands, and plays the tune with my trotters.” 

“Your what ?”’ 

“‘Trotters—feet ! But here’s the door. It’s 
jolly dark, but I knows where there’s a bit of 
rushlight.” 

And the boy led Jack into a dark, unwhole- 
some apartment, as a loud shout from below told 
him his pursuers had reached the house. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 
JACK DOES GOOD FOR TRADE, AND IS CURSED AND 
BLESSED IN A SHORT TIME. 


Jozy the Sweeper closed the door quickly 
behind him as the shouts of those below reached 
his ears, and Jack felt the lad’s hand tremble on 
his arm. 

“T won’t get a light, sir,” hesaid; “’cos then 
they'll know somebody’s here. JI thought we'd 
have give ’em the double, for *tain’t many as 
likes to come up this alley, in case they don’t 
get out safe again. Blowed if they ain't coming 
up the stairs! There!” 

Jack listened, and could hear the tramp of 
boots on the worn and ricketty staircase. 

For a moment he began to suspect the boy had 
laid the trap for him, but the next instant he 
thought otherwise. 

‘‘Thev’ll soon havé this door down,” said Joe; 
“‘ for the patiels is split all up, and a kick would 
send it in, and if you goes back they’ll nab you.” 

‘Ts there any other way of exit besides the 
door ?” asked Jack, hurriedly. 

‘‘ There's the window.” . 

And ths boy led Jack aeross the room towards 
a frame minus several panes of glass, and through 
which the faint glimmer of a distant lamp came. 

‘“Where does this look into?” asked Jack, 


“¢ Berker’s-buildings.” . 5. 

“Not into the place from which we entered 
the house.” ws . 

“No, sir; into a wus place nor that.” _ 

““ Worse ?” said Jack, in a tone of surprise. 

“Yes, a good deal; ‘cos they’re most all 
thieves as livés there; chaps as dont sweep 
crossings, nor nuffin.” | 

While the lad spoke Jack had opened the 
window, and looked out. 

He was about twenty feet from the grownd of 
a dirty-iooking court,and right beneath him was 
a heap of dust and vegetable refuse, but not a 
soul was in sight,and hurriedly placing a coin in 
the boy’s hand he mounted the rotten window- 
sill. 

“ Now, boy, if you refuse to say which way I 


have gone I may get away.” 


“Quick, sir!” whispered the lad. “Here 


they are! Quick, sir! Tl hold my tongue.” 


There was a heavy blow upon the door, and 


rays of light streamed throwgh two broad chinks 


in the panels. ) 

Jack hesitated not a moment, but gathering 
up the folds of his cloak, leaped from the sill, 
and alighted safely on the heap of rubbish. 

He gathered himself up, turned and gazed 
towards the window, as the boy hurriedly closed 
it behind him. 

The next moment a flash of light from the 
window told Jack that his pursuers had entered 
the room. 

“They cannot harm the lad,” he said; “so I 


as possible.” 

He was about to make his way out of the 
court, when he was suddenly confronted by a 
big, burly, bull-headed fellow. 

The man stood right before’ him, and Jack 
started backwards, not in fear, but to place him- 


hurriedly, placing his hand upon the dusty sash. — 


will get out of this confounded place as quickly _ 


— 
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self in readiness to resent any insult or injury 
that;might be offered to him. 
. He had heard of that locality, though it was 
the first time he had been within it; and he 
knew that any person wearing a decent garb 
was pretty well sure to be molested. 

“Well, sir, what is your business with me ?”’ 
asked Jack. 

- **Pll soon show you. Tip up, or over you 
go,’ was the reply. | 

Tip up what?” said Jack, throwing back 
his cloak, and clenching his hands. 

“Oh! you’re green, ain’t you? You'll be 
black soon, if you don’t. Shell out! I don’t 
stand any palaver, now. Let’s have it, and 
sharp, too.” 

“Take it!” said Jack, throwing all his force 
into his arm, and dealing the fellow a blow on the 
mouth that sent him down as if shot, sprawling 
amid the heap of rubbish. © 

*¢ Are you satisfied ?”’ asked Jack, in a calm 
tone ; “if not, 1 will accommodate you with the 
same dose again. You have mistaken your 
man, you bullying scoundrel.” 

“Strike me lucky!” yelled the fellow, 
scrambling: to his feet. ‘‘ Do you know who you 
are hitting on?” 

“T can pretty well guess,” retorted Jack. “ A 
scoundrel who fancied he could intimidate, 
and then rob me with impunity—a bully and 
acur!’’ 

“Tm Jem Slogger, who has fought in the 
Ring, licked my man in five minutes, and come 
out smiling,’’? growled the man. 

“ Had I been your man, you would have come 
out pummeled toa mummy,” said Jack. ‘‘ Stand 
aside, and suffer me to pass on my way, unless 
you desire another specimen of my skill in self- 
defence.” 
) “Curse me, if I do,” growled the man; “‘ for 

if I can’t lick you myself, I can get a dozen to 
help me. You're a likely chap to have a few 
pounds about you, and I mean to have them. 
Whew-w-w !” 

The man blew a long, shrill whistle, which Jack 
suddenly ended, by another blow on the mouth, 
which again sent the fellow down, and, leaping 
over his body, Jack hurried towards the end of 
the court. 

But he was not destined to reach it without 
interruption. 

Another low, brutal-looking fellow sprang 
from a doorway, and flinging his arms around 
Jack’s waist held him in a vice-like grip. 

Jack, in turn, caught the fellow round the 
waist, and, lifting him from his feet, gave him a 
heayy back-fall, coming down upon the man with 
all his weight, nearly driving every particle 
of breath out of his body, and leaving him 
stunned on the ground. 

Up he sprang, and again made for the entry 
of the alley; but he was clasped from behind 
by Slogger, and dragged backwards towards the 
rubbish heap. 

“No, you don’t,” growled the fellow; “I 
hain’t. done so easy. ll have what you’ve got, 
afore you leave this place—oh !” 

The hands unclasped themselves, and the 
fellow staggered with his head bleeding, while a 
shower. of broken pantile fell around our hero. 
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In surprise, Jack cast his eyes upwards. 

*Scamper, Jack! scamper!” cried a voice 
above him ; “and if he touches you again, I’ll 
let him have another tile bang on his head! ” 

Jack recognised the voice of Joey the Sweeper, 
and, with a grateful look at the boy, he sprang 
towards the entry of the Buildings, and out 
into the open street beyond, without further 
molestation. : 

He did not pause directly, deeming it best to 
put some little distance between himself and the 
place, and therefore drawing his cloak about 
him, he hurried along at a quick walk for some 
little time. 

Meeting with no one whom he had any reason 
to fear, Jack slackened his pace, and sauntered 
leisurely along till he reached the corner of 
Davis-street, where, even at that late hour, a 
board, balanced upon a basket, leaned against 
the post at the corner, and an old lady, neither 
overclean in dress or appearance, sat beside it 
smoking a short black pipe. 

““ Well, Mother Mokes,”’ said Jack, pausing 
in front of the dame, “there you are, enjoying 
your pipe.” 

The old woman removed the pipe from 
between her lips, and puffed out a mouthful of 
black smoke, as she laid it on the top of the 
post. 

‘Sure, honey, and it’s the only enjoyment 
I’ve been afther knowing since Pat was laid in his 
coffin,” she replied. 

“And who was Pat ?” asked Jack. 

“Pat, your honour? Sure now, and Pat was 
Misther Pat Mokes, that used to come a-courting 
Biddy in swate ould Ireland, and that’s meself, 
yer honour, sure.” 

“Your husband ?”’ . 

““Bedad! an’ it was the praste made him that 
same,” said Biddy, polishing the rosy skin of 
an apple on the dirty apron suspended from her 
waist. 

“ And so he is no more, eh ?”’ said Jack. 

“Och! yer honour, he’s been no more for nigh 
tin years—yes, it’s quite that since his wake. 
It’s the broth of a boy he was! and it’s a 
mighty shame he didn't live longer ; for then, 
your honour, it’s selling. apples I wouldn’t be 
afther doing.” 

“‘ You don’t find it very profitable, I sup- 
pose ?”’ said Jack, “do you, Mrs. Mokes? sitting 
here all day, and half into the night ?”’ 

“Och! yer honour, but it’s thrue as my 
soul it’s the loss I been living on and pay- 
ing me rint into the bargain for the last seven 

ear.” 
sa: That's bad,” said Jack, with asmile. . 

“Bad isit?” said Biddy. ‘‘ Bedad! but_it’s 
worse than bad ; for it’s meself that can’t get a 
glass of gin to warm me old heart widout. 
taking it out of the rint.” . 

“That is indeed a great misfortune,” said 
Jack. “But I am afraid, Biddy, that you 
wouldn’t be satisfied with one glass.” 

‘Sure now, yer honour, and it’s two or three 
I'd be afther liking better, though one is better. 
than none at,all,” said’“Biddy, smacking her lips 
together. | 

“ And you really can’t get one ?” . 

“ Bejorah ! but times is so bad, the devil of a 


> 
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shaddy of a quarthern of one am I afther see- 
ing at all, at all! Och! but it’s hard lines for 
a poor lone widdy that was once married to a 
rale Irish gintleman who used to get stone 
blind drunk every night of his life, and smelt 
strong of the creature when they put him in 
his cofan, barring that they couldn’t put him in 
at all; at all, but dropped him over the tother 
side on to the floor, widout hurting him, sure.” 

‘© And he was not at all angry at such treat- 
ment ?”’ asked Jack. 

“ Angry, yer honour? Sure, an’ the boy was as 
quiet as a lamb, and never said a blessed word,” 
replied Biddy. 

“But of course you felt vexed at such care- 
lessness, Mrs. Mokes ?” 

‘““The devil a bit, yer honour. How could I, 
when they all sit down on the floor beside him, 
and trated him like agintleman as he was.” 

“Treated him?” said Jack, in surprise. 

“Sure and they did that same,’ replied 
Biddy, with a look of pride. ‘‘ They poured 
the whiskey down the throat of the corpse till it 
couldn’t hold a single drop more.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Jack, “and that’s what 
you call treating him like a gentleman, Biddy, 
is it?” 

“Bedad ! an’ I do, sir; and I’m sure it’s yer 
honour thinks that same.’’ 

Jack did not, but he did not say so. If he 
had expressed his feelings they would have been 
those of disgust instead of approbation. 

**So ever since you have been a vender of 
fruit, eh, Biddy?” he asked, edging towards the 
corner of the stall. © 

“Sorry a bit, yer honour. Sure an’ didn’t 
they get up a friendly lead for me, and buy me a 
mangle ?’’ 

‘And didn’t that answer ?”’ 

“Tt couldn’t spake yer honour,” said Biddy, 
looking up with an air of surprise at her ques- 
tioner; ‘‘ barring it used to creak and groan like 
an evil spirit when it wanted oil. Sure an’ I 
never heard one spake at all, at all.” 

‘‘T did not mean that.” 

“Sure, now, and what did yer honour 
mane?” asked Biddy. 

“ Could you not make it support you?” 

“Sure an’ it often did that same, seeing as I 
made the bed on the top of it, and barring that 
it was a little too high, it was as comfortable as 
any I ever had.” 

‘Still you do not understand my question, 
Biddy. Could you not get sutlicient work for it 
to enable you to live comfortable ?” 

“Och ! that’s it, is it?” cried Biddy. “ Sure, 
now I know yer honour’s maneing. The devil 
fly away wid me for a fool. Work, is it? 
Sure an’ it was meself that had plenty of that 
same at a penny a dozen.”’ 

“Then why did you not keep at it, Biddy?” 
asked Jack. “I should think bad as mang- 
ling must be, it was far preferable to the life 
you now lead.” 

“Sure now, yer honour, it wasn’t my fault, 
at all, at all, that [ didn’t kape it. You see, yer 
honour, turning a mangle is very thirsty work ; 
and it was a little drop of the creature L used to 
take now and then, just to put strength into me 
elbow. Well, one day it was mighty busy I was, 
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and I got Jem Flanagan’s wife to come and help 
me. We had two or three drops, when Mrs, 
Flanagan made a mistake, and threw the bottle 
of the creature into a basket of clothes belonging 
to a laundress instead of some of the things, and 
the spirit ran all over them; and sure, yer 
honour, I didn’t like to send them home like 
that, so I puts them in the fender to dry, when, 
bad luck to it! a large piece of coal, red hot, fell 
out upon one of them, and they was all in a blaze 
in a moment.” 

‘© And of course you lost the lady’s work after- 
wards ?” 

‘* Bad luck to her! she wasn’t satisfied with 
taking away the work, but she summoned me 
for ten pounds, and as I wouldn’t be imposed 
upon by her, afther her things had nearly burnt 
me house and mangle, sure an’ a lot of darty 
spalpeens come and took the mangle away from 
me, and sold it, and gave her the money.” 

“And what did you do then, Biddy? ” 

“What did I do, yer honour? sure an’ I 
acted like a dacent woman. I put a big stone 
in the foot of a stocking, and I smashed every 


blessed pane of glass in her windows as far as I 


could reach, and when I couldn’t break any 
more I went into the door and broke her head 
with that same stocking.” 

‘‘ Certainly, that was the work of a decent 
woman,” said Jack. 

“Sure an’ that’s thrue yer honour, But I 
never could get justice, for as sure as I’m 
sitting here, if they didn’t put me in prison for 
six months. Och! but it graves me sore when 
I think of it, for when I came back they had 
taken all the sticks for the rint, bad luck to 
them! and had left poor Biddy Mokes no home 
at all, at all. But Flanagan got up a raffle for 
me, and I bought this board and basket, and 
here I’ve been ever since.” 

“And I suppose if you had the money to 
purchase another mangle, you would not do so?” 
said Jack, after a pause. ’ 

“‘Bedad! but it’s that same I’d do, for I gets 
rheumaticky sitting here.” . 

“T’m afraid if you did get one you would 
upset bottles of spirits into the baskets of clothes, 
and again set them on fire.” — 

“Sorry a bit, yer honour. It’s careful I'd be 
afther being that not a drop of the creature 
came into the house while the work was about. 
But it’s a long time, I think, I'll be gettin 
money for a mangle here, for I ain’t had a blessec 
customer this two hours. Won’t yer honour 
buy some of these nice apples? Sure an’ they . 
are as swate as sugar, and I'll polish them up 
beautiful with my handkerchief,” said Biddy, 
taking from her pocket a piece of rag that cer- 
tainly had not felt water for some time. 

*¢ It’s only the colour, sir,” she continued, as 
she began polishing the skin of an apple, after 
breathing upon the rind. “ It was as clean asa 
new pin three weeks ago, and, barring that it’s 
a nasty cold I’ve had on me through sitting here, 
it ain’t been used much. There, your honour, 
sure an’ ye could eat that apple with pleasure, 
I know.” 

Jack turned his head, with a shudder of dis- 
gust, as a voice exclaimed— 

Hallo, Mother Murphy !*ain’t you coming 
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bome to-night? There’s been such a jolly lark. 
DP] tell you all about it.” | 

Jack recognised the voice of Joey the Sweeper, 
but not wishirg the lad to again know him, he 
- hurriedly slipped on his mask. 

“ Such a jolly lark,” continued the boy, spring- 
ing up from the ground and clasping his arms 
and legs round a lamp-post, in close contiguity 
to the old woman’s apple-stall, and taking up 
his position evidently there, while he intended to 
tell his story. 

‘* Hould yer tongue, yer noisy spalpeen ! ” cried 
the old lady, “till I’ve served his hononr ; 
for sure it’s one of my best customers he’s going 
to be. How many will ye take, sir? Sure an’ 
they’re as swate as sugar, and will melt in ye 
mouth without biting.” 

« All the lot,” said Jack, turning quickly, and 

lacing his foot under the board gave it a 
sudden tilt, which sent it off the basket, and all 
the apples rolling over the pavement into the 

utter. 

“ Och! blue murther and botheration! ” cried 
the old dame, springing to her feet. ‘The devil 
seize ye! Och! be jabez! it’s the gintleman 
hisself !” i 

The old woman, who had sprung forward, 
suddenly paused, holding up her hands in sur- 
prise and horror, as she caught sight of the mask 
of Jack, on which the rays from the lamp streamed 
fully, and who, with one hand on his hip, stood 
pointing down upon the-wreck of her stall, while 
the boy, with wide open mouth and eyes clung 
tenaciously to the lamp-post, to save himself 
from falling. 

“Qh, gemini!” he gasped out, recovering 
himself. ‘ It’s Spring-heeled Jack !”’ 

A portion of the old woman’s terror subsided 
on the instant. 

“ Och! the blackguard, murthering villain!” 
she cried. “ And it’s yerself and not the devil at 
all, at all! What have you served a poor lone 
widow, without a husband, like this for, ye 
spalpeen ?”’ 

“ Only to make good for trade, Mother Mokes,” 
said Jack, with a laugh. 

‘“‘ Sure an’ it’s the ruin of the poor old woman 
you'll be, and may the devil fly away wid ye, 
you thaving robber! Bad luck to yer ugly mug, 
ye decateful deceiver!” 

- Don’t leave off yet, Mother Mokes,” said 
Jack. “ There’s something so angelic about your 


voice when you are angry.” 
could ; it’s a dirty spalpeen ye are! and it’s me- 
“ Sure an’ it’s not much obliged I am to you, 
it’s ruined Lam quite! ye wretch! ye villain! ye 
by now you've had your say, and I'll begin.” 
“ Tn another moment you'll fall to blessing me, 


© Angry, is it?” cried the woman. “ Bedad! 
but it’s tear your ugly eyes out of yer head I 
self that tells ye that same!” 
“ Much obliged to you,” said Jack. 
ye mane, deceitful spalpeen! An’ I took ye to 
a gintleman ; bad luck tome! Och! sure an’ 
monster! ye fiend! ye black devil!” 
“ Well, Mother Mokes,” said Jack, “I think 
“ Go to the devil wid ye!” cried the woman, 
stooping to pick up the board. 
instead of cursing me,” said Jack, placing his 
hand in his pocket. 
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“Sorry a bit, ye dirty spalpeen! It’s meself 
that will curse ye till ye die! Sorry a blessing 
yed get from me. I'd like to see your neck 
stretched, ye black-hearted thief !”’ 

“ Not when you turn the mangle again, Biddy,” 
said Jack. “ Here—at your time of life the 
streets is not a place to get a living—that will 
pay you for the damage, and set you up again 
in your old trade. Now, curse away Biddy as 
much as you like ; only don’t give way to drink, 
and again ruin your prospects.”’ 

He threw down several golden coins upon the 
board which she had again placed on the basket, 
and turned away. 

For a moment the woman gazed at them in 
surprise, then hurriedly gathered them up and 
placed them to her teeth, while Joey dropped 
from the lamp-post, exclaiming— 

“Oh, gemini! MHere’s alark—hurrah! ” 

“And did I curse the gentleman?” cried 
Biddy, looking after Jack’s retreating form. 
“The devil take me for doing so, for sure didn’t I 
know he was a real gentleman? May yer honour 
live for a thousand years, and yer swate face 
never grow mouldy. May ye havea slathering 
wake, and meself be present. Och ! it’s a gentle- 
man ye are; and may the devil fly away with 
the spalpeen as says ye ain't! Good luck to ye— 
good luck to ye!” 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
GOOD ACTS MEET WITH BAD REWARDS—THF 
BURGLARY DEFEATED. 


Tue loud summons of Jack speedily brought to 
one of the windows of the mansion a night- 
capped head, possessed by the old housekeeper, 
who had tremblingly leaped from her bed to 
learn the cause of the violent ringing of the gate- ~ 
bell at that unseasonable hour of the night, or 
rather morning. 

As soon as Jack caught sight of the large fril 
at the window, he commenced to shout loudly— 

“Thieves ! thieves !”’ 

“Oh, my gracious! oh, my goodness! What’s 
to be done?” cried the lady. ‘‘ The family are 
out of town, and there’s only Gilpin the gardener 
in the house. Oh! we shall all be murdered! 
Oh, dear !—oh, dear!” 

“CGonfound the stupid woman,” muttered 
Jack. ‘She had better have held her tongue 
than revealed the absence of resistance to these 
villains.” 

At this moment a stone struck Jack on the 
shoulder, aimed by one of the men on the oppo- 
site side of the railings. ~ 

“ Rouse the gardener, and have the dogs let 
loose,” cried Jack, “‘ while I go to seek assist- 
ance.” 

The head disappeared from the window, and 
Jack, fearful of being injured by stones thrown 
by the burglars, hurried away down. the road as 
half-a-dozen missiles rattled on the iron gates. 

‘““Tve got the worst of that at present,” said 
Jack, as he sped along. ‘‘ But never mind, if I 
cannot prevent the place being entered, and 
obtain my cloak, I may be able to set the officers 
of justice on the track of the rascals.” 

The report of a fire-arm caused him to pause 
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and turn, and look towards the house; thena blandarbass, whilst beside him a large aati 


loud cry broke upon his ears, and he knew that 
someone was wounded. 

“Ah!” he said, “fired trom that, window? 
One of the rascals has fallen, I should think, by 
the noise he has made.” 

He hurried on again, well assured that he 
could be of little service in the grounds, and 
after about five minutes the sound of a horse’s 
feet saluted his ears. 

Jack listened a moment, and again hurried 
forward. 

In a short time a gentleman on horseback 
came up, and Jack, tearing off his mask, sprang 
out into the road. 

“‘ Stop, sir—stop!” he eried, waving his hands 
above his head to attract the attention of the 
rider, who was urging his horse along at a 
gallop. 

“Who are you?” 
relning-in the animal, 

“ Sir, a rob” 

Whack came down the riding-whip with such 
force on Jack’s head that he fairly staggered 
under the blow. 

“A robber? Take that, you scoundrel, and 
don’t try it on with me,” er ried the man, digging 
his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and darting off 
at a furious gallop. 

“Curse the fellow!” cried Jack, recovering 
from the shock. ‘ But no—no ; it’s "myself who 
is to blame—not him. For commencing my story 
as I did, he naturally took me for arobber. The 
fellow hits hard though, and a pretty bump I 
shall have on my forehead.” 

And Jack rubbed the sore plice as he spoke. 

“Koad! but my usu: al luck seems to have 
deserted me to-night,’ he continued, “for I get 
more knocks for performing a good part than I 
have ever done for a bad one. Well, it’s 
the way cf freaks of fortunes. One poor devil 
may struggle all his life to do good, and’ bad luck 
attends him ; another will do bad, and his path 
is made as smooth as glass. I’ve half a mind to 
let things take their course, and’ yet it would be 
not only unmanly, but unfriendly to do so. Con- 
romp it! how that fellow has made my head 
ache 

And pressing his hand to his forehead Jack 
tried to think the best course to pursue. 

While thus engaged, another report awoke the 


eried the man, partially 





echoes of the place, and the deep growl of a. dog. 


saluted his ears. 

“The dogs are loose,’ he said, in a tone of 
pleasure, and as the burglars have evidently no 
fire-arms there is a prospect of their nefarious 
plans being thwarted. Ill £0 back now, for T 
may be of some assistance.’ 

He turned and hurried back as quickly as pos- 
sible towards the gates. 

As he neared‘ them he could hear the loud 
_sereams of help and murder from the house- 
keeper mingling with the deeper tones of a 


man’s voice urging the dogs— then came a 


mingled cry of terror and pain. 

“Take off the dog! take off the dog!” 

Jack. reached: the gates; and as, ‘he: looked 
through’ them he perceived a man attired only 
in his shirt and trousers, and armed with a 


a ee 


struggled with one of the burglars. fas 

Jack was about to spring over the - 
he recollected that the dog ae te eigen 

So he called out in a loud tone. 

“Gilpin! Gilpin!” 

The man turned. 

“Gilpin!” cried Jack again, aa would aid 
you, but I fear the dog will seize me.” 

“Who are you?” said the man, springing 
towards the gate. 

Jack whispered a name in a low, tone, and 
the gardener uttered a cry of pleasure. 

“Oh! sir, are you here?” he said.  “ ane 
come in, for there’s three. or four of. the 
thieves, and nobody to tackle ’em. but, me ands 
the dogs. if 

“T know it,” said Jack ; 
know me, the dogs do not.” 

fs They won't touch you, sir, if F call ’em off, ” 
said the man. ‘ But I must go and. get the key, 
unless you could climb over.’ 

““T can do that,” said Jack, seizing the rail- 
ings, and springing up to the top. of the gate. 

‘‘ Mind yourself, and look, out, the dog. don’t 
leave that fellow and take a fancy to me,” said. 
Jack. . 

‘€ But you can’t jump that, sir 2.” 

“Can’t 1?” said Jack. 

And before the words had died away he. had 
leaped to the ground, beside the gardener. 

“ Where’s the other dog?’ asked Jack, i 
ing that the man had said he. had. let two loose,. 

“He’s followed tie oth-xs,out into the grounds, 
towards the other road. This chap couldn’t, get 
away quick enough, his foot caught in his cloak 
and he stumbled, “and Boxer had hold of him, in, 
amoment. The other one.there-l’ve puta abot 
into, and so he can’t do much.” 

And, the man pointed. to a dark object on 
the ground at a little distance beyond the house. 

Meantime the mastiff who had& been named, 
Boxer had, hold of one of the rascals, by, the 
hip, and despite the shower of blows reined, 
upon him: by the clenched fists. of the alarmed 
and suffering man, he held| on, like grim death : 

“For God’s: sake call. otf the dog! ” shouted 
the man. ‘* He'll tear me to pieces.’ 

“Serve you right, too,” replied, the cardener, 

“You have no business here,” said) Jack., 

Do call him off—do—do,” pleaded the man. 

“Tl see you d d first, ” oried’the gardener: 
Boxer’s got you, and may ‘keep you. Sir, how. 
that woman does keep a hollering,” he, added, 
looking up at the frilled. night-cap at one of the: 
windows. 

“ Ask her to be silent,” said) Jack, “and then. 
call the dog off. The fellow don’t. deserve, much 
sympathy, ‘but the punishment he) has. received 
will teach him a lesson for sometime to come,” 

‘“ Hold that row, will ye?” cried the gardener. 
“Don’t you see there’s nothing to holler for 
now, and bring us down the double-barrelled. 
gun in the library, and just mind its, loaded,” 

The head disappeared from the window. 

“ Call off the dog,” said Jack, ‘‘ He will ‘ill 
the man.” 

“Stop a bit, sir. He can’t do, much harm 
while Boxer’s got him, and this; old; blunderbuss: 
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“but, though: you 
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ain’t got a charsé.in it, When I get the gun 
Vil call. off the dog, for who knows, he might 
have a shy at I.as soon as he’s got rid of Boxer.” 

“True,” said Jack; “and prudence is the 
bétter part of valour. We may Secure this 
fellow, and then go over the grounds with thé 
dos in search of the others.” | 
© That's just what I’ve been thinking on, sir. 
You See he can’t ™indke much resistance while 
you tie his hands and legs if I hold & couple of 
barrels at his head. But he knows this old 
thing ain’t loaded, you see, sir, and might he 
obstropolos.” 

“Very true.” . 

© G@ilpin—Gilpin! heére’s the gun,” cried the 
voice of the housekeeper. “ Make haste and take 
it. Oh! Tm so frightened.” 

~ And the old lady appeared at a lower window 
holding the gun ib her hand. 

The gardener, however, did not attempt to 
fetch it, but replied — 
© Just give it to this gentleman, will you. If 
I come for it, the dog, perhaps, will turn on 

‘© Who isit?”’ cried the housekeeper. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it's one of the thieves.” 
“Wo it ain't ; I knows better nor that,” crieu 
Gilpin, sharply. ier 
“An! are you sure—quite sure?” — 
’ “Be not alarmed, my good woman,” said 
Jack. ‘I'm the person who aroused you toa 
Sense of your danger by pulling the gate-bell— 
‘ dangér which, I’m happy to say, I think is 
ver.” 

“Oh, lor’! I’m so terrified. I tremble all 
over. I can’t keep a limb of me still. Only 
think of the family being away in London—only 
think of that, sir,” cried the old lady, as she 
handed Jack the weapon. , 

“YT cannot help thinking how foolish you 
mist have been to have called out that circum- 
stance from the window.” 

“Oh! I was so frightened.” 
Well, go in and compose yourself, and I and 
Gilpin will see that allis right.” | 

Tie old lady disappeared, closing the window 
quickly after her, and Jack returned to the side 
of the gardener. 

“Just give I the gun, sir,” said the man, 
sticking the blunderbuss between his knees. ~ 

Jack did as requested. _ ao 

“Now, sir, are you ready to prevent that Jack 
cutting away?” 

“Quite.” 

“ Allright, then. Mere, Boxer! Boxer! come 

ere, boy, come here.” __ ov pee aga BR 

The dog let go his hold of the burglar, and 
turned at the sound of the gardener’s voice, but 
as he caught sight of Jack he uttered a deep 

owl. ; ; 

“Down! down!” cried Gilpin. | 

And the dog sank to the ground on the 
instant, crawling on its belly till its head laid at 
the feet of the gardener. 43 

“He’s as quiet as a lamb, and wouldn’t bite a 
mouse now, unless | tell him,” said Gilpin. “Now, 
you, sir, look here, both these barrels are loaded, 
and I be a pretty fair shot, so I give ye warning, 
if you attempt to resist I'll send both charges 
through your skull.” 


thing else,” said the gardener. 








The man was too much, weakened by, his 
struggles with the dog and the loss of blood he 
had sustained to offer any reSistance, and. Jack. 
grasping his arms, pinioned. them behind him, 
and holding them there with one hand, with the 
other tore off the large silk handkerchief from 
the burglar’s neck, with which he secured them 
effectually together. -— 4110 

Then, by a sudden jerk, he thrust the burglar’s 
legs from beneath him, and laid him on his face 
on the gravel walk: 

“That be neatly done, sir;’ said Gilpin. 

“ Now Til take my cloak,” said Jack, picking 
up the garment from the ground where it had 
fallen. 

“ Your cloak ?”’ said Gilpin. | 

‘“‘ Yes, my friend. ‘his rascal robbed me of it 
not long ago.” | 

“Then I’m glad you’ve got it back. I wonder 
where the other dog be? Perhaps they got 
away from him; but he won’t give up tlie chase 
now he’s been set on. Here, sir, will you take 
the blunderbuss—though I don’t know what use 
it be, as ita. ** leaded; except to hit a fellow on 
the head wrkt-~« -7 come over the grounds with 
me  Thers'e nons » them know about the 
house; tne): >7'4m i atoud the dogs. 

ScUsstainly we ‘ arid Jack. 

“Don’t lear « ae were,’ cried. the man; 
“don’t leave me here with th:t dog.” 

“ Ain’t such a fool,” cried Gilpin. | ‘‘ We’re 
going to take the dog with us; we might want 
him to lay hold on one of your pals.” 

The fellow uttered a groan. 

‘¢‘ Howl away, you won’t be able to do any- 
“Come, boy! 
come, Boxer!” | 3 

The dog leaped to his feet with a growl. 

‘“‘ Steady! steady, boy! Ha! ha! you mustn’t 
touch that gentleman. Down, sir! down!” 

The dog crouched down again. 

He had showed unmistakeable indications of a 
desire 10 spring upon Jack, but the rebuke was 
sufficient; and our hero had now nothing further 
to fear from the brute. 

“For God’s sake don’t go till you give mea 
drink of water,” cried the man. ‘I’m choking 
with thirst.” i 

“You may choke if you like?’ cried the 
gardener. 

“Give the poor devil a drink,” said Jack. 
“Ha! what's that?” 

“-Tother dog, sir. Here he comes. Lay 
down, sir! lay down!”’ 7 | 

With a whine, the beast crouched.down beside 
its companion, and looked wistfully up in the 
gardener’s face. 

The man stooped over him, and examined his 
mouth intently. 

It was covered with foam, but not a streak of 
blood was to be seen around it. 

“The others have got clean off,” said Gilpin, 
as he rose to his feet. 

“ How do you know ?” 

“There would have been blood on his jowl, 
if they hadn’t, sir. The rascals have got clean 
off, that’s certain ; and perhaps, after all, it’s as 
well they have.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Jack. ‘Then you think 
it’s no-further use searching the grounds?” 
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“Not the least, sir. Towler’s searched ’em 
enough, depend upon it; and so I'll leave the 
dogs here to look after these chaps, and we’ll go 
and get the water.”’ 

“ [ll remain here.” 

“You had better not.” 

‘¢Why not ?”’ 

“The dogs might get obstropolus when I’m 
gone, and then, sir’’ 

“True,” interrupted Jack, quickly, ‘and I 
have no desire to feel their fangs.”’ 

“Look after them,” said Gilpin, speaking to 
the dogs, and pointing to the two prostrate 
bodies. 

- A low growl was the response, and Jack fol- 
lowed the man towards the house, in search of 
water. 

“T think, sir, that other one be dead,” said 
Gilpin ; ‘‘ and I suppose I[’ll get into a row for 
doing my duty to my master.” 

“ Of course an inquiry will be held into the 
cause of death, if he is dead ; but no jury would 
convict you,” said Jack. . “‘ Day is fast breaking, 
and we shall see how affairs stand.” 

The man obtained a jug of water, and together 
they returned to the man who had begged it. 

*“ You -don’t deserve a drop, unless it be on 
the gallows,” said Gilpin, kneeling down on the 
earth beside him ; ‘f but here you are.” 

The man made) no sound or motion, and Jack, 
peering eagerly into his face, exclaimed— 

“ He has: fainted; pour a.drop ‘down. his 
throat, and over his'face and forehead, and then 
let us see to the other.” (10 . 

Gilpin did as requested, then rising, approached 
the man whose body had received the charge of 
the blunderbuss. . 

His face was deathly pale, and his features rigid, 
whilst his fingers were clenched tightly into the 
palms of his hands, and! his legs were stretched 
out straight. . : 

Jack touched. the face, and a shudder ran 
through his frame, as he hurriedly drew his 
hand away. 

. Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he thrust 
his fingers into the bosom, and laid his hand 
upon his heart. : 

_ There was‘no pulsation, and Jack leaped to 
his feet, exclaiming— 
f * He will’commit no more burglaries, for he is 
ead!” 

~“ Good Lord! and I killed him!’ eried the 
gardener. ‘‘ Do you think the other’s dead, too, 
sir}? . 1a 

The burglar answered this question for him- 
self, by giving utterance to a deep groan. 

They approached him, and raised him from 
the earth, and placed the jug to his lips. 

The man took a deep draught, uttered a pro- 
longed sigh, and then, in a faint voice, asked— 

* What will you do with me? Won’t you let 
me go?” 

“‘ No,” said Gilpin. ‘‘ We’ll take you to the 
house, and keep you there till the police come 
for you. You've done a pretty thing for your- 
self and I.” 

They led him to the house, and, after a time, 
Jack took his departure, and promised to send 
on the first officer he met. 
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CHAPTER LXIX, 


JACK PLAYS A TRICK WITH A SCARECROW, AND 
ALARMS A COUNTRYMAN. 


THERE is nothing more bracing to the nerves, 
or exhilarating to the spirits, than a sharp walk 
in the country at early morning, to see the sun 
rise above the tall trees filled with feathered 
life, and listen to the melody of a thousand — 
throats, to gaze upon the lark winging its 
way homeward, or pause to examine the dew- 
drops which, like diamonds, glisten on every 
flower. | 

So green, so fresh, so luxuriant do the trees, 
the hedges, the grass appear, that we could almost 
chide the noon-day sun and dirt, that shall dull 
the freshness of everything around. | 

Tis early morn, when the primrose, the 
clematis, and the climbing rose is sweetest— 
then that the honeysuckle sheds its loveliest 
fragrance. Certainly the country is ever beauti- 
ful, but never so fresh, so fragrant, as when the 
dew is on the grass, and the lark springs from 
the corn. . 3 

The dewsof night have washed and cooled the 
parched vegetation, and given it, as it were, new 
life and stamina. The climbing plants which 
twine about the hedgerows are full of flowers— 
flowers that-fade when the hot garish sun falls 
upon their petals, dulling their brightness, and 
curling around their many-hued cups. . 

But at the present period of the year the corn 
is only peeping through the ground, and the 
poppy dots not the yellow sea of waving blades. 
Still the lark- sings, and everything is gay, fresh, 


|and beautiful, and none could be a. greater 


alinirel of nature than our hero, Spring-heeled 
ack, : + ae 

It was broad day-light when he strode away 
from the mansion his timely warning had spared 
from being robbed, and the sun was rising amid 
a sea of red clouds. oe 

Feeling that now there was no _particular 
cause for hurrying, he slackened his pace after a 
short time, and listened to the song of the birds 
as he culled ever and anon some wild, yet lovely 
flower. 

Leaving the high road after’a time, he struck 
across a freshly planted field, in order to take a 
nearer cut to the places where he intended to 
go, and, absorbed in a delightful reverie, he 
strayed from the beaten track without knowing 
that he had done so, and was: trampling down 
the fresh blades all unconscious of the mischief 
he was doing.. +e cache se 

The flight of a lark, filling the air with its 
melody, broke the spell. which bound’ him, and 
looking up suddenly, he became aware of where 
he was going, and gazed about for the path 
which led across the field. 

As he did so his glance lighted on a strange, 
ragged figure but a few paces from him—and a 
more miserable-looking object could scarcely be 
imagined, : 

At the first glance Jack almost shuddered, at 
the second, he burst out into a loud fit of 
laughter. 7 

“A scarecrow !” he said, when his mirth had 

| “and if abject misery could afflict the 
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antidote for this disease would obtain not only|\down!” muttered the fellow. 


the blessings of the poor, but also of the 
wealthy. But, alas! I fear the day is long dis- 
tant when that will be. Those who try it, how- 
ever brave of heart and persistent of purpose, 
give up the task in despair: and why ? because 
there are two classes of poor—the deserving and 
the undeserving, and the keenest observer is 
powerless to weed the good from the bad. A 
generous soul and a benevolent heart meet with 
inspiration at every step, and thus those who 
deserve sympathy are more often overlooked 
than they would be. Ere poverty can cease to 
exist, the youthful mind must be trained, and 
taught to respect itself—education must do the 
work. The seeds of self-reliance and self-respect 
implanted in the mind of the child will make 
the man exert himself—strugele for a position 
with hand and brain, rather than wait in idle- 
ness for others to doit for him. Heaven helps 
those who help themselves ; but while there are 
so many canker worms festering in the heart of 
society, the truly deserving are but ill-assisted. 
But I am moralising, and forget that I have 
encroached upon forbidden precincts. There’s 
the path. Hallo! here’s a chawbacon coming 
this way. Confoundit! the fellow will catch me 
among the corn! I don’t think he has seen me 
yet, but he is sure to do so. Tl crouch down 
behind the scarecrow till he has gone, for I’m 
almost too tired with my night’s work to care 
for a tussel with that raw-boned fellow, refreshed 
by a good night’s slumber, and made strong by 
pure air, honest toil, and frugal fare.”’ 

Thus saying, Jack crouched down so as to 
permit the body of the scarecrow to conceal him 
from the path which the honest countryman was 
passing on his way to his daily toil, whistling 
gleefully as he trudged along with somewhat 
Jong strides. 

“ Honest labour is truly the source of happi- 
ness,” said Jack, as he listened to the yokel’s 
merry tune. “ Hard’ worked and poorly paid as 
that fellow is, his heart is as light as the down 
that falls from the thistle. Work strangles care 
and laughs at misery. Be it ever so humble, the 
man that toils for his bread enjoys a happiness 
unknown to the indolent.” 

The man ceased whistling, and broke out into 
a song, in which, if there was no tune, there 
was something hearty in the way which he gave 
utterance to the words. One would think that 
perhaps he wished to drown the tones of the 
birds, so loudly did he carol forth his ditty :— 


“ To plough and to sow, to reap and to mow, 
And to be a farmer’s boy.”’ 


So long did he dwell upon the last word, how- 
ever, that Jack slightly raised himself to get a 
glimpse at the man, and by so doing knocked 
over the scarecrow. 

But in a moment Jack had it in position 
again, but not before its upset had been ob- 
served by the man, who instantly hushed his 
song, and paused in his walk, looked hard in the 
direction of the effigy, and scratched his head 
hard to enable him to account for its sudden 
fall, and still more sudden rise. 

“Well, if that bean’t the first time I ever saw 
a scarecrow get up of itself after he’d tumbled 
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“Tt beats me, it 
does, and it doesn’t take a little to do that.” 

The man walked a little further along the 
path, then paused to get a glimpse behind the 
scarecrow. 

But Jack took the precaution also to shift his 
position, thus defeating the man’s object of see- 
ing whether there was anything behind it. 

Still perplexed, the countryman walked back 
some distance, and paused, and looked again. 

But again Jack shifted his position. 

Still more puzzled, the man took off his bat- 
tered billycock, and scratched his head with 
both hands, while he gave vent to a loud and 
prolonged whistle. indicative of nothing in par- 
ticular and everything in general. 

“That beats I!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ dang it if 
it doan’t! A scarecrow fall down and get up 
again of itself! Well, nobody would believe it, 
if I told ’°em I saw it with my own eyes. I 
won’t be beat. Ill know how it did it, if I 
tread down half an acre of corn. Dang it! it 
beats I, it does—it beats I!” 

And the man forced his billycock on to his 
head, and stepped from the path in the direction 
of the figure and our hero. 

“Confound the fellow!” muttered Jack, 
“‘there’s no help for it now. I must be seen, 
and the man’s doubts set at rest. I fain would 
have avoided him ; but as that can’t be done, I 
suppose I must give him a shock, and then take 
myself off.” 

He drew his mask from his pocket, and 
adjusted it to his face. 

The man did not come on very rapidly, 
although the strides he took were of enormous 
length, doubtless so that he should hew down as 
little of the young corn as possible. 

However, Jack did not have to wait very 
long before the man stood within a couple of 
yards of him, when he paused, and looked hard 
and curiously at the scarecrow. | 

“There be the stake that holds it,” said the 
man, ‘“‘fixed in it all right. It beats me, it 
does? “a 

So saying, he moved slowly round. 

As he did so, Jack, still crouching so that his 
head should not come above the shoulders of the 
stuffed figure, kept hold of the ragged garments, 
and turned the effigy round,-walking with it, 
and keeping the front of the scareerow still 
present to the wondering gaze of the astonished 
countryman. 

When the man had walked a perfect circle, 
with the scarecrow still moving round as well, 
he came to a full stop, and opening his eyes and 
mouth to a tremendous width, stood glaring 
upon the figure in utter bewilderment for some 
moments, then stepped back a few paces, paused, 
and looked again, and, finally, knocking his 
billyeock-on one side, scratched away at his 


rough head as if he would tear the skin off his 


pate. 

“‘T seen some hundred of scarecrows,” he 
muttered, after a time, “‘ but I never seed one 
afore as could do that. If I doan’t begin to 
think the dang thing’s haunted by an evil spirit ; 
and if it is, the crop will be a bad one, It'll be 
a bad harvest, I fear. It beats I, it does. The 
devil’s in it ; and if I bean’t off pretty sharp, 
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there'll be some harm come to J, I’m afraid, Tl! 
go and tell farmer all about it, and let he come 
and see for hisself. Dang it! if I shan’t expect 
to hear it talk another time, as well as see it 
move.” 

Anxious as Jack had been to avoid the man, 
he could not resist any opportunity for a bit of 
fun, and he called out— 

** Don’t go yet, chawbaecon ! ” 

The man no sooner heard this, than he gave 
a bound backwards of at least half-a-dozen 
feet. 

“‘Lawks! alive !”” he gasped. “ There’s an evil 
spirit in it.” 

“‘ What’s the price of hay 2?” asked Jack ina 
hollow voice, still keeping his head bent behind 
the figure. 

“Ha—a—y?” gasped the man, in utter 
terror, and seemingly now powerless to move 
from his new position. 

“Yes, hay, stupid. What is it a load? 
Mind what you are doing there, trampling 
down the corn. Don’t you know I’m placed 
here to guard it ?”’ ' 

“Go—o—d gra—cri—cious!’’ cried the 
man. ‘“‘ l—it beats me, The—the devil’s init.” 

“That’s true, chawbacon. How do you find 
yourself this morning?” said Jack, bobbing up 
his head over that of the scarecrow, and 
nodding at the countryman. 

“O—o—h! oh! oh!” trembled on the man’s 
lips, and he shook his hands before him, and 
his knees knocked together in horror. 

“Glad to see you, my friend,” said Jack. 

“J—TI bean’t glad to see you,” gasped the 
man. ‘*Go—go away.” 


“That’s unkind,” said Jack. “Ithought you 


-would be happy to make my acquaintance.”’ 


“ No—no—no! ” 

“I thought you would. I heard you singing 
so merrily that I quite took a fancy to you,” 
said Jack. 

And as he spoke, he drew up the stake out of 
the ground to which the scarecrow was’ 
fastened, and moved towards the countryman, 
still holding the effigy before him. 

“Yes, I’ve taken a violent fancy to you,” 
continued Jack. 

This was too much for the man—and under 
ordinary circumstances he was no coward—for 
seeing the object approach him, he uttered a 
loud ery of terror, and turning, fled over the 
field, trampling down the young blades of corn 
in his course, at a tertific pace, yelling and shout- 
ing as he went with all the strength of his 
lungs. 

‘““Measter! measter ! here’s the devil in the 
scarecrow! MHere’s the devil in the scarecrow, 
and all the crops will be ruined !” 

Jack could not repress his laughter as he 
gazed after the man, who ran as perhaps he had 
never ran before, taking the shortest course 
over the field towards a farmhouse whose gables 
glistened in the morning sun. 

Jack did not attempt to move away from the 
Scarecrow till the man had got fairly out of the 
cornfield; then, forcing the stake into the 
ground, and taking a parting look at the effigy, 
he made his way to the path, taking care +o do 
as little injury to the cornas possible. 


Haying reached this, he continued along it in 
the direction of a large and verdant meadow, 
where a number of cows were located, without 
any further interruption, smiling, as he went, at 
the game he’ had played upon the countryman, 
and wondering what would be thought of his 
story at the farmhouse. 





CHAPTER LXX. 


JACK ALARMS THE MILKMAID—A HARD RUN AND 
HARDER FIGHT—TRAPPED IN HIS OWN TRAP— 
THE ESCAPE. 


JACK soon reached the meadcw, which, like a 
huge carpet of emerald green, stretched away 
for some distance. 

From this he had a good view of the farm- 
house, and its various outbuildings, but his 
attention was now more particularly attracted 
by a group of half-a-dozen cows, which had been 
called together to be milked. 7 

At the side of one, seated on a three-legged 
stool, with a wooden pail between her knees, 
was afresh-looking, ruddy-faced damsel, engaged 
in the operation of milking, lightening her 
labours with the burden of an old and favourite 
ditty, which rang out clear on the morning air. 

We have said Jack was an admirer of nature, 
and human nature also came in for its share. 

There was something pleasing to him in the 
sight of the young woman sitting at her morning 
task, and carolling away in a not unmusical 
tone. 

He could not but contrast her fresh, rosy 
cheeks and robust appearance with that of some 
of the high-born dames of his acquaintance. 

Certainly many of those had cheeks with the 
bloom of the rose, but then he knew it was arti- 
ficial—not the natural glow of health. 

True, many were beautiful—when not in désha- 
bille ; but few could boast of the beauty of her on 
whom he now gazed. 

With a form suffered to expand to its proper 
dimensions, and a carriage easy and graceful— 
not made so by the art of the corset maker—and 
with smooth, glossy hair parted over a.broad, 
intelligent forehead, Jack thought her the beau 
tdeal of that beauty intended by its Maker, and 
not to be enhanced by all those artificial appli- 
ances so commonly used by those of a higher 


‘station. 


“Beauty unadorned is adorned the most,” 
thought Jack, as, unobserved, he watched the 
movements of her fingers ; “‘and V’d wager her 
manners are as prepossessing as her person. [ll 
beg a drink of milk from her, and if she gives it 
not with a smile and a blush, I am no judge of 
womanhood; andif she does, as I am sure she will, 
she shall not lack the coins to purchase a holiday 
dress.” 

And thus muttering to himself, he made 
towards her. 

So accustomed as he had become to wearing 
his mask, he quite forgot that he had not re- 
moved it from his face—a circumstance unfortu- 
nate for both himself and the blooming milk- 
maid. 

With a light step he neared her, but occupied 
with her labours she neither heard nor saw his 
approach. 
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As he was about to make his presence known, 
the animal, which was submitting to the milk- 
ing, shifted its position, and to avoid coming in 
contact with it, Jack stepped on one side, and 
when the cow became again stationary our hero 
was on the opposite side to the beast to that on 
which the girl sat, gazing down at the frothing 
mill in the pail, and sighing in a pleasing tone— 

* Dolly, she was the fairest maid, 
That carried the milking-pail.”’ 

*T’ll call her Dolly,” muttered Jack to him- 
self. Then, raising his voice, he exclaimed— 

*‘T’m sure, Dolly, you will not let a thirsty 
stranger ask in vain for a draught of milk at 
your hands.”’ 

At the sound of his voice, the girl leaped up 
quickly, overturning the three-legged stool, and 
as her head rose above the cow’s back, and her 
eyes caught sight of Jack’s mask, she threw up 
her arms, gave utterance to a loud scream, and 
fellebackwards into a sitting position into'the 
pail of milk, splashing it about in all directions, 
and so alarming the cow that the animal 
bounded forward, leaving Jack standing 
gazing in great concern and evident surprise 
upon the milkmaid, who kicked and plunged 
and s:reamed, till finally the pail rolled over on 
the grass, earrying Dolly with it. 

“What, in heaven’s name”—began Jack. 
*‘Confound it! I have got my mask on, and 
frightened the poor girl out of her wits.’’ 

He was about to remove it quickly from his 
face, when Dolly, scrambling to her feet, 
started off towards the farmhouse, screaming 
as she went in. tones so shrill and piercing that 
Jack was certain they must be heard for a 
longer distance even than the affrighted milk- 
maid desired them to reach. 

“What a forgetful fool lam,” muttered Jack, 
annoyed at himself. ‘But there’s no help for 
it, and the sooner I’m off the better, if I don’t 
want a troop of farm-servants belabouring my 
bones with pitchforks and flails. Egad! here 
they come. Now, Jack, you'll have to run for 
it.’ 

A number of men, and among them the 
yokel he had so alarmed in the corn-field, came 
hurrying from the house to meet the terrified 
Dolly 

Jack cast a quick glance around him to see 
which was the best course to take, and decided 
upon running in the opposite direction from 
which he had come. 

This course he considered best, as in that 
direttion he perceived a small wooded enclosure, 
and thinking by making for that he might 
effectually baffle those who were making to- 
wards him, his mind was made up to try to 
reach it, 

To do this he had to cross the meadow. 

fle was not a man to think twice before he 
acted, so away he sped at once, gathering the 
folds of his cloak around him as he did so. 

By the time he had started, the men had 
reached Dolly, and heard her story, which hap- 
pened to be the same as the yokel’s—that she 
had seen the devil. 

The farmer, who had also come out—being 
better educated than his servants, and having 
little faith in the Supernatural,—persuaded his 
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followers that it was only some person playing a 
‘trick, and exhorted them to follow him, and 
endeavour to capture and pay the rascal with a 
good beating for his antics. | 

Finding they had a brave leader, the men 
quickly armed themselves with pitchforks and 
other implements, and quickly bounding over 
the smooth meadow in pursuit of our hero, 
whose course could plainly be seen, from the ab- 
sence of all shelter. 

Wearied as Jack was, he felt that he would 
have to make great exertions to reach the pre- 
serves—for such was the little wooded spot he 
had marked out—and he struggled manfully to 
accomplish his object.’ 

In spite of all, however, his pursuers gained 
upon him, and the gruff voice of the farmer 
came plainly to his ears as he urged on his 
men. 

“Devil, or no devil, we'll teach him to play 
pranks on this farm! Come on, lads, and we'll 
have him, and make his bones sore before he’s 
many minutes older.” 

“Thank: you,” said Jack ; 
you, if I can help it.” And exerting all his 
strength, he bounded on. 

“JT tell ye, it’s the devil, measter, that was 
inside the scarecrow,” gasped the coduntryman, 
panting for breath. 
jump like that!” 

“Come on, I tell you!” roared the angry 
farmer. “ And the devil take me, ifI don’t teach 
him how to play pranks on my farm. Stop! you 


vagabond, stop! and have a taste of a yeoman’s 


arm !” he added, calling after Jack. 

“ T should be happy to oblige you,” muttered 
Jack to himself ; “‘ but I cannot possibly comply 
with your request just now, seeing that if I did 
I might get a tasteof the strength of a dozen 
arms instead of two ; and I don’t feel exactly in 
right trim for that just now.” 

“Ah! you raseal, I’ve got you!” eried the 
farmer, making a grasp at him. 

“Hold me tight, then,” ex¢‘aimed Jack, taking 
one of his terrific leaps, which sent him half-a- 
dozen yards out of the farraer’s reach. 

“’Gad ! If he were a liorse instead of a man, 
he’d make an out-and-cut steeple-chaser,” said 
the farmer as he recovered from his surprise, 
and again bounded forward in pursuit. 

“ But he ain’t a herse, and he bean’t a man, I~ 
tell ye, measter,”’ cried the countryman. 

“Hold your xow, you fool,” roared the farmer, 
vexed that Jack had eluded his grasp. 

The countryman was silent. 

“Throw a fork at him, one on ye, will ye tand 
pin him to the ground,” cried the farmer, as 
Jack reached the edge of the preserve. 

Whiz-z-z came a pitchfork, which, fortunately 
for Jack, swerved from its course some five or six 
feet, as he dashed into the shadow of the trees. 

“That’s a pretty weapon to hurl at a man, 
certainly,” said Jack. “The idea of those two 
prongs sticking in my back is not a very 
pleasant one. But I daresay I can dodge them 
now.’ 

‘Come on, lads! come on!” cried the farmer. 
‘‘ He’s only got out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. He'll get his leg in one of the traps, or get 
a shot from the spring guns.” 
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“Whew !” whistled Jack. “Spring-cuns and 
traps are there. I did not think of that, or I 
should have been tempted to cross the corn-field, 
and make for the road, instead of coming here. 
There’s danger whichever way I turn.” . 

“There he be, measter,’ said one, pointing 
out Jack to the farmer. 

“ Hi, you, sir !’’ cried the farmer. “ I tell you it 
be no good trying it on with us. Just you take 
my advice, and come here. We mean to have 
you, and give you a sound drubbing. So you 
better take it, and go quietly.” 

“You mean to take me, do you?” cried Jack. 

“We do.” 

“Then come and do it, if you dare,” was 
Jack’s retort. 

“That will I,” cried the stalwart yeoman, 
dashing forward on the instant towards where 
our hero stood. 

“Doan’t, measter! doan’t! He’ll take thee,” 
cried the countrymen, who could not believe 
that Jack could be other than his Satanic 
Majesty himself. 

Jack suffered the farmer to approach him, but 
when he got within arm’s length he struck out 
a heavy blow, which, resting on the farmer’s 
cheek, brought him to a sudden stop. 

Taking advantage of the confusion of the 
farmer, and the dismay of his followers, Jack 
dashed away, keeping a good look out for traps. 

_ The yeoman, however, quickly recovered him- 
self, and, smarting with pain and indignation, 
he immediately gave chase, calling out as he ran— 

“Stop! you damned rascal, and I’ll give you 
blow for blow. Stop! you coward, and give Ia 
chance to lick you.” 

At the word coward, Jack stopped and turned ; 
he could not bear the imputation on his courage 
for one moment. 

“Look here, farmer,” he cried. “ If you will 
send back your men, I will give you satisfaction 
for that blow.” : 

“ T’ll see you damned first, and I’ll give you a 
drubbing in the bargain,” exclaimed the enraged 
man, making a dash at Jack, and clutching him 
round the waist. “ Now I got you; and, man or 
devil, Ill give you as neat a throw as ever you 
had.” 

But the farmer had counted without his host 
when he looked on an easy victory over Jack in 
a wrestling bout, for no sooner were the words 
out of his mouth than he was lifted from his 
feet, and flung fair over the head of our hero on 
to his back. 

A shout arose from the men, and one and all 
dashed towards him, brandishing their weapons. 

“Hold!” cried the farmer, staggering quickly 
to his feet, and motioning them back. “ He’s 
gained the first throw, but there’s not a man in 
the county can beat me.” 

“But he ain’t a man,” cried the yokel. 

“T’ve beat every man as tried a bout with me, 
and if he be the devil, dang me if I don’t beat 
him too.” | 

Again he flung himself upon Jack, but passion 
had blinded him ; and this time our hero, who 
was cool and collected, grasped him by the 
shoulder and the hip, and summoning all his 
streneth, hurled the farmer several feet from 
him. 
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The yeoman did not fall, but as he madly 
dashed forward for another trial, he was brought 
to a sudden stop, and the click of a trap mingled 
with a loud ery of pain from the farmer’s lips. 

“Trapped in his own trap!” cried Jack, who 
instantly perceived what had happened. 

“ Dang ye all! let me out! ” cried the farmer, 
furious with pain. 

His servants rushed forward to obey, and 
Jack, taking advantage of the confusion which 
reigned around, sprang towards the point where 
he had entered the preserves, and reached it ere 
anyone could intercept him. 

“Stop him!” roared the farmer. “ No—dang 
him! let him go. For if he warn’t the devil I 
could have broken his back.” 

Such were the last words that Jack heard as 
he hurried away, and he was not long ere he had 
crossed meadow and corn-field and regained the 
road beyond. 





CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE BALLET-GIRL AND HER FRIENDS—THE 
ROBBERY. 


THE season was over, and many of the disciples 
of the drama and the ballet were thrown out of 
work, which, to the greater portion of the pro- 
fession, meant nothing less than starvation. 

To the poor ballet-girl the want of an engage- 
ment is often a very serious thing, though most 
of them follow some other occupation than 
piroutting around the stage on their toes to 
the delight of thousands. 

Seamstresses, ironers, bootbinders, laundresses, 
and such like, generally compose the ladies of 
the ballet —not the principal danseuses certainly, 
but their less accomplished sisters who fill up the 
stage. ! 

There has been a great deal said against this 
class of females, but a good deal more than is 
either just or true. 

Their detractors are many, and their friends 
few. 

The respectable matron looks with disgust 
upon the skirts and fleshings, and there are few 
mothers of a family who would take into their 
service the unengaged ballet-girl; hence this 
class, when the theatres are closed, or the panto- 
mime season is over, are compelled to resort to 
occupations which are terribly toilsome and 
sadly paid for. 

So it was with Mildred Hendon, the unfortu- 
nate dupe of the libertine, Clavering. 

The shock which the discovery of his perfidy 
had given her, though it did not lay her upon a 
sick bed, brought upon her a sort of dreamy 
melancholy, from which, at the slightest sound, 
she would start and tremble. 

Every farthing she could scrape together had 
been spent in obtaining her wedding garments, 
but after discovering how basely she had been 
treated, this fimery—the first she had possessed 
for years—had to be pawned for the means to 
obtain food for herself and mother. 

Believing in his promises, and at the instiga- 
tion of her deceiver, she had thrown up her 
engagement in the corps de ballet, and as her 
place had been instantly filled up, she found 
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herself, before the season was more than half 





over, with no occupation. 

Something must be done to provide food for 
herself and aged mother ; and day after day she 
wandered through the streets of the great metro- 
polis in search of employment, and night after 
night returned, sad, dispirited, and hungry, to 
her mother’s abode. 

“Still come back as you went, Mildred?” 
said the old lady, one night, as she placed a cup 
of weak tea before her fatigued daughter. 
“Still you can obtain no employment ?” 

“‘ Nothing, mother—absolutely nothing. There 
are plenty of domestic servants required, but 
they will not take one who has figured in the 
ballet. Oh! you should see the looks of horror 
with which the ladies gaze upon me when, in 
answer to their questions, I tell them I have 
been engaged at the theatres. They turn from 
me with disgust, and leave me to go my way, 
saddened and tearful.” 

“‘T wish you had never had anything to do 
with the theatres,’ said the mother, sitting 
down, and clasping her hands on her lap. 

“And so do I, mother ; but you know why 
Idid. It was the only course open for‘me to 
help to keep us out of the workhouse. i could 
not bear to see you go there.”’ 

““T know—I know, child,” said the mother ; 
“but I ought not to have been so selfish. I am 
too old to work, and have no right to be a 
burden to you.” 

“Oh, mother ! ”’ 

“‘T should have gone,” was the quiet rejoinder, 
“and then you could have got some domestic 
employment. Ah,me! that fatal stage! What 
has it done for you? Made you acquainted 
with a villain.” 

“Do not speak of him, mother. Heaven will 
punish his soul for his wickedness to us,” said 
the sirl, bursting into tears. 

“Tf we were poor, we were at least happy,’’ 
said Mrs. Hendon, ‘‘ before he came hither to 
blight our peace. But we won't mention him. 
I have resolved to go into the workhouse, and 
then, perhaps, you will be able to get sufficient 
to keep yourself.” 

“No, mother. While you live I must be with 
you. You cannot—shall not go,” cried the girl. 

“Tis hard to part, but it must be so,” said 
the mother. ‘I have not the terror of the 
poorhouse which I once had.- Want and suffer- 
ing soon steels the heart, and makes us look 
more kindly upon those refuges which in our 
more prosperous days we turn from with a 
shudder.” 

“Oh! mother, I cannot let you go. We will 
starve together,’ said Mildred, sinking on her 
knees, and dropping her face, wet with tears, 
upon the clasped hands which rested on the 
old Jady’s lap. “ Itis always the darkest the hour 
before day, and heaven knows the darkest hour 
of our destiny has arrived. Do not despair, 
mother ; something will perhaps turn up to 
better our condition.” 

The old woman shook her head. 

‘* Yes, yes, mother, it will. London isa large 
place. There is plenty of employment,—only I 
have not looked in the right place for it. 
Perhaps to-morrow ’’—— 


Mrs. Hendon. 
character—the stain of the ballet. 
unjust, I know ; but still it is a stain that blots 
you out of sympathy and respect.” 





o'clock, my child.” 
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“ Do not hope it—do not hope it,” interrupted 
“There is a stain upon your 
*Tis cruel, 


The girl knew this—felt it. She had too 


much proof of it during the past few days. She 
had marked the look of disgust—observed the 
silk skirt draw hastily away for fear of contact 
with her form. 
her own sex—those to whom she should look for 
pity. 


And this was done by those of 


But though the hearts of women are more 


tender than those of men, their prejudices are 
stronger. 


A fallen sister seldom meets with sympathy 


from those of her own sex. 


Let a spark of slander once fall upon an un- 


fortunate girl, and those who should pity her 
most fan it to a flame—a flame that consumes her. 


Why is this ? 
Alas! we know not. 
After a time, Mildred rose from her recum- 


bent position, and took up the bonnet and © 
shawl she had not long thrown off. 


‘‘ Where are you going ?” 
** Out, mother,”’ 
“At this time of night? Why, it is eight 

““T know it, mother.”’ 

‘“‘But where would you go?” 

“To seek work,”’ 

“Work at this time — when all places of 
business are closed 2 You must be mad.” 

““1’m going to the theatre.” 

‘* But you know the season is. over.” 

“ Yes, I know that, but ”>—— 

“ But what ?” 

“Tm going to ask the super-master if he 
can engage me.” 

‘“¢ You can only dance.” 

““T can mareh on and off as others do. Of 
course, I should get hardly anything for it ; but 
still, a few shillings will keep us from the 
workhouse, mother. And perhaps I may get 
something to do in the daytime, after a bit.” 

The mother shook her head, but said no 
more, and Mildred, wrapping her shawl closely 
around her, strode out of the house into the 
little dark street, and made her way towards 
the theatre. Sor 

Entering at the stage-door, she made her 
way tothe super-master’s room, and knocked 
gently on the panel of the door. 

In answer to a gruff voice, she entered, and 
stated her mission. 

‘You know enough about theatres to know 
this is not the time to apply,” was the remark 
which greeted her appeal. 

““T know, sir,” she said ; “but in the morn- 
ing I wish too seek for other employment, and 
thought you would not mind my breaking 
through the rules.” 

“I thought vou went away to get married to 
a swell,” said the man. 

Mildred dropped her eyes to the ground, and 
the tears fringed her lashes, as she told him how 
harshly she had been deceived. . 

The man’s manner softened as she concluded, 
and, with a pitying look, he said— 
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“Well, Miss Hendon, for your sake I’msorry | 


to say there is no vacaney ; and business is too 
dull to allow me to add to the number.”’ 

“Then my last hope is gone,” sighed Mildred, 
turning away with a sad heart. 

She had passed over the threshold of the little 
room door, when Mr. Thomas, the super-master, 
called her back. | 

“What do you say to a ticket-night?” he 
asked. ‘‘ The manager, I am sure, will let you 
have one, and you can doubtless sell a good 
many.’ 

“ Alas! sir, I know but few. I have made no 
acquaintances.” 

“ Well, you know best. Butas I can’t give you 
an engagement, I will induce the manager to 
allow you to send in tickets, if you like. Suppose 
you only sell a hundred, you will receive the 
price of fifty, and that may be some help to you 
till better times turn up. Iam sure there are 
few of the company but will assist you to 
dispose of them ; for, despite the cruel slanders 
hurled upon the profession from so many quar- 
ters, and from the pulpit especially, there are 
not a more kindly disposed class of persons in 
the world than those who tread the boards.” 

_“T know it, sir,’ said Mildred. ‘‘ Would that 
their traducers were so kindly disposed, so 
feeling, and so generous as they. I know, too, 
that to those in the profession the appeal of an 
unfortunate member is never made in vain, from 
the highest to the lowest. But, sir, I cannot 
avail myself of it, for I may as well speak the 
truth out. JI bkave not, nor could I procure, the 
means to obtain the tickets.”’ 

“What! so down as that ?” said Thomas sadly. 

aves. /sir. 7” : 

The answer trembled on her lips. 

“Stop a bit,’ he said. ‘‘Stop a bit. The 
curtain will fall in a few minutes, and then I’ll 
see if I can’t raise enough among the company to 
help you on.” | 

“Oh, sir, I do not wish it,” she said. 

“Don’t you? Then I.do. You sit down 
there, and I'll see what can*be done. I'll put a 
shilling down myself, and I dare say I can gevyou 
afew more. Why, a penny each will do it.” | 

“T do not like taking from those who are 
almost as poor as myself,” said Mildred. 

“There is an old saying that many can help 
oue: and if all the world would only acknowledge 
the truth of that, few would want. It may be 
painful to your feelings, Miss Hendon; but pride 
and poverty should not be suffered to go hand in 
hand. I can see no shame in accepting aid from 
others, for the day may come when you can 
extend it tothem. Ha! there goes the bell.” 

The curtain had rolled down, and hidden the 
group upon the stage from the auditoriwm, and 
the actors hurried to their dressing-rooms. 

Mr. Thomas left Mildred sitting in his apart- 
ment, and, with a strip of paper in one hand 
and a pencil in the other, proceeded on his 
mission. 

On the top of that paper was written “ Thomas, 
one shilling ;” and without a word, he held it up 
before a gentleman who was absorbed in a deep 
draught of porter, which a boy in shirt-sleeves 
had just brought him in a pewter pot. 








The man glanced over the rim of the pot on to 
the paper, and after gulping down a draught of 
the liquid, remarked— 

“Put me down the same. 
directly.” 

No question did he ask on the worthiness of 


[I'll give it you 


the poor girl to sympathy. It was enough for 


him to know that a fellow-labourer in the same 
field as himself desired assistance to cause his 
heart to expand, and his fingers to roam to his 
pocket. 

No painful or embarrassing questions—no 
insulting remarks—no annoying advice—the 
actor left that to those who grudgingly give, 
and insultingly advise. 

To another and another went the ballet- 
master, and as he left each a coin jingled in his 
hand, and the point of the pencil traced the name 
of the donor, and the amount of his or her dona- 
tion on the paper. 

Slanderers of the votaries of the stage! if you 
would learn a lesson in true charity and benevo- 
lence, you may learn it behind the scenes of a 
theatre, and learn there, to your shame, how base 
are the lies daily uttered by the detractors of the 
poor actor. 

From the leading man to the call-boy, the 
actor, the scene-shifter, all opened their hearts 
and pockets together, and where one had not a 
coin in his possession, he borrowed it of his 
fellow labourer, that he might be as charitable 
as he. 

And this was done for one whom scarcely any 
of the company knew. It was enough, she was a 
dancer out of employment who needed aid. 

She had asked it at their hands, and found it 
in their hearts. 

In the course of half-an-hour Thomas returned 
to his room. 

His slip of paper was written and figured on 
both sides, and the few last lines were cramped 
in. 
A smile was on his face as he placed the 
paper in her hand, and, as Mildred gazed upon 
the pencil marks, her eyes filled with tears till 
she could not make out the names or figures. 

-®There, Miss Hendon,” he said, ‘you will 
find one pound two and a penny. That will 
enable you to get a few hundred tickets printed, 
beside giving you a shilling or two to get aiong 
with. If can’t tell you what night the manager 
will let you have it, but I should say about 
Wednesday fortnight.” 

“Sir, I know not how to express my grati- 
tude,” said Mildred, as a tear fell upon the 
paper in her hand. 

““Never mind about that,” was the reply. 
“Get your tickets done as soon as I let you 
know the night, which I will do to-morrow by 
note, and then, if you send me some, I'll push 
them out among the company, who will do their 
best with them, I am sure.” 

“T am sure they will,’ she replied. 

“Yes, you may depend upon that. There is 
the money. It’s nearly all in halfpence, but that 
don’t matter, I suppose 2?” 

“T am indeed thankful for them,” she said, as 
she placed the coins which he took from his coat 
pocket in her handkerchief; ‘‘and I sincerely 
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trust that those who have so kindly given them 
may never know their want. Sir, I would thank 
them individually, but of course I cannot, and I 
must ask you to do so for me.” 

“All right,” said the man ; “and I only hope 
you may be successful with your tickets. If we 
produce anything that will require a larger staf, 
T’ll let you know; but I fear we shall not make 
any change just yet. There, mind the step. 
Good night.” 

He shook the poor girl by the hand as she 
crossed the threshold of his room, and as, with a 
grateful look, she turned away, he proceeded 
about his business without another thought of 
the matter. 

With a swelling heart, Mildred hurried from 
the stage-door into the street, grasping the hand- 
kerchief which held the subscriptions in her 
hand. 

She made her way out of the side street, and 
under the portico of the front of the theatre she 
paused for a moment to look at the bill hanging 
to one of the columns. | 

That stoppage was fatal to her. 

As her eyes wandered over the lines thereon 
printed, a young fellow, of no very prepossessin 
appearance, stole up quietly behind her, an 
looking over her shoulder pretended to be read- 
ing the bill. 

Mildred moved away, so as to permit him to 
obtain a better view, when, with a sudden 
snatch, he tore the handkerchief from her hand, 
and darting round the column, fled across the 
road ere she could give utterance to a cry. 

For a moment she stood bewildered, then, 
dashing from under the portico in the same 
direction as the thief had fled, she called alound— 

‘¢ Stop him !—oh, stop him !”’ 

But the words had scarce left her lips, than, 
with a heavy blow she was hurled to the ground, 
and a chorus of terrified voices rose on the air. 





CHAPTER LXXIT. 


MILDRED FINDS A FRIEND IN JACK—SUSPICIONS 
AROUSED. 


Wit the shout which rose from so many 
throats mingled the piercing and terrified 
scream of Mildred Hendon, as alarmed and 
horror-struck she found herself beneath the feet 
of a coach-horse. 

The driver, powerless to pull up in time, for 
so suddenly had she sprung from the portico 
into the roadway, now strugeled with all his 
might and skill to back the animal from over 
the body of the prostrate girl, and succeeded 
in preventing the wheels of his vehicle from 
going over her. 

But Mildred was injured for all that. One 
of the animal’s fore feet had seriously bruised 
her forehead, and its hind hoof had inflicted a 
wound on her hip; and it was with a groan 
of agony that she suffered herself to be raised 
from the earth by the many willing hands that 
were stretched forth to aid her. 

In the confusion and alarm which naturally 
prevailed, the thief got off with the subscrip- 
tions of the employés Lf the theatre, no one 
caring to follow and endeavour to effect his 
capture. 
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Poor Mildred! misfortune seemed to have set 
in upon her. All her joy was turned into 
sorrow in the short space of one minute, and 
added to that she was now powerless to work 
even if she could obtain employment. 

Carried in the arms of two men she was con- 


veyed into a surgeon’s, and placed upon a sofa ~ 


in the surgery, where, on examination, it was 
discovered that one of the poor girl’s ribs was 
fractured, and her instant removal to the hos- 
pital suggested by the doctor. 

“Oh! take me home! take me home !” pleaded 
Mildred. ‘‘ Do not send me to a hospital.” 

The doctor assured her that in those institu- 
tions she would be far better cared for than 
she possibly could be at home, but Mildred 
pleaded the harder to be taken home. 

Finding that she had such an antipathy to 
a hospital, the surgeon desired a coach to be 
called, and when the driver made his appear- 
ance, he desired that his fare might be paid 
first, stating that he did not care for accident 
jobs. 
rie Alas!” said Mildred, “I have no money 
either here or at home. All I had was stolen 
from me, and it was in endeavouring to pursue 
the thief that I met with this accident. I 
can’t pay you, and if some one will help me I 
must walk home.” 

“‘' That is impossible,” said the doctor. 

“T will pay your fare, coachman,” said a 
gentleman, who forced himself forward as he 
spoke. ‘‘ Take the lady home, and there is your 
money.” 

Mildred looked up, and a cry of recognition 
would have burst from her lips had not the 
speaker motioned her to be silent. 

““Do you know this person, sir?” said the 
doctor. 


“‘ Slightly,” said Jack, for he it was who. 


had spoken. ‘If you will aid me to lift her 
into this man’s vehicle, I will myself ride on 
the box with him. Isshe much hurt?” ~~ 

- “ Bruised temple, and fractured rib. She had 
better go to the hospital,” said the surgeon. 

“‘ Doubtless it would be better if she did so,” 
said Jack. ‘‘ But if she thinks she would be 
better cared for at home, I would not urge her. 
We have all our prejudices.” er ls 

“ Certainly—certainly,”’ said the doctor. “ Lift 


her tenderly, and do not clasp her waist so.. 


That’s it ; you can carry her thus with ease, and 
without pain to her.” 

Jack raised the poor girl in his arms, and 
carried her from the shop to the coach, on the 
cushions of which he sat her softly down. 

‘*T know where you live,” he said ; “and will 
get on the box and direct the driver. Truly, 
Miss Hendon, you’re an unfortunate young lady.” 

Mildred sighed. 

She felt she was indeed unfortunate; yet, 
when misfortunes were the heaviest, something 
seemed to turn up to help her. 

She could not help looking upon Jack as 
something more than a friend. He had saved 
her from a fate worse than death, and though 
since that morning she had never set eyes on 
our hero till now, she had never ceased to 
think gratefully of him, and his presence at 
this moment was indeed comforting. 
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JACK ALARMS THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Thanking him in a weakly tone of voice, she 
sank back in the coach, and Jack, mounting the 
box, directed the driver the course to pursue. 

‘Who's to: blame’ for ‘that here job, do you 
know, sir?” asked the man, as he drove on. 
“But ‘there; it’s | sure! to,’ be put on the poor 
driver, of course.’ 

“T. believe not,” said Jack. 
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“The young 





lady, in the excitement of the moment, hurried 
across the road as the vehicle came along—at 
least, as ‘I have heard.” 

“That don’t matter, sir,’ said the Jehu. 
“ People won’t never have it’s their own fault 
they're run over. Why! bless your soul! I’ve 
seen ‘em walk right under a horse’s feet, and’ 
then swear it warn’t their fault.” 
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“Of course you sympathise with those of 
your own class,’ said Jack. ‘“‘ That is but 
natural ; still you must admit there is a great 
amount of reckless driving,in the streets of the 
metropolis.” 

“T know that; but still I say a man can’t 
always pull up at a moment, and I’m only sur- 
prised there ain’t more accidents than there are. 
If this here young gal says it’s her own fault, 
I’m blowed if she ain’t a curiosity as ought to 
be sent to the Museum—that’s all I can say.” — 

Jack smiled. 

“She certainly lays no blame upon the driver.” 

“She don’t ?” 

“No!” 


“Then, just look here, sir. I’m a poor man, 


with a large family to support, but blow me if 


I charges anything for driving her.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? ’Cos it will be something to 
say, that I have drove a female as was run over 
who said it was her own fault. Why, she’s a 
natural curiosity, sheis. [never knowed a woman 
as did anything wrong in her life, who didn’t 
blame everything or somebody else; an’ I’m 
proud of getting such a fare.. And blow me, if I 
don’t stick to what I said. I shan’t charge no- 
. thing at all—no, not a penny.” kee 

“Then I can only say that you are the greatest 
curiosity I have ever come across,” said Jack. 
“And J doubt very much whether any of your 
fraternity would believe there existed a coach 
driver who would take a fare for nothing.” 

The man stuck his tongue in his cheek and 
grinned. a 

‘*"'Tain’t many as would,” he said. | 

“No, indeed ; for they have a propensity to 
overcharge,”’ said Jack. . | 

“Well, sir, can you wonder at it?’ said the 
man. “If we ask a fare a fair ficure, he is sure 
to want to cut you down; and as for the women, 
oh! they’re awful stingy, they are. Say you 
want five shillings, and depend upon it they 
offer you two. What’s a man todo? It’s not 
his fault if he sticks it on. If people would 
only deal fairly by us, we would do so by them; 
but they won't, sir, and I believe that one half 
think thank you enough for every ten miles.” 


“Well, perhaps to a certain extent you are. 


right,” said Jack. 

“T know Iam,” said the man. 
sir?” | 

“Yes,” said Jack. And the driver turned his 
vehicle into the little dark street in which Mrs. 
Hendon resided. 

“Pull up here,” said Jack, as the vehicle 
reached the door of the house. , 

The man obeyed, and Jack leaped off the 

‘box, and opened.the door of the vehicle. 

“Miss Hendon, we have arrived at your home. 
Hallo! the poor girl has fainted,” he added. 
“ Knock at the door, and ask for a light.” 

This was done, and the aged mother opened 
the door with a candle in her hand: 

Jack left the vehicle, and sprang to the old 
lady’s side. 

“Your daughter, ma'am, has unfortunately 
met with an accident; but do not be alarmed, as 
there is nothing to fear. If you will allow me, 

‘I will carry her to your apartments,” 


“Down here, 
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The old lady uttered a faint cry, and would 
have dropped the candle, had not the driver 
taken it from her hand to light our hero. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sighed the old lady. 
“More trouble, more trouble. We are indeed 
unfortunate. What is it ?—where is she hurt ?— 
how did it occur ?”’ 

And wringing her hands, she tottered to the 
coach. 

“Do not be alarmed ; she has only fainted,” 
said Jack, ‘“and will tell you all about it as 
soon as she recovers. Take the light, and show 
me the way to your room.”’ F 

The old woman obeyed, trembling in every 
limb. And Jack, tenderly raising Mildred in 
his strong arms, said, addressing the coachman— 

“Do not go away. I will not be long, and 
then I will pay you.” 

“JT said I wouldn’t take no fare,” exclaimed 


the man ; “ an’ I’ll be as good as my word.” 


“ Nonsense,’ said Jack. ‘‘ I promised to pay 
you; and I willdo so. Wait till I come back.” 

And so saying, he bore Mildred into the 
house, and up the stairs to her apartment, where 
he placed her still insensible form on the bed. 

As he turned, the old lady started. 

“Surely you are no stranger to me,” she said. 
““ We have met before.” 

“We have, madam; and under very painful 
circumstances, I reoret to say.” 

“ At Clavering’s ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“The villain ! ” 


-**Leave him to his Maker, before whom his 


| paltry soul has flown,” said Jack, “and look to 


your daughter. I may as well tell you that she 


has been knocked down by a horse, and that one — 


of her ribs are stated to be broken by the sur- 
geon into whose house she was taken, and who 
advised her removal to the hospital, but she 
preferred being brought hither. I was fortu- 
nately on the spot, and accompanied her here. 
Is there anything I can do for you ere I seek for 
a medical man to attend upon her.” 

The old lady sank into a chair. - 

‘“T wish she had gone to a hospital,” she said ; 
“for heaven knows we cannot py a doctor. 
We are very poor, sir. To marry that rascal, she 
gave up her engagement at the theatre, and she 


has been unable to procure any kind of employ- . 


ment since. We have struggled as well as we 
could wich our poverty, but can struggle with it 
nolonger. It is out of our power to employ a 
medical man. She must go to the hospital and 
I to the workhouse,” Gea, 
And the woman suffered her head to fall in 
her hands as sobs shook her bosom. 
Jack placed his hand gently on her shoulder. 
““Mrs. Hendon,” he said, ‘‘do not let the ex- 
pense of a doctor grieve you; and do not urge 
your daughter to go where she feels she would 
be wretched. I will send you a clever medical 
gentleman, and undertake to pay him myself.” 
The old lady started up, and dashed the tears 
from her eyes. ) 
“Sir, I have no right to expect this kindness 


at your hands.” . ml 
‘‘ Never mind that. I will do it, and ask no 
thanks for so doing. I can sympathise with 


your own and your daughter’s misfortunes, an 
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to alleviate them is ‘now my wish. Take these | hope, if ever you want a coach, and mine-is 


few coins. 
He offered her Some money, which he took 
from his pocket ;' but the old lady drew back. 

“Take them,” said’ Jack, ‘‘for I can well 
afford them. They may obtain’ vour daughter 
the necessaries she may require, and, with your 
permission, I will call upon you again in the 
course of a few days, when I hope to hear 
favourably of Miss Mildred’s condition.” 

The woman still hesitated, but Jack insisted, 
by forcing them into her hand. 

At this juncture Mildred opened her eyes, and 
perceiving her mother, cried— 

" vie mother ! mother ! what will become of us 
now ?” . 

“Test content,” said Jack: kindly, “you shall 
be well cared for. I will go now and send the 
eat Keep a good heart, and all will yet be 
well.’ 

He turned and hurried from the room ere the 
mother could inform the daughter of his gener- 
osity. 

‘He had no wish for thanks. He knew they 
would be grateful, and that was sufficient. He 
knew they were deserving, and he cared ‘to 
know no more. 

When he reached the street he found the 
coachman still there, and, getting imside the 
vehicle, ordered him to drive to the house of a 
celebrated and fashionable physician, near Picca- 
dilly, adding— 

“Tf you, then, charge me double fare for this 
journey, it will make up for the one you refuse 
to take for. I presume you have no objection to 
that ?” 

‘Not the least,” said the man, as he closed 
the door of the coach. “That’s arum chap,” he 
added, as he mounted the box and gathered up 
the reins. “ I wonder whether he does know that 
gal, or whether he’s arter no good. These 
swells ain’t particular, when they sees a pretty 
face, how they scrapes an acquaintance. There's 
something in everything. And sometimes Pm 
glad them gals of mine ain’t got much to boast 
of in the shape of good looks, fora pretty face is 
often the greatest curse a girlcan have. Ab! 
it’s a strange world, it is. Come up, will you?” 

This last was addressed to’ his horse, who 
made astumble, and at once put an end to his 
master’s soliloquy. 

The coach was not long in reaching its desti- 
nation, and Jack, leaping out, offered the 
driver not only double his fare but considerably 
more. / 

The man looked at the money, and then at 

‘Jack. 

“Do you know what you have given me, sir 2” 
he asked. 

“Perfectly well. Are you not satisfied?” 
replied Jack. 

“Tf I could get a fare like you every day, 
that old horse should have a little more rest 
than he does,” said the man, as he pocketed the 
coin. “ And all I can say is, that if you want to 
go anywhere else, I shall be glad to drive you 
for nothing.” 7 

“Thank you,” said Jack ; “but I have now 
no further need of your services.” 

And thank you, sir,” said the man. “ And I 
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about, you'll engage me.” ! 

“T shall. do so; for I prefer riding in a 
vehicle driven by.a civil man,” ‘said Jack. 
** So now, good night.” 

“Good night, sir,’ said the driver ;\“ and I'll 
drink your health before I go much further.” 

Jack smiled, and bounded up the steps of the 
house. 

To his loud summons an answer was imme- 
diately made by a youth attired in. a tight- 
fitting’ green suit, covered with bright metal 
buttons, and who stood as upright as if he had 
béen lashed to an iron bar. 

“The doctor’s engaged, sir, at present. | Will 
you please to step into this room?” said the 
youth, opening a door that led out of the hall, 
and ushering our hero into a small apartment. 

‘Will he be long, do you think? My busi- 
ness is urgent,” said Jack. i 

‘‘T don’t know, but I'll go and ask,” said the 
youth. ‘“ Who shall I say?” 

“A centleman. Stay !-here’s my card.” 

The boy took it, and left the room, closing 
the door after him. 

The apartment. was warm, and Jack imme- 
diately opened the door about a couple of 
inches, and sat’ down beside it. | 

In about a minute, three ill-clad, evil-looking 
men passed on tip-toe along the hall towards 
the street-door, preceded as silently by the page. 

Jack'peered out of the crack of the door, and 
observed that the page looked up and down the 
street. before he suffered the men to depart 
from the house, which they did, at a given 
signal, with great speed. 

“Humph!” said Jack. “Strange patients, 
those. I should like to know a little more about 
them.” 

At this moment, with a smiling face, the 
doctor entered the room, and -Jack turned 
towards him. 





CHAPTER. LXXITI. 


THE BODY-SNATCHERS—THE DESECRATED GRAVE 
AND THE SCENE THEREAT, 


Havine stated his errand, and requested the 
doctor to attend upon the poor, unfortunate 
ballet-girl, Jack took his way from the house, 
anxious to learn who and what the strange cha- 
racters were whom he had seen let out of the 
place so stealthily by the page, while he sat 
gazing through the chink of the little room 
door. | 

‘ Doctor Potters is not the man to have such 
patients,” mused Jack, as the page closed the 
door behind him; ‘‘and their strange exit 
excites my curiosity to know more about them. 
Now, I would give something to know which 
way they went. To ask the page would not do, 
sq L must trust to chanee.”’ 

So muttering he turned to the right, and at 
a hurried pace continued for some distance 
along the street without seeing anything of the 
three men who had excited his curiosity. 

But upon arriving at the corner of the street, 
he happened to cast his eyes’ into the open door 
of a public-house, and there, regaling them- 
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selves at the bar, were the three rough-looking 
men he had seen leaving the doctor’s residence. 

Jack, as he gazed through the door-way, 
examined the trio minutely. 

They were a hang-gallows-looking lot, if ever 
there was one, and Jack felt sure they were 
neither of them likely to stop at trifles. 

They conversed with each other in whispers, 
ana, by the rapid looks which they continually 
cast around them, proved that they feared being 
watched, or were suspicious of listeners. 

Jack .entered the next compartment, and 
called for a glass of brandy-and-water, and 
endeavoured to overhear their conversation. - 

In this, however, he failed ; not a sound was 
audible; and after about twenty minutes the 
fellows left the house. 

Jack swallowed the beverage that had been 
placed before him, and drawing his cloak around 
his form, did the same, only by another door, and 
a few moments afterwards. 

When he got out into the street he saw the 
trio at the corner, still in earnest conversation, 
and not wishing them to observe him, Jack 
passed by at a quick step. 

As he did so, they bade each other good 
night, aud separated, one going the very way 
which Jack had taken, and the other two turn- 
ing off in different directions. 

There was something, however, in the tone 
in which the “‘ good night” was uttered that made 
Jack believe they intended to meet again. So he 
slackened his pace to permit the man who was 
going the road he had taken to pass him, and in 
a few seconds the fellow was ahead of him. 

“T’ll keep you in sight,” thought Jack, “‘ and 
see what business you are up to; and it strikes 
me, if I do discover it, I shall not find it to be 
the most honourable in the world.” 

It was now getting late, and few shops re- 
mained open. The number of pedestrians, too, 
lessened as the minutes flew by ; and after keep- 
ing the man in sight for about half-an-hour, 
Jack discovered that himself and the fellow he 
was following were the only two about, and 
that they were then in a lonely locality, near 
Bayswater. 

‘Tf I goon much further, at the same distance 
between us, I shall excite the fellow’s suspicion 
that Iam following him,” said Jack to himself ; 
“so Pll turn off at the first opportunity, and 
come out into the road again further on.” 

He had scarcely made this resolve when a 
loud, peculiar whistle made him start. 

The man whom he was following turned 
quickly round, and Jack shrank close up under 
the wall of a house which he was passing at the 
moment of the signal. 

The man walked from the pathway into the 
road, and seemed to be looking back down the 
street as if to be certain that no one was about, 
then whistled in much the same way, evidently 
in answer to some preconcerted signal. 

Jack drew still further back into the shadow 
of the building, and the next moment another 
man made his way into the road from a narrow 
Jane, a short distance from where Jack stood. 

As I thought!” muttered our hero to him- 
self. ‘“‘Itis one of those whom he parted from 
at the corner of the street, after leaving the 
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| public-house. They are on some expedition that | 
will not. bear too close an inspection, and [’l] | 


find it out. But I must be careful. This place 
is lonely, and two desperate men may do much. 
Hallo! there’s another whistle.” | 1p 
This signal was answered by both the men in 
company, and directly afterwards they were 
joined by a third person, whom Jack at once 
leaped to the conclusion was the other whom he 
had seen at the doctor’s. Then the trio pushed 
on along the road at a rapid pace. i 
Jack, as soon as they started on their way, 
also moved forward, but kept within the shadow 
of a tall hedge that now took the place of houses, 
and stepping lightly, quickened his pace so as to 
endeavour to come up with the men before him, 
and, if possible, strive to learn on what errand 
they were Lent. ) aie 
Keeping his eyes fixed upon the three forms, 
he gradually neared them, but suddenly they 
disappeared from his view, so suddenly indeed 
that Jack fairly paused in surprise. 
On looking up, however, he saw, looming in 
the gloom, the tall spire of a church, and in an 
instant he came to the conclusion they had 
passed into the grounds of the sacred edifice, 
through which he expected there was a pathway 
—a circumstance not uncommon in the church- 
yards at the period of our story. 
Starting forward again, then, Jack was not 
long in reaching the spot whence the man had 
disappeared, and which proved, as he had anti- 
cipated, to be a little gate leading into the 
churchyard. | ’ 
But here he paused, and drew back afew steps, 
for the sound of voices reached his ears. 


in the silence which reigned around the precincts 

of the dead, and Jack strained every nerve to 

catch the words which were uttered, and suc- 

ceeded. 

“You got the sack, Bill? ” said one. » 

“All right,” was the reply; ‘and .Joe’s got 

the lantern. But are you sure you know the 

rave ?”’ ; 
‘‘Am I a fool?” was the reply to this question. 

‘“‘Didn’t I see the old boy chuck the earth in 

this morning on top of the box?” 

‘“‘ Well, you no need to be so humpy about it.” 

“Who's humpy ?”’ in She 

‘* Hold your jaw,” said another, “and let’s get 

to work. We must have the cold meat in the 

doctor’s house afore long, or we’ll stand a chance 

of being stopped with it.” 

““Hope it’s got a fawnee on its finger,” 

one, | 


said 


‘““ Rather! ” chimed in the third. ‘‘ Would be 
fool to leave it there. But ’tain’t many corpuses 
as has got them ere thingsabout’em. Geton, Tom, 
and show us where the soft earth is. Fust Tl 
go and collar the old boy’s spade. I told you I 
watched where he slummed it. Just in that 
corner, between the bushes.” 

‘Well, go on, then ; and look alive.” 

‘“*Come with us.”’ 

“What for?” 

*‘Oh, nothing ; only vou better come,’ was 
the reply, as the man moved over the mounds, 
followed by his companions. 
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The tones, though subdued, were still audible | 


“Jolly soon have it off,’ remarked another., . 
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“So—so,” said Jack. “They are after ex- 
huming the body of some poor wretch. Even 
the home of the dead is not sacred from the 
rapacious hands of such villains as these,—and 
Doctor Potteys can encourage them in their un- 
holy-work. J am certainly deceived in him, for 
I thought him above such an action. I will 
endeavour to disappoint him, and these scoundrels 
too; and I do not think but I shall be able 
to do so, for ’tis evident one at least is afraid to 
tread this place without his companions follow 
in his footsteps. Rogues are generally cowards, 
and surely there can be no greater miscreant 
than a body-snatcher.”’ 

So saying, Jack took his mask from his pocket, 
and, adjusting it to his face, drew his cloak 
around him, and passed through the gate into 
the churchyard. 
Stepping over the mounds, he made his way 
along till ie reached the shadow of a tall stone, 
on which was recorded the virtues of some 
departed spirit, and taking up a position behind 
it, waited and watched for the further proceed- 
ings of the body-snatchers. 
Presently they came back towards where he 
was hidden, but paused within a few yards of 
the stone. 
“This here’s the grave, I tell you,” said the 
one who had been called Tom, sticking, as he 
spoke, a spade into the fresh turned mould. 
“Don’t you see how soft it is ?”’ 
“ All right, then, Tom. You set to work, and 
when you're tired we’ll take a turn. Here’s 
the sack, on this stene.’’ 
And the man flung the sack he had 
brought with him over the stone behind which 
Jack was ensconced, and which nearly betrayed 
his presence by knocking his hat from his head. 
Jack, however, caught it in his hands; and the 
fellows set to work without any suspicion that 
there was another beside themselves in that 
consecrated ground. 
_ Spadeful after spadeful of the earth was thrown 

up, and the low thud of the iron blade as it 
entered the monld alone broke the silence for 
some time. 

At length, however, Tom paused in his labours, 
and, wiping the perspiration from his face with 
his sleeve, said— 

“Now, Joe, you give us hold of the lantern, 
and take a turn at the spade.” 

“ Are you going to light up ?”’ said Joe, as they 
changed implements. 

“No, you fool; not till we get a little lower. 
What’s to hide the glim from being seen in the 
road? When we get another couple of foot down 
will be time enough.” : 

Jack crouched down to the earth, and peered 
round the stone at them. 

“ Callous-hearted scoundrels !”’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘ But you shall never disturb the 
remains of the being that lies there.” 

“What a thundering shame they bury ’em so 
deep,’ said Joe, as he laboured away with his 
spade. “It gives such a lot of trouble to get ‘em 
out.” 

“Tf they didn’t, they might take a fancy to look 
and see if they was nailed,” said Tom. “ Oh! lor’, 
wouldn’t the blokes as belongs to ’em holler, if 
they knowed we was after nailing it.” 
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“They may holler, and be blowed to ’em, so 
Jong as we gets our price for it,” said Bill. “ And 
Imust say the doctor comes down pretty hand- 
some for a big un.” 

‘He'll have you one of these days, I expect,” 
said Joe. “You'd make a pretty corpse, you 
would.” 

‘“ Stow it,” said Bill. 
chatf in a place like this.”’ 

“ Blowed if Bill ain’t a-shivering with cold,” 
said Joe. ‘‘ Here,come and warm yourself at 
this fun, for blowed if I ain’t tired.” 

Bill now took the spade, and leaped into the 
hole. 

“T say, Tom, hadn’t you better light the 
lantern ? I can’t see down here.” 

‘“"Tain’t deep enough yet to hide the glim 
from the road.” 

“Yes, itis.” 

“All right! you can have a light, if you're 
frightened,” said Tom. 

‘‘T-ain’t frightened. Only I can chuck out 
the earth better if I can see—can’t I, you fool ?” 
was the remark of Bill, uttered in a half-savage, 
half-frightened tone. 

“Just mind you don’t hit me with that 
spade,’ said Tom, as he knelt down beside the 
hole, and lowered a lantern into ihe gvave. 
““There’s a match; set it alight, and I'll hold 
the glim down while you work.” 

Bill struck the match, and applied it to the 
wick in the lantern, which “was so constructed 
as to throw the rays of light only downwards, 
and was suspended to a stout cord which Tom 
held in his hand. 


“YT don’t like such 


“Now, pull into it, good inck to you!” said ” 


Tom, as he moved the light so as to be out of 
the way of Bill’s spade. ‘Chuck it out in 
barrow loads, and we’ll soon have the box open.”’ 

“Never!” said Jack, setting his teeth firm, 
and rising from his crouching position. 

“Hallo! what’s that ?’” suddenly asked Joe, 
as Jack’s foot slipped from the little mound on 
which he stood. 

“What ?”’ asked Tom and Bill in a breath. 

““Didn’t you hear something ?” 

“No. What was it like?” was Tom’s ques- 
tion. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Stow it,” said Bill, 
this place.” 

Jack could hardly suppress a laugh at the 
evident cowardice of the three ruffians. 

He saw that it’ would take but little to 
alarmthem. So, placing his hand to his mouth, 
he gave utterance to a deep, unearthly groan. 

With aery of terror, Tom let the lantern fall, 
and Bill dropped the spade from his grasp, 
while Joe clutched at Tom’s arm, and looked 
around in speechless horror. 

“ What is it ?” he gasped. 
ghost! I’m sure it’s a ghost.” ee 

-“ Help me out! help me out!” cried Bill, in 
his fright, seizing hold of the coat of Tom, and 
pulling him head first into the grave on top of 
him. 

The earth was soft—a rather fortunate circum- 
stance for both of the ruffians ; and grappling 
with each other they rose to their feet, and com- 
menced scrambling out of the hole, 


“‘T don’t like joking in 


“© Oh, lor’! it’s a 
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‘““Oh, lor’! what was it, I wonder?” said 
Bill, as he reached the side of Joe. ‘* Tom, 
chuck up the lantern, good luck to you! chuck up 
the lantern.” 

The man handed the lantern to his com- 
panion, and was instantly by his side. 

“Let’s go. Don’t let’s have anything to do 
with the body,” said. Bill. ‘‘ I don’t like these 
noises. And I expect if we go on any further we 
shall see the ghost of the chap, as well as hear 
him groan.” 

‘Behold him, here!” cried Jack, springing 
up, and alighting right before the body-snatchers. 
‘““Behold him, here! thou desecrators of the 

> grave!” 

With a shriek that was truly awful, Bill reeled 
backwards, and fell into the hole he had assisted 
to make, while Joe, completel 
terror, fell upon his knees, and clasped his hands 
imploringly. 

Tom seemed spell-bound, for he did not move 
till a well-delivered blow from Jaclk’s fist sent 
him reeling over the loose earth and among. the 
grass-covered mounds beyond it, where he rolled, 
shrieking aloud for mercy, and imploring his 
companions not to leave him. 

Jack dealt Joe a kick on the chest, which 
made that worthy bend still lower, and then 
hurled over a considerable quantity of the loose 
earth with his foot upon Bill, who was making 
frantic struggles to get out of his narrow prison. 

“Joe! Tom! help me out! Oh, lor’! 
Murder !—I—oh!”’ 

Another lot of the loose earth was dashed into 
his face, half blinding him, and amid the con- 

*fusion and terror, Jack quickly darted behind the 
stone. 

The moment he had disappeared, Joe and 
Tom sprang to their feet, and tore off like mad 
towards the gate by which they had entered the 
churchyard, evidently not caring what became 
of their companion, so long as they made good 
their escape. ’ 

As they disappeared through the little gate, 
Bill succeeded in scrambling out of the grave, 
and was about to rush after his companions, 
when Jack sprang out upon him, and, grasping 
him by the throat, hurled the terrified wrete 
on to the heap of newly turned-up mould, into 
which his body sank several inches. Placing 
his knee on his chest, Jack pinned him there ; 
but ere a minute had elapsed, he discovered that 
the man had fainted with excess of terror, 





CHAPTER LXXIV. 
JACK PLAYS A GAME WITH THE BODY-SNATCHERS. 


' Fiypive that Bill the Body-snatcher was unable 
either to offer the slightest resistance or attempt 
to effect an escape, our hero rose from over the 
prostrate man and considered what he should 
do to punish the rascal for the part he had 
played in the sacrilegious drama; for Jack had 
no idea of allowing him to escape as easily as his 
companions had succeeded in doing. 

Casting his eyes towards the stone behind 
which he had secreted himself, he grasped the 
sack which had been thrown over it, and returned 
to the side of Bill, 





overcome by his 
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“Til have a game with him,” said Jack; “and | 


I doubt not he will be less willing another time — 
to obtain subjects for a medical man. 

were meted out to him, [should hut! his worth=’ 
less carcase into the hole he has assgsted to dig, 
and cover him in along with the body he hoped 
to make a few pounds by tearing from its last. 
resting-place. But I’m not an executioner,’ 
Ill gag him, so that when he awakes ‘to con- 
sciousness he shall be powerless to make any” 
noise, and then tie him up in this sack and leitve 
him beside the grave, where I hope he will be 
discovered and punished.” Df 

Jack tore the yellow silk kerchief from the 
man’s neck, and whisping it round till it wag 
not much thicker than an ‘ordinary rope, he’ 
forced the centre of it through the clenched 
teeth of the man, and tied the ends securely at 
the back of his head: | 

“‘ He won’t halloo much now, I take it,” said 
Jack, as he viewed his work, ‘‘ But how can T 
secure his hands and feet to prevent his making 
his escape? Stay! a thought strikesme. His 
companions will not be long in recovering the — 
shock I gave them ; and though they may not 
return here, they will doubtless await this fellow 
somewhere near the place. What if they could 
he induced to believe that he had, unaided, got 
the body ont of the coffin into the sack, and left 
it for his companions to carry off, while he has 
taken his departure by another route, through 
some cause or other? It would certainly be a 
good trick, not only to play upon the rascals 
themselves, but upon the doetor. I’ll put him 
in the sack ; but first, I’ll remove all his clothin 
but his shirt, so that he may appear as much 
like a corpse as possible.” “ae 

So saying, Jack proceeded to umrobe tho 
fellow.in no very gentle manner. oy 

While this operation was going on, the man 
awoke to sensibility; but finding the horrible 
figure still bending over him, he tried. to shriek 
out, but of course no sound could emanate from 
his lips on account of the silken gag. a 

Terror now seemed to lend him strength, in- 
stead of depriving him of it, and he kicked and 
fought desperately. has 

“You struggle in vain,” said Jack, as he 
pressed his half-nude body into the soft earth 
at the side of the grave. “ You came hither to 
rob the dead, and the dead now will have ven- 
geance upon you. You have assisted to open 
this grave, and it will be closed on top of you. 
Resistance is useless. You have made your owa 
grave with -your own hands, and w‘th the dead, 
whom you have insulted, must you lay.” 

This was said in that hollow tone which J ack 
so often had recourse to, and he felt the limbs’ 
tremble as with the ague. co 

His struggles became less violent, and utter 
despair seemed to have settled upon his soul. 

His chest heaved ; every muscle of his frame 
quivered ; and cold drops of perspiration started 
out in beads on forehead, face, and body. 

Jack could just see the agonised look upon his | 
face—a look that would have struck pity to the 
heart of our hero, but for the abhorrence he felt 
of the horrible deed that man and his companions _ 
had contemplated. 


If justice | 
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“ Tis terror will soon deprive him of conscious- | mounds towards the path, first peering in that 
ness again,’ thought Jack, as he held the man: direction, to satisfy himself he was not observed. 


firmly down with his hands and knees. 

Jack was mistaken in his surmise. 

A violent shudder ran through the man’s 
frame ; 2 fearful spasm passed over his face ; his 
eyes closed ; his limbs stiffened out, and s¢arcea 
pulsation existed in his frame. 

Fora moment Jack dreaded lest the fright had 
deprived him of life, and he almost felt sorry for 
what he had done. 

He placed his hand on the man’s chest with 
no little anxiety. 

The heart still beat, but very, very low was its 
throb. _ 

Still, it assured our hero that he still lived, 
and he immediately recommenced the operation 
of disrobing the body-snatcher. 

He had little difficulty in this, save when he 
came to his boots, which were laced up high 
me the ankles with thick, strong leather 

aces, 


But these were off at last. And taking the laces 


from the boots, Jack proceeded to bind the 
wrists of the man together with one, and then 
the ankles with the other, so rendering him 
powerless to move hand or foot. 

““Now for the sack,” said Jack, leaving the 
side of the man, and searching ‘round for the 
article he desired. 

Having found it where he had placed it, after 
taking it from the stone, he opened its mouth, 
_and raising the feet of the body-snatcher, drew 
the thick canvas over them, and gradually 
‘worked the sack up round the body of the pros- 
trate man, till Bill’s bare feet touched the bottom 
ofthe bag. : 

“He makes a pretty corpse,” said Jack, look- 
ing into the pale face of tie man ;“‘ only he wants 
washing and shaving to make him decent. Truly 
the face is an index of a man’s mind, for there 
are few who could look upon this fellow and 
deny that all the baser passions of nature are to 
be found in his heart. However, let’s cover up 
his beauty. I’ve seen enough of him.” 

And so saying, Jack pulled the mouth of the 
sack over the man’s head, and, gathering it 
up in his hand, held it there while he con- 
sidered what he could tie it with. 

“T dare say there is a bit of rope in his 
eoat-pocket,’ said Jack, as he drew that vesture 
towards him. 

He was not mistaken, for, on diving his 
hand into the pocket of the fustian coat, he dis- 
covered a good stout piece of rope, which he 
drew forth, and instantly secured the mouth 
of the sack with. 

When this was done, Jack paused to survey 
his work, and a smile of satisfaction passed 
over his face. | 

“Tf he comes to, now,” he muttered, “he’ll 
certainly think he is in his grave. But I won’t 
leave him here. I'll drag him to the little gate, 
and then search for his companions ; for I doubt 
if one of them would be bold enough to enter 
this churchyard again to night.”’ 

__ Gathering up the man’s clothes and boots, 
Jack hurled them into the grave, and then, 
taking up the body by the shoulders, he pro- 


Having succeeded in getting his burden into 
the pathway, his course became more easy, and 
he dragged the insensible man along the little 
flags till he reached the gate. 

Here he laid it down, went through the gate, 
shaded his eyes with his hands, and looked 
along the road. 

His glance failed to encounter any living ob- 
ject. And, opening the gate, and holding it open 
with his foot, he dragged the sack and its con- 
tents throngh the wicket, and some little dis- 
tance from the churchyard. 

Then he placedit under the hedge, which skirted 
an adjoining piece of ground, took off his mask, 
wiped the perspiration from his face, removed 
his cloak, which he folded ‘across his arm, and, 
taking a cigar from his pocket, applied a light 
to its end, and then hurriedly walked along the 
road in the direction whence he had come to 
the church. : 

He suspected that it was more than probable 
that the men who had made their escape would 
be waiting at the spot where they had met pre- 
vious to entering the hallowed precincts of the 
churchyard, and he kept a sharp look-out as-he 
took his way along the road. 

Presently he saw the figure of a man crouch- 
ing down under the hedge which bounded the 
garden of the house where he himself had 
paused to watch the body-snatchers, and he felt 
sure that it was one of the trio. 

Appearing not to have seen the man, he kept 
on at the samg pace, pufiing the smoke from his 
mouth as if quite unconscious of the presence 
of a human being save himself. 

As he passed the man, he said in a sharp 
tone— 

“Good night.” 

““T say, governor, will you give usa light ?”’ 
said Tom, for he it was. 

“ Certainly,’ said Jack, turning quickly. 
“You can light your pipe from the end of my 
cigar.” 

“Thank ye, master,” said Tom, taking a little 
black pipe from his pocket, and holding it so 
as Jack could place the end of his cigar in the 
bowl. 

“‘ Draw up,” said Jack. 

The man .commenced sucking away at the 
clay tube, and as the light from the end of the 
cigar played upon Tom’s face, Jack saw it was 
deadly pale. 

It took the man some time to light the 
tobacco, for his hand trembled so violently that 
he could not hold the pipe still. But at length 
he effected his purpose, and said— pris 

“Thank’ee. I say, you ain’t seen a man in a 
fustian coat along the road as you came, have 

ou ?” 
we A man in a fustian coat, and « broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, and a yellow silk 
handkerchief round his neck, about as tall as 
you ?”’ said Jack. 

“Yes, yes, that’s him.” 

“T saw such a man a few minutes ago.” 

‘Where ?” 

“ Just outside the little wicket that leads into 


ceeded to drag it along over the esrass-srown the churchyard yonder.” 
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“Thank’ee,”’ said Tom. ‘I’m waiting for 
him.” 

- “Then you may have to wait a little while,” 
said Jack. 

“ Why ?”’ 

"g Bea when. I saw him there he was 
dragging a large sack full of something through 
the wicket, which he laid under the hedge. I 
thought he was going to ask me for a light, as he 
came up to me, but instead, he said—‘ Governor, 
if you see two men on the road, just tell ’em ['ve 
left the sack for’ em to take to market, where 
T’ll meet ’em.’ But there, he said two men, 
so perhaps it ain’t the one you are waiting 
for.”’ 

“Yes, itis,” said Tom, quickly. ‘‘Thankee, 
sir. Good night, sir. 
about, sir aN a4 

“No one.’ 

“* All est sir.’ 

Jack strolled away, but casting a quick glance 
behind him, hesaw Tom joined “by Joe, and the 
two men in earnest conversation. 

A slight bend in the road here shut them out 
from his view, as Jack paused to see what turn 
circumstances would take. 

Listening intently, he heard the footsteps of 
the two men receding slowly from him; and, 
springing up, Jack went over to the other side 
of the hedge, walked along after them, shelter- 
ing his form closely from observation by assum- 
ing a stooping posture. 

The men walked slowly and suspiciously, al 
Jack was soon alongside of them without their 
having the least suspicioneof his presence. 

cs Well, it’s a rum go, Joe,” he heard Tom say. 
That fellow must have seen ‘Bill, or else how did 
he know he got a yellow belcher round’ his 
wizen ?”’ : 

“Tt was Bill, safe enough. But I’m blowed if 
I thought he’d ‘got pluck enough to stop and nail 
the corpse, bring it out for us, and then go back 
again. Perhaps’ it’s all a lie.” 

~ We'll soon see, if we find the sack,’ said Tom, 
“fan’.if we don’t find it, cuss meif I’ il go into the 
yard arter him.’ 

“T won't.” 

“T didn’t believe in re afore.” 

“No more did I.” 

“‘ But there is.’’ | 

“ Ain’t we seen one?” said Joe. ‘Oh. lor’! 
I ain’t a very frightened cove, but that awful 
thing licked me.” 

** Look out for the sack.” 

“There it is, shelp me never!” cried Joe, 
pointing to the object under the hedge. 

**So itis ; and blowed if the corpse ain’t in it,” 
cried Tom, touching it with his foot. 

‘“True as death!” said Joe, feeling the body 
through the sack with his hands. ‘“‘ But where’s 
Bill scarpered to? LBlowed if he ain’t the 
pluckiest of us now.” 

“ Won’t he brag a bit about 16/22 

“Rather! But I can’t make out why he 
hooked it ?”’ said Joe, puzzled a little to account 
for the conduet of his mate. 

“Perhaps he thought some one was arter 
him?” suggested the other. 


“That's it; and so he’s doubled on ’em. He’s 


a fly cove, an’no mistake, And the best thing we |, 


Did you see anybody else | 
and fell with a heavy thud on to the pathway: , 
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can do will be to hoist the sack on our shoulders, 
and take our hook with it. We shall find Bill 
waiting for us at the doctor’s, That's what he 


meant “by the market ; just to blind that coveas - 


give me a light.” 

In this the other coincided. And after looking 
up and down the road, the two men proceeded 
to lift the body on to their shoulders. 

“Tt’s a pretty heavy corpse,” said Tom. 

“Strike me lucky! it is,’ said Joe. 
give another hoist.” 

As soon as the two men had got the sack, ih 
its contents, into position, and were about. to 
move off, Jack thrust his arm over the top of 
the hedge, and seizing the mouth of the sack, 
which was behind the men, gave it such a 
sudden jerk that it rolled from their shoulders 


“ Just 


“Why don’t you hold tight, you fool,” cried 
Tom, furiously. 

“Tt was your fault, you stupid !” ened Toe 
“Why did’t you hold tight (hu 
“T did hold tight.” | iat 

“‘T say you let go of it.” lt scout 
“ You’re a liar!” 
“ Why, I had hold of it,” said Soe ; iG sO. don “ 
call me a liar.” 
“© Why not? ”., ae. 
“You'll see; if youdo.” . ) to alte 
“Shall I?.” ) Ra utey. 
‘Yes; you will.”- *- +," , ie 
“No cheek! Pm as good a man as you.” or 
*‘And'so am 1.” hag 
“Shut up, then.” . 
“JT. shan’t, unless I like. 
right enough. Porn’ t obit 
“Then what made it roll off 2” 
' “Because you’re a fool, and didn’t hold ht 
that’s why.” fost @ 
“Oh, go to the devil,” growled Tom, “and 
don’t. be so fast.” t ol 
The other.said nothing, but proceeded. to raise 
one end of the sack. 


thd van 


His companion took the other, and, paces more . 


it was raised to their shoulders. — . rs if 
“Have you got hold all. right Me aid ‘Aloe, 

grufily. ; 70 ee 
“Yes.. Have youu?” Asif cf 
“To be sure I have.” ii | 


’ “Go on, then.” ‘ee 
Again Jack put his arm over the hedge, and, 

seizing the mouth of the sack as the men moved 

along, “pulled it sharply, and with some force. 


Both the men, however, kept firm hold of the 


sack, and the consequence was that. they both 
lost their balance and fell to the ground, bring- 
ing down the sack on top of them. edit Yo 

‘In an instant Tom and-Joe were on;their feet. 

Filled with rage at what each considered the 
other’s trick, and muttering a bitter oath, each 
rushed upon ‘the other with closed fists. 

Tom, blinded by passion, struck Joe a blow on 
the cheek ; and Joe, no less incensed, returned 
the compliment with one under the left eye of 
his companion ; and a fight ensued which finally 
ended in their closing together snd rolling, over 
the body in the sack. 

Jack crouched down behind the hedge, and 
fairly shook with suppressed laughter. a 
When the men rose to sheir feet, smartin, 





r : ott 
I had hold of it | 
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THE WAGGONER ALARMED. 





shoulders, and J ack, satisfied for the present 
with the game he had played upon them, suf- 
fered them to proceed on their way. | 


from the punishment each had received at the 
other’s hands, their passions were somewhat 
cooled, and instead of again resorting to blows, 
mutual recriminations took place, and the 
quarrel finally ended by Tom offering to fight 
Joe on Sunday morning for five shillings, the 
money to be staked as soon as obtained from the 
doctor as the price of that night’s villany, 
Havine thus settled the dispute for the pre- | 
sent, they again ‘raised the sack to } aan 


28... 












CHAPTER LXXV. 
THE SCENE IN THE DISSECTING-ROOM, OF.DOCTOR 
POTTERS. 
In silence the two men now wended their way 
long the dark road with their still burden, for 
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the blow which Bill had received upon his head, 
when suffered to fall from the shoulders of his 
companions, had been so severe that his return- 
ing consciousness was instantly annihilated, and 
he lay as if indeed dead—a helpless, inanimate 
mass. 

Jack waited till they had got some consider- 
able distance down the road, when he sprung 
over the hedge and followed them, but kept suf- 
ficiently far away not to be seen or heard, 

After a walk of about a quarter of an hour, a 
waggon, partially loaded with vegetables, on its 
way to Covent-Garden market, was overtaken 
by the bearers of the sack, and a bargain was 
struck with the waggoner to carry the load of 
the body-snatchers for a quart of beer, and so 
Bill was placed on the tailboard of the lumber- 
ing vehicle, and Tom and Joe walked on beside 
the driver. | 

“*T don’t know that I can do any more,” mut- 
tered Jack, as they neared the doctor’s dwelling. 
“Still, I have done enough to-night in saving 
the body from being torn from the grave, to 
which it has so lately been consigned by sorrow- 
ing friends. I should like to see the surpris¢ pt 
these men aud the doctor when the cheat is ais- 
covered ; but that of course is impossible, so I 
must forego that gratification. They have but 
little further to go, and as daylight will soan 
rest upon the earth, P’ll go home with-the con- 


viction that the hours stolen from’ rest’ to-night |- 


have not been wholly-wasted.2  __ Bi 
So saying, he drew his cloak closely around 
him, for the air was chilly, and turning off from. 
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The doctor left the room to proceed to his — 
chamber for the purpose of obtaining the money | 
wherewith to pay for the subject. : | 
Although he did not hesitate to employ these 
men, he had no very great faith in their honesty. 


| Indeed, he looked upon them as persons who 


would not hesitate to rob him of anything they 
could place their hands on; so he took the pre- 
caution, when he left the room, to lock the door 
behind him, and so prevent them, during his 
absence, from indulging in those little propensities 
he suspected them guilty of. 

‘Well, that here’s a rum go about Bill, 
ain’t it ?”’ said Joe, when the doctor had de- 
parted. ~ ee A Be 

**Can’t tumble to it, nohow,” said Tom. ~ a 

“ Think he’s nabbed ?” es? ae oe 
- “Ton’t know ; but it’s likely.” . +>. tal 

“What shall we do with his share, then?” 
said Jde. » : ae 

“Stick to it,” was the reply. Cie 

“ Hope he is nabbed, then,” said the other, 
“cos he’ll only brag about what he’s done,” 

“Sure to.”’ ee | 

“¢ Joe.” 

allo} cae Paes Zo 

“What do you say to chissei him out of his 
whack?” asked Tom. YAP Z 
* Shouldn’t mind, if we could.” 4 
“‘Tt’s easy done.” te 
ce How 2 9 ‘ 
“Swear we never saw the body. He don’t 
know we found it through that bloke telling us 
about where he slummed it,” said Tom. 


the road, suffered the body-snatchers to praceed’)’” “In course not. And then we can swear he 


on their way without further molestation, 


As the waggon would pass within twenty 
yards of the doctor’s residence, there was little} 
chance of the strange bundle exciting suspicion, | 


consequently, with regard to that Tom and Joe 
had little misgivings. . 

Having given the promised reward to. the 
waggoner, ‘l’om left his companion and hurried 
. to the doctor’s house, where he announced his 
presence by a lusty pull at the night-bell. 

The summons was quickly answered by the 
doctor himself, in his dressing-gown. 

“ All right,” said Tom.- 

“ You have got it ?”’ said Potters. 

a ee the door open, so as we ean 
comean qitick.” . | 

‘The doctor» winked and nodded, and Tom 
returned to the waggon. 

-“ Come on ; lend a hand,” he said to Joe, who 
was by the side of the waggoner. 

The man_obeyed, and lifting the sack from the 
waggon they bade good-night to the teamster 
and hurried with their burden to the house, 
without being observed by anyone. 

The door- was violently closed behind them, 
and the doctor, bearing a lamp. in his hand, 
ushered them into his'surgery. akg 

“Place it on, the table,’ he said, as he set 
the lamp down on a sideboard, “and I will 
fetch you your reward, But where is your com- 
panion ?” | 

‘He promised to meet us here,’ said Tom. 
“‘ Ain’t you seen him ?”’ 

Y Now 

“That's a rum go,” said Joe, 





never took it’out of the coffin’? 

= <‘£ What do you say then 2?” DE shi 
“We'll do it.” | | 
“You must keep mum.” ‘ | 
“Of course I should.” foe 
“Yes, but when you are drunk you blabsa 
bit, you know.” ie 6 
_ “TY shan’t be such a fool as that.” 

_ “Then that’s agreed to?” 

 Viesee) Stag 

“Wouldn’t he holler if he knowed 
game,’ said Tom, after a pause. | 

A low moan, which seemed to come from the 
sack, made both men start and turn pale. 

“What was that ?” gasped Tom. . 

Joe did not reply, but made a dash at the 
door, and stood staring, with gaping month and 
eyes, at his companion when he discovered it was 
locked. 

A prolonged “Oh!” now emanated from the 
sack, and the two men clung to each other for 
protection. : 

‘It’s the corpsé!” gasped Joe. ~~~ 

“It’s the dead ’un’s ghost!” cried Tom, 
“and we are Jockedin. Call the doctor—oh ! 
eall the doctor !”’ . | 

Joe was about to adopt this course, when his 
very tongue clove to the roof of his mouth in 
horror, and he grasped Tom so fiercely that he 
positively bruised his flesh. aes wk 

The sack was moving on the table with a sort 
of rocking motion, and stifled moans came from 
within it, ay 

Both now turned and made frantic efforts to 


2 4 


our little 


~ ot gl 
See ae — eR 
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open the door of the surgery, and were about to 
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_ proceed to batter in its panels when they heard | after them, and threatening . Me 
if ae doctor’s foot descending the stairs. ° knife he held towards ewes priouoe ae 
_ A sigh of relief broke from the lips of both,| “You confounded villains ! what trick . are 
_ and Tom gasped out in a whisper— Bldg: you playing me? Go back into that room or I'll 
/“ He's coming, and it don’t move now., Don’t | make a corpse of each of you on the instant,” 
say nothing ; but when we get the ochre we'll| “ We-ain’t been playimg you no trick,” gasped 
slope quickly. Oh, lor’?! I wish I hadn’t gone | Tom, in tremulous accents. Pa 
out to the jobat all.” : “Upon my soul we ain’t,” chimed in Joe. 
-Endeavouring to assume a calmness they did| “ Go back into that room.” 
uot feel, the two men awaited, with trembling | ‘I won’t,” said Tom. 
limbs and throbbing hearts, the entrance of the | “I shan’t,” cried Joe. ae 
doctor, who, turning the key, strode into’ the, “Then, hark you, my fine fellows,” said the 
— room, chinking five gold coins in his hand. doctor, who felt certain that he had been swindled 
_ -» “Five pounds you want for this job, I think) out of six pounds by the two men, “if you do 
you said,” remarked Potters, as he stood before | not obey me I will arouse my servants, send for 
them. the police, and charge you with sacrilege.” | 
“Six, su, It’s worth six to run such a risk,” | The jaws of the two men dropped in horror. | 
said Tom. “ That’s only two pounds each, you} They saw that the old doctor was in earnest, | 
know.” | and shivering in every limb they slowly walked | 
“Very well. I suppose you must have it.| back into the room. 
But of course you will give your absent com-| “ Now, draw off that sack,” said the doctor, | 
panion his share.” « “and let me see what I have paid for.” | 
-“ As true as never we will, sir,” said Joe. The men, feeling that disobedience would 
“ Then there is the money.” | _ {avail them little, made a clutch both together ate | 
And he placed the required stm in Tom’s bottom of the sack, and with a desperate tug 
hand, which shook so that he could hardly hold led the burly form of Bill off the table on to 
| 
| 





alll 


them in his grasp. the floor, and leaving the head and shoulders of 
“Thank you, sir. Good night, sir. Come on, | their companion open to the gaze of themselves 
Joe,” said ‘om, now that he had got the gold, |and the astonished doctor. | 
anxious to get away as quickly as possible. | If fear had paralyzed the energies of the body- 
“Stop! stop! You had better take your|snatchers before, astonishment did so now, for 
sack,” said Potters, approaching the table. they stood looking down upon the upturned face 
“We'll call for it to-morrow, sir,” said Tom, | of Bill, still holding the bottom of the sack in 
uickly. their hands. 
“Thad rather you took it with you now. '1|, The'doctor was the first to recover, and turn- 
do not wish you to be seen here more than |ing furiously to Tom and Joe, he said— 
possible.” 7 “Ts it thus you wished to defraud me, who 
““We'd rather not wait for it now,’’ said Joe, | have ever paid you well for a subject?” 
dreading that something fearful would’ happen} ‘ Blowed if it ’ain’t Bill,” gasped out Tom, 
the instant the doctor touched the corpse.’ =’ | paying no heed to the doctor’s words. © | 
“Why?” asked Potters, suspiciously. ot Strike me lucky!’ "cried Joe. “Well, Pm 
Neither replied. flabbergasted all of a heap.” sd 
“Nonsense! *There’s no necessity to give| “The warmint’s been having a lark with us, | 
yourselves a journey for nothing. You can have|jor else it’s the ghost, and biowed if I know 
16ina moment,” said Potters, taking up a knife} which.” Four 3 | gun | 
and severing the cord which bound the mouth of| ‘ Perhaps you’ will explain the meaning of this 
the sack. | | strange conduct? ” said Potters. | 
“Theré! Catch hold of the bottom of it, and| ° “’Splain!” eried Tom. ‘“‘S’elp me never, 
draw it off, while I hold the body.” governor, we're as much licked as you are.” 
Neither of the men seemed inclined to obey| — ‘‘ Quite,” said Joes ‘And if anybody can 
this order. . explain at all; it’s Bill—if it is Bill, and not the 
“Of with it!” | | corpse that’s changed itself into our old pal.” | 
“You,” said Joe, knocking his companion) ‘There can be no mistake as to this being | 
forward. . / |your eompanion, who has submitted to be ’ 
~“No—you,” said Tom. gone stripped for the purpose of imposing upon me. | 
“What are you hesitating about?” said the| I can well understand now why you did not care 
doctor, harshly, being somewhat annoyed at the} to wait for the sack. A well-concocted plan, | 
strange conduct of the two men. ‘“‘ Are you | certainly. And I suppose as soon as Thad retired | 
afraid to touch a corpse any more ina dissecting-| he would have let you into my house to rob it ? 
room than in its coffin. . Hallo! what's this?” “Stow it, governor!” said Tom, with a look | 
The doctor let go the mouth of the bag, and | of injured innocence. “I tell you, true as life, 
leaped back from the table, holding his knife|we thought it was the body I saw buried this | 
threateningly before him. (LOG morning. Upon my soul we did, and T wouldn we | 
‘His ‘exclamation of surprise had been drawn | tell a lie, I wouldn’t, for nothing. Ask Bill.” | | 
forth by perceiving the sack roll slightly on one| © Bill, who had opened his eyes and was gazing | 
side, lar in surprise and terror from one face to the other, 
Yom and Joe had also observed it, and darted Seen bat his head backwards and forwards on | 
ont of the room into the hall, nearly rolling over|the floor, 2 A Ratt 
each other in their eacerness to escape. “Why, s’elp me never ! he’s gous Bed Fy a 
Recovering from the shock, the doctor sprang | his tater-trap, and can’t say a blessed word, | 
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cried Joe, stooping down quickly and untying 
the kerchief. 

Oh what a sigh of relief broke from.the man’s 
lips! : 
Te Ave you Bill, or ain’t you?” asked Tom, 
still doubting the identity of his comrade.. “ Or 
are you a ghost? What the devil are you ?” 

“T’m Bill,” cried the man. ‘Oh! untie my 
hands. How did I come here? Where’s that 
awful thing we met at the grave? Oh, lor’!” 

Joe and Tom at once set about getting the 
poor wretch out,of the sack, and certainly their 
surprise was toe genuine to allow the doctor to 
believe it assumed, and he instantly cut the 
leathern thongs which secured the hands and 
féet of Bill, and which had been drawn so tight 
as to cut into the flesh. 

Bill tried to stand, but he could not ; his legs 
were so swollen and cramped, and the doctor 
aided him to a chair, into which he sank with 
a deep groan. 

“ Where’s your clothes ?” asked Joe. 

“ Who tied you up like that?” inquired 
Tom, 

“What, in heaven’s name, is the meaning @ 
all this ?” asked the doctor. 

To those questions, all asked at once, Bill 
could only reply by a puzzled stare and a shake 
of the head. 

“His headis bleeding,” saidthe doctor. ‘‘ Have 
you attempted to murder him ?” 

“Good God! no!” cried both men, in a 
breath. 

“There must be some solution to this mys- 
tery, and unless I learn it I will have the police 
called in,” cried the doctor, placing his hand 
upon a bell-pull, and looking determinedly at 
the men. 

Bill raised his head. 

“Stop, governor,” he said, in a faint voice, 
‘and I'll tell you all I know about it.” 

“Go on, then, and speak truly.” 

“T will, s’elp me never,” 

The doctor took his hand from the rope, and 
waited impatiently to learn how Bill came to 
be brought to him instead of the corpse he had 
bargained for. 

Placing his hand to his head, Bill, in a low 
voice, told how they had been alarmed at the 
crave—how his companions fled, and a horri- 
ble figure hurled him to the earth, and held him 
there till he became insensible—how he partly 
recovered, to find himself bound and confined in 
the sack, and how he was again plunged into 
insensibility by a blow on the head. He also 
said he had heard voices, and strove to call out, 
while he lay upon the table, but he could utter 
no intelligible sound on account of the gag in 
his mouth ; and finally wound up his story by 
stating that he firmly believed it was the work 
of the devil, who was angered at the business 
they were on, and swore he would never go body- 
snatching again, if one corpse would make his 
fortune. 

To this Joe and Tom added, how a stranger 
had overtaken them on the road, and told them 
of the sack; and how, believing it was the 
corpse, they had brought it on to the house, 
and swearing never to tempt the ‘devil again 
by engaging in such work, 
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Of course, a well-informed man like Potters 


‘had no idea that the devil or any super- 


natural personage had any hand in the business 
at all. He said that their errand had been dis-. 
covered, and that a trick had been played upon 
them; and he could not help feeling that in is pur- 
suit of science he was playing a desperate game 
himself, which he had better at once put an. 
end to. So, procuring a suit of his left-off 
clothing for Bill, he told the men to keep silent. 
about what had happened that night, made 
them a present of the six pounds, and bade 
them never more come near his house, and seek 
more honourable, if not more lucrative em- 
ployment. . ) 


aD 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
THE BROKEN HEART AND THE SHATTERED BRAIN, 


Home! What memories, what recollections 
does not this one small word conjure up to the 
minds of the good, the bad, the true, the false, 
the rich or poor! | 

Home! There isa magic in its sound which 
sends a thrill through the hearts of all. 

At the bare mention of this word the prodigal 
blushes with shame, the outcast sighs, and the 
alien’s eyes dim with tears. There is a sound in 
the word which penetrates the heart of the most 
callous, and kindles with joy and pride the eye 
of the honest, just, and true. 

The influences of home are~ doubtless greater 
than all else, for the memories of childhood are 
the dearest of all in life. | 

We look back to them with pleasure through 
the veil of years, and the fond remembrances of 
those days never fade wholly from the heart; 
those days of innocence and joy, when sin and 
sorrow was unknown, before the selfishness and 
deceit of the cold, unfeeling world had steeled 
our hearts, and bade us suspect all nmankind ere 
we trusted and were deceived—ere we sought 
friends and found but foes. ; ) 

There is no place like home to the feeling 
and true-hearted, whether constrained to leave 
it on business or pleasure: in hope or sorrow, 
home is ever the chief and dearest spot. 

The exile dreams of home under the forest 
trees and on the bosom of the briny ocean ; the 
felon pictures it upon the black walls of his 


prison-cell, and groans to think how his crimes 


have stained that holy spot; the young leave it 
with sorrow, and the aged turn back to it with joy. 

Shattered indeed, then, must be the heart that 
can turn from home without a pang—lacerated 
the bosom that can leave it with pleasure; 
wretched the mortal who can turn his or her 
back upon it, hoping never to see it more. 

And yet how many have done so; how many 
will yet do so; how many have and yet will 
look back upon it with a pang or a blush. 

No happier home could have been found, 
humble though it was, than that, of Jane 
Slater’s; but a blight fell upon it, and the 
happy home became a wretched dwelling. 
Within its walls smiles had given place to tears, 
laughter to groans, Joys to sorrows, and hopes to 
despair. | 
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Now it was no longer home to her, but a spot 
where misery had raised its head, and sin and 
bloodshed had dimmed its lustre for ever, 
blotted out its influence, and blackened its 
dearest memories. 

No wonder, then, that her footsteps faltered as 
she neared it, after parting with Jack at the 
grave of her suicide husband. _ No wonder, 
then, that she shuddered as she gazed upon it 
through the dim light of early morning. Never 
did the house look so wretched to her. Alas! 
poor woman! it was the same neat, clean little 
dwelling as ever, —the wretchedness and misery 
was in her own heart. ; 

A cold shudder pervaded her frame as she 
stepped across its threshold into the dark passage, 
and the bang of the door, as it closed behind 
her, echoed dismally throughout the dwelling. 

Cold and cheerless seemed all within, and in 
imagination the poor woman detected the odour 
of blood. 

She entered the little parlour, and sank down 
upon the sofa with a sigh—that couch on which 
she used to sit side by side with her husband, 


and listen while he read from some book, or|. 
vut something seemed to urge her in that 


talked to her of their future prospects and hopes. 

Alas! how had the one false step he had 
taken blighted them ! how had his guilt shattered 
to their base the fairy castles then built ! 

A chaos had that happy home become,—a 

very wreck of life, love, and hope. 

So thought Jane Slater now, as she sat on the 
sofa in the dark room, and leaned her throbbing 
brow upon her cold, thin hand. 

The last tie which bound her to that place 
was broken. She could remain there no longer. 

She felt that to do so would bea disgrace to 
her honest and well-being neighbours ; and she 
also felt that she could not bear the gaze of those 
who knew her—their looks of pity, indignation, 
and disgust. 

Would they not point her out to each other as 
a felon’s and a suicide’s widow? Would she not 
be the observed of all observers in that lgcality ? 

She must be—she was sure she must be; and 
therefore she must flee from it. Flee far, far 
away from the scene of her great trouble ; flee 
anywhere, but God only knew where. 

She had made every preparation for her de- 
parture ere the men had come who were to 
convey her husband. to his unconsecrated grave. 

It did not take her long to do so, for few, 
indeed, were the things she resolved to take 
with her. 

A change of linen, and the likeness of her 
husband was all the stock; all else she determined 
to leave behind. 

Long did she struggle against the temptation 
of even carrying with her the likeness of James 
Slater—that likeness presented to her in happier 
days ; that likeness she had oft caressed ere the 
form it represented had been suffered to clasp 
her to his heart. 

Not one other article would she remove—all 
else might become the property of strangers ; for 
to her they were but so many memories of re- 
collections she would fain forget. 

Rising from her seat, after a time, she ap- 
proached the table in the centre of the room, 
and felt for the little bundle she had placed 


her. 
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upon it during the day; and, having grasped it, 
she turned towards the door, and placing her 
hans upon the side-post, she sobbed rather than 
said— 

“Oh! thou spot so full of dear and cursed 
recollections! I now leave thee for ever, to go 
Heaven only knows where. Home! the 
dearest of all earthly joys, we must part. Fare- 
well, for ever!” 

By an effort she dashed the tears away that 
had sprang to her eyes, and, staggering along 
the little passage, opened the front door, and 
passed out into the cold, grey twilight of ‘the 
early dawn. 

The cool morning air fanned her fevered 
brow and burning cheeks, and for a moment she 
paused to gaze up at the neatly-curtained 
window of that room where her husbana had 
sent his soul, unbidden, to meet its Maker. 

Her lips trembled, but she uttered no word. 
Then, pressing her hand upon her heaving 
bosom, she turned away, and with slow and 
tottering steps made her way towards the scene 
of her husband’s burial. 

Why she took that route she could not tell, 


direction. 

The light, fleecy clouds of morning floated. up, 
and night’s dark canopy rolled slowly away 
before them. The air became more fresh and 
warm, and the first golden ray of the rising 
sun glittered athwart the cold grey vapours, 
spreading and widening its cheerful light, vill 
it awoke Nature’s feathered songsters to herald 
in its coming. 

- But the music of the birds found no response 
in the heart of Jane Slater: that heart was 
cold and passionless—hardened by grief, seared 
by sorrow—dead to every feeling of hope and 
oy. 
Then, in its chariot of burnished gold, the 
orb of day rose in the horizon, and threw its 
golden beams upon her face and form, and 
kissed her pale cheek with its warm rays. 

But it could not chase the pallor from ler 
face, or drive the misery from her heart ; and 
on—on she went, till she reached the cross roads, 
in the centre of which an oblong piece of new- 
dug ground showed her the last resting-place of 
him who had both cheered and crushed her 
confiding soul. mete 

To this spot she tottered, and, sinking down 
upon her knees upon the yielding soil, clasped 
her hands and raised her eyes to heaven. 

A look of the most unutterable agony swept 
over her face, and her bosom rose and fell like a 
heaving sea. 

But no tear-drop dimmed her eye—the foun- 
tain of her heart was dried up, and madness 
was seizing upon her brain, 

Tears alone could serve, and they were denied 


A loud, hoarse laugh broke from her lips at 
length, but so unearthly in its tones that the 
birds upon the trees at the roadside hushed 
their songs in horror, and fled in dismay from 
the vicinity of the spot. 

“Hatha! ha!” again rang out in unearthly 
tones upon the morning air as Jane, with 
slaring eyeballs, flung her arms wildly above her 
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head. ‘‘ You cannot harm him now, while I am 
near. Back! I say—back! He is my husband 
—my James. Who says he is a forger? You 
lie—you lie! He is too -good, too noble, to. be 
guilty of such a deed. Don’t touch him, or I 
will kill you, where you stand. Back! Isay! 
Away! away! You shall not harm him! James, 
my own loved James! they shall kill me ere 
they touch you.” 

And thus wildly raving she fins herself flat 
down upon the yielding “earth, and clutched at 
the sod with her hands. 

“Cold, cold!” she continued, after a pause, 
and laying her hands flat. upon the damp earth. 
“Cold as death ! They have killed him! and he 
will never smile upon me more. Never more 
will his warm kiss thrill through my veins. He 
is dead—dead ! ” 

Her form trembled, but still no tears came to 
velieve the burning heart, or quench the con- 
suming fires of the brain. 

A maniacal gleam was in her eye. 
was fast settling on her brain. 

“Dead!” she cried ; “but no, no! He pro- 
mised to save him—he, Ralph Grasper, his 
master. Yes, he promised to save him if I’ 
would go to his house. Iwill go. . He cannot 
deny my prayers—will not. Oh, no! Yes, I 
will away at once. Let me see.- What did he 
say ? Ah! ITremember now. ‘Cometo me and 
I will save your husband.’ He is a good man, 
and will keep his word. . I will fly to him.’ 
Wait till I come back, and I will bring you 
pardon and safety, and all our miseries shall 
again turn to joy.. Silence, James! Do not 
speak, do not go out, but ‘wait till I return, 
then all will be well—all will be well!” 

Slowly she rose from the earth. But, oh, God ! 
what a fearful change was in that face on which 
the sunbeams now shone brightly ! 

There was a vacant expression in ‘every 
lineament of her features, a lustreless look im 
her once gleaming eye. 

Suffering nad done its work at last. Villany 
had shattered one of nature’s noblest images. 
Jane Slater's reason had tottered from its 
throne—the wretched woman was a maniac ! 

Every rational sense she had possessed was 
now buried in the suicide grave of her husband, 
and she was alone in the wide world, bereft of 
all but life ! 

Of all the maladies which assail the human 
form, there is none so fearful as idiosyncrasy. 
The light of reason flown, life is but a painful 
shadow, a phantom of humanity. 

One of the peculiarities of madness is, that the 
sufferer often shows the greatest abhorrence for 
their dearest friends, and an unbounded affec- 
tion for their direst enemies. 

With the loss of reason an utter change ap- 
pears to come over the heart. The sufferer 
weeps where he should smile, and smiles where 
he should weep; hates where he should love, | 
and loves where he should hate. | 

To this, poor Jane Slater was no exception, | 
For when reason fell, and madness asserted its | 
sway over her brain, she thought of the villain 
Grasper, who had brought all “this misery upon 
her, as her best and dearest friend ; ; and as if 
the king of hell, ever watchful for an oppor- 
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tunity to claim the soul of his victim, and 
inflict fresh pangs upon the heart of, the good 
and true, had waited for this moment, the guilty 
merchant stood before her at the side of her hus- 
band’s graye—stood there with the sunlight — 
playing upon his disfigured face—stood there 
gazing with alla demons joy upon the fearful 
wreck his cuilty soul had made. 

The. miscreant saw at a glance the fearful 
truth, and his base heart bounded within his 
bosom. | 

He was no stranger to the fact that with the 
fall of reason the idiot forgot the persecutor— 
that madness would prove his best ally in his 
wicked schemes. 

The wretch had followed the patrol, to whom 
he had given notice of Jack’s pr esence, for some 
distance along the-road ; but not seeing anything 
of either, after a short time, had made his way 
slowly back to the end of the cross roads, and, 
unseen by Jane, had been a witness to all that 
had transpired. 

Nay, he had even heard the latter ifn: of her 
wild ravings, and then it was that he appear ed” 
before her. 

Like a fiend as he was, he gloated upon the 
wretch before him. 7 

She was alone, with none near to aid or LaviEe 
her ; she was alone with him on whom she now 
looked as her dearest friend ; alone, without eal 
other protection than heaven, 

His glance was returned by Jane with a 
vacant stare for some moments. Then the linea-" 
ments of her face gradually expanded into a~ 
sickly smile, though no beam shot from the Ins: 
treless eyes Of the demented woman. . 

“ You are Ralph Grasper,” she said, taking a_ 
step nearer to the wretch, and placing her hand 
upon his arm. Pah ie 

“Yes, Jane; and your dearest friend,” ew |) 4 
said, in a voice ‘intended to be kindly. ¢ . 

And he hedged closer to her, and placed his 1] 
arm around her waist. | 

She did not hurl it from her as she would” Lh 
have done before. 

She did not spurn him with a look of inatawel , 
tion and loathing as in times gone by. 

No. She placed her own arm around re a 
neck, and looked with her expressionless eyes 
into his own. ae 

Oh that she could have read there the passion 
which shone in them! © ° 

But heaven denied her that power, and the 
miscreant strained her to his wicked heart, 
pressed his fulsome lips to her colourless cheek, } 
and murmured in low, soft tones— ; 7 | 

“My own dear Jane!” 

“You are my friend, the friend of my hus- 
band,” she whined. “ You will not let them | 
tear him from me ? They would take him to | 
jail—kill him! But they shall not, for you are 
here.” 

“T am here,’’ echoed the cuilty wretch. “And 
T am happy that I am so.’ 

“Ves, for you can save him and me. You 
will—you will,” she cried 

“Tean. But %— 

But what ?” 

“You must come with me,” he said, leading 
her away from the edge of the grave, ‘lest the’ 
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sight of the soft earth should bring the recollec- 
tion of the truth to her mind. 

Unwittingly she suffered him to do so. 

“Where would you have me go to?” she 
asked. 

‘¢ Home with me.” 

“Home !”’ she cried. 

And at the mention of that word the dull eye 
kindled for a moment, but the next it was leaden 
and lustreless as before. 

Grasper observed the sudden light, and re- 
solved to put a guard upon his words. 

He felt that the long-wished-for, long-sinned- 
for triumph was at hand, and he resolved not to 
lose it by word or deed. 

‘“* You want me to save him,” he said, after a 
pause. 

“You can, and you will.” 

“To be, sure I will,” he replied. 
must come with me, and I will give you that 
which shall defeat his enemies. Come.’ 

He drew her still further away from the 
‘orave. 

“ You promised to shield him from the conse- 
quences of his sin, and you will be true to your 
word. J know you will be true.” 

“Yes ; both to him and to you, Jane; for I 
know you love me,” said the artful and design- 
ing villain. “Come. I will be your friend— 
your protector. You do not fear me, do you?” 

“Oh, no!—oh, no! for you will be kind to 
me,” she said, turning her vacant gaze upon. his 
bruised features. 

“And you will love me for that kindness, 
won't you, Jane?’’ said the man; ‘‘for you have 
a grateful heart—a very grateful heart.” 

She smiled vacantly, and leaned her head 
upon his shoulder in reply to his question. . 

The villain turned away his face to hide the 
look that rested upon his features. 

The malignant and triumphant expression of 
a fiend was there, glorying over a lost soul. All 
the vilest passions of his nature were pictured 
there, and his heart bounded as he felt that now 
he could humble the proud woman who had 
defied him—that now she was powerless as a 
babe to resist his wicked schemes—that now he 
could avenge himself upon her for the scorn and 
loathing with which she had viewed him. | 

He resolved to place her in the first vehicle 
he met, and bear her -to his home, where his 
base soul resolved to be revenged for the punish- 
ment his cruelties, insults, and oppressions had 
brought upon him. 

Resistless and confiding as a babe, she suffered 
him to lead her along to her destruction. ' 

Was there none to save her—none to shield 
her from a villain’s wiles—a witless wretch like 
her? Was there no power on earth to prevent 
the wicked work ?—no power to shield the inno- 
cent and punish the guilty ?) We shall see. 





CHAPTER LXXVII. 
THE MERCHANT AND THE MANIAC. 
Nieur had again thrown her sable mantle over 
the earth, and myriads of stars sparkled in the 
black canopy which hung like some huge 
spangled pall between earth and heaven, 
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Day’s busy hum was hushed, and. toil-worn 


humanity had sought, its couch—sought that 
rest so much needed to enable it once more. to 
grapple with the labours that produced its' food. 

The streets of the great metropolis were de- 
serted by all save the prowling birds of night, 
the canker-worms of society—the homeless, the 
outcasts, and the depraved. 

The roll of the many vehicles which traverse 
the great metropolis during the day was no 
longer heard ; the busy, jostling, ever surging 
crowd was dispersed,—the flood of light which 
beamed from the thousand of shop windows lit 
not up the deserted streets, and the shadows of 
the lamp-posts, like spectre sentinels, alone 
appeared to guard the giant highways of Lon- 
don. A hundred iron tongues had boomed 
forth the midnight hour; a hundred bells of 
various tones had proclaimed to thousands that 
another day had passed on its way to eternity— 
had proclaimed to the sick man, whose pangs 
kept him wakeful, that the sands in Time’s hour- 
glass were swiftly running out, and that he 
was one day nearer the grave. To the strong and 
healthy it made known that nought could stay 
Time’s resistless strides, and that the hours were 
tast approaching . when health and strength 
would be but things of the past. 

Those iron tongues warned reckless youth to 
stay its mad career, and brought back to age 
the memories of days and nights of thoughtless 
pleasure—of hours wasted ‘that never could. be 
redeemed. : 

There is something solemn in the tones of 
those iron tongues, speaking in the still night, 
and echoing over a Silent city ; for it is Time 
making his voice heard in square and alley, 
hovel and mansion—Time speaking to all classes 
alike. 

Yes, it is the voice of that fell destroyer of all 
things—of him who lays low the prince and 
peasant, who crumbles the stateliest edifice imto 


dust, and scatters to the winds the ashes of . 


kings., ’Tis the voice of him who laughs to scorn 
the ambition of the proud aspirants to fame ; 
who smiles in contempt at the sculptured 
mausoleum, and who, with his foot, erases from 
all recollections and records all things. It is 
the voice of him who: was at the beginning, and 
will be at the end,—was at the creation of the 
world, and will be when chaos comes again. 
Time ! resistless, boundless, impenetrable Time ! 

And yet how few give a thought to his warn- 
ing voice—how few are called from their 
thoughtless pleasures by those musical tones ! 

Truly, if all mankind could be brought to 
weigh gravely the warnings hourly given by 
those iron tongues, they would pause ere they 
sought the gratification of their pleasures and 
passion. The course of the libertine would be 
stayed, sin would be unknown, and sorrow and 
shame exist but in words, and not, alas! as they 
do exist now—to such a degree as to fill our 
poorhouses, Innatic asylums, and gaols to over- 
flowing. 

But when the voice of Time’s' Master is 
treated with levity, no wonder that the voice of 
Time is unheeded. 

Had he who Jay back in a hackney coach, 
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which rumbled through one of the large 
thoroughfares of London, but listened ser iously 
to the tones of the iron ‘tonaues which boomed 
forth the hour of midnicht, he would have 
ordered the driver to stop, « or to turn his horse’s 
head in another direction, rather than have 
continued on his way, with his blood fired with 
the lowest of passions, and his heart throbbing 
at the prospect of gratification and revenge. 

The oceupant of ‘that coach was the mer rehant, 
Ralph Grasper—the persecutor of the forger’s 
wife, poor Jane Slater. 

We left him with the ill-fated woman near 
the grave of her suicide husband, anxious to 
obtain a coach to convey them home to’ his 
residence, 

But as he walked along, he suddenly altered 
his:resolves. 

It struck him as probable that our hero had 
escaped the pursuit of the patrol, and that he 
would seek Jane at her dwelling, and, not find- 
ing her there, ‘that it was likely he should seek 
to trace her out. ’ 

‘““He might suspect me of Imowing her 
wher eabouts, ” he muttered, “and pay a visit to 
my house. I am not‘ the only inhabitant of the 
villa, or her presence there’ could be easily con- 
cealed. Besides, it would be bad policy. She 
must not go there. I will take her: another 
road, and place her in the charge of ‘someone 
whom gold will buy to’any crime. Let me see 
—of whom ean I think? ‘Surely I should know 
a few whose ser uples are easily overcome at the 
sight of a few coins. 
for one ora dozen such persons to suitimy pur- 
pose, for there are few men who have more 
dealings with the callous-hearted than}I have. 
There would be no fear of any punishment 
following their services to me in this case, for 
she is decidedly mad, and I doubt if she will 
ever be sane again. By heavens! fate seems to 
play into my hands, now, for nothing could be 
better for my purpose. Her createst enemy she 
believes her dearest friend : her loathing has 
turned to love, and that love shall destroy ‘her. 
But I am wandering from the tc subject. 
To whom 'can I consign’/héer?) Al !'I have it— 
that’s the fellow.‘ He’d sell his'soul for a crown, 
and no better locality could be found to suit my 
purpose. She has but one friend, I- believe— 
this Spring+heeled’ Jack, ‘curse him !~and he 
would never think to seek her there: 
there will I carry her. Bill Jackson dare not 
refuse to pander to my wishes, for he isin my 
power. Bah! the fellow will jump at the 
chance of obtaining money for drink,—no matter 
how it comes. That’s decided, then. I’m glad 
I thought of it. That will entirely prevent all 
suspicion—all curiosity. Ah! ha! Master 
Jack! I shall outwit-you yet, and the wife shall 
feel my revenge, as did her husband.” 

Vacantly gazing upon the ground, the de- 
mented young creature walked quietly along 
resting upon the arm of the merchant as he 
thus plotted and planned. But as he turned 
his gaze upon her expressionless features she 
looked up in his face with a smile. 

“Come along, Jane,” he said. 
to be so kind to you.” 

‘You are always kind,” she replied. 


“T am going 


“ Don't 
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‘the gravel on the cross roads. 
for her husband. . None but the devil could 
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blushed deeper than the roses that hung around 
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you remember, when first we met, I said I knew 
you would always love me ?”’ 

Grasper looked surprised at this remark, ‘but 
quickly recovering himself, he replied— 

““ Oh, yes. That was” He paused, for he 

saw that she evidently mistook him for someone 
else, and desired her to give him his eue where 
to continue, so as to humour her whim, and 
ingraft himself still more in her favour. | 

% Why, at my father’s cottage. Don’t you 
recollect the evening when you first. came ? How 
we sat inthe little porch, where the climbing 
rose hung above our heads. 

“To be sure Ido: | How can I. ever forget 
that evening?” said Grasper. “ Let me seé. 
What did you call me then?” 2. yu” 

“Why, James, didn’t 1?” aireg 

“‘ Certainly you did.” | 

“‘And’ you called: me, pretty: Ta: ane; and aid 
you loved me so dearly, and asked me if I would 
not be your little wife. Oh! and didn’t I feel 
the blood rush:to my face} and could. not sayi yes 
then, although I’m sure I meant it.” 

sé Bead ! 1” ‘muttered Grasper to : oracle 
‘Shei takes me for him who, 
with the brand of felon on his brow, lies beneath 
She, ‘mistakes'me 





have turned her imagination that way.. Imust 


keep her mind in that vein, for: nothing better 


could suit my purpose.” | 

And the villain chuckled Lo; Tiitaself as ‘de 
poor wretch clung closer to his side. 

“Ah! T knew that you mean’t yes, though’ you 


us,” said.Grasper. | “‘ My heart-told me ‘that: you 


loved: me, Jane, and so you did,” § . : 


“Tdid—I did! AndI was, so unhappy swhen 
you. were gone, and the days appeared,so long 
after that, till-you came again. |Did they: not tp 

ou?” 
Fe: Every. hour. ee a ‘year, Genet Te ane,” 
said the wily rascal. “I thought of.you all day, 
dreamed of you all night, and never was happy 
till we again met. ‘Andoh! what a nebo beg 


it not 2 a 


“Tt was the happiest monteat of. my life,” ‘sie 
replied, and: for a moment her dull eye kindled. - 
But like the drop. of. grease’ let fall. upon thie 
lighted wick, the: sudden. br ightness vanished on 
the instant, "and , left. the fasheol em orbs more 
leaden than before. from eed 
That sudden gleam of, reason was aa arrow to 
the heart of Ralph Grasper ;° but, as, ube eye 
deadened he became more‘at ease. | 
“Tt was the happiest) hour of my existencsk” 
said Jane, after a moment’s pause.. “ For it was 
then I promised to be your wife, dear James. 
And you swore to be true to me, and love me 
ever.’ ih 
‘“‘ And do I not keep my word ?”’ 
The woman sighed. 
Ralph breathed less freely again. 
“Why do you sigh, Jane ?”’ he asked, almost 
tremulously. 
‘TI will tell you,” she said, pausing abruptly, 
and pressing her white hand npon his arm, 
‘Tell me, dear one,’ said the wily raseal, in 
tones as soft as he could possibly use, 
Jane looked anxiously around her. 
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certain that there were none to hear her, she 
said, in a whisper so low that Grasper could 
barely catch the words— 

‘“‘ James, you have not been true to me or 
yourself. If you loved me and cared for me, as 
you professed, you would not have done what 
you have.”’ 

“ What is that ?” asked Grasper. 

‘Made me wretched, stained your soul with 
crime, forfeited your good name by—by ’”—— 


29 | 


“¢ By what ?”’ 

“Committing forgery!” she hissed, between 
her closed teeth. ‘ Yes, forgery! He told me 
so, he, your master—Ralph Grasper !” 

Ralph knitted his brows, but instantly taking 
her hand, he said— 

““ Jane, do not believe it; it’s all nonsense. 
Someone has been playing upon your feelings. 
Do not let us dwell upon so foolish and ridi- 
culous a subject, but talk of love.” 
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Grasper feared if any mention was made of 
that thoughtless and illegal deed, it might 
tend to dispel the illusion under which the 
woman laboured, and defeat the object he had 
in hand. 

No wonder, then, he was anxious to change 
the subject, The villain trembled lest his own 
villany should become apparent. 

But Jang would not immediately forego con- 
versation upon that point, for she said— 

“ Are you not, then, guilty of the wicked deed 
laid to your charge ?” 

“Can you love me and think so?” asked 
Grasper, evasively and impatiently. 

‘TI would not believe it, if you said it was 
false,” she replied. “ But if true, I would saeri- 
fice my life to shield you from the consequences 
of your crime; for I am your wife, James, and 
in weal or woe will cling to you.” 

“ You are my wife—my true, kind little wife,”’ 
said the hoary-headed rascal. “But it is not 
true. Someone has been playing a silly prank 
upon you, because they know how happy we 
both are. There—let it drop. Don’t think of 
it for a moment. Was not that a glorious sun- 
set the evening we sat beneath the porch?” 

“When?” asked the woman. 

“You know that evening we met?” 

“No. The clouds were leaden, and a storm 
was brewing,” was the reply. 

“Damn it !” muttered Grasper. ‘“ I’m wrong, 
and must be careful how I speak.” 

Then he added, quickly and aloud— 

“To be sure they were.” 

“Then why did you say it was'a glorious sun- 
set ?” asked the woman. 

is Why? rh 

Sa pe 4 55 

“Can’t you guess ?’ 

“No.” enya 

“To see if you recollected the time as well as 
eh ; that was all, my little wife—that was 

Jane turned her dull orbs upon his smiling 
face, and shook her head, reprovingly. 

“Can I ever forget it? Never,’ she said, 
“never, unless” 

“Unless what, dear Jane ?” 

“Some act of thine should drive reason and 
recollection from'me ; then I might, but not till 
then. Madness alone, James, could render me 
forgetful of those happy hours we have spent 
together; and Iam sure I should go mad were 
you to bring shame upon us both, or I were to 
lose you, my dear, dear husband.” 

And as she concluded, that poor demented 
woman flung herself upon the bosom of the 
wretch who had caused her reason to forsake its 
throne, and buried her face upon his shoulder. 

Were not the heart of Ralph Grasper callous 
to every feeling he would have sank in shame 
and remorse at the feet of her whom he now 
folded to his bosom. 

But not one pang penetrated his adamantine 
breast—not one chord vibrated in his black and 
unfeeling heart. 

To him pity and remorse were strangers— 
avarice and revenge alone found a home in his 
bosom. 

A smile rested on his face—a smile of hellish 
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triumph ; and in that moment he forgot all the 
punishment he had received at the hands of 
Jack, and only thought of the wretched victim 
of his baseness. 

He was suddenly aroused by the distant 
rumble of wheels over the hard gravel road, and 
raising the head of Jane from his shoulder, he 
said— , 

‘‘T hear a coach coming. If it is empty, we 
will drive home, and have such pieasant talk 
about old times, and when I came courting you 
in the porch among the roses.” 

“‘ Oh, that will be nice, James,” she said ; “ for 
I love to think of those happy days, though, 
heaven knows! we have always been happy 
since. Haven't we?” 

‘‘ Ah! happy as happy!” he replied. “But 
hush, now; for here is the coach. Oh! it is 
empty, for the driver holds up bis whip.” 

Grasper motioned to the man, who had slack- 
ened the pace of his horse as he came near them, 
and the man drove towards them. 

‘¢ Want a coach, sir?” 

“ ies.”? ; 

The man dismounted, and sprang to the door 


/of his vehicle, which he flung open, and stood 


glaring in thoughtful surprise upon both Grasper 
and Jane, as the former hurriedly handed the 
latter into the coach. ; 

‘“‘ Where to, sir ?”’ he said, as Jane seated her- 
self, and Ralph turned towards him. 

Grasper whispered the locality in Bethnal- 
green, where Bill Jackson resided, and then, 
ordering the man to drive quickly, leaped into 
the vehicle, and pulled the door to himself. 

The man scratched his head, and mounted his 
box with the thoughtful ‘expression still on his 
face—an expression which rested there long 
after he had driven from the spot. 

“Drove that chap afore certain of it,’ he 
muttered, as he whipped up the animal, “and 
her, too—but can’t tell where. Don’t like the 
look of him. Don’t seem square. Something’s 
wrong. Tumbled her in too quick. Whispered 
where he wanted to go, as if he didn’t want her 
to hear. She don’t seem right. Can’t make it 
out. No business of mine. Don’t like it. It’s 
queer—very queer—damned queer. Seen ‘em 
both afore—not together. Know the cut of his 
gib. Wonder if he ever bilked me? No, 
*tain’t that. It’s something. Can’t tumble, but 
don’t like it, Come up, will ye, you.old rascal ! 
Go along! Gee!” 7 Ae 

And thus giving expression to his confased 
feelings, the man whipped up his horse, and 
drove with all the speed be could to Bethnal- 
green, And while he was thus oceupied, Ralph 
Grasper sat beside the imbecile Jane, with his 
arm around her waist, giving utterance to sen- 
tences which he thought best calculated to feed 
tke strange illusion which had fastened upon her 
brain—that he himself was none other than her 
dead husband, James Slater, the man whose 
death lay at his door, and for whose fearful 
end he would, one day, have to render up an 
account. 

And he succeeded even better than he dared. 
to hope he could. Still he was anxious and un- 
easy lest a dawn of reason should steal across 
her soul ere he could place her in the keeping of 
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the ruffian whom he had marked out for her 
gaoler. 

Once in the dwelling of Bill Jackson, he 
cared not whether she became again sane, 
although his dearest hope was that the strange 
fit would last for a long time, as it would the 
better suit his villanous purpose, and the 
easier administer to his revenge—a revenge he 
had long plotted, long panted for. . 

The course of the vehicle was, indeed, a swift 
- one; but to the impatient Grasper it seemed to 
crawl, snail-like, on its way, and once or twice 
he nearly gave expression to his feelings, and 
only stifled his muttered curse upon his lips. 

At length the vehicle was stopped, and the 
driver desired to know the exact spot he wished 
to alight. | 

To drive direct to the door of Bill Jackson’s 
dwelling Grasper felt would cause an amount 
of curiosity among the neighbours, which it 
would be better not to incur, so he replied — 

“We'll get out here.’ Then, turning to 
Jane, he added, “ We will walk the rest of the 
way. Shall we, dearest ?’” 

To this Jane gave a willing assent, and, 
handing her from the coach, he placed half-a- 
sovereign in the driver’s hand, and hurried her 
along. R 

The man looked at the coin, placed it between 
his teeth, knitted his brows, and looked after 
him. 

“T know you both, somewhere,” he muttered, 
“and I shall know you again. I don’t like the 
look of things, if it is no business of mine.” 

And, mounting his box, he drove leisurely 
along in the same direction as Grasper had 
taken, ; 

Tn the course of a few minutes the merchant 
and the maniac stood before the dirty door with 
the greasy cord in the centre, and, in answer to 
a kick upon it, Bill Jackson flung it open, and 
stood glaring in surprise upon his visitors. 

A look—a motion—and the ruffian drew back 
to suffer Grasper to enter the passage with his 
charge, which he did quickly, and the next 
moment the door was closed behind them. 

A whispered and hurried conversation en- 
sued between Grasper and the pigeon-fancier, 
while meaning looks were ever and anon cast 
upon the pale and expressionless face of Jane 

‘Slater, who, apparently lost to everything sur- 
rounding, stood with her hand resting on 
Grasper’s arm. 

“Tll keep her safe, never fear. My old 
woman will be a mother toher. We'll put her 
in the room that that work-girl had, and she’ll 
be all right.”’ 

“* When will you come, did you say, sir?” 

“Shortly after midnight,” was the whis- 
pered reply. ‘‘Guard her as you would your 
life, and your reward shall be princely. Allow 
her to escape me, and a prison door closes upon 
your form.” : 

And leaving her in the care of the pigeon- 
fancier, Grasper left the house, to return at 
midnight. And the vehicle which rolled through 
the silent city at that solemn hour bore him 
thither again. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


WATCHED AND FOLLOWED. 


THE driver of the coach, whose curiosity had 
been somewhat excited by his confused notion of 
having met before, and under somewhat unusual 
circumstances, with both Grasper and his imbe- 
cile companion, having slowly followed in the 
same direction they had taken, drove his vehicle 
past the house of Bill Jackson, which he had 
seen them enter, and took a careful survey of 
that dirty tenement, fixing it indelibly upon his 
memory by the large pigeon-dormer that still 
disgraced the roof, albeit the birds had long 
since disappeared, not only from their old home 
but from sight entirely. 

Bill had disposed of them the day after the 
fright he had received from Jack to a fellow 
fancier, who, after some day’s confinement ina 
loft,. let them out for a fly, and, as a natural 
circumstance, instead of returning, they winged 
their way back to their old domicile at the top 
of Bill’s house, where that worthy was not slow 
in discovering them. 

Bill knew well enough that if he took them 
back to their purchaser that the birds would 
again return at the first opportunity, so he 
resolved to at once put an end to all chance of 
their doing so, and furnish a meal for his wife 
and children. So, bidding his wife send for a 
half-a-quartern of flour, he quietly twisted their 
necks, and had them cooked in a pie, which was 
greatly enjoyed by the whole family, even 
including Bill himself, who vowed he had never 
eaten a better or cheaper dinner in his life. 

Of course the utmost secrecy was observed as 
to the fate of the birds, and a great many lies 
were told to their anxious and inquiring owner ; 
but as no trace of the birds could be found—for 
Bill had burnt all the feathers—little more was 
said about them, and in a few days they were for- 
gotten. 

Bill had not again used his dormer, which was 
fast falling to decay ; and its ruinous appearance 
did much to fix in the mind of the coachman the 
exact house into which his fare had gone. 

Although the worthy Jehu kept muttering to 
himself that if things did look strange it was no 
business of his, he was unable to curb his 
curiosity. So, after having taken a good observa- 
tion of the house, he turned his horse’s head 
round and drew up at the ‘‘ Pigeon Flyers,” 
which he entered, and called for a glass of ale. 

He did not immediately swallow the beverage, 
but stood thoughtfully toying with the glass and 
looking through the open door of the beershop, 
at the one with the greasy cord in the centre of 
the dirty panels, which suddenly opened to 
permit of the exit of Ralph Grasper. 

Then the driver hastily swallowed his ale, and 
remounting his box urged his horse after the 
merchant, who, at a quick nace, hurried down the 
street. 

The driver could soon have overtaken him 
certainly, had he desired to do so; but he had 
no such wish. In fact, had anyone asked him 
what his intentions were, he could not himself 
have told them. 

In truth, he did not know. Something seemed 
to urge him to act as he did; but what that 
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something was seemed beyond his coneeption. 
He slowly walked his horse along for some dis- 
tance, keeping his glance rivetted upon the 
merchant, who had no sooner turned out of the 
street in which Bill Jackson lived, than he 
hailed another coach and got in. 

The vehicle in which he had taken his seat 
dashed off at a grand rattling pace, and the 
driver who had been watching him now urged 
his horse forward, and followed it. 

Over the stones went the two vehicles with 
a rattle and a clatter, keeping a good distance 
between them ; the foremost driver conveying 
Grasper to -his house, the hindermost swearing 
at himself for being a fool to be urged on by a 
curiosity, for which he could not account, to 
follow it. ; 

On they went, till gravelled roads took the 
place of stone ones, and fields and hedgerows 
occupied sites where bricks and mortar now 
stand—on, till the first vehicle drew up before the 
villa in which the merchant resided, and then the 
second dashed past it along the road, the driver 
cursing himself for losing his time and making 
a fool of himself. 

‘Hi! coach!” cried a loud voice, as the 
man drove along, muttering imprecations, deep 
if not loud, upon his curiosity. ‘Are you 
engaged ?”’ 

“‘No, sir,” he replied, quickly drawing up be- 
side a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, from whose 
shoulders a long cloak fell in graceful folds. 
“No, sir, I’m not engaged—at least I’ve not got 
a fare inside,” 

“T asked you were you engaged. 
on your way to pick up a fare?” 

“No, sir. I was only engaged by my own 
foolery,” was the reply. ‘I might have had a 
fare, I daresay, if I'd looked out for one, in- 
stead of looking after other people’s business.” 

_ “You should always mind your own, and 
leave others to attend to theirs,” said the gentle- 
man. 

“‘T know that, sir,’ said the driver, “and I 
can’t account for whyI have acted asI have. I 
took up a fare this morning close to the cross 
roads, where they buried a chap that committed 
suicide. There was nothing strange in that, cer- 
tainly ; but I’ve driven ’em both before and not 
together, and there’s something about them that 
I can’t make out. I feel it’s notall right. Well, 
sir, I drove them to a dirty-looking house in 
Bethnal-green, where the old chap left the young 
woman; and I’ve been following the coach he 
hailed right down to those houses there.” 

And the man pointed with his finger to the 
row of villa residences, about a quarter of a mile 
down the road. 

The man in the cloak had paid little or no 
heed to what the garrulous driver was talking 
about, till he mentioned the houses, and then 
he turned his gaze in the direction indicated by 
the man’s finger. 

‘What! what!” he said, hurriedly. ‘ You 
took up a fare at the cross roads, where the 
suicide was buried last night? drove to 
Bethnal-green and back again to those houses 2” 

‘Yes; airs? 

‘What fare did you take up ?” 

“A wiry-headed chap about fifty, as had 
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been a little bit mauled about the face, and a 
young woman, as seemed to me as if she had 
lost her senses. Why, lor’ bless you!” added 
the man, quickly, “of course I know the chap 
now, well enough. Why it’s the same manas 
I brought home one night that had been knocked 
down near the City, and had to go next day for 
my fare; and that woman is the very one I 
gave a ride back for nothing. Certainly, I 
recollect now. What a fool I am. Where 
shall I drive you to, sir ?” . 

But Jack—for he it was in the cloak—did not 
reply. The words of the driver had set his 
mind at work, and his thoughts were busy. 

He had leaped to the conclusion that the man 
was Ralph Grasper. But the woman, who was 
she ? | 

He had been to the house of the suicide, but 
could obtain no admittance to his summons,—a 
circumstance which had puzzled him much. 

Had Grasper been there before him, and 
carried off Jane ? 

The thought struck him that such a thing was 
probable, and he turned to the driver to inquire 
what sort of a person was the woman who had 
been his fare. 

The man described her particularly — her 
height, her dress ; and Jack felt a strange pang 
as the man concluded. 

“Did she speak ?” he asked. 

‘“‘ Not a word,” was the reply. 

“ Would you know this house again, where you. 
set them down 2’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘Know it among a thousand,” said the man. 

And then he went on to describe it in every 
particular, even to the pigeon-dormer. 

Jack recognised the house where the seam- 
stress had lived, and he became more and more 
interested and perplexed, and instead of getting 
into the coach, he stood in the roadway with his 
hand upon the door of the vehicle, looking down 
at his feet, and knitting his brows. 

The longer he thought, the more convinced he 
became that the fare the man had spoken of was 
Grasper and Jane Slater. But how came she in 
his company? Why did they go to Jackson’s ? 

He was still puzzling his brains, when the 
vehicle which had brought Grasper home was 
driven by, and the driver called out— — 

“ Ain’t you got rid of your fare, mate? You 
kept pretty close behind me all along, didn't 
you? But you couldn’t pass me, old boy.” 

This was addressed to the driver of the 
vehicle against which Jack stood, and caused 
Jack to start suddenly round and look at the 
speaker. 

“You've got rid of yours, ain't you?” was 
the retort, half-sullenly. 

“Yes, for the present.” 

‘¢ Oh, don’t he live there ?” 

“Ves, But I got to pick him up at half-past 
eleven to-night, and drive him back from 
where he engaged me. There’s a house a little 
lower down just open. If you like to come down 
when you’ve done wh that gent, I'll stand a 
class.” 

And with this, the man drove off. 

“Hark you, «my good fellow,’ said Jack, 
quickly, and getting into the coach as he spoke, 
“T want you to drive me to Hyde Park- 
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corner now, and pick me up on this spot at, behind yonder one. 


half-past eleven to-night.” 

The man opened his eyes wide at this. 

“To take you where, sir?” asked the man. 

“To Hyde Park-corner.” 

“ But to-night, sir ?” 

“JT will tell you there,’ said Jack, shortly. 
“ Now, my good fellow, be sharp, for ’m ina 
hurry.”’ 

And Jack lounged back against the cushioned 
sides of the vehicle, and closed his eyes as an 
intimation that he desired no further conversa- 
tion upon any subject whatever. 

The man secured the door of the coach, and 
gathering up the reins, which he flung across the 
horse’s back on dismounting, got on to the box, 
and drove off. 

“Pick him up here at half-past eleven to- 
night. What for?” he muttered, as he whipped 
the horse on. “Is it to follow the other chap? 
Can’t make it all out. There’s something wrong— 
said there was—know there is. It’s no business 
of mine, but can’t help thinking things ain’t 
going right, somehow. ‘There’s some mystery, 
but, as I said, it ain’t no business of mine. All 
I want is my fare. Hyde Park now—where 
to-night, he wouldn’t say. That’srum. Can’t 
tumble, blowed if I can; but I'll be here. Keep 
up, will you! Do you want to break your 
knees, you old varmint ? Steady—come up!” 

Jack kept his eyes closed as he lay back in the 
vehicle, but his thoughts were fully awake. A 
strange and unaccountable something seemed 
to whisper to him that he must follow the villain 
Grasper to wherever he went that night. 

He could not help feeling that fate had thrown 
the driver of the coach in which he sat in his 
way, and that something more than he could at 
present see would come from what the man had 
told him, and he felt that he would find the 
hours pass tediously away till night came. 

In the course of time, he was set down at 
Hyde Park-corner, and paying the man over his 
fare, he exhorted him to be at the spot where he 
had met him that morning at the hour named in 
the evening, or rather night ; and drawing his 
cloak closely around him he strode away, resolved 
to at once seek rest, and refresh himself for the 
next night’s adventure, be it of whatever kind it 
might. 

The man promised faithfully to be at his post, 
and resolved not to work his animal further till 
the hour named. He immediately drove it to 
its stable. 

[t was exactly half-past eleven when Jack 
stood on the roadside, where he had hailed the 
coach in the morning, gazing at a vehicle stand- 
ing in front of the house where Grasper resided, 
and anxiously listening for the roll of the wheels 
that were to announce the one he himself had 
engaged. 

“The fellow is behind time,’ he muttered, 
“and I am resolved to track that villain. Surely 
the man will not deceive me, and thus thwart 
my intentions.” 

But no sound came indicative of the presence 
of any other vebicle than that which stood 
before the villa being in the neighbourhood. 

“ Confound the rascal!” said Jack, “for not 
being here. But I will not be baulked, if I ride 
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I will go where he goes, if 
it’s to the devil!” 

And so saying, our hero drew his cloak around 
him, and walked towards the house of Grasper. 

He had got within a dozen yards of it when 
a voice broke upon his ear, which he instantly 
detected as that of the merchant’s, giving orders 
to the man to drive quickly, and the next instant 
the door of the coach was closed with a loud 
bang. 

Keeping within the shadow of the houses till 
he was SEE the vehicle, Jack waited till the 
driver had taken his seat, and then sprang up 
behind, unobserved. 

Away went the vehicle at a dashing speed, but 
Jack kept his hold. Away, off the gravelled 
roads on to the stones of the metropolis, rattling 
and rumbling and surging through the quiet and 
deserted streets, and almost drowning in its 
clatter the boom of the hundred bells that pro- 
claimed the hour of midnight. 





CHAPTER LXXIX. 


ON THE TRAIL—FOUND OUT—THE 
FRONTED. 


Away! with a roll and a rattle—away ! with a 
bump and a swing, jolting and rolling our hero 
and its occupant from side to side, went the coach 
over the stones till it arrived at the end of the 
street, where Mr. Bill Jackson’s tenement was 
located, where the driver suddenly pulled up, 
and Jack leaped down, aching in every limb. 

Our hero gained the deep shadow of the houses 
ere the driver dismounted from his seat to let 
out the merchant ; and, standing close up against 
the wall, he waited, and drew a long breath of 
relief. 

His position had certainly been anything but 
a comfortable one for the last half-hour, and Jack 
was not at all sorry to be able to vacate his posi- 
tion behind the vehicle. 

The jolting of the coach had rendered it neces- 
sary for him to hold on tightly, to save himself 
every moment from being hurled on to the stones, 
consequently his limbs were somewhat cramped 
and his hands benumbed, through the suppres- 
sion of the circulation of the blood through his 
fingers. 

He clasped them together, however, and a 
tingling sensation ran along each digit, and his 

While thus occupied, Ralph Grasper stepped 
out of the coach on to the pathway, and having 
paid the desired fare, bade the driver good night, 
and turned quickly down the street in which Bill 
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fingers, in afew moments, were as pliable as ever. . 


Jackson lived, and where poor Jane Slater was a 
prisoner. 

The vehicle was instantly driven away, and 
drawing his cloak around his form closely, Jack 
stepped from his hiding place and followed in 
the track of the merchant, with a light step but 
a beating heart. 

The street was ill lighted, and the footfall of 
the merchant alone broke its silence. 

Grasper did not once turn his head, but kept 
straight on till he reached the door opposite the 
Pigeon Flyers, which house of entertamment was 
shrouded now in complete darkness. : 

When Grasper stopped, Jack, still keeping 
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well in the shadaw of the wretched dwellings, 
hurried his pace, and even reached the next habi- 
(ation to that of Bill’s without being detected, 
ere that worthy answered the loud summons of 
the merchant, which he did by flinging the door 
open, and saying — 

“¢ Why didn’t you pull the cord ? Then nobody 
would have heard you knock.” 

“ No matter ; there is no person about,” an- 
swered the merchant. ‘‘ How is your charge ?””’ 

‘¢ Same as she was when you brought her this 
morning. Clean off her chump, governor,” was 
the reply. ‘‘She’s upstairs in the room the 
serving galhad. But come in, and I'll bring you 
aglim to go and look at her with. My old 
woman says she don’t like the idea of it; but I 
soon told her to shut up, or it would be the worst 
for her. I aint a-going to refuse a chance of 
earning a pound ’cos she don’t like it—not I. 
Let’s shut the door, and I’ll get you a light.” 

The door was closed, and Jack stepped out 
into the centre of the narrow pathway, shaking 
his head ominously. 

‘“‘T can no longer doubt but that by some vile 
means or another this villain has obtained pos- 
session of the person of the young widow, and 
that he has secreted her here with this callous- 
hearted ruffian, the better to enable him to 
carry out his infernal designs. But I will baulk 
him yet. Thrice have I been her champion in 
the hour of peril, and I will be so again. Ah! 
Master Jackson, the fright I gave you has not, 
then, caused you to change your wicked course. 
You shall see me when you little expect it.” 

He strode out into the roadway and looked 
up at the rag-and-paper patched window, and 
the sill covered with oyster-shells, brickbats, 
and rubbish, which had been adroitly pitched 
there by certain little hatless and bootless 
specimens of humanity, whose school was the 
streets, and whose prospect was the gaol, 

The room was in perfect darkness when Jack 
first cast his eyes towards it, but in the course 
of a few seconds a light gleamed within it ; 
its lustre was deadened by the dirty panes of 
glass and the old worsted shawl that had been 
hung before them. 

Jack knew, however, that Grasper had reached 
the room, and he listened for any sound that 
might indicate the presence of another than him- 
self within it. 

He fancied he heard a faint scream, but was 
not certain; and though he still listened, he 
heard nothing more. 

‘‘T will know who it is he has come to see,” 
muttered Jack; “and I can do that without 
my presence being known, I faney, unless the 
fellow has stopped up the opening in his roof, 
which once before gave me entrance and egress 
from the house. There is still that wretched 


building of dirty woodwork, so I doubt not 
all is as it was before. However, here goes to 
see.” 

Taking his mask from his pocket, he adjusted 
it to his face, and moved away from the spot. 

About seven or eight doors past the one with 
the greasy cord and dirty panels was a small 
opening, leading to the back yards of the houses 
on that side where Bill Jackson lived, 
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This alley, if such it could be called, was 


greatly used during the day-time, albeit there 
was no house or habitation down it. But the 
costermongers and hawkers—of which there were 
several in that neighbourhood—found it well 
adapted for the passage of their barrows to their 
back yards. 

It was not very wide, certainly, but still wide 


enough for the purpose named, and certainly ~ 


saved the necessity of the wheels being re- 
moved from their carriages to enable them to 
be taken through the still narrower passages of 
the houses. | 
Some there were who ventured to leave them 
outside the front of their dwellings during the 


night ; but these were few, as the risk was very 


great of their being stolen. 


It was to. this entry, then, that Jack made — 


his way, and he dived down it. 

It was very dark. Not a single lamp, not a 
single ray of light, showed him where to step. 
But he had traversed it before, and passed 
quickly yet steadily on till he reached a low 
paling that prevented encroachment upon the 
yards of the houses on either side. 

For that locality the space of ground behind 
the dwellings was certainly more than would 
have been expected, or might be found in many 
a more respectable neighbourhood, being amply 
suffitient for a pretty little garden. 

But flowers were very rare there. 
sheds, formed of old and rotten boards or 
crooked laths, took the place of greenhouses ; 
and the only sign of vegetation was in the 
refuse of vegetable matter strewed about, and 
allowed to remain where thrown, mingling with 
dirt and ashes till it sprouted. : 

‘A more wretched and deplorable place it 
would have been hard te find than the back of 
the house in the street to which Jack had-fol- 
lowed Grasper. Filth was everywhere, and the 
odour was far from pleasant. . 

However, Jack did not pause to gaze upon or 
ponder over the scenes around him, but lightly 
vaulted over the low palings into the yard next 
the court. 

A half-starved, long-tailed, long-eared mon- 
grel cur, who had taken up his lodgings im an 
over-turned soda cask, sprang yelping towards 
him, but which, as Jack raised his foot to give 
it a kick, slunk back, whining, to its kennel, 
with its long tail curled under its stomach, and 
gave him no further annoyance. So he vaulted 
over the next, and the next dilapidated row of 
low palings, till he stood in the yard attached 
to the house of the pigeon-fancier. 

There was a dim light in the back room of 
the lower part of the dwelling, and as Jack 
looked towards it, he saw, through the glass, Bill 
Jackson sitting on a broken chair, smoking a 
short pipe, before the fire-place, and his wife 
sitting beside a deal table, on which her 
elbow rested, looking the picture of grief and 
poverty. 

There was no curtain tothe window, and Jack 
had a full view of the wretched apartment, 
and, indeed, wretched it was. 

Scarcely a particle of furniture did it possess, 
and that was old, broken, and ricketty. 
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On the walls were pasted, or held up by 
pins, some common engravings of sporting life, 
the margin of which were much torn—Bill 
having a propensity for stripping off pieces to 
light his pipe with. 

The woman’s face wore a troubled, care-worn 
look, while that of Bill’s was clouded, for he 
knit his heavy brows as he puffed vigorously 
at the dirty pipe between his teeth. 

Jack did not hesitate to draw near to the 
window, for he well knew that though he could 
well see them, they could not observe him, and 
he was anxious to hear what they were con- 
versing about. 

But several moments passed ere either the 
man or his wife gave utterance to a syllable that 
he could catch ; but at length Bill, after thrusting 
the bowl of his pipe between the bars of the 
broken stove, and drawing it out with a hot 
cinder balanced on the top of the bowl, and 
taking two or three fierce draws through the 
stem, remarked— 

““ Now, look here. ’'m master, and I'll do what 
I like. I’ve had enough of your jaw, and I don’t 
want no more.” ; 

“Yow ll suffer for it, if you don’t mind, yet, 
Bill,” said the woman, meekly. 

“ How would you like to have a gal of yours, if 
she went mad, taken to some place by an old 
scoundrel as ain’t after no good.” | 

“Well, I ain’t got a gal as is mad,” said Bill. 

“But you might have.” 

“Perhaps I might.” 

“ How would you feel, then, if some rascal of 
a fellow who had got a little money took her 
away for no good 2?” asked the woman. 

“Why, I'd make him hand something over 
to me, that’s.all,’ said Bill. ‘ He’d have to put 
a coutre or two in my pocket, and that’s what 
this bloke’s promised to do, though the gal don’t 
belong to me.” 

Jack involuntarily clenched his hands, and 
the features beneath his mask became suffused 
with a blush of indignation and horror. 

“Oh, Bill!” cried the woman, as she shook 
her head, sadly. 

“There, I don’t want no more of your preach- 
ing, I tell you,” said the ruffan. I’m hard-up, 
and I’ll make a pound if I can, anyhow. It’s no 
business of mine if she ain’t really his wife. She 
fancies she is, now she’s off her chump, and 
that'll do just as well for him, and for me too.” 

* But you know she ain’t,” said his wife. “ You 
know she’s some poor woman whom grief or 
misfortune has driven out of her mind, and you 
know that he is a hoary-headed villain who 
would take advantage of her imbecile, state 
to destroy her peace of mind for -ever, if she 

‘should again have her senses. You know this, 
Bill?” 

‘Perhaps I does, and perhaps I don’t,” 
srowled the fellow, savagely. 

“But you do.” 

“Dol?” 

er Yreu.”” 

“ Shut up, then.” 

“T can’t shut up. I feel I must speak, if you 
won’t let me do more to help her,” said the 
woman. 
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‘* You better not try it, that’s all,” was the 
brutal remark ; “‘ for if you did‘I should be down 
on you like asledge hammer.” 

The woman sighed, and was silent. 

Poor, crushed, heart-broken thing! She knew 
what it was too well to feel the hand of the man 
who had sworn to love and cherish her fall with 
violence upon her person. She felt she could 
not say more without again exciting the villain 
to strike her, and so she buried her pale, wan 
face in her hands, and remained silent. 

“Oh! how lost, how depraved must that 
wretch be,’ exclaimed Jack to himself, as he 
turned from the window, ‘‘when he can thus 
speak and act! He is but a man in form, a 
beast in soul, a brute in nature, a disgrace to 
the earth he inhabits, a foul blot on humanity— 
and yet he is but the type of many. Poor 
woman! I pity her, from my soul, for her’s must 
be a hard fate to be allied to such a ruffian. 
And yet I dare venture to assert that the man 
who would stand forward to protect her from 
the violence of her ruffian husband would be 
assailed by her. Spite of his ill-usage she would 
cling to him, and him alone; protect him with 
teeth and hands as fiercely as the panther would 
protect its young, though she might feel that the 
next moment his ruffianly hands would again 
assail her. I cannot understand this trait in 
woman. Were I a woman, I imagine that I 
could feel nothing but contempt and horror for 
the wretch who could thus outrage all decency 
and self-respect. Well, it is indeed a strange 
world, this! and the moreI see of it, the more it 
puzzles me.”’ 

Thus soliloquising, Jack vaulted on to a shed 
built up against the house, and composed of 
some old and rotten wainscoting, but which 
was sufficiently firm to bear his weight, but he 
made a great clatter among some loose pieces of 
board which were placed on the roof, two or 
three of which fell to the ground just beneath 
the window of the room in which Bill and his 
wife sat. 

The noise alarmed both, and, taking up the 
candle, they came to see what it was. 

Jack had no wish to be discovered just then, 
so he flung himself flat down upon the roof 
of the shed, intending to remain there till 
the husband and wife had again gone into the 
house. 

“What was it?” asked Bill, peering, half- 
frightened, out of the back door into the yard. 

** Why, the wind has blown down some of the 
boards on the roof of the shed,’’ said the woman, 
as she stooped to pick one up. “ We shall be 
having the windows broke with ’em some of 
these times.”’ 

‘“Oh! is that all?” said Bill. 
and Vl chuck it up again.” 

Jack at this began to fear lest he should get 
a knock with the missile as it came bounding 
on to the roof; but, fortunately for him, Pill 
flung it over the spot on which he lay. 

‘¢ Here’s another,” said the woman. 

Up came this one, falling with a clatter close 
to Jack’s head. 

‘“‘Ts there any more ?”’ said Bill. 

‘Don’t see any,” replied the woman, and the 
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next moment the door was clused, and the light| 


disappeared. . . 

Jack rose to his feet, and cautiously stepped 
along the roof for fear of again displacing any 
of the loose timber, and catching hold of a stout 
piece of wood which had been driven into the 
brickwork of the house, to help support the 
weighty row of boards and Jaths which formed 
the dormer, drew himself up by it till he stood 
upon the tiled roof of the dwelling. 


If he was cautious not to displace the loose} © 


timber on the shed, he was doubly so now not to 
pull down the loose tiles, for scarcely one was 
firm, the pigeons having so pecked away the 
mortar from between them that it was a wonder 
the wind had not hurled them into the street 
and yard below long before. 

The dormer was fast falling to ruin. The 
door, by which he had entered it on his previous 
visit, was gone, so Jack found no difficulty in 
obtaining an entrance into the strange, cage-like 
place, and had the gratification of finding that 
the trap in the roof was still there, and un- 
fastened. 

He stooped and softly raised it, and peered 
down on to the landing, across the floor of 
which a thin streak of light shone as it pene- 
trated a crack in one of the panels of the door 
of the room over that occupied by the poor 
seamstress. 

Jack did not immediately descend, but, lean- 
ing over the trap, listened intently. 

He heard the low, subdued tones of Grasper, 
as he spoke in persuasive accents, and then the 
blood ran cold and chill through his veins as, in 
a louder key, the tones of Jane Slater’s voice 
reached his ears. 

‘Tis her! *tis her!” he gasped. ‘Oh, God! 
am [ too late?” 

He thrust his legs through the trap, and 
seizing the sides of the hole with his hands, 
lowered himself gently to the floor of the 
landing. 

He clenched his teeth, and his breath came 
quick and short as he placed his eye to the crack 
in the door. 

On a table, in the centre of the room, a thin 
candle burned with a long wick, and cast a 
sickly ray upon the features of two persons who 
stood near the window—the persons of Ralph 
Grasper and the imbecile Jane. 

The villain’s arm encircled the waist of the 
idiot, who, with a vacant stare, gazed up into 
his face, evidently as unconscious as a new-born 
babe that she stood in the presence of her dead- 
liest foe. 


The blood in Jack’s veins ceased to run 


through its channels, and his heart seemed to}. 


stand still fora moment. Then, as a pang of in- 
dignation and horror pervaded his frame, he 
“peak placed his hand upon the knob of the 
ock, 

It was fastened. 

A cold sweat broke out upon his forehead, 
as through the chink he perceived the head 
of the imbecile drop upon the bosom of the 
merchant, and the smile of triumph that played 
over his face as, like a fiend, he gazed down 
upon the form he held in his arms. 

Then the life-fluid coursed like molten lead 
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through its channels. The momentary fear had 
passed, and Jack was a man again—a man filled 
with indignation, horror, and disgust. 

Taking one step backwards, he hurled his 
stout body against the panels of the door, shiver- 
ing them to splinters, and forcing off the lock. 


‘Then, with a bound, he sprang into the apart- 


ment, and stood before the surprised and alarmed 
Ralph Grasper. 





CHAPTER LXXX. 
GRASPER DEFEATED—RESCUE OF JANE SLATER. 


Hap a thunderbolt dropped at the feet of the 
merchant, he could not have been more terrified. 

His horror was literally speechless, and, dumb- 
founded, he stood glaring upon Jack’s hideous 
mask and cloaked form drawn up to its full 
heicht before him. 

His arm fell from the waist of Jane Slater, and 
dropped powerless to hisside. He seemed to have 
become fixed in his head, and, like a statue, he 
stood powerless to move hand or foot... 

‘¢ Villain !” hissed Jack. ‘‘ Base, despicable, 


.designing villain! Providence has guided me 


hither to thwart your aceursed designs. Man! 
fiend! devil! why should I not strike you dead 
at my feet 2” . “ 

Jane, who had looked upon his sudden en- 
trance, first shrunk back from him, but as his 
tones fell upon her ears, a sudden light sparkled 
in her eyes, and she sprang towards him. » 

But recoiling on the instant, she clasped her 
hands together, and sinking into a_ sitting pos- 
ture on the floor, murmured, as she swayed her 
body to and fro— 4 

“ Poor James! poor James! Do not harm 
my husband. He is not guilty. He has told 
me he did not forge the cheque, and he would 
not lie to me, whom he loves so dearly. Do not 
harm my James—my husband !” ' 

Jack had raised his clenched hand, and the 
power of a giant seemed centered in that arm ; 
but as the imbecile’s words fell upon his ear, he 
suffered it to fall by his side, as a sigh broke 
from his manly bosom. Aj 

“Mad!” he said. ‘‘ Powerless to know right 
from wrong—powerless to discriminate ; and he 
can take advantage of her fearful malady. Great 


heaven ! can it be murder to slay such a wretch 


as this 2?” 

“Murder! murder! Who talks of murder ?”’ 
cried, Jane, springing to her feet. “ Murder! 
blood! See! see how it runs along the boards 
from that gash in hisneck! Look! red, red 
streams of fresh, warm blood! °’Tis his—his! 
James! Oh, my God! my poor, poor James !”’ 

And flinging her arms wildly above her head, 
she again sank upon the floor at Jack’s feet, and 
covered her eyes with her hands, as if to shut 
out the imaginary sight. 

A moment Jack stood gazing upon her with 
pity, swelling his heart almost to bursting. Then 
turning quickly, he sprang forward and clutched 
the panic-stricken Ralph Grasper by the throat, 
and holding him at arm’s length, hissed between 
his clenched teeth— 

‘¢ Are you human ?” 

For the first moment, since Jack’s unexpected 
entry, the wretch seemed to possess life, for he 
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JACK AT THE FARM. 


uttered a gurgling ery for mercy, and franticly | held him ; and, believing his last hour had come, 
grasped at the arm that held him powerless as | he sank upon his knees, and clasped the legs of 
an infant in the hands of a giant. Jack, imploringly. 


The pressure upon his throat was fearful, and| “ Wretch!’’ cried Jack, hurling him violently 


the fingers of Jack sank deep into the flesh of | to the floor, and spurning his body with his foot. 
his neck, compressing the windpipe, and causing | “ I cannot longer desecrate my fingers by keep- 


_ the eyes of the wretch to start from their sockets, |ing them in contact with your contemptible 





and his tongue to protrude from his mouth. form. You are not worthy the rope that 


In vain he struggled to free himself from that | would hang you. Such an accursed scoundrel 


fearful clutch ; in vain he tore at the hand that | would disgrace even the gallows.” 
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And, in his indignation, he again spurned the 
merchant’s body with his foot, hurling it across 
the room to the door. 

“Mercy ! — help ! — mercy! ” 
affrighted man. 

“What's the matter—what’s the matter?” 
cried the voice of Bill on the stairs. 

‘“‘Oh! there’s murder, Bill; he’s killing the 
gal! I know’d some harm would come of this,”’ 
exclaimed the wife, as she followed her husband 
up the stairs. 

The noise of the broken door had first alarmed 
them ; but Bill, believing it to have been caused 
by a struggle between Grasper and the imbecile, 
would not permit his wife to go upstairs, nor yet 
go himself; but as other sounds succeeded, he 
himself became alarmed, and hurried from the 
room, followed by his wife, to learn the cause of 
the disturbance. 

“Oh! come and help me!—come and help 
me!” cried the merchant. “I’m being mur- 
dered! For God’s sake, come !”’ 

By the time the words were out of his mouth, 
he had with difficulty struggled to his feet, and 
Bill and his trembling wife reached the landing. 

““Who’s a murdering you?” asked Bill. 
“ What! can’t you tackle that sirl ?” 

The merchant pointed into the room, and Bill 
started, as he perceived, for the first time, the 
cloaked figure of Jack, then uttered a howl of 
terror as our hero turned, and he caught sight of 
the mask which concealed his features, and, 
turning to flee, the cowardly bully ran against 
his wife, hurling her to the ground, and knock- 
ing the candle from her grasp, which was 
instantly extinguished. 

At any other time Jack would have burst out 
into a loud laugh, but his heart was too full of 
indignation to permit him to do so now; and, 
springing out upon the landing, he grasped with 
one hand at Bill as he rose, and with the other 
he hurled Grasper back into the room. 

“Oh! it’s the devilcome for me! The devil! 
the devil!” cried Bill, in tones of the most 
abject terror. “‘Oh! Poll! saveme! saveme!”’ 

And the rascal shook like a feather in the 
wind, as he thus appealed for suecour to his 
ill-used and insulted wife. 

Mrs. Jackson, however, rose to her feet, and 
hurried down the stairs, screaming as loudly as 
she could scream, and wringing her hands in 
utter dismay. 

“Oh! my Bill!—my Bill!” she cried. 
‘What shall Ido? Oh! my Bill—my Bill!” 

Jack could not help pitying the woman’s grief, 
and thinking how ill her husband deserved her. 

“Ts this,’ said Jack, shaking him by the 
shoulder, “how you keep your word — your 
promise to me, by suffering a callous-hearted 
scoundrel to bring hither, for a base and wicked 
purpose, a wretch whom sorrow and misfortune 
has deprived of reason.”’ 

“Forgive me! oh! forgive me!” gasped Bill, 
falling on his knees and clasping his hands. 
“Oh! pray do forgive me, and I’ll never do 
wrong any more.”’ 

‘Good is not in your nature,” said Jack. 

“Yes, it is,” quickly gasped Bill. “Oh! do 
give me another chance, do!—do! good Mr. 
Devil; do!—do!” | 


cried the 
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And the rutiian, overpowered by his fears, 
caressed the feet cf our hero. 

“Devil!” said Grasper, who began to gather 
courage at the presence of a third party. “It’s 
Spring-heeled Jack, for whose capture a reward 
is offered.” Then, dashing past Jack on to the 
landing, he cried, ‘“Send for the police ! Arouse 
your neighbours ! Capture him, and put gold in» 
your pockets. He’s Spring-heeled Jack!” 

Bill leaped to his feet with a ery of joy, for a 
weight had been removed from his heart. Oh, 
such a weight ! 

And so did Jane leap to her feet, as his name 
fell upon her ears. 

She sprang up from her crouching position, 
with the light of reason once more beaming in 
her eye. 

“<Spring-heeled Jack !”’ she cried. “ Oh, God! 
my preserver! Ha! ha! ha!’’ and with a wild 
laugh she flung herself upon his bosom. 

The left arm of our hero encircled her form, as 
with his right hand he drew from his bosom a 
pistol, exclaiming— 

“The first that moves I will lay dead at my 
feet! Bill Jackson, call your wife here. But 
stir not, or you are a dead man. Ralph Grasper, 
my capture is not so easy as you imagine. “Utter 
one sound more, to bring you assistance, and 
that sound is your last. Call your wife—she 
has nothing to fear from me, for I have not yet 
fallen so low as to harm or insult a;woman.” 

The attitude, the tones of Jack, convinced 
both Grasper and Bill that it would be unsafesto 
play with him, and the former remained silent, 
while the latter called out— . 

““Poll! Poll! come up here. It ain’t the 
devil. Come up here, I say, directly, or itll be 
the worst for us all. Do you hear, Poll ?\Come 
up stairs, and hold your frightened jaw.” 

Tremblingly, the woman obeyed, and: slom 
she made her way up to the little landing. 

But there she paused, as if fearful to move 
another step. | as 

“Come hither, my good woman,”’ said Jack. | 
“You have nothing to fear, for I know ‘that 
you have done allsyou could to persuade your 
rascally husband not to permit this villain to 





| seek to outrage this poor creature.” 


Bill began to tremble again, and ‘the im- 
pression that Jack must be indeed the devil 
once more took possession of his breast. _ 

If he was not, how did he know what ‘his 
wife had done—how did he know the girl was 
there ? — 

He was not quite sure »yet that ‘he ewould be 
permitted to exist any longer on the earth he 
disgraced. : : 

Still, he thought the best thing he could do to 
shield himself would be to obey implicitly the © 
orders of the strange being, and he said— 

“Why don’t you do as the gentleman asked 
you? Goin.” 

The woman, shaking in every limb; and pale 
as a corpse, tottered into the room. | 

“Take this poor creature,” he said, ‘‘she has) 
fainted, and do your best to revive her. Ralph 
Grasper,”’ he added, turning to that worthy, 
who stood gnawing his nether lip, ‘I intend‘ to 
take her away from here. I warned you to be- 
ware how you sought to annoy or insult her 
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again, when you stood by her husband’s grave 
this morning, and I feel that if I did what was 
right I should send your black soul to hell this 
instant. But I will give you another chance, and, 
now, heed me well. Muchas I should despise my- 
self for condescending to slay such a callous- 
hearted, contemptible villain, if ever again, by act 
or deed, you seek to molest or annoy this poor suf- 
fering woman, as [ hope for salvation, not even 
the fear of the law shall stay my hand; but, 
like a worthless cur, I will rid society of your 
accursed presence. I have but a few more words 
to say, which I sincerely trust will be the last I 
shall ever utter to one for whom I feel such un- 
bounded contempt and loathing, and they are 
these: I desire to depart with Jane Slater from 
this neighbourhood, and I warn you not to seek 
to prevent me. You know who I am, and you 
have felt my power. Beware, then, what you do! 
I am not to be played with. You have felt my 
srip upon your throat to-night, and will feel it 
for some time to come. Beware you do not feel 
it there again! Attempt to seek to prevent my 
departure, or to again obtain possession of that 
woman, and you had, indeed, better rouse the 
passions of the devil himself than mine. Now, 
scoundrel, let these words be the last between 
nes 

“T will not interfere with her or you again,” 
said Grasper, ‘‘ but at once go home.” 

He moved towards the landing, as he spoke in 
a low tone. . 

“Stay!” said Jack. 

Grasper bit his lip deeper, and stopped sud- 
denly. 

His object was defeated. 

He thought to deceive Jack, but he was 
mistaken. Our hero read his intentions on the 
instant. 

“You will remain here till after we have 
taken our departure. Jam not to be captured 
to-night.” 

““T do not seek your capture,’ said Grasper, 
erinding his teeth together, in suppressing the 
rage he dared not openly show. 

“Don’t add liar to your other base qualities,” 
said Jack. 

“T assure’’ 

* Silence! ”’ interrupted our hero. 

Grasper slunk back in terror. 

The glaring barrel of the pocket-pistol flashed 
before his eyes, and fear taught him prudence on 
the instant. 

“Now, Mr. Jackson, I have a word to say to 
you,” said Jack. “Take my advice and mend 
your ways, or one of these days you will find, to 
your sorrow, that your black deeds have brought 
misery upon you, your wife, and children. You 
have lent yourself to as great a piece of villany 
as was ever planned, and laid yourself open to 
a punishment as severe as it is just. Be careful, 
or you wil! yet find yourself in a felon’s dock, 
which, perhaps, after all, would be the best 
thing that could happen for your family. Mend 
your ways, I say; and if you can have no 
respect or feeling for others, strive to have 
some for yourself. You will find 1t more to 
your interest to aid me to take this poor de- 
mented woman away, than to seek to help that 
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villain to detain her and effect my capture ; 
and, if you are wise, you will do so.” 

““T will, upon my soul I will!” cried Bill, 
quickly. : 

“That was what you said when you promised 
to reform on our previous meeting,’ sneered 
Jack. 

“But I mean it, I do,” said Bill, who felt .cer- 
tain even now that Jack was something more 
than human. | 

“You do?” 

“Yes, sir. Ill do anything you wish—any- 
thing, I don’t care what it is,” said Bill. 

““ Will you prevent this man giving any 
alarm when I am gone 2” asked our hero. 

““If he does, so help me” 

Jack held up his hand, deprecatingly, and 
the ruffian stifled the oath on his lips, then 
added— 

“Tf he tries to prevent your getting off clear 
with her, I'll give him a Whitechapel uppercut 
as ll lay him down fora month.” 

And Bill Jackson turned back the cuff of his 
fustian coat as he spoke. 

Grasper looked as if he could not believe the 
evidence of his senses, when he perceived that 
Bill was anxious to take sides with the man 
who had nearly frightened him out of his life. 

But he was too cautious to say anything ; and 
inwardly he cursed both him and Jack from the 
deepest recesses of his unfeeling and un- 
serupulous heart. 

“ Knough,” said Jack, “I will trust you.” 

‘Vou may,” said Bill, growing halt-a-dozen 
inches taller in a minute. ‘Say the word, sir, 
and I'll settle him now at once. 

“ Hold!” said Jack. “TI have, I think, pretty 
well settled him for the time being: It is after 
my departure from this house that I depute you 
his keeper. Well, Mrs. Jackson, is she coming 
to 2” added Jack, addressing the wife of Bill, 
who was chafing the hands of Jane. 

“Ves, sir. Oh! I’m so sorry all this hap- 
pened. Im sure I wish that man hadn't 
brought her here. ‘There, my poor girl, you're 
all right. Here’s a nice, handsome gentleman 
come for you. Come, come, you’re better now. 
There, you'll soon be all right,” said Mrs. 
Jackson. 

Jane opened her eyes, and glanced . wildly 
around her. 

«“ Where—where am I?” she asked. “What 
place is this?—who are you? Great heavens! 
how came I here? Oh! that villain, Grasper !’’ 
she screamed, as she clung to the woman in 





terror. “Do not let him come nearme. Oh, 
heaven ! how did I come here ?”’ 
“Fear not, Mrs. Slater,’ said Jack. ‘‘ That 


rascal is powerless to harm you while I am 
near.” 

At the sound of Jack’s voice, Jane looked 
towards him, and, breaking from Mrs. Jackson's 
arms, with a ery of joy, sprang to his side. 

“You here? Then lam safe, my good, kind 
friend. But what place is this? how came I 
here? Am 2 awake, or dreaming? or have my 
sufferings driven me mad ?”’ : 

“TJ will tell you ail about it some other time,” 
said Jack. “ Will you trust in me ?” 
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“Asin heaven,” replied Jane, to whom, iu 
that faint, the light of reason had returned. 
“You are the only friend I have on earth, now 
that he is gone.” 

“Then leave this place with me, and woe to 
him if he put forth hand or voice to prevent our 
departure. Bill, remember your promise, and 
one day you will have your reward. Grasper, 
beware we meet not again, or the day of reckon- 
ing will have come.” 

Jack drew the arm of Jane through his own, 
and, with the pistol still grasped in his hand, led 
her from the room. 





CHAPTER LXXXI. 


THE ATTEMPTED RE-CAPTURE—JACK ALARMS THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


THE door, with greasy cord and dirty panels, 
had closed behind them, and Jack and Jane 
stood in the dark and silent street, in the cool 
air of the night, and beneath the starlit canopy. 

Perhaps never in his life before did Jack feel 
such a pang of relief as he did when he found 
himself and companion once more in the open 
air ; but he did not pause an instant. Drawing 
her arm more firmly within his own, he hurried 
her along in the direction of the Mile End-road. 

He believed, that Bill, rascal as he was, would 
keep faith with him; yet he could not com- 
pletely stifle a feeling of uneasiness—a dread 
that Grasper would endeavour yet to suffer him 
to escape. 

He was anxious to place Jane Slater in 
security. He had.no fears for himself, but many 
for her. 

He knew the unscrupulous character of the 
man who had brought her husband to an 
untimely crave, and herself to misery ; and he 
well knew that he would leave no means 
untried to prevent him getting her away safe, if 
any chance presented itself of his so doing. 

“You have said you wiil trust in me,” re- 
marked Jack, as they went along. 

‘““T have, and I will,” she replied. ‘“ But do 
tell me how I came in that place with my 
bitterest foe, for I remember nothing since I 
stood at the cross-roads this morning.” 

“T will tell you all I know another time. At 
present, Iam all anxiety for your safety. In 
that house you have just left, some time since 
resided a poor girl who struggled to keep body 
and soul together by slop-work. I pitied her 
and assisted her, and she resides about two 
miles from here, in a pretty little house, over- 
looking the greenfields. She owes me a little 
debt of gratitude, which I know she longs to 
repay, and would be glad to receive you. Will 
you go there? for I fear your own home would 
be but a poor refuge against the wiles of that 
villain Grasper.” 

“Oh, I will go anywhere but back to that 
fatal spot. I cannot bear to Jook upon it 
more.” 

“Then there will I take you. Ellen, I know 
will receive you kindly, and be to you a sym- 
pathising friend; for she has known suffering 
and poverty: and those who have suffered 
themselves can best feel for the miseries of 
others.” 
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“Ts she your wife ?’ asked Jane. 

“ Wife ?”’ cried Jack, in surprise at the unex- 
pected question. “Bless you, no! I am not 
yet married.” 

Jane looked up in his face with an inquiring 
glance. 7 

Jack thought he divined the question thus 
mutely asked, and said— 

“Hilen Folder is no more to me than any 
other woman for whose sufferings my heart 
can feel. She was poor and friendless—I, rich 
and thankful. She required aid, and I willingly 
extended it to her, seeking as my only reward 
the justification of knowing that I had helped 
one who could ill help herself. She is a kind, 
virtuous girl. Were she otherwise, Spring-heeled 
Jack would not ask you to take up your home — 
with. her.” 

“Forgive the cruel thought,” said Jane. “TIT 
fear I have wounded your generous heart.” 

“No,” said Jack ; ‘‘for as the world goes, the 
thought was natural enough. Hallo! what’s 
that ?” 

A murmur of voices floated to their ears from 
a distance behind them. y's 

They paused a moment to listen, and our hero. 
started as he heard his -own title distinctly 
uttered. | 

‘‘ Confusion !”’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ They have 
given the alarm. The whole neighbourhood has 
been aroused, and are in pursuit of me. Quick! 
We must reach the open road, where we may be 
fortunate enough to procure a coach. Were you 
in safety, I could enjoy some fun with this yelp- 
ing crowd ; but I dread lest you should again 
fall into the hands of that ruffianly merchant.” 

‘‘Oh, heaven! Anything but that—anything 
but that!” cried Jane. ‘‘ Oh! let’s run—let’s 
run!” 

Together they hurried on, the sound of voices 
swelling louder every moment on the night air, 
and mingling with the tramp of many feet. 

They reached the Mile-end-road, Jane panting 
and breathless, but not a vehicle could be seen 
either way along the road. 

Jack’s anxiety every moment became greater 
for the safety of his trembling companion, and a 
feeling of uneasiness stole over him, lest this 
new trouble should again affect her weakened 
brain. 

“There is no vehicle to be had. I must con- 
ceil you somewhere while I lead this ruffianly 
lot in another direction. Here,’ he added, 
taking some coins from his pocket and forcing 
them into her hand, “‘ take these, and if a coach 
should pass, order the driver to take you to 
Holly Cottage. There ask for Ellen Folder, and 
say 1 sent you, and I will come after you. Do 
not fail to do as I bid you. Now, go into this 
garden, and crouch down behind those bushes, 
so that you cannot be seen from the road by any 
one, If we keep on together, they will over- 
take us, and you will be torn from my protection. 
I will go back, and draw this mob in another 
course, so that you can escape. If you can get a 
coach, do so ; if not, remain concealed here till 
ITreturn. Do not fear for me. If I stay longer, 
that fiend may yet triumph.” 

Leading her into the garden of one of the 
houses, he left her, and hurried back to the 
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street, up which he had come to reach the road, | Bill ; 


and arrived at its corner just as a crowd of 
about a dozen persons came bounding along. 

Jack turned, so as to permit the light of the 
lamp to fall on his mask, and such a howl broke 
from the lips of the mob as was sufficient to 
arouse the neighbourhood. 

“Here he is! That's him! Spring-heeled 
Jack! Stop him!” and other exclamations 
broke the silence of the night as Jack bounded 
away in the opposite direction along the road to 
that where he had left Jane concealed. 

Jack cast a hurried glance behind him to see 
if Grasper or Bill were in the throng, but neither 
met his eye. 

Still he was certain that one or the other had 
given notice of his presence in that neighbour- 
hood. 2 

Nor was he wrong in his suspicion. | 

As soon as the street door had closed behind 
himself and Jane Slater, Ralph Grasper at- 
tempted to leave the room, but Bill doubled his 
brawny fist, and stood, threateningly, before 
him. 

. “No you don’t, governor,” he said. “TI said 
I'd keep you here while they got off, and I mean 
to do it.” 

“You do?” said Grasper, whose rage was in 
no way abated at the treatment he had received 
at the hands of Jack, and the loss of his intended 
victim at the very moment of success. 

“JT do,” was Bill’s firm reply. 

“Then hark you, Bill Jackson,” said the mer- 
chant. ‘I know I am no match for you in 
physical strength, but I can punish you for all 
that. You recollect I employed you as a porter 
at my warehouse, and that you robbed me, don’t 

ou?” 

“Well,” said Bill, “you sacked me for it, 
didn’t you?” 

“Ves. But I can still do more than that. I 
can transport you,” said Grasper. 

Bill staggered back. : 

All his bravado was gone in an instant. 

“Why, you forgave me for it,”’ he gasped. 

“ Because I thought I could make use of you 
to help me'o carry out any plan I had on hand. 
But since I find you are unwilling to aid me, 
over the seas you go, as sure as your name’s 
William Jackson. You can keep me here as 
long as you like, but the longer you keep me the 
warmer I’]l make it for you when you stand in 
the felon’s dock on the charge of robbing your 
employer. What do you think of that? It’sa 
pleasant prospect, ain’t it?” 


“A damn sight too pleasant,” growled Bill. 


“But what will you do if E let you go now?” 

“Take no further notice of the affair, at least 
if you will arouse your neighbours and the 
police, and set them after this Spring-heeled 
Jack.” 

“ But if I do, he’ll make it go hard with me 
some day,” said Pill, dreading punishment 
whichever side he went on. 

“ That's nothing to me,” said Grasper ; ‘‘ you 
should not have suffered the fellow to enter the 
house.”’ 

“T didn’t know he was here. He gets into 
the place without opening a blessed door,” cried 
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it will be the worse for you.” 

“TY Il track him down,” said Grasper, furiously, 
“if I spend a fortune to do it, and lose my 
life in the attempt. So, let me pass, and go and 
arouse your neighbours. Five pounds, the 
reward I promised you, if you do; the felon’s 
dock and transportation, if you refuse.” 

The mention of the five pounds had a great 
effect upon Bill—a much greater effect even 
than the threat of imprisonment—and_he but- 
toned up his coat and stood back Hem the 
doorway. | 

“Tip us the tin, governor, and I’ll have the 
whole street out of bed in the twinkling of an 
eye. It don’t take the blokes as lives about here 
very long to look over their wardrobe.” 

Grasper took from his purse the gold, and gave 
it to Bill. 

“ Now, go,” he said, “and arouse your neigh- 
bours, while I seek for the police. I observed 
from the window the way they took, and if we 
are smart they will soon be taken. Once he is 
in custody, the girl will soon be in my power 
again, and there will be a chance for you, Bill 
Jackson, earning a like sum to that you hold in 
your hand.” 

“Don’t have anything to do with it, Bill,” 
said his wife. ‘‘Don’t, there’s a good fellow.” 

“Hold your row, woman,” said Grasper. 
“Your husband, I presume, is master.” 

‘“ Aye,” said the woman, bitterly, ““and I am 
the slave!” 

And with a sigh she left the room. 

‘* Now, there’s not a moment to be lost,” said 
Grasper. “ Hurry! hurry ! for I will triumph 
yet, in spite of Spring-heeled Jack or the devil 
himself !”’. | 

And catching up the candle, Grasper hurried 
down the stairs, followed by Bill. 

In a few minutes ten or a dozen persons were 
aroused from their beds by Bill Jackson to give 
chase to Spring-heeled Jack, whom he asserted 
had broken into his house, and Grasper, having 
succeeded in finding a watchman dozing at the 
corner of the street, aroused him, and he 
immediately joined the half-dressed throng who 
were assembled around Bill, who was relating 
things he had neither seen nor heard, but 
swearing fearfully that it was all true. 

Urged by Grasper, they were soon speeding 
along the street. But Bill, after running with 
them for a few yards, suddenly dropped back, 
and returned home. 

Intent upon again~ getting Jane into his 
power, Grasper did.not miss*him, and when, in 
about half-a-minute, he found himself left 
far behind, he came to the conclusion that Bill 


was ahead with those whom he had aroused ~ © 


from their beds to go in pursuit of our hero. 

They caught sight of Jack, as we have 
noticed, as soon as they reached the end of the 
street, and struggled hard to come up with him. 

But Jack dodged and doubled on them, and, 
by degrees, led them away from the locality 
where Jane was, and finally darting down a 
side street, effectually eluded them. 

Still, he was anxious to draw them as far as 
possible from the high-road, on account of Jane, 
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and while he was thinking how best to. effect 


this object, a hand was placed on his shoulder 
from behind, and he turned, to see a watch- 
man, rattle in hand, at his side. 

“‘ Hallo! Spring-heeled Jack. 
have [?” said the man. 

‘‘Hold me tight, then,” said Jack, making a 
erasp at the rattle, and at the same time 
putting his foot behind the man’s legs and 
toppling him over. 

“This will draw them down here,” said Jack, 
‘and leave the road clear for me to get Jane 
safely to her destination.” 

And, swinging the rattle round with all his 
force, he sang out at the top of his voice— 

“Thieves! Murder!’ Police! Watch! 
Help! help! Thieves! thieves!” 

The watchman scrambled to his feet; but, 
with no great violence, Jack pushed him down 
again; and the next moment windows were 
raised, and the tramp of those who .had given 
him chase was plainly heard hurrying in the 
distance. 

“ My purpose, I think, is served,’’ muttered 
Jack, flinging the rattle away, and’ bounding 
with the speed of an antelope away from the 
spot, and fairly getting out of sight before the 
crowd had reaehed the watchman, and all asked 
at once what was the matter. 

Down one street, and up another, went Jack, 
till he reached the high-road again, and sought 
the garden where he had bidden Jane Slater 
secrete herself, and where he now found her, 
half dead with terror. A few words, however, 
reassured her, and they started again on their 
way without any fear of further molestation. 


I’ve got you, 





CHAPTER LXXXII. 


THE TRAMP AND THE WAGGONER—JACK OFFERS 
ASSISTANCE. 


A FIyE team of horses were slowly walking along 
a country road a few miles from London, drag- 
ging behind them one of those lumbering, large- 
wheeled waggons, common enough some thirty 
or forty years ago, but now seldom met with, 
and which was being driven by a ruddy-faced 
yoxel attired in a long smock and a billycock 
hat, and who whistled loudJy as he trudged 
along, with the brass-bound whip over his 
shoulder, either to cheer him on his way, or dis- 
pel the silence which reigned around at that 
early hour of the morning, or else to keep awake 
the animals, who, judging from their slow pace, 
were drowsy and tired. 

A thick canvas, supported by broad wooden 
hoops, formed an awning over the waggoner, and 
which was wet with the heavy night dew. 

Suspended inside the waggon from the centre 
hoop was a large horn lantern, which threw a 
dim light on to the numerous tubs and bushels 
and quantity of loose straw which the interior 
of the vehicle contained, and also played fitfully 
on the red tace of a hearty-looking youth, who 
snored loudly among the goods. 

This was the waggoner’s mate, who, having 
had his spell at the driving, or rather minding 
the team, had turned in for a snooze till the 
vehicle reached its destination—London. 
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The horses had been on the road for many 
hours, and were worn and jaded, and were only 
kept in motion by the continued “ gee-wut,” 
‘““mether way” of their driver, who was as anxi- 
ously looking forward for the end of the journey 
as they were. 

But they had still some miles to go ere the 
city was reached, and the hard turnpike roads 
gave place to the stones of the metropolis. 

There was a bright moon, which reflected the 
shadows of horses, waggon, and man, on the dry 
road; and as the waggoner whistled, he amused 
himself by trying to step on the legs of his own 
shadow—a feat not only ridiculous, but impos- 
sible to perform. 

While thus engaged, a figure suddenly rose up 
from under a hedge by the roadside, and in a 
pleading voice, said— 

** Are you going to London, sir?” 

The sudden appearance of the stranger in his 
path caused the waggoner not only to desist 
whistling, but to spring backwards in alarm. 

‘Tf you please, sir, are you going to Lon- 
don ?” was the question again asked by a poor, 
miserable-looking youth, whose pale face and 
shabby attire bespoke him no stranger to want 
and suffering. : 

The waggoner recovered from the sudden 
shock which he had experienced by having his 
reverie broken in upon so unexpectedly, and in. 
a surly tone, replied— . 

“ What's that to thee ?” 

“Tf you are, sir,” said the youth, in a tremu- 
ious tone, “would you kindly give me a lift in 
your waggon ?” 

The driver of the lumbering vehicle eyed him 
for some moments, and then sneeringly re- 
marked— 

‘“¢ What for should I give ye a lift?” 

“Because [I’ve walked many miles, and am — 
worn out with hunger and fatigue. Will you, 
sir, if you please?” 

“T bean’t a’ ‘sir.’ 
all,”’ said the man. 

‘“Then, Mr. Roger Stokes, will you be kind 
enough to let me get in your waggon, and ride to 
London ?” said the youth. 

“An I bean’t a ‘mister’ neithes” srowled 
the man ; ‘‘and I bean’t a-going to let you get in 
the waggon.” 

The youth heaved ‘a sigh, and drew back as 
the surly words were spoken. 

‘**T suppose ye be some darned, lazy skulk,” 
said the waggoner, as he flung his whip over the 
neck of one of the horses. ‘‘ Gee-wut! Mether 
way.!”’ 

And with this the waggoner commenced to 
trudge on again beside his team. 

“1 hope you may never need a lift over a 
hard road, and meet with any one as unfeeling 
as yourself,” said the youth; “and I thank 
heaven that it has forced poverty upon me 
rather than an unfeeling heart.” 

“Ye bean’t a preacher, be ye?” said the 
waggoner, turning his head. 

““No. Nor are you a Christian.” 

“Bean’t I?” 

‘Indeed, no, or your tones would be more 
kind to one in distress.” 

“T tell ’e what it is,’ said Roger Stokes, 


i’m Roger Stokes, that’s 
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speaking as he trudged along. “There be 2 
darned sight too many of you lazy varmints, and 
I bean’t a-going to give a lift to the loikes of you. 
I don’t starve, because I work ; and if you were 
a mind to do the same, you needn’t neither. I 
seetoomany of youchaps, and Iknowsyour game.”’ 

The youth, who had started on the road, now 
came up alongside of Stokes, and looking in his 
face, said, in a tone half indignant— 

“You know me, but do you know any harm 
of me ?”’ 

“Well, can’t say I do, but I guess you’re 
after no good,’ was the reply. 

“Oh, you Lunnoners are very. green, ain’t 
you? but I been had once before, and I bean’t 
a-going to be done again. Gee-wut!” 

And as if memory had brought some un- 
pleasant recollections to his mind, Roger slashed 
the middle horse of his team across the neck so 
violently with his heavy whip that the startled 
animal fairly reared up. 

“Mether way! Steady, will ye, ye rascal? ”’ 

And down came the whip again on the neck 
of the offending horse. 

“So, because another may have injured you,” 
said the youth, sorrowfully, ‘‘ you must be un- 
charitable and insulting to all.” 

“And so I mean to be,” said Roger. “It'll 
be a long while, I know, before I give anyone a 
lift on the road again.”’ 

“Tf you have resolved not to help a tired 
wretch on his way, you might at least speak 
civilly,” said the youth. | 

“Oh, yes, I'd be civil certainly. Id be civil 
to the fellow that served I the trick, if I met 
him. He was just such another looking chap as 
you, and I let him get in my waggon and lay 
down among the straw, because he said he 
were tired and hungry, and just as I got into 
Lunnon I found he had broken open one of 
the ‘boxes and stole what was in it, and got 
clean off, without I ever seeing the shadow of 
him. Do you think it’s likely, after that, I’d 
give anyone a lift on the road? Think I be 
civil to any as axes me, after that? NotI. I 
be a darned sight more inclined to lay my 
whip about his shoulders, just to give him a 
warning not to try it on again.” 

** And so you take me for a thief?” said the 
youth, his pale face flushing as he spoke. 

“Ye look a sight more like one than an 
honest man,” said the driver, with a sneer in 
his rough tones, ‘‘and I don’t think I’d be 
far out of my reckoning if I said you were one, 
too.” 

The flush on the youth’s face became deeper 
as he eyed the burly form of the waggoner 
with a meaning look. 

“Don’t say Lam a thief,” he cried, in a sup- 
pressed tone, or, big as you are, I'll resent the 
insult.” 

Roger paused in his walk, and looked with 
ineffable contempt upon the stripling. 

“Ye be a cheeky sort of chap, I take it,” 
he said, “‘to threaten I. 
enough of ye to make a meal for a dog.” 

“There is enough of me,” said the youth, 
bursting with passion, ‘‘ to defend my character 
when assailed, or to show a coward and a brute 
that Iam not to be insulted with impunity.” 
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“Ye be a little cock to crow so loud,” said 
Roger, “ and, darn me, if I don’t change your 
crowing to crying with my whip, ii ye don’t 
take yourself off.” 

And as he spoke the waggoner raised his 
heavy whip as if about to strike the wan- 
looking youth. 

The young man grasped at the thick thong 
and secured it, and, by a sudden jerk, tore the 
whip from the waggoner’s grasp; but the next 
moment, and ere he could use itas a means of 
defence, the infuriated yokel dashed upon him, 
and seizing his weakened frame in his strong 
arms, hurled him to the ground, and savagely 
tore the whip from his hands. 

“There, ye darned thief, what do you think 
of that, eh?” he asked, as he stood over the 
prostrate lad. “ Ye took I for a green *un, 
didn’t you, and thought to come some of your 
Lunnon bounce over I? But yell have to eat 
a few more hard dumplings afore ye can stand 
up against Roger Stokes. How d’ye like that 
fall, my bantam cock? I reckon I’ve larned ye 
summut this time. Don’t ’e come near I again, 
or I’ll break thy ribs for thee, thou Lunnon 
thief.” 

Hesitating a moment whether or not. to give 
the prostrate youth a cut with his whip, Roger 
turned to look after his team. 

The drowsy horses had gone a few paces 
down the road, when finding that their driver 
was not at their side had come to a dead stop. 

Starting them on again with voice and whip, 
Roger fell into his accustomed long, heavy stride, 
and never once deigned to look behind him at 
the poor weak young man he had left lying upon 
the road. 

In the course of a few moments the youth 
rose to a sitting position, and gazed after the 
team and the heavy lumbering vehicle which 
they conveyed along. 

Heaving a deep sigh, he suffered his head to 
fall upon his hands, and, in a melancholy voice, 
he muttered— ; 

‘‘ Heaven knows poverty is hard enough to 
bear, but insult—oh that I were not so 
weakened by want and suffering! But, alas! 
I have not the power to protect myself. My 
limbs are bruised by the fall, and now my 
prospects of reaching London are farther off 
than ever, and my poor mother may die with- 
out ever again seeing me. Oh, Fate! Fate! 
why am I so hardly—cruelly dealt by? ” 

Slowly he staggered to his feet, and tottered 
to the thick-set hedge on the road side, against 
which he leaned for support. 

‘‘Wifteen miles from London,’ he continued 
aloud, ‘‘and a dying mother anxiously waiting 
to give me her last blessmg. I shall:never see 
her more in life—never, never, for I cannot 
reach her side unaided, and heaven seems to 
have deserted me in this:trying hour. Weak, 
friendless, and alone, God help me !”’ 

At this juncture a large dark object passed 
clean over his head, and fell on the road before 
him. 

The young man uttered an exclamation of 
surprise as a tall, cloaked figure rose up in the 
bright moonlight, and stepped towards him. 

“My sudden and unexpected appearance has 
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somewhat startled you, young man,” said the 
cloaked figure ; “but be not alarmed. You are 
evidently in distress, and I can aid you.” 

At this the youth took a step towards the 
speaker, but recoiled back to the hedge, as his 
moist eyes rested on as hideous a face as he 
had ever imagined. 

‘“‘ Who are you?” he gasped. 

‘¢ A friend to all good men, but a foe to bad 
ones. I heard your lamentations but now, and 
knew you required aid. Speak plainly ; can I 
aid you?” 

‘First tell me who you are, for I confess 
your looks alarm me,” said the youth, gaining 
courage as he spoke. 

“T have alarmed a great many in my time. 
But in reply to your question, and. to set your 
doubts at rest, lam known asSpring-heeled Jack.” 

““Ah! I have heard of you.” 

» “Doubtless. You are weak and ill 

“T am, indeed; but the treatment I have 
just received has rendered me almost powerless 
to move,”’ said the youth. 

“ What treatment ?” askea Jack. 

The young man told our-hero of his request 
to the waggoner, and stated, truthfully, every- 
thing that occurred between them. 

*‘ Why are you so anxious to reach London ?”’ 
asked Jack, when he had concluded. 

“That I may see a dying mother ere heaven 
takes her from this world,” said the youth, 
trembling as he spoke. , 

“You cannot waik ?” : 

. “No, I cannot; Lam too weak. I have not 
tasted food since yesterday morning, and am 
footsore, weary, and in pain. I have ‘already 
tramped fifty miles, but the remaining fifteen I 
cannot go, and she will die without giving me 
her blessing—die, believing I am callous-hearted 
and unfeeling.” 

Jack felt pity for the lad before him, and 
drawing from his coat-pocket a small flask, 
offered it to him. . 

“ Drink the contents of that,’ he said. ‘It 
will put fresh life into you.’ ’Tis brandy.” 


” 


The young man accepted the flask with thanks, 


and placed it to his lips. » ! 

‘““No.conveyance can'be obtained here,” said 
Jack, “to convey you to your destination, or I 
would willingly aid you to ‘reach it. The waggon 
was your only chance, ‘and the driver must have 
been an‘ unfeeling rascal to refuse to help you on 
the road. tie (iT /Sae) i Vis 

“ Al’ men have not hearts like yours,’ said 
the youth, handing back the flask to Jack, “ and 
Robert Blackthorn will not forget your kindness, 
sir, though I doubt if he will ever be able to 
repay it, save by thanks.” 

“Never mind,” said Jack, “that’s sufficient 
forme. Idonotask more. Indeed I have not 
yet earned them. Your condition excites my 
sympathy, and your objects my deter- 
mination to aid you to obtain them. Sit 
down there under the hedge, and I will see if I 
eannot induce this waggoner to convey you to 
the metropolis.” 

The youth shook his head. 

“tt would be useless, sir. You would only 
meet with insult or outrage at his hands,’’ said 


Blackthorn. 
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“T have little fear of that,” said Jack, with a 


smile, which his mask hid from the other. 

“Do not try, sir, for I-am powerless to aid 
you should the ruffian assault you, as he did me,” 
said the youth. 

“ He will not dare attempt such a course with 
me ; for, thank heaven! I have sufficient strength 
to protect myself. Do as I request you, and rest’ 
assured I will induce the man to turn his team 
back to pick you up.” 

The youth obeyed, but shook his head, doubt- 
ingly, as he did so; and Jack, gathering the folds 
of his cloak around him, sped away along the 
road after the waggon. o 

The slow pace at which it went rendered it an. 
easy task for Jack to come up with it, which he 
soon did. 

Roger Stokes had resumed his whistling, and 
with his eyes fixed upon his shadow on the 
ground before him, he neither heard nor saw 
the approach of our hero, who, gliding up 
behind the lumbering vehicle, seized the tail- 
board with one hand, while with the other he 
parted the thick canvas awning, so as to admit 
the passage of his body into the vehicle. 

The next moment he had sprung lightly up, 
and dropped in upon the loose straw that covered 
the floor of the waggon. ~ “’ 

- As he alighted, however, his foot rested upon 
the large, brown hand of the slumbering youth 
inside, who, with a howl of pain, started up, 
awake, into a sitting position. a 

But no higher could he rise. . 

The dim light of the lantern played upon the 
form and mask of Jack, and the yokel’s jaw 
dropped in utter terror and dismay, and he sat 
glaring at our hero, with his large goggle eyes, 
like one bereft of reason. ~~ ) «© 

Jack looked down upon him for some moments 
in silence. Then, seating himself upon a large 
hamper, right before the youth, he said, ina 
deep, hollow voice— ~~" -* vag 

** You’re a nice-looking youth, but if you open 
your mouth much wider, your head will drop 
off.’ ; ’ ss £% ef 
“Eh! he! he!’ shuddered the boy. “Ye be 
the devil !” 

“So you know me, do you?” said Jack, 
“‘then the best thing you can do is to be silent, 
or 9 Ss sit P / 


. 





Jack did not finish the sentence, for the 
alarmed youth, springing to his feet, made a 
bolt at the parted canvas'at the back of the 
waggon, and, tumbling over the tailboard of the 
waggon, ran away down the road, shrieking 
loudly— st 

“The devil !—oh! the devil!” 





CHAPTER LXXXIIL. 


JACK ALARMS THE WAGGONER, AND COMPELS ‘HIM 
TO DO THROUGH FEAR WHAT HE REFUSED BY 
ENTREATY. 


«I'ux boy’s cries, ringing out loudly on the night 
air, alarmed the driver of the team, and the 


whistle of that worthy was instantly hushed as — 


he started round to see the boy fleeing down 
the road at a speed he never could have given 
him credit for, and which, in fact, he would 
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not have believed possible had he not observed | matter with ye? Come back, I say,“or I'll 
it with his own eyes. horsewhip thee.” 

“Dang it! what be up now?” he exclaimed,; The horses certainly obeyed his orders,” and 
scratching his head, and looking with a puzzled} came to an instant standstill, but Jem either 
expression after the retreating figure of the did not or would iiot heed his words, but 
youth, whose fears led him to place as great a| continued his flight till a turn in the road 
distance as possible in the smallest space of | shut him from his companion’s sight. 
time between his ungainly form and the lum-| “ What be the meaning of this?’’ muttered 
bering vehicle. ‘Wey! wey! Jem! Jem! Roger. “Has thedang boy gone mad? Why, I 
Where the devil be ye going to? What bethe| thought he be snoozing sound enough in the 


3] 
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It be arum go; but I'll tan his hide 


waggon., 
rascal ! 


for him when he comes back, the dang 
I will.” 

By the time he had uttered this, and the 
horses had come to a quiet stand, Roger Stokes 
stood by the tailboard of the vehicle, and 
casting his eyes upon the canvas that fell from 
broad hoops to the panelling of the waggon, 
he staggered back as if he had been shot, for| 
there, peering from the opening in the centre of 
the covering, was a hideous face, on which the 
bright moonbeams played. ‘ 

Roger Stokes was a man possessing great 
physical strength and power, and no ordinary 
amount of brute courage, but the sight of the 
hideous mask, lit up in the pale, spectral light 
of the moon, drove the very blood from his 
heart, and, for a time, completely deprived him 
of all power to speak or act. 

Jack enjoyed his terror for some few seconds, 
then, extending his claw-gloved hand towards 
him, he said— 

“ Roger Stokes!” 

At the mention of his name the man stag- 
gered still further back, and, if possible, his 
terror increased. | 

Surely, thought the countryman, he must be 
some supernatural being, or how could he know 
his name ? 

Jack had learned it from the sickly youth, 
who had learned it from the waggoner himself 
in their conversation. 

His hand shook so that he could scarce hold 
the whip, his knees knocked together, and his 
teeth chattered loudly. 

“Roger Stokes!” said Jack again. 

But Roger Stokes could not answer. 

He could only look with a fascinated yet fright- 
ened stare upon the face in the centre of the 
canvas. 

** Come here,” said Jack. 

Roger obeyed, by retreating still further ; and 
the clattering of his large teeth rang out clear 
and loud on the night air. f 

“‘And this is the fellow,’ thought ~Jackk, 
“whom the poor young man dreaded would 
assault me. Why he hasn’t the courage to 
raise his hand.” 7 

_Flinging the canvas back, Jack made a pre- 
tence of leaping from the waggon. 

This action had the effect of arousing Roger. 

He uttered a whining cry and essayed to fly, 
but his limbs refusing %o carry him a single 
step, a deep groan escaped him, and he sank 
down upon his knees in abject terror. 

Jack saw that he would have little difficulty 
in doing as he liked with the countryman, but 
he resolved to make the fellow believe that 
he was certainly not a human being he had to 
deal with. 

“ Roger Stokes,’’ he said again, looking down 
with contempt upon the affrighted wretch, “ you 
are a callous-hearted scoundrel.” 

A groan from Roger’s throat followed this 
remark, and a supplicating look from Roger’s 
eyes was fixed, pleadingly, on Jack’s mask. 

“Yes, Roger, you are a hard-hearted, un- 
feeling rascal. Well fed, healthy, and strong, 
you ought to feel pity for the weak and hungry ; 
but instead of so doing you insult the wretched 
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and assault with your brute strength the 
powerless and careworn wretch who asks aid 
at your hands. Roger Stokes, you are no 
longer fit to live ; you must give place to better 
and more feelmg men. You must come with 
me,”’ 

Again Jack pretended to get out of the 
waggon. 

‘“No—no—no!”’ cried Roger, fear lending 
him strength now, and leaping to his feet as if 
the point of a sword had been applied to his 
back. 

“ You must come. 
earth, 
where.” 

And Jack pointed downwards as he spoke. 

“Oh lor’! oh lor’! groaned Roger. “ What 
shall I do to be saved?” 

“Saved?” said Jack. “ Why, you are worth- 
ess.”’ | se 
“Oh no, doant’e say that, measter devil— 
doant’e say that. I bean’ta bad man. It be 

some mistake—some mistake.” 

‘““T never make mistakes,” said Jack. “ I say 
you are a cruel, unfeeling rascal, who can 
refuse to a poor, weak, half-starved fellow- 
creature a lift over the road he is powerless 
to travel from -illnmess and want. So no more 
words. Better men must take your place here, 
and you must come with me.”’ 

So saying, Jack .sprang out of the waggon, 
and alighted right before the terrified waggoner, 
who, with a shriek, tottered back several paces 
along the hard and dusty road. 

Another spring, and Jack was by his side, 
and his hand on the other’s arm. 
“Murder! murder! Oh, lor’! oh, lor’!” 

cried the man. “Do—oan’t! Oh, doan’t!” 

‘‘ Why should I spare you, Roger Stokes ?”’ 
said Jack: 7 

“I—I thought he was a thief,’ said the 
man. ‘‘ My waggon’s been robbed afore, and 
my measter’s made me pay for it. I thought 
he would have robbed me, upon my soul I 
did! or I’d have given him a lift. I bean’ta 
hard-hearted man, sir.’’ ' 

“Well, hark you. The lad lies down the 
road on the spot where you threw him—a 
cowardly act for a powerful man like you. Go 
back with your team and pick him up, if you 
would escape me. Carry him to London in 
your waggon.” eta, 

‘* Yes—yes. I will—I will,” said Stokes, 
quickly. . 
“And hark you! Hurry on your horses, 

for he is anxious to get to the metropolis.” 

“ T will.” 

“Pick up your whip, then, and do my 
bidding, or it will be the worse for you,” said 
Jack, pointing to the whip which had fallen 
from the man’s neryeless grasp. 

“Pll do as you wish, so as you don’t interfere 
with I,” said the man, as he raised his whip 
from the dust. 

“You must,” said Jack. ‘ And what’s more, 
T intend to see it done. So go to your horses.” 

The waggoner obeyed, walking backwards, 
so as to keep his face to Jack, whom he feared’ 
would pounce upon him. ) 

Roger turned the animals, and as the lum 


You are not fit for this 
You must go with me—you know 
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bering vehicle swung round on its heavy wheels, 
our hero vaulted lightly and unseen again in at 
the back of the vehicle, and suffered the can- 


* No, it’s not all. 
*¢ More ?” 
“Yes.” 


You did more,” said Jack. 


~~ 


——$— 


vas to fall into its place. 
Roger looked about for the cloaked ficure, 


“ What more ?” | 
‘You insulted aud assaulted the poor fellow 


and seemed as much surprised as gratified to} who wished you to let him ride.” 


discover it had gone, 
But whither ? . 
That puzzled him. 


either side, and finally drew a long breath of 
relief, and muttered— 

“Gone! oh, lor’! Gone! It was horrible. 
And I won't drive the waggon no more—no, 
not if measter give I another shilling a-week to 
do it. It must have been the devil himself, for 
he knowed my name, and all about I. I wish I 
hadn’t have seen him, for he’s give 1a shock I 
shan’t get over for some time to come, and Jem, 
too. I wish the boy were here now, for I’m 
blowed if I don’t feel skeered being all alone.” - 

Jack, who had passed along the waggon and 


out at the front of it, now dropped down on to | 


the back of the shaft-horse. 

“Tm with you, Roger,” he exclaimed. “ You 
are not all alone.” 

Roger turned round, and a cold perspiration 
broke from every pore. 

He felt he must say something, so, with an 
effort, he exclaimed, in tremulous tones — 

“T thought you'd gone, sir.” : 

“Oh, no. I wish to enjoy the cool, night air 
for a short time.”’ 

“Tt’s very warm down where you live, sir, 
ain't it?” said Roger, feeling that he must 
speak, 

“Well, rather,” said Jack, “seeing that I 
never allow the fire to be put out for a moment. 
But you'll know all about it one of these days. 
You can bear the heat pretty well, I should 
think, Roger Stokes.” 

‘Oh, lor?! no, sir,’ stammered Roger. “I 
can’t bear the heat at all.” 

“Well, that’s unfortunate, Roger.” 

“Unfortunate, sir ?” 

‘‘ Yes, because you will feel it more than you 
might do if you could well bear heat at all 
times,”’ said Jack, slyly. 

“T hope I'll never have to bear it,” said 
Roger. 

““T daresay you do.” 

“T do, indeed. And I mean to be a good and 
kind-hearted man, so as I shan’t,” said Roger. 

“ You'll have to alter very much, then, Roger,” 
said Jack, “and not refuse a lift to the footsore 
and weary.” 

“Tt bean’t my fault.” 

‘“* Whose, then ?” 

“ Measter’s.”’ 

“‘ How’s that 1” 

“He told I never to let anyone get into the 
waggon and ride,”’ said Roger. 

“ He told you not to?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Why ” 

«“ Because it was robbed once,’ said the man. 
“And if he knowed I did it he’d give I the 
sack.” | 

“So you only obeyed his orders ?” 

“ That be all.” 


‘He were cheeky.” 


“He was weak, and you werestrong. Your 


\Insulting words and tones naturally caused him 
He looked about and down the road, and on/| to retort warmly. 


Roger, take my advice, and 
always keep a civil tongue in your head. If 
you won’t aid, don’t insult; for greater pain 
is often inflicted by the tongue than by the fist ; 
and always be sure you are right, before you 
accuse another.” 

Roger, trembling and ashamed, walked on at 
the head of the centre horse, and Jem said no 
more, but sat astride the shaft-horse, shaking 
the animal’s mane. 

In this way they kept along the road for 
some distance, when Jem sprang from the 
shadow of a hedge to Roger’s side, exclaiming— 

“Oh, Roger! -oh, Roger! Where are you 
going? Did you see him? It was the devil. 
He’s burned a great hole in my hand, and if I 
hadn’t have run he’d have took me away—lI 
know he would. Oh! what have you come 
back for ?” 

eebtushy 4? 


whispered Roger. “ Doant — 


| doant ! ” 


“‘T tell you it was the devil that made me 
jump out of the waggon. Oh, dear! is he in 
it now ?” 

And the lad seemed ready to start off again, 
if his question was answered in the affirmative. 
~ “Ton’t talk like that, Isay. You'll offend 
him,” said Roger, still in a whisper. 

‘“‘ Ts he inside ?” 

ENO sa 

““Wherethen? Has he gone?” 

SENOS 

“Where is he? Oh, tell us. 
frightened,” cried the boy, quickly. 

Roger nodded his head backwards. 

The, boy looked behind him. 

‘“T don’t see him,” he said. 

“On the shaft horse.” 

_Jem looked again, but saw nothing on the 
animal indicated that was at all unusual. 

‘No he ain't.” 

Roger looked over his shoulder at this, and, 
to his great surprise and relief, discovered Jack 
had vacated his seat. 

“ He’s in the waggon, then,” whispered 
Roger. 

The boy was about to dart off, when the 
waggoner seized his arm. 

“Stop! stop !” 

“1 can’t. Let me go.” 

“Don’t leave me,” said Roger. ‘‘ Don’t, Jem— 
don’t, there’s a good boy. If he wants you, he'll 
have you, wherever you are; and it will only 
make him vexed. Do stop, there’s a,good boy 
—do stop, now.’ - 

The Jad’s teeth chattered as he looked back 
again at the canvas-covered vehicle. 

“Where are you going, Roger? What did 
you turn.back for? -Wouldn’t he let you go 
to Lunnon ?” 

“No.” 


I’m so 
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Oh, lor’! ” 

“He made me turn back to pick up a chap I 
wouldn’t let ride. But he won’t hurt us if we 
do.as he wants us to,” said Roger. 

“Oh! Iwon’t come with the waggon again—I 
won't,” said Jem. ~ 

“No more will I. 
he’ll hear you.” 

“Tm not deaf, my friends.” 

Both boy and man uttered a loud ery, and 
turned quickly. 

There stood Jadk behind them. 

The boy sprang to the hedge, and Roger stag- 
sered along till his horse’s head would not allow 
him to go further. ; 

‘‘Come, urge your team to a quicker speed,” 
said Jack; ‘‘for I must see this unfortunate 
youth sately ensconced in your vehicle before 
we part.” 

The waggoner urged on his horses, and the 
rumbling vehicle went along quickly, rolling 
and jolting loudly in its course. 

Jack kept a look-out for the young man, and, 
in a short time, he perceived his attenuated 
form reclining in a sitting position against the 
hedge. . 

“ Halt!” said Jack. 

The waggoner brought his team to a stand 
right opposite the young man. 

“Look at him,” said Jack. ‘‘ Are you not 
ashamed to possess the heart that could refuse 
assistance to one so ill and wretched ? Does not 
your conscience smite you for using violence to 
one so powerless to defend himself? For 
shame! If you would atone for your utter 
want of feeling, raise him gently and lay him 
tenderly in your waggon, lelp him on his 
road, and freely extend to him all the aid in 
your power when he reaches the metropolis ; 
and, above all, remember, that dark clouds at 
limes obscure the brighter skies—affluence 
smiles to penury—health gives place to disease 
—plenty, to want. Your turn may come some 
day to need assistance such as he does now. 
Turn not, then, from another, when it is in your 
power to aid him, lest he, in time, turn upon 
you. A kind word and a good act cost nothing, 
whilst it gratifies the heart with the knowledge 
that it has done right. Now, lift him up.” 

The boy let down the tailboard of the 
waggon, and Roger, taking up the youth in 
his strong arms, laid him gently on the straw. 

In a minute more the heads of the team 
were turned towards London, and the yokels 
looked round for Jack, but he was nowhere to 
be seen. 


But don’t talk so loud, or 








CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
THE DYING WOMAN—THE CONFESSION. 


In a wretched apartment of a wretched-looking 
house, situated im a narrow court in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Giles’s, upon a wretched pallet 


in one corner, reclined the attenuated form of a) must—I will, 


woman of about fifty years of age. 


through the dirty panes of glass in the small 
window, revealed the miserable objects scattered 
about the apartment, 

Three old rush-bot tomed chairs, a small deal 


The dim morning light, as it foreed its way 





table, a broken washstand and a small box was 
all the room contained, save the thin, small flock 
bed which rested on the floor, and on which the 
woman reclined, covered by an old blanket and 
dirty patchwork quilt. 

The head of the suffermg woman lay almost 
flat with the bed, for a thin bolster alone propped 
it up. Her scant grey locks fell over a face 
pinched with long want and suffering, and an 
almost fleshless arm lay upon the coverlid, while 
her lustreless eyes were fixed, with a longing 
stare, upon the door of the apartment. 

“ Another night has gone,” she said, “and yet 
he comes not. 
No—no. I can’t leave this world till he comes, 
and I tell him all,—how I have deceived him— 
how I have wronged him and his sister. Will 
he curse me, or will he forgive me? No, I dare 


not hope it. But why does he not come—why 


does he stay, and he knows I am dying? Oh, 
God! let me live till he comes; let me make 
atonement for my great sin ; then—then, with 
his bitterest, direst curses ringing in mine ears, 
I can go from this world happy. Happy, did J 
say ? Happy? Ha! ha! ha! I have not known 
happiness for years, long, long years, Never 
shall, never shall! for after death comes punish- 
ment, as if I had not suffered enough in this 
world for what I have done! But let me not 
think of that now. Let me only think of him 
and his sister. Would I knew where she was! 


whether she be living or dead. Will he never 


come—never! and the secret die with me, and 
that villain still possess his wealth? No, no. 
Great God! save me till he come—for he will 
come yet—he will come!” 

The head which had been raised, while she 
thus muttered in low, weak tones, fell back on 
the low pillow, and the lids dropped over the 
lustreless eyes, while a spasm seemed to shoot 
through her frame, and a look of intense pain 
crowned her features, 

For a time she appeared to slumber, then up 
she sprang, wildly, in the bed, and clasping her 
thin hands together, rocked her body to and fro. 

‘Richard! Richard! will you never come? 
Oh! will you never come? And shall the un- 
grateful libertine still keep from you your 
wealth and station? Oh! how quickly the 


hours roll away ! Three days gone—three! and 


yet he does not hurry to my bedside. Fool! he 
knows not what I have to tell him. No, no, I 
will not call him fool — poor, deceived boy! 
ae can detain him—what can keep him from 
me 
mother. He must be ill, or he would have been 
here long ere this. I cannot last much longer. 
Death’s icy fingers are upon my brow, and I 
am going fast—fast—to answer for my great and 
wicked sin. Oh! how I tremble lest he 
come too late. I had died ere now, had he been 
here. But can I hold out much longer? Can I 
battle longer with the grim phantom ?, But 1 
He-shall know all—all !” 

Exhausted, she again sank back in the bed, 
and the hollow cough that shook the clothes 
above her form spoke but too plainly how near 
she was to the grave, 

But the sun-ray that stole in at the top pane 
of the window crept down to the second square 


Must I die without seeing him ? — 


He loves me as if I were indeed his ~ 
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of dirty glass, and still the 
closed on which the dull eye of the woman was 
fixed with an anxious gaze. 

“Not yet—not yet ; and still the sands run 
quickly out,” she said. “And my eyes grow 
more dim, and my pulse more feeble. Not yet 
—not yet!” 

Lower and lower down the window crept the 
sun-ray, and over the carpetless floor of the 
apartment towards the bed, and finally rested 
upon the white face of the sufferer, who, by an 
effort, rolled her head back upon the. bolster to 
avoid it, for it dazzled her vision as she gazed 
at the door. 

“Nine o’clock,” she said. “Yes, ‘tis nine 
o'clock. That streak of light has been my only 
time-piece for years, and never yet deceived me. 
It has reached the mark on the wall, and it is 
nine o'clock ; and still the boy does not come— 
still he does not come. Yesterday I thought 
when the ray of light rested where it does now 
I should have relieved my overburdened heart, 
aud have taken my departure from this cold, 
cruel world. But I am deceived. Alas! how 
have I been deceived for years! But I am past 
deceiving now. The grave will not deceive me. 
Oh! no—no! Oh, no! I am hurrying to it. 
Oh that he would come !—ere its portals open to 
recelve me—ere it is too late for him to learn 
the truth so long hidden from him—ere it is too 
late to atone for the terrible wrong I have done 
him—ere I can unfold to him my own wicked- 
ness, and the bright future that must open upon 
hin! The light creeps up the wall, the 
moments fly swiftly by, death draws nearer and 
nearer this wretched pallet, and yet he comes 
not—he comes not !” 

And the woman sighed heavily. 

Hark! there is a tottering footstep on the 
stairs. 

It reaches the invalid’s ears, 

The woman summoned all her strength, and 
raised herself upon her sharp elbows in the bed. 

The lids are extended wide open, and the 
lustreless eyes start forward as she fixes them 
with intense anxiety upon the panels of the 
door. 

Her breath came in short gasps, and her 
haggard face lightens up with the momentary 
excitement of hope. 

Up comes the step. 

The footfall is louder as it nears the room. 

It pauses on the landing before the door. A 
hand is run over the panels, and the woman, 
claspiug her hands together, shouts in her weak 
tones— 

“Richard! Richard! My boy! my boy!” 

The excitement is too much for her weakened 
_ frame, and with a sob she sinks back upon the 
pillow as the door is flung open, and a young 
man staggers into the room. 

His face was pale as that of her who lay, with 
clasped hands and closed eyes, on that wretched 
pallet ; his eyes and cheeks were as sunken, and 
his lips as thin and white. 

Illness, want, and misery were stamped there ; 
and the woman, as she opened her eyes and 
looked towards him, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and pain. 





door remained | 
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The young man staggered forward towards 
the wretched bed, and dropped on one knee 
beside it, exclaiming— ? 

“Great heaven! Mother ! isit thus I find you? 
Alone, ill, and in want? Fate has indeed 
been cruel to us both—very cruel.” 

He pressed her shrivelled hand in his, and, 
placing one arm beneath her head, raised her 
tenderly up, and gazed with a look of anguish in 
her wan face. 

‘€ Mother,” he said, ‘I could not reach your 
side earlier. I started the instant I re- 
ceived news of your illness. I had no money for 
conveyance, and had to walk nearly the whole 
way. Oh! what a thing it is to be poor, espe- 
cially at a time like this, when you want so 
much!” 

““T want nothing now, Richard, that you are 
here,” she replied, looking from under her half- 
closed lids into his face. ‘*‘The wish to see you 
ere I died has alone kept me clinging to life. 
Thank God you have come! and the last prayer 
of the guilty, dying woman has been granted.” 

“ Guilty, mother ?” cried the youth. 

“Ay, boy. Guilty—very guilty.” 

“Of what? Towards whom ?” 

“Towards you and ””—— 

“Me, mother ?” 

“Ay. But call me not mother, Richard ; 
call me not by that endearing name,” cried the 
woman, in a low, yet impassioned tone. 

“Not call you mother!” said the youth, 
gazing upon her in surprise. 

‘* No, boy —no.” 

‘“‘ Wherefore not? You have ever been to 
me a kind and tender parent.” 

And as he spoke he bent his head down and 
kissed the pale, thin cheek. 

“ Because, Richard” — and her voice was 
husky with emotion—“ because, boy, that title 
belonged to another. Iam not your mother.” 

The youth sprang to his feet. 

His pale cheeks became bloodless white, and 
his lips quivered. 

For a moment he stood gazing upon the form 
which, losing his support, had again sank back ; 
then, in a whisper, he hissed, rather than 
spoke— 

““ Not—my—mother ! ”’ 

“ No, Richard. One who is now an angel in 
heaven gave you being. J am but the guilty 
wretch who substituted my own babe for hers— 
who robbed you of your birthright, that a villain 
might enjoy it.” 

‘ Mother, mother! you are raving ! Youknow 
not what you say. Your mind wanders. Want 
and misery have brought you to this. I will go 
for a doctor, who will give you something to 
calm your mind and cool your burning brain.” 

And he hastily picked up the hat he had flung 
from his head on entering the apartment. 

Hold! Richard !’’ cried the woman. ‘“ No 
earthly aid can save me now. Death has set 
his seal upon me, and the unknown world opens 
before me. Stay, I say ! for I have not long to 
live. But in the moments there are yet allotted 
to me, I have an act of justice to perform—a 
reparation to make. Come, kneel beside me ; for 
my yoice is weak, and my tones must reach 

' 





your ears. Then, when I have told you all, curse 
me, and let me die.” 

“Curse you, mother? Oh, never, never!” 
erjed the youth, as he flung his hat on the little 
deal table, and sank on his knees beside the bed 
once more. 

“Now, give me your hand, Richard,” she said, 
‘‘and bend your ear down to my lips.” 

“Let me raise you up, mother ?” 

She smiled her assent, and the young man 
raised her into a sitting position, and supported 
her with his arm. 

“Now, listen; for these are the last words I 
shall speak—words of shame to me—ay, bitter, 
bitter shame ! ” 

She paused, and pointed to the table on which 
a yellow jug stood, and motioned him to reach it. 

He did so, and held it to her lips. 

“Water!” he said. ‘Oh! would it were 
wine !” 

““No matter now,” she said. ‘‘Wine and 
water will soon be alike to me. Are you 
listening ?” | 

** Yes, mother.”’ 

“You will never call me that name again. 
Boy, how old are you?” she added, quickly. 

‘* Twenty-one,” was the reply. 

“Twenty-one. Ay, so you have been led to 
believe, and so have others ; for you were ever 
an effeminate child, and looked not so old as you 
are. Richard, you are twenty-four—yes, twenty- 
four. I cannot mistake, for I have never for- 
gotten—not for a moment—when you were born. 
Oh ! too well, even now, do I remember that 
fatal month! I was a’pretty young woman 
then! so pretty that months before I excited the 
notice of the rich and handsome Sir Giles 
Clavering. I was flattered by his attentions, 
made vain by his notice ; and, in an evil hour, I 
fell a victim to his wiles. J had flattered myself 
that the poor servitor would become his wife. 
But alas ! how soon was the dream dispelled ! 
for in less than a month he married another— 
a beautiful, accomplished lady, moving in his 
own sphere. Bitter was my disappointment! 
overpowering my grief! But my love for him 
was strong as ever. But it was’ gall and worm- 
wood to my proud soul to feel that another’s off- 
spring would inherit the broad lands I had 
fondly hoped one day would be the property of 
mine.” 

She paused, and then continued— 

“But I must be brief, for the moments fly, 
and my soul pants to leave its earthly tenement. 
Time went on, and wife and mistress gave 
birth, on the same day, each, to a son. As I 
pressed my little one to my bosom, and im- 
pressed a mother’s kiss upon its brow, some- 
thing whispered to me that I should yet see my 
babe the inheritor of its father’s wealth. From 
that moment I planned and plotted, matured 
my schemes, which the devil himself must have 
aided me to carry out successfully. Are you 
listening ?” 
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infant was placed in her arms; And never | 
shall I forget the loving way in which she ever 
gazed upon it. But, Richard, that babe was 
not hers—it was mine. I had vowed it should 
inherit its father’s wealth, and changed them—I 
taking the real heir to my bosom, she clasping 
to hers the offspring of sin and shame. Three 
years passed on, and the deceit was never. dis- 
covered, and then a daughter was born to Sir 
Giles. Day by day he became more cool 
towards me, and though he never suffered me 
to want, he turned his back at last upon me. 
Whether shame at his own conduct prompted 
this, or a dislike to me, I know not. But it 
made me mad! and I vowed to embitter his — 
happiness as he had embittered mine. One 
night his baby girl was stolen from its little cot, 
and he never saw her more.” 

“By whom?” asked the young man, his lips 
quivering as he spoke. 

“By me. But I did not harm her, as you 
know. Together we lived in peace and content 
for years, till want and suffering drove her 
from me to seek bread by her needle. ‘Then the 
boy went miles away to work, and I was left 
alone. In my solitude I reviewed my past life, 
and regret stole into my heart. Sir Giles died 
a few years after his wife, and I was again 
happy for a time in the knowledge that, after 
all, my boy came in for his wealth. But I had 
grown poor, and needed assistance. I sought 
it at his hands, and he spurned me, called me 
liar, impostor, and had me hurled from his door. 
It was but a just reward’ for my sins; but as I 
had raised him up, I resolved to hurl him down, 
and do justice at last to you, my poor, kind 
Richard. Curse me, if you will ; but I could 
not die without divulging the truth. You are 
Sir Richard Clavering, and the libertine who 
enjoys the title is the offspring of my illicit 
love!” : 

“Ts this—can this be true ?” gasped the young 
man. 

‘‘As true as heaven! As true as the grave 
now waits to receive my body, and hide for ever 
a guilty, heart-broken wretch.” 

“But I never can claim my right. The 
libertine known as Sir Richard Clavering is” —— 

“Dead!” exclaimed a voice behind them. 
And, looking up, both beheld a tall, cloaked 
figure in the doorway. . 

“That voice!*’ eried the woman. “That 
voice is—is ’’—— 

“Spring-heeled Jack’s!” said our hero, ad- 
vancing into the room. | 

The woman fell back, and, pointing to the box 
we have mentioned, gasped— | 

“There, in that box, are the proofs of my 
crime and your birth. Secure them. My boy 
dead, your claim cannot be disputed by him. 
When—how did he die? Where did he die?” 

‘In Newgate,’ said Jack. % 

“My sins have found me out,” gasped the 
woman. ‘‘I am justly punished. Curse me, 


“Yes!” gasped the young man in a choking | boy! Curse—eur ”—— 


tone. 

“The young wife, less fortunate than I, was 
seized with a fever, and great were the fears 
entertained for her life for more than a month, 
Consequently, her babe had to be taken from 
her. hen she-recovered, and asked for it, an 


—— 


Her lips moved for an instant, and then were 
still—and Jack and Richard gazed upon a 
corpse, 
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Having reached the centre of the road, the 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THE DRUNKEN 


watchman steadied himself, and, looking up at 
the wrong window, exclaimed— 
‘‘Come down here, and I'll take you up. 


; What do you mean by interfering with me in 
“Past twelve o’clock, and a moonlight night!” | the execution of my duty ? Call me a liar, will 


Such were the words which emanated from | you? tell me I’m drunk! I'll lock you up, you 
the mouth of a tall man, about fifty years of| scoundrel, for disturbing the peace of the neigh- 


WATCHMAN, AND HOW JACK — 
SERVED HIM. 


age, attired in a great coat, ornamented with | bourhood. Hallo! Where the devil has he gone ? . 


large pearl buttons, and a short cape, knee-| Ain’t that the window ? Why, there’s nobody 
breeches, striped worsted hose, and shoes| there. Nevermind, I’ll be even with him, that’s 
fastened by strap and buckle. A billy-coclk hat) all. Burns a rushlight, does he? Whatright has 
graced his head, which was fast becoming bald |anybody to havea light but me. Lights ought 
on the top, and in his left hand he held a) not to be allowed at night, for fear of setting the 
lantern, which he swung to and fro, as if to| house on fire. No one ought to have a light but 
keep time with the words he uttered. 


His gait was far from steady, and instead of 


walking in a straight line, he swerved from side lantern, by jingo! 


to side of the pathway, and occasionally striking 
the toe of his shoe against a stone, uttered an 
exclamation, and ran on two or three steps m a 
stooping position. 

“Past twelve 
night!” 

In this he was wrong, for the hour of three 
had struck, and a drizzling rain-was falling—a 
rain which the sensible costume of the watch- 
man could well bid defiance to, but which, fall- 
ing upon the garments as worn in the present 
day, would have’ penetrated them in a very 
short space of time. 

Not a star was visible—thick black clouds 
hung overhead ; and, as for the moon, if it shone 
at all, it was only in the confused imagination 
of the guardian of the night. 

The light of the lantern flashed its rays in his 
eyes as he staggered along, with his head bent 
low; and this circumstance might have led 
him to believe that it was the moon’s beams 
which lit up his sleepy face. 

““ What’s the time, watchman ?” suddenly ex- 
claimed a voice above him, as a night-capped 
head protruded from an open window of the 
second storey of the house he was passing. 
“What's the time ?” 

The watchman looked up, but in the opposite 
direction to that where his questioner awaited an 
answer, and replied— . 

“ Past twelve o'clock, and a moonlight 
night ! ” 

“Zounds! What are you talking about? 
It’s pouring of rain, and black as pitch.” 

“ Bh?—eh ?—what!” cried the watchman, 
holding his head back, and, losing his balance, 
rolling against the wall of the house. “ Rain! 
Black as pitch! Why, so it does rain, I de- 
clare; but the moon is shining as bright as 
day.” 

i I tell you what, old Kimber, you’re drunk!” 
exclaimed the man, putting his night-capped 
head still further out of the window. ‘ You're 
a pretty watchman, ain’t you? My wife says 
it’s past three, and she stuck a pin in the rush- 
light, so she knows the time. You're drunk, 
I say, and ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Down went. the window with a bang, as 
the white mystery disappeared; and Kimber 
staggered off the kerbstone, on which he had 
balanced himself a moment, into the roadway. 


o'clock, and a moonlight 





|a watchman, who knows how to take care of it. 
Eh! why there’s two lights burning in my 
Who put t’other candle 
there? I'll swear I only lit one. Somebody’s 
been playing a lark with me, while I took a nap 
in my box for five minutes. Yes, that’s it, that’s 
it! and I only wish I knew whoit was. ” 
Staggering out of the road on to the pathway 
again, he litted the lantern up, and placed the 


right forefinger on the piece of curled tin to 


open it. ; 
‘‘Wilful waste makes woeful want,’ he mut- 


tered. “I don’t want two lights to see to do ny 


duty by, so Pll blow one out.” 
He opened the door of the lantern after two or 


three ineffectual attempts, and stood looking at. 


the roll of tallow within it, in unfeigned sur- 
rise. 

“Eh! what? Why, dang me if there ain’t only 
one candlenow! Where the devil’s the other 
gone to?” 

And he looked down at his feet, to see if it 
had fallen out on his opening the lantern door. 

Of course, his search was unavailing, and he 
had to shut the lantern quickly to prevent the 
light being extinguished by the wind, which was 
blowing pretty freely, and hurling the small 
drops of rain along before it, as it swept down 
the street. 

But no sooner had Kimber closed the lantern 
than to his confused vision there again appeared 
two lights. = 

Well! this beats all I ever did see, and I’ve 
lived fifty years in the world come next Michael- 
mas,” said the man. ‘ There’s something wrong 
somewhere, to-night. The moon was shining 
splendid a minute ago, and putting the light of 
the lantern into the shade—now the lantern’s put 
the moon out—and one minute I’ve got one 
candle, and the next, two. Yes, there’s two 
lights there—nobody can say different. One 
—two—yes two, or else I am drunk.” 

He held the lantern up before his face, and 
gazed for some time upon the glass, a pro- 
ceeding which eventually caused his eyes to fill 
with water. 

Raising his hand to his right eye, which natu- 
rally closed as that member approached it, 
when lo! there appeared but one light again in 
the lantern. 

The hand was dropped, the closed eye opened 
wide, and again two lights appeared, burning 
brilliantly. . 

Kimber became more and more confused, if 
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not positively alarmed. Here was a phenomenon, 
for which he could not account. 

Again he placed his hand to his eye—only one 
light—removed it, and two were visible. 

He shifted his lantern into his right hand, and 
placed the left to his right eye, and the same 
effect as before was apparent. 

He placed the lantern on the ground at his 
feet, and leaning his back against the front of 
one of the houses, dived his hands into the capa- 
cious pockets of his great coat, and shook his 
head ominously. 

** T won’t touch the darned thing agin, and yet 
it’s the best lantern I ever had. There’s some- 
thing queer about it, or—--No, no, [ know what it 
is now—Il’m drunk, to acertainty, and see double. 
Yes, that’s it! and I suppose I may as well own 
to it. It was the hot rum-and-water at the 
Feathers as did it, and I had better go back and 
have a snooze in my box till morning. Past 
twelve—damn it! Whatis the time, I wonder ? 
Oh, Kimber! Kimber! you are a pretty watch- 
man.” 

“Hi! Watch! Watch! Thieves! thieves! 
Watch !”’ shouted a female voice in the distance. 

‘“* Hallo! what’s up ?” eried Kimber, making 
a sudden dart forward, and, losing his equili- 
brium, went sprawling along the pavement. 
*T’m down, blessed if I ain’t,’’ he added, as he 
tried to grasp his lantern and regain his feet. 
‘Lord! how very slippery it is to-night. These 
paths are all on the slant, and a fellow can’t keep 
his footing.”’ 

*“ Watch!. Police!” 

“There she goes again,’’ muttered Kimber, as 
he rose, and again fell. 

‘Curse the path! I can’t standonit. Hallo! 
What’s the matter ? ” 

“Who calls?) Where are you ?”’ 

“Thieves! Watch!» Police!” came again in 
a shrill female voice from the farther end of 
the street, and the noise of one or two windows 
hastily thrown up mingled with the sound. 

Once more Kimber was on his feet, and draw- 
ing his rattle from his coat pocket, swung it 
round and round with all his force, each turn of 
his arm threatening to hurl him on to his back. 

‘“What’s the matter, watchman? Is the 
house a-fire?’’ asked an old lady, as she pro- 
truded a red face encircled with a monstrous 
frill, over the window-sill of the house opposite 
which he stood. 

Oh, dear!” cried another. ‘ Who’s mur- 
dered ?. Anybody killed ?” 

‘ Kimber’s drunk,” said the man who had 
before asked the time, and who now again ap- 
peared at his window. ‘‘ There’s nothing the 
matter, only the watchman ought to be lugged 
to prison. He’s drunk, and don’t know what 
he’s doing.”’ 

“T'll take you up, you scamp, if you take my 
character away,” cried the watchman, angered. 

‘‘ You never had one—go home !”’ 

“Thieves! Watch! Police!” 

*€ Somebody’s calling for you down the street, 
why don’t you go, watchman ?” cried an old man 
from a neighbouring window, “ instead of annoy- 
ing people with that row.” 

‘* Mind your own business,’ 
ber, “ or I'll teach you,” 


’ 


answered Kim- 
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“Teach me! you don’t know your own,” 
retorted the man, ‘‘ and you shall be reported 
for this unseemly conduct. 

“Go to the devil!” cried Kimber, giving 
another swing to his rattle, to drown the voices 
of his questioners. i 

“Watchman,” said a tall man in a cloak, who 
had come along the street at a hurried pace, 
“you are wanted yonder. They have been 
calling for you some time.” 

‘Mind your own business,” said Kimber. 
““T know my duty.” 

“You are a saucy knave,” said the man. 
£ But, of course, if you do not choose to answer the 
call for you, it is no businessof mine.”’ And so 
saying, the man was about to turn away, when 
the old gentleman at one of the windows 
asked— 

‘‘ What is the matter, sir? That was a 
woman’s voice that called out for help, I 
think. ” | 

Wes," - 

“Ts it a robbery, sir? or is she being ill- 
used?” rs 

‘Neither, I believe. _ She has been alarmed 
by Spring-heeled Jack.” | 

“« Spring-heeled Jack !” echoed on all sides, 

“Yes. Such I have learned to he the case,” 
said the man in the cloak. 

“‘Spring-heeled Jack!” said Kimber. “T 
should like to take him. Tve been looking 
out for him for some time, and I'll have him 

et.’ ; 
a: Then why don’t you go?” 

“ What’s that to you?”’ 

“‘ T see, you are afraid of him.” 

“Me afraid ? ”’ . 

“Yes, you.” 

“ Ton’t say that again.” 

“Why not-?”’ | 

‘Because don’t. I ain’t afraid of nobody,” 
growled Kimber. ‘‘ But I’m not going to hurry 
myself for nothing. He'd be clean off before I 
got half way there. No, no, I ain’t such a fool 
as that. But let me get within arm’s reach of 
him, and I'll stop his springing and his liberty at 
the same time.” ae 
“You will, eh ?”’ 
“T will.”’ 

“You think so.”’ v > al 
“IT know so. I don’t think anything about 

He ain’t such a fool as to get too near Paul 

He'll keep away from 


it. 
Kimber, I can tell you. 
me, as far as he can.”’ 

‘Humph !” said Jack—for heit was, ‘ That’s 
your opinion, is it?” 

“To be sure it is.” 

“Well, keep it.” 

“T mean to, and keep him when I get Irold of 
him,” said Kimber. 

“Perhaps you may find your mistake out 
before long.” 

“ And perhaps I mayn’t. Let him come within 
reach of that hand, and it’s all up with him for 
some time—the vagabond !”’ 

*‘ Why don’t you go and see if you can catch 
him now ?” asked the old man. 

“ Because I don’t choose.” 

“Then, perhaps, you'll choose to take yourself 
off, and let honest people get a little sleep.” 


- 
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JACK CHASTISING THE SQUIRE. 


“T shall do as I like about that,’ said 
Kimber, “‘ and shan’t ask you what I shall do.” 

“Tt will be agood job when you are all super- 
seded by the new police, for you are a set of 
incompetent old fools, all of you,’ said the man 
at the window. 
“ll mark you for that, my boy,’’ exclaimed 
Kimber, filled’ with rage at the laugh which 
rose on every side. “Tl catch you drunk 
one of these nights, and then I’ll’’—— 
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“‘ Pick me up, eh ?”’ interrupted the man. 

“No. Ill knock you down first, and pick you 
up afterwards. I won’t forget you, see if I do.” 

“Nor I either,” muttered Jack, as he drew 
his cloak collar up over his face, and hurried 
away. You wish to have me within arms length, 
and you shall be gratified ; but I shallcertainly 
be disappointed if your boasted courage is not 
all moonshine. I should have liked to have dis- 
overed myself to him, but it would not have 
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been good policy to do so. However, he’ll know 
who I am time enough, and if I don’t prove a 
better antidote for drunkenness than all the 
seidlitz powders in London, why Spring-heeled 
Jack is no reader of human nature. 

After submitting to a good deal of chaff from 
the persons assembled at the different windows, 
Paul Kimber staggered away from the spot, 
swinging his lantern in one hand and his rattle 
in the other, lounging occasionally against the 
fronts of the houses, and slipping off the kerb 
into the roadway. 

Still, the watchman was fast recovering from 
the overpowering fumes of the liquor of which he 
had partaken a considerable quantity during the 
early portion of the night—the rain not a little 
tending to sober him. : 

But for all that, his gait was unsteady, and his 
brain confused, and the taunts he had met with 
had -not a little soured his temper, which, by 
the way, was at all times anything but a very 
pleasant one. 

So, as he strode along, he muttered maledic- 
tions and threats against those who had angered 
him, and vowed vengeance upon the heads of one 
and all who had so offended his dignity and 
jeered his courage. 

*‘T wonder who he was that dared to say I 
was afraid of Spring-heeled Jack ?’’ he muttered. 
“Me afraid 7—me, Paul Kimber, who has had 
more charges in one month than any dozen 
watchmen ina year! I wish the fellow had given 
me a chance of locking him up. I wish he had. 
Me frightened ? I'd show him, or a dozen like 
him.” 

And Paul swung his rattle over his head, and 
broucht it down upon the top of a post, while the 
cleam in his eye bespoke how much he wished 
the post had been the head of Jack. 

“Well, I'll go into my box and have a snooze,”’ 
he muttered, after he had thus given vent to his 
passion, ‘‘ and I shall be as fresh as a daisy in an 


hour. Hallo! what’s that striking?) One—two 
three—four. My eye! what a sleep [ must have 
had! Well, I’m getting sober now. I suppose 


some of those meddling fools will try to make 
some harm out of my having a drop too much; 
but war-hawks to ’em, if they do. Pll be down 
on’em like a hammer. [ll watch ’em like a cat 
does a mouse, and when [ get a chance, grab and 
off with them to the station. Let ’em try it on— 
only let ’em, and Paul Kimber won't forget 
it.” 

He had reached his box, and pulling the upper 
half of the door open, he uttered a loud cry, and 
staggered back, exclaiming— 

“ Who the devil is here ?” 

“Hallo! old fellow,” cried Jack, leaning over 
the lower part of the door. ‘‘So you have come, 
have you, at last? I’ve been waiting for you this 
half hour.” 

“Who are you?” cried Kimber, holding up 
his light, so that it came full on the mask of 
Jack, which it no sooner did than Kimber let 
fall his rattle in terror, and stood as if transfixed 
to the ground, 

“Tam the man you said you would take to 
gaol, I am Spring-heeled Jack !” 

“The devil!” cried Kimber, completely 
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sobered by his fright, and turning to flee as he 
spoke. 

Jack flung open the lower part of the door, 
and, ere the watchman had taken two steps, was 
upon him, enfolding him in his arms, and lifting 
him from his feet, carried him, resistless, into his 
box. Seating Kimber on the seat, he slammed 
the door too upon him, and then, grasping the 
sides of the box, he exerted all his strength, and 
hurled it to the ground. The wooden edifice fell 
with its door next the ground, and completely 
prevented Kimber from getting out till assistance 
should arrive, 





CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


THE COUNTRY BOY AND THE LONDON MERCHANT— 
A FORTUNE MADE—IN SEARCH OF A WIFE, 


Mr. Toxsias Bacon was a little man in stature, 
but with a great mind—that is to say, he had 
large ideas--he made large ventures, and great 
successes invariably followed. — 

He began life as a farmer’s boy; but am- 
bition had crept early into his heart, and the 
belief that one day he would bea very great 
man induced him to pack up his wardrobe and 
tramp from Devonshire to London, in search of 
the fortune he was sure was there awaiting him. 

It was a foggy November morning when he 
entered the metropolis, minus his wardrobe, 
which consisted of a striped shirt, a pair of 
knitted woollen hose, and a well-patched pair of 
leather breeches, which he had found it necessary 
to sell for money to obtain food. 

Like many others before and since his time, he 
had miscalculated the distance and time it 
would take to reach the metropolis, but although 
when he did reach it, without a coin or article 


of apparel besides what he stood in, the boy ~ 


did not become disheartened. 

He saw the vast city stretching away before 
him, and though he was unacquainted with a 
single person within it, his heart was light and 
his spirits buoyant; for surely in such a place 
there was no lack of employment for those willing 
to toil. 7 

Tobias had not started for London with the 
idea that gold was to be picked up in the streets, 
but that it must be earned by hard work—that 
he must toil, early and late, six days out of every 
seven. 

If he built castles in the air, he at least built 
them with solid materials, and he felt certain in 
his own mind they would not crumble into dust, 

Fatigued as he was, he at once set about seek- 
ing employment ; and, ere he had been in London 
three hours, obtained a situation in the ware- 
house of a large cheesemonger’s. 

This was the first step towards the possession 
of that wealth he coveted. And honest, sober 
and industrious, he rose, not only in the estima- 
tion of his employer, but, in the course of ten 
years, to the highest position in the firm. 

Few would have recognised in the gentlemanly 
manager of the extensive cheesemonger the 
rough country lad who had tramped from 
Devonshire, in search of work, ten years before ; 
and. few indeed whom fortune has fayoured 
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with smiles have so wisely appropriated her 
blessings. 
_ Tobias longed to amass money. Not that he 
might live a life of idleness and gaiety—not that 
he might hoard and gloat over it, but that he 
might possess a whole farm in his native country. 
This view he even had from the moment he 
started for London, and every penny he put by 
for this object caused him to rub his hands, and 
ee remark to himself, ‘‘ Another foot of 
land.” 
Bat although his wages were good, and his ex- 
penses moderate, after ten years’ service he had 
amassed but little towards the large amount he 
required for the fulfilment of his darling object. 
Three hundred pounds was the amount he had 
accumulated, and he wanted something like five 
thousand. 

He. knew that it was a large sum—that his 
present salary, though liberal, would never 
allow him to amass it; but he knew also that 
money makes money, and that many had made 
colossal fortunes on less than that. 

He did not, however, rush headstrong into 
speculations, but waited and watched for an 
opportunity to. enable him to invest his savings 
to good advantage. | 

This opportunity came at last, and from a 
quarter where he least expected it—from his 
own employer. 

Difficulties had arisen—creditors were pres- 
sing—the cheesemonger was in dread of a failure, 
unless he could weather the storm for another 
month, and Tobias saw a prospect of being out 
of employment. 

The affairs of his employer were known pretty 
well to himself. He knew how he stood in a 
commercial point of view, and boldly made the 
offer of his savings to ward off the threatened 
blow. 

The offer was accepted. Tobias’s employer 
weathered the storm, and Tobias himself be- 
came a partner. 

Shrewd, careful, and minutely just, every 
year the firm became larger and more pros- 
perous, until Mr. Fisk, the former employer 
but now senior partner, died, and, for a time, 
plunged the affairs into difficulties ; but Tobias 
was not long in settling all satisfactorily and 
making himself sole proprietor of the estwblish- 
ment where ounce he had been the lowest servant. 

With the business qualities he possessed, the 
dream of his boyhood was soon realised ; but he 
continued to toil on, till, at the age of fifty, he 
had amassed no less a sum than thirty thou- 
sand pounds, and finding the fatigue of the 
business too much for him, he sold the ware- 
house, and resolved to marry and purchase a 
farm. 

“ A cheesemonger can do without a wife,” he 
said to himself; “but a farmer cannot. Be- 
sides, I can well afford to keep one now.” 

We have said Tobias was a shrewd, clever, 
man—in business, he certainly was—but in love 
he was completely out of his element. 

He had made no acquaintances—had kept 
no company ; consequently, he had uo circle of 
friends among whom be could choose a partner. 
But believing that his usual good luck would 





attend him in his new pursuit, he resolved to 
visit a fashionable watering-place, and trust to 
chance for a presentation to some beauty who 
would not object to his advances. 

What if he was fifty years of age? Did he not 
possess thirty thousand pounds? And where was 
the female heart could resist that, even though 
it had only beaten for twenty or five and twenty 
years ? 

So, his mind made up, he started for Brighton 
in the height of the season—resolved to find 
some fair creature who would love him for him- 
self and his gold, ere he returned to Devonshire, 
and settled down as a gentleman farmer. 

‘‘A good wife is worth a thousand,’’ he said 
to himself, as he picked up his things for the 
journey ; ‘and that amount [ will spend in the 
search for one, and no more.” 

Poor Tobias! He was doomed now to 
learn that alla man’s shrewdness is no match 
for a woman’s cunning. He could judge the 
quality of a cheese by a glance ; but his percep- 
tion was ereatly at fault in judging of the female 
human race. At the first party he attended he 
was smitten by a lovely damsel with auburn hair, 
pale blue eyes, and rosy-tinted cheeks. Her soft 
tones thrilled his blood ; her smile made his heart 
leap within his bosom ; the touch of her hand— 
oh, ecstacy !—and she was not yet twenty. 

No sleep for Tobias that night. Through the 
long hours the face of the auburn-haired damsel 
haunted him, and he turned upon his pillow, 
unable and unwilling to shut out the bright 
vision. 

He had bribed aservant to obtain her address. 
And, when the morning was well advanced, with 
a beating heart, he made his way to the hotel, 
where she was staying with her brother, to in- 
quire after her health. 

She met him with a smile so winning, so 
charming, that he could have fallen at her feet, 
and poured out his whole soul, but that he was 
prevented by the entrance of her brother—a tall, 
gentlemanly-looking man, habited in the very 
height of fashion—who paused on the threshold 
to take a somewhat impertinent stare, through a 
gold-rimmed eye-glass, at the would-be suitor. 

“My brother—Sir Timothy Tumberlain,” said 
the young woman, ina bland tone, and with a 
bewitching smile. “‘ Mr—— Mr—-- I forget your 
name.’ 

“Bacon,” said the ex-cheesemonger, in a fal- 
tering voice. 


“ Ah! avery hoggish sortof name,” said the . 


fop, permitting the glass to drop from his eye. 
‘Nothing very aristocratic in the sound ; but 
there, we are not so proud as many in our high 
position, and, therefore, I am glad to see you, 
Mr. Hog—Bacon, I mean—excuse the mistake ; 
and am much obliged for the consideration you 
entertain for Miss Florentine’s health. <A re- 
tired merchant, I’m informed. Pray be seated 
—no ceremony—we are not proud.” 

And Sir Timothy, as he called himself, mo- 
tioned Tobias to a chair. 

“TJ am sure, sir, lam very happy to make the 
acquaintance of yourself and -charming sister,” 
said Tobias, as he fell into a seat ; “and should 
feel highly honoured by our accepting any invi- 
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tation to a party I intend giving at the hotel 
where I am staying.” 

“Oh! I shall be delighted!” cried Florentine.’ 

“Stay, Florentine,” said Timothy. ‘‘ We must 
first be assured that none but the elite will be 
present. There are so many snobs in Brighton 
at this season, who palm themselves off as mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, that we cannot be too 
careful. Does Lord Dunfred honour you with 
his company, or Lady Ticklem, or ’’—— 

“Neither, sir. In fact, my whole life has been 
passed in business, and my acquaintance is very 
small,” interrupted Tobias, blushing. “ But I 
hope to have the honour of knowing both tne 
persons you mention. Perhaps you would be 
kind enough to bring them with you?” 

‘‘ Ah! well. Lord Dunfred is a good fellow, 
and—eh, Florentine, what do you say ?” 

“Oh! I should be delighted to meet his lord- 


ship at our new acquaintance’s,” was the quick 


reply. 


The eyes of Tobias fell, and his chest rose, 
while a change came over his features that were 
not lost on the two—a change which both in- 
stantly divined the cause of. 


A quick glance passed beiween the pretended | 


brother and sister. ‘: 

“Ah! talking of his lordship, Florentine, 
have you heard of the alliance he has formed 
with Lady Ticklem? The wedding is to take 
place early in the winter.” 

A deep sigh of relief broke from Tobias 
Bacon, his little form was again erect, and his 
sad expression gave place to one of unbounded 


He became every moment more and more at 
ease, and in a few moments was conversing 


without the least restraint with Florentine and | 


Timothy. 1 

At length he rose to take his departure, when 
the young swell, placing his hand upon his arm, 
remarked— | 

“Mr. Bacon, you will not leave yet, I hope. 
You are such charming company, and as I have 
an engagement with Count Flaskiwaski at three, 
and shall be compelled to leave my sister, may 
I hope that you will remain till my return in 
the evening? She is a young lady of somewhat 
nervous temperament ; and doubtless, being left 
alone, you willfavour me, I am sure, by staying.” 

“TI shall be delighted,” cried Tobias. ‘ My 
dear Sir Timothy, I shall be delighted, if—if the 
charming lady will not think me ”—— 

“Bless your soul! it will be the greatest 
pleasure in the world to her,” interrupted 
Timothy, with a quick glance at Florentine. 

‘You see, my dear sir, your presence here 
will keep her from the intrusion of a set of 
young nobodies, who are ever anxious to force 
themselves upon the notice of the aristocracy. 
There now, I shall be able to go without feeling 
any uneasiness on Ilorentine’s account. Ta, ta, 
sir, I shall return early. Be gracious to our new 
friend. 
cannot be otherwise, yours is such a noble 
nature. Ta, ta! But, bless my soul! what a 
thoughtless fellow I am, to be sure.” 

“What's the matter, Sir Timothy?” asked 
Iloveutinue, with apparent concern. 


But there, 1 need not ask you, for you | 
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- “Dear, dear! How very annoying, to be sure,” 


said Timothy, pretending to be addressing him- 
self rather than anyone else, and drawing a gold 


repeater from his pocket, and consulting its dial. 


“Tam vexed beyond measure, and such a very 


pressing engagement, too, my dear Florentine. 

But doubtless, you can help me out of my 

dilemma.” tek 
“What dilemma, Sir 


Timothy ?”’” 
Florentine. 


asked 


granted.” 


‘“‘T am well assured of that, Florentine. The 


fact is, though I ought not to tell you, I pro- 


mised to lend the count five hundred pounds 
till his return to London.” 
“Well, Sir Timothy, you can easily do that, 


or five thousand either,” said Florentine, with 
a sly wink, which was not intended for Bacon 


to see. 


“Yes, certainly ; or even double that amount ~ 


would not put me to the least inconvenience. 
But the fact is, sir, my secretary obtained my 
permission to visit the metropolis this morning, 
and I omitted to tell him to fill up a chegue 
before he went. I ama stupid fellow, for the 
count needs the money to-day.” 

“Can't you fill it up for yourself, Sir 
Timothy ? ” asked Florentine. 

‘““Yes, I could, of course. But to do so, I must 
have possession of my cheque-book, must I not? 
and that is in the keeping of my secretary.” 

“No matter. I daresay I have as much by 
me, Sir Timothy, and youare welcome to it.” 

‘““T only want it till to-morrow. He will be 
back then.’’ | 

“T'll fetch it you.” 

“Thank you. Don’t be long, for it is getting 
near the hour J promised to meet the count. 
Under ordinary circumstances, I should not 
hurry myself, but when we wish to assist a 
friend over a pecuniary difficulty, we cannot be 


too particular not to wound their sensitiveness 


by a show of delay. 
of thinking, Mr.—Mr.”’ 
-© Bacon, Sir Timothy.” 

“Yes, Bacon—wise name—somethine relish- 
ing in bacon when a fellow’s hungry. I'm very 
fond of bacon—very.”’ 

Tobias did not know whether to look pleased 
or angry. 

“Oh, don’t mind my rudeness,” said Timothy, 
“You see I always think the best way to make 
afellow feel at home is to be very free. Where 
there’s restraint, of course there is an uneom- 
fortable feeling. I have taken a fancy to you, 
and wish to make you stand on as little ceremony 
as possible with us. Oh, here she comes with 
the five hundred. Very awkward for a gentle- 
man of my position not to have such a flea-bite 
of a sum by me at any moment—is it not?. I 
must insist upon my secretary leaving my 
cheque-book where I can obtain access to it at 
any moment.” 

‘“* But, sir, as you are doubtless well known at 
your bauker’s, a written cheque would serve 
your purpose,” said Tobias. oF, 

“Well, no, it would not. 


Are you not of my way 





Pll tell you why. 


A fellow in my service once had the audacity to. 


“Tf I can aid you in any way, 
you know you have but to ask me, and it is. 
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write out a cheque for a thousand, present 
it, and obtained the money; and I gave my 
banker to understand that he was never to cash 
a written order for any amount purporting to 
come from me.” 

“ Very wise.” 

“Yes, I think so. 
sorry to trouble you.” 

“And I am sorry, Sir Timothy, that I cannot 
oblige you. I find I have only two hundred 
and thirty pounds by me, but you are welcome 
to that, my dear brother.” 

Not quite half. Well, the count must wait 
till to-morrow, that’s all, though I’m very sorry 
to disappoint him, for he’s a very worthy fellow. 
Confound that sec. of mine ; but there’s no help 
for it, so he must wait.” 

“Tem! hem!” coughed Tobias, riggling about 
on his seat in a very uneasy manner, appearing 
anxious to speak, yet fearing to do so. 

“JT beg your pardon, sir. What did you 
please to observe?” asked Florentine, suddenly 
turning to the ex-cheesemonger with an inquiring 
glance. 

“Twas about to say—that is—I hope I shall 
not offend ” 

“Oh dear, no; we are such homely people. 
Do not for a moment think you will offend me,” 
cried Florentine. ‘‘ Anything you may desire to 
say will be listened to with pleasure.” 

“Then, my dear miss—madam, I should 
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“Oh, don’t stand upon ceremony, Mr. Bacon,” 
said the girl. ‘‘ Address me as you please.” 

“Then, if I may be pardoned for such a thing, 
I should be most happy to lend Sir Timothy the 
sum he requires for his friend, till he can give 
me a cheque for the amount.” . 
My dear sir,” cried Sir Timothy, ‘‘I am 

extremely grateful for your kind offer, but really 
I could not take such a liberty.” 

“Oh, no liberty at all. I am sure I should 
be most happy—nay, feel highly honoured by 
your accepting the loan of the sum you require 
for the immediate use of your friend.” 

“Oh, Florentine! How could I accept his 
generous offer?” said Timothy, turning to his 
sister ; ‘‘ much as I should be delighted to oblige 
the count, and though only required for so short 
a time, yet I cannot be so familiar —so ”-—— 

“Sir Timothy, you begged I would stand on 
no ceremony with you, and I hope you will 
stand on none with me. You are unable to get 
at your cheque-book. I have mine in my 
pocket. I beg you will accept a cheque for five 
hundred, which sum you can pay into my bank- 
ers on the return of your secretary. Nay, 
do not refuse me. I shall feel honoured by your 
aceeptance.”’ 

“You are so very pressing, my dear sir, that, 
much as I dislike to do so, I fear I must allow 
you to prevail upon me to accept your cheque, 
or I shall give offence. But really Lam sorry I 
mentioned the subject in your presence—such a 
slight acquaintance, too.” 

“Tut, tut,” cried Bacon, drawing his cheque- 
book from his pocket; and, taking a pen from 
an inkstand on the side table, commenced filling 
up a cheque for five hundred pounds. 


Oh, Florentine, I am so 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


TOBIAS BACON MAKES A FOOL OF HIMSELF IN MORE 
WAYS THAN ONE—THE CONFEDERATES. 


Ox Mr. Tobias Bacon ! where was that shrewd- 
ness now which had changed the poor country 
lad into the wealthy London tradesman ? 

Had a woman’s smile caused this change ? 

It must have been so, or with that perception 
of character so keenly acute hitherto you had 
not been so deceived. 

The ex-tradesman had turned his back upon: 
Timothy and Florentine while, with a shaking 
hand, he traced the words on the cheque, or he 
would, perhaps, have observed the glances which 
they cast upon each other and himself—glances 
which bespoke not only their pleasure but their 
contempt. 

But so anxious was Tobias to engraft himself 
into the good opinions of the brother and sister 
that he forgot all his prudence, and was led to 
commit the first foolish action of his life. 

“ Fool!” whispered Florentine, pressing the 
arm of her compavion. 

“A chicken worth plucking,” was the low- 
spoken rejoinder. ‘‘ The old idiot is smitten with 
your charms. Play with him as a cat does a 
mouse.” 
bt Never fear, Tim. I know how to manage 

im.” 

“ And wheedle him, eh?” 

‘“T’ll wheedle all the money out of the old 
idiot’s pocket.” But here she held up her 
finger, and wreathed her lovely face in smiles, as 
Tobias laid down the pen and turned towards 
them. 

“There, Sir Timothy,” he said, “is the 
cheque for the five hundred pounds.”’ 

“ T can hardly bring myself to accept it, my 
dear sir,” said Timothy, as his fingers closed upon 
the paper. 

“* There—there, don’t say any more about it. 
Why, if we can’t oblige each other we are not 
fit to live.” 

“< Tt shall be paid into your bankers the instant 
my secretary arrives,” said Timothy ; ‘“f and now 
you must excuse me or the count will believe I 
have no intention of keeping my appointment. 
I leave my sister in your charge, Mr. Bacon. She 
will be delighted with your company.” 

** And I with hers, Sir Timothy.” 

*¢ Good morning, sir.” 

“ Good morning, brother. 
said Florentine. 

Tobias wished he might be very late, although 
he had taken a strong fancy to him. 

The adieus uttered, Sir Timothy left the room, 
and Florentine sank, with graceful ease, on to a 
couch beside her visitor. 

Bump—bump—bump, went Tobias’s heart 
in his bosom, and he blushed like a school girl 
as the eyes of Florentine were fixed upon his 
own. 

“ Ah me!” sighed the young lady. 

A responsive sigh burst from the lips of the 
old gentleman. 

Then a silence reigned for several moments, 


Do not be late,” 
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while both looked at the gaudy patterns of the 

carpet on the floor, 
nother sigh, and Tobias shifted his position 
nearer to that of Florentine. 

The girl moved not, and Tobias moved again. 

Then there was another awkward pause—awk- 
ward, at least, to Tobias. 

He wished to break the silence ; but, somehow 
or another, he could not tell what to say. 

He felt nervous and bashful, and finally sum- 
moned up courage to cough. 

*« Are you asthmatical?” asked Florentine. 

“Good heavens! No, my dear madam!” 
cried Tobias, quickly, anxious to dispel such an 
idea on theinstant. ‘Iam neither asthmatical, 
rheumatical, or any other atical. I enjoy the best 
of health, I am happy to say. 4 

“ What a pleasure !”’ 

“Yes, it is, indeed,” said Tobias, once more 
gaining courage. “ But what is health, wealth— 
aye, even life itself, when—when——” 

“ When what, Mr. Bacon ?”’ 

‘““We are compelled to enjoy it alone,’ he 
gasped out, by a mighty effort, which caused the 
blood to suffuse his face, and his eyes again to 
fall before the glance of Florentine. 

“Tt must be very dull to be alone,” she said, 
in a soft, low tone. 

“© Very—very.” 

‘“ Are you a widower, Mr. Bacon? as you 
speak of being alone.” 

“No. Lama bachelor.” 

“Oh, my! how nice!”’ said the lady. 
_ you have never been married ?”’ 

“© Never !”’ , 

“ And I suppose you never intend to be, now ?” 
said Florentine, fixing a look upon him that 
caused his pulse to throb. 

“ Well—I—that is—I don’t know,” stam- 
mered Tobias, confusedly. ; 

© Don’t know ?” 

“ You see, I’ve hitherto had little time to think 
of a wife, business having absorbed my whole 
attention,’ said Tobias. ‘ But, now that Ihave 
retired, and have nothing to occupy my mind, 
I think I should like to—to ’"—— 

“Marry, sir?” 

“Yes, marry!” said Bacon. ‘I am still a 
young man, or at least in the prime of life. I 
possess good health, a moderate fortune, and 
flatter myself that I could make happy the 
woman who would ally herself to me.” 

“ Cannot you find such an one, Mr. Bacon ?” 
asked Florentine. 

Their eyes met. 

Oh! that look! There was a fascination in it 
which even Tobias Bacon was powerless to resist. 

The couch seemed to slide away from under 
him. He felt himself slipping down. 

‘Yes, my dear Florentine !”’ he cried} coming 
down with a bump on his knees on the floor, and 
catching frantically at the little jewelled hand 
which rested on the skirts of the pink silk dress. 
“Yes! Ican! Ihave! Youare that womai ! 
I love you to distraction—to madness! Oh! 
turn not away those bewitching eyes! I must 
speak—must tell you what [feel—must lay bare 
this heart of mine to you. Say, Florentine! oh, 
do not be offended—do not—do not !” 

With pretended surprise and alarm, Florentine 
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pee her hand from his grasp, and rose to her 
eet. : 

“Mr. Bacon!” she exclaimed, “ you—you 
alarm me!” ) 

“Oh, say not so,” he cried, making a snatch at | 
her hand, and clutching it. ‘‘Oh, deign to look — 
upon me with favour—deign to smile upon one 
whose only hope—only happiness—is the posses- 
sion of your love. Oh, Miss Florentine, do not 
turn from me in anger—do not repulse me: See 
me at your feet, your devoted slave.” | 

‘Mr. Bacon, this declaration is so sudden 
so unexpected, I—I”’ 

“Say that you return my love—reciprocate 
my affection. Oh, say that, and make me the 
most blessed of men! I am some years older 
than you, but what of that? Oh, look merci- 
fully uponme. Say, say you love me.’ 

After a little show of resistance, a faint attempt 
to turn herself from him, the artful woman sank 
back on the couch, with a deep sigh. . 

“Oh, say the word that is to make me the 
happiest of mortals!” cried Bacon. “‘T am 
wealthy. I will lay all that wealth at your feet. 
I will be a husband to you. Nay, more, I will 
be your slave. Oh, keep me not longer in sus- 
pense—lacerate no longer this beating heart— 
but make my soul bound heavenward with the 
sweet responds of love.” | 

_* How romantic!’ muttered the lady to her- 
self, as she turned aside her fair head to hide the 
look of contempt on her features, but which 
Tobias believed was done to conceal the blush 
his words had called forth. 

“How can I prove my devotedness— how ” — 

She turned her gaze upon him, and, in a voice 
so low that he could scarce hear it, murmured — 

‘“* Dare I believe you love me with the passion 
you would have me think? Dare I imagine, 
after so short an acquaintance, that you ” 

“ You may—you may,” interrupted Bacon. “TI 
swear I love you to madness! and that if you 
spurn me from you, I—TI shall die of a broken 
heart. You cansave me—youalone. Be merciful, 
my own sweet Florentine.” 

“This is so sudden, I know not what to say— 
how to act,” said the girl. . 








‘Let me tell you—let me advise you,” cried 
Bacon. 
‘‘TIn this case I must judge for myself. I— 


I bb) 

“ Oh, say you love me!” 

Florentine suffered her head to drop on his 
shoulder, as she sighed out— 

“T do—I do!” 

Bacon sprang'to his feet as if shot. 

“ You do?—you do?” he almost yelled with 
pleasureable excitement. 

“ Why should I deny it ?” she replied. “ Why 
should [ seek to deceive my own heart? I know 
that maiden modesty should prompt me to be 
less frank, that I may lower myself in your esti- 
mation by the candid avowal I have made.” 

‘“ Never ! never!” said Bacon, enraptured. 
“Tower yourself in my estimation? °Tis im- 
possible. Then you do love me? Your heart 
does respond to mine? Oh, joy! joy! This is 
indeed the happiest moment of my life !” 

He raised the hand he still held in his own to 
his lips, and covered it with kisses, while Floren- 
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tine, unable to suppress her smites, turned her 
face away. 

Tobias was fairly beside himself with joy, and 
his little form trembled with, emotion. He 
could hardly keep himself still, so inclined did 
he feel to give vent to his exuberant feelings by 
dancing about the room. 

The staid, methodical man of business and the 
_ now happy Tobias Bacon were vastly different 
persons. His whole nature seemed to have 
become changed; and had any of his London 

acquaintances seen him then they must have 
thought him deranged. 

And so he was. Love had turned his brain, 
as it has that of many a man beside himself, A 
woman had made a fool of him, and he was not 
the first. 

He had been a clever man. But what availed 
his cleverness with such a bewitching creature 
as Florentine? He was but the mouse in the 
paws of the cat, and the wily woman knew well 
how best to treat him. 

With apparent confusion, she implored him to 
suffer her to retire for a short time to compose 
herself. The affair had been so sudden, so un- 
expected—had taken her so by surprise. The 
confession had been wrung from her ere she 
could think how rash she had been to reveal 
the affection she bore him; she was ashamed of 
her boldness—nervous, trembling. She must 
retire for a short time to compose her feelings. 

With a lingering pressure of the hand, he 
suffered her to depart, and, with a throbbing 
heart and heaving bosom, he watched her till 
she had disappeared from the apartment. 

* Mine! mine!” he cried, as the door closed 
behind her stately form. ‘Oh! I am the 
happiest man in the world. Tol-de-rol-liddle- 
lol !” ; 

And the little man capered about the room 

with a step as lively as a boy’s of fourteen. 
Tn the excitement he heard not the low, sar- 
castic chuckle outside the door—the suppressed 
titter that broke from the lips of the lovely 
woman as she was met on the landing by no less 
a personage than Sir Timothy Tumberlain. 

“ Well, Flar, what success?” he asked. 

“The old fool came to the point at once,’ was 
the reply. 

“You don’t say so?” 

“Ves, You had scarcely gone out of the 
room when he was down on his knees,”’ said the 
girl, “ pouring out such a rigmarole, that I had 
the hardest trouble in the world -to prevent 
laughing in his face.” 

“Good!” said Timothy. ‘“ Keep him up to 
it, and we'll soon have all the yellow-boys in his 
banker’s hand. But I say, Flor, I must be off 
to town now.” 

What for ?” 

“To get that cheque cashed the old stupid 
was so eager to draw,’ was the reply. By 
jingo! but we'll cut a dash, I reckon, now. I 
was drained out completely, and was_ beating 
about for a chance of getting some ready. That 
wasn’t bad of you, Flor, to come down with two 
hundred and thirty !” 

“ He!he!’’ laughed the woman. “TI thought 
he would takethe bait. I wonder what he is 
worth ?” 











‘* He’s precious warm, I expect ; but we'll cool 


him before we've done with him, eh, Flor ?’ 

“Rather !”” , 

And the woman winked her eye mischiey- 
ously. 

“So, he’s head over ears in love with you, is 
he, Flor ?”’ 

“ Adores me.” 

“Then put the strain on his pocket at once, 
without seeming todo so. Jewellery, you know, 
Flor, is very handy to raise a few pounds on 
when hard up.” 

“* But I don’t intend to be hard up just yet,” 
said Florentine. ‘‘ Lor’! I wonder what sort of 
a look the old boy would give if he knew I was 
your wife ?”’ 

“Or if he knew that I was only Timothy 
Brown, blackleg and swindler, and you had been 
lagged for shoplifting—that our aristocratic ac- 
quaintances are kite-flyers, mat-drawers, parlour- 
jumpers, mumpers’-stags,” etc., etc. And, with 
a grin, Timothy stuck his tongue in his cheek, 
and turned away. 

“ Are you going to London, directly ?” asked 
Florentine, following him down the stairs. 

CaVcess 

“ When will you be back ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“ What excuse shall I make to the old boy for 
not seeing you again to-night 2” : 

“ Any you like.”’ 

“ Very well. Good bye!” 

“Ta—ta, old girl. Don’t fail to hang on to 
him like a leech. Now’s your time to tog up 
swellish. Mind he don’t slip away. Keep him 
in tow ; and when you have got all you can out 
of him, me and Jemmy—the count, I mean— 
will have the rest.” 

i“ Tet you alone for that, Tim. What a pity 
you wern’t born a gentleman,” said Florentine, 
looking admiringly upon Timothy as he stuck his 
gold-rimmed eye-glassin his eye, and laid back 
his shirt-frill. 

“ A gentleman! Humph! [I am one as the 
world goes. If I had been born a gentleman, it 
ain’t likely I should have picked up with you. 
It’s quite enough that fools take me for one— 
that is, those who look upon the coat as the 
badge of gentility. Thesnob is the man who is 
flattered, and favoured, too. A gentleman! 
Why, what an unpretending, unostentatious 
being I should be. True gentility would not 
agree with my disposition.” 

‘Well, never mind, Tim. You are not the only 
humbug who apes the gentleman.” 

“Not by a few thousands,” said Tim, with a 
laugh. ‘Only to those who know me, Flora! 
I am willing to admit what Iam. It does amuse 
me sometimes to see the jumped-up jackasses 
try to @nake those who know better believe 
they are what they so ridiculously carica- 
ture. Anyone with a grain of sense can see 
through the flimsy covering of the snob, if he'll 
only take the trouble to look. But one half of 
the world is blind, and, for my sake, I hope it 
will keep so—at least, till I have made enough 
to live on out of the idiots who cannot tell 
the difference between black and white. Good- 
bye, old girl. Play your cards well, and our 
fortune is made,” 
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And with his eye-glass in his eye, and his fore- | miles around it was looked upon as the best 
finger hooked in the large gold watch-chain, | farm in the county. 

Timothy Brown strode gracefully from the hotel,| But, unfortunately, no sooner had the pro- 
while Flora, alias Florentine, went back to the | prietor effected every improvement he could 
room where she had left her admirer so|upon the place than he was seized with a 
anxiously awaiting her return. severe illness and died, and his widow adver- 

Timothy walked slowly along, his left hand | tised the estate for sale. 
toying with his watch-guard, and his right hold-| _ Tobias became its possessor for a sum con- 
ing his white kid gloves, peering through his siderably below its value, and now the dream 
eye-class at the people who thronged the way, | of his boyhood was fulfilled. 
when suddenly his glance rested on a young} But he did not enter upon it at once. A 
man just a-head of him, who appeared fo be matrimonial arrangement being in course of 
lost in deep thought, so intently did his eyes. formation with Florentine Tumberlain, a wealthy © 
seem fixed on the ground. London lady, was stated by the gossips to be the 

Timothy quickened his pace, and in a few|cause. But the servants were kept, and the 
moments was by his side.. : work of the farm went on under the superin- 

The young man did not raise his eyes, nor did | tendence of a bailiff whom Bacon had sent to 
Timothy lower his; but they continued to walk | superintend it. af ae 
on side by side for some distance, as if each was} Entranced, enraptured with Florentine, 
unconscious of the other's presence. whose beauty had so won his heart—fearful of 

Having reached a spot more deserted than | losing her, yet anxious to get settled and retire 
any over which they had travelled, Timothy, |to his farm— Tobias urged her to name an 
without moving his head or eyes, exclaimed—__| early day for their nuptials, and at length got 

Well, Jemmy, what luck this morning, old| from her a promise to become his wife in a 
boy ?” month. 

‘One ticker, one locket, two wipes, one scent- 
bottle, and all told,” was the reply, with eyes 
still fixed on the earth. 

“ Jemmy!” 

‘Hallo! Tim!” 

“That game don’t pay. I’ve got something 
on hand as will turn in the money quicker,” 
said Timothy. “I got a first-rate haul this 
morning.” 

What isit ?” 

“ A cheque:for five hundred.” 

“Strike me lucky! you don’t say so. Whe 
from?” exclaimed Jemnvy, raising his eyes, but 
dropping them again on the instant. 

“An old bloke who has fallen in love with my 
Flor. He’s got plenty of the ready, and can be 
had to rights. I’m off to London now, but will 
be back to-morrow. Give a call about six, and 
I'll leave word I expect Lord Dunfred. You 
tumble, dont you ?” 

~ “To rights !” 

_ “There’s money to be made in Brighton this 
season, old boy. But don’t let’s be seen together 
now. ‘Tog up when you come, and bring Emma 
with you—Lady Ticklem, whom you are about 
to marry early in the winter. Large names 
make people look large, you know. Fly your 
kite, and don’t forget to-morrow evening.” 

As he spoke, Timothy slackened his pace, while 
Jemmy redoubled his, and they parted company, 
without causing anyone who might have ob- 
served them the least suspicion that they had 
been in conversation together. 
































: 

The ‘month flew by, and Florentine was 
taken suddenly ill, so the wedding had to be 
postponed for still another month. ~ 

Bitter was the disappointment of Tobias. 
But there was no help for it, and he was forced 
to submit to the delay. 7 , 

Meantime, Sir Timothy commenced to play 
the game he had intended from the first— 
namely, to seek to obtain the hard-earned 
wealth of Tobias for himself and companions. 
And soon Bacon was well in the toils of the 
pseudo lord and count. 

Pretending to feel for him the greatest 
commiseration, sympathising with him in his 
disappointment, and appearing to be anxious to 
make his unwilling stay in Brighton as pleasant 
as possible, they prevailed upon him to join them 
at the theatre, the parties, conversaziones, lec- 
tures, and every amusement of the fashionable 
watering-place. 

So.Timothy invited him, night after night, to 
join himself and«friends at a game of cards or 
billiards, and appeared, in every way, to seek to 
make his stay as happy as possible. . 

So much consideration caused the heart of 
Tobias Bacon to warm towards them, and, ever 
anxious to be near his beloved Florentine, he 
soon fell a victim into their hands. 

Small sums were played for, only to make 
the game interesting, and the usual luck of 
Tobias followed him in play as well as in work, 
and he never left their hotel to return to his 
own without finding himself a winner of several 
pounds. ; 

Little did he imagine that, to obtain the 
money he had won, Sir Timothy had pawned 
the trinkets which he himself had presented to 
Florentine at different times. ie 

With success, Tobias began to cherish a love of 
play. - 

The others noted this, and exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. 

As time wore on, higher sums were played for, | 
and. Sir Timothy and his companions found it 
ecessary to put their wits to work to obtain 





° 
CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


AT THE FARM—THE CONFEDERATES AT WORK— 
THE DICE—JUST IN TIME. 


Nov far from Barnstable, in Devonshire, was 
situated an extensive farm, known as The 
Hollies. 

It had once been owned by one of the 
most thriving men in Devon, who had laid out 
upon it a considerable amount of money, an for 
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money to pay their losses, for they had no desire 
to win yet awhile. 
The second month wore away, and still Floren- 
tine’s health was so bad that her medical adviser 
insisted some weeks must elapse ere she could 
enter a church and undergo the ceremony. 
Tobias was in despair. 
In vain he pleaded. The brother would not 
hear of his sister contracting a marriage in the 
state of health in which she was. uct 
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much consideration forher. ‘These delays pained 
her as much as Tobias. She longed to consum- 
mate his happiness, but must abide the orders 
of her medical adviser. 

What could he do but again submit. 

A happy thought struck him. 

A change of air would be beneticial to the 
lovely invalid. 

He proposed she should be removed to his’ 
arm at Barnstable, 
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Sir Timothy’s eyes gleamed fiercely at this 
suggestion, the count looked black, and Lord 
Dunfred sneered. 

What would the world—the aristocratic por- 
tion of it—think of such a thing? Florentine 
become an inmate of the farm before marriage— 
reside under the same roof as Tobias? Look at the 
slander! It could not be. Her character would 
be irretrievably lost. 

““Not so,” pleaded Tobias, “if you go with her 
as her guardian. Whilst under the protection of 
her brother, who would dare defame her cha- 
racter ? ”’ 

-That was quite another thing, but, unfortu- 
nately Sir Timothy had arranged that his two 
friends were to remain with him till the wedding 
of Lord Dunfred and Lady Ticklem, a period of 
some two months. 

Here was another difficulty, but Tobias re- 
solved to surmount it. . 

Would they all take up their abode at the farm, 
till such time as Florentine’s health would allow 
her to enter the marriage state ? 

Many objections were raised to this, but eventu- 
ally Tobias succeeded in his object, and it was 
decided that all should take up their abode at 
The Hollies. | 

Tobias was to precede them by one day, so 
that everything might be in readiness for their 
reception ; and, in good spirits, Mr. Bacon started 
on his journey, after an affectionate interview 
with his beloved. 

True to their promise, the others followed ; 
but their real desire was not that Tobias should 
precede them by a day, so that all might be in 
readiness for their reception, but froma fear that 
he might become acquainted with the fact that 
they left their hotel without paying their bill. 

However, they were clear off ere any suspicion 
was excited, and not one of the party was more 
cay on the route than the pretended invalid, who 
laughed and jested on the plots and plans laid by 
her companions to possess Bacon’s wealth. 

But on arriving at, The Hollies her spirits 
immediately became dull. The smile vanished. 
from her face, and the journey had so prostrated 
her, that she had to be carried to her chamber, 
which was to be shared by Lady Ticklem. 

Tobias’s face wore a proud look as he showed 
his friends about the farm, but when evening 
came, the whole party seemed to grow weary. 

“You are dull, Sir Timothy,” said Tobias. 

“ Oh, yes, rather, This is a very dull place— 
no life, no amusements, nothing to kill the ennui 
to which we aristocratic members of society are 
so addicted. Suppose we have a rubber at whist, 
to break the dullness ?” 

“With all my heart, Sir Timothy, But what 
are we to do for cards?”’ 

‘“‘ Have you no cards ?”’ 

No.” 

‘Tor’! Whoever saw a house without cards ? 
My dear count, did you ?”’ 

“‘ Never, Sir Timothy.” 

“No cards?” chimed in Lord Dunfred. “What 
a strange thing!’ 

“No billiards, neither?’ said Timothy. 

“No.” 
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“Tn domestic pursuits.” 

‘‘Domestic devils! But really we must find 
something to amuse us, Mr, Bacon.” 

“ T should be most happy.” 

“ What can we think of, count ? ”’ 

“Tm at a loss to suggest anything, Sir Timothy, 
unless ”’ 

“ Unless what ?” 

“We have a throw or two at the dice.” . 

“ Dice! oh, well. yes.” ' 

“Vice!” said Bacon. 
dice.” 

“ Don’t you ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“ Well, that is strange. Capital things! There’s 
so much excitement.” 

“ Oh, I’ve often thrown for a thousand pounds 
at a throw,” said Lord Dunfred. 

‘““ Have you, indeed ?” said Bacon. 

‘Bless you! yes.”’ 

“ Are you fortunate with dice ?” asked Bacon. 

“Bless you! no—quite the reverse. I generally 
lose, or at least I lose two out of three throws, 
I'm a confounded unlucky fellow.” 

‘“‘ Just like me,” said Timothy ; “ and if I didn’t 
possess a very large fortune, I should have been 





“YT never play with 


| ruined over and over again.” 


“‘ And yet you are willing to play,” said Bacon. 

“ Bless your soul! what does it matter how a 
man sets his money afloat? If I didn’t lose it 
that way I should spend it some other. Besides, 
what’s a few thousands to me—a mere flea-bite.” . 

Bacon felt his fingers itch. He had imbibed 
a love of play as we have before observed. He 
had been lucky hitherto, might he not still be 
fortunate ; and these men did not mind losing a 
few thousands. ; 

‘Suppose we have a few throws, then, for 
small amounts ?’’ said the count, after a pause, 
during which, unobserved, he had passed his full 
glass towards Bacon, and withdrawn his empty 
one, ; ~See 

*€ With all my heart,’ said Bacon. 

“ But first let us drink the health of our 
peor hy host,”’ said the count, filling the empty 
glass. 

The three adventurers rose and drained their 
classes. 

When they had sat down, Bacon rose, glass in 
hand, to thank them for the compliment, and 
drank theirs in return, 


The moment the glass touched his lips, strange — 


glances passed between the others. Then, every 
eye turned towards the glass which Bacon had 
placed empty upon the table. 

The old gentleman had no suspicion of any- 
ening wrong, and the smile still wreathed his 
ace. 

Now then, Dunfred, you have a set of dice, 
have you not ?”’ asked Timothy. . 

“Yes, in my travelling trunk. Shall I fetch 
them ?” | 

“Do so,” said Bacon, “‘ and let us see if they 
will help us to kill time.” | 

“ They will at least cive us a little amusement,” 
said Timothy. i. 

“ T hope so.” 


“So do I,” drawled the count ; ‘ sincerely do 


‘However do you intend to pass your time| I hope so.” 


when we are gone? ”’ 


In a few minutes Dunfred returned to the 
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room, and, placing the dice upon the table, walked 
towards the window. 

Timothy was by his side in an instant. 

“ Well?” he said, in a whisper. 

“ Capital,” was the reply. “Flor and Em 
have found out where the old man keeps his 
ready cash, and I have a pretty weighty bag of 
gold in my pocket now. We must fleece him all 
we can to-night, and be off before morning.”’ 


“Yes. You see the count put the drug in his 
glass ?”’ 
eudid. 


** He will be a child in our hands in another 
hour. We must lead him on, then clean him 
out. Take cheques, notes—anything ? for we can 
cash them ere he can prevent us. Did you tell 
Flor to keep her eyes open?” 

“Allright. She has taken stock of everything 
before this.” 

“Be careful. The old fool must not only lose 
his wife but hismoney. Flor’s beauty has turned 
his head quite, I do believe. JI did not think the 
man who could make a fortune by work could 
be so easily gulled to Jose it. Pass me some of 
the old boy’s tiv to make a show with.” 

“Hem! hem!” coughed Dunfred, as he 
observed Bacon approaching them. “Change 
for a fifty ? oh yes. How will you have it—all 
in gold?” 

“Tt will be more handy as we are going to 
play for small amounts,” said Timothy. : 

“Oh, do you stake the nsoney?’’ said Bacon. 
“T will get some gold. I have nothing but notes 
about me.” 

And he moved away as he spoke. 

“No, no; don’t trouble—don’t trouble,” cried 
Dunfred, quickly catching his arm. 

“But Ihave plenty upstairs,’ said Bacon, 
“and will get it in a minute.” 

“There’s no necessity, my dear sir, 
Timothy. 

“But I would rather.” 

“T beg you will not trouble yourself. You 
are so lucky, that you will not require it. Be- 
sides, if you lose you can pay your losses when 
we are done.” 

“Very well,” said Bacon. 
account.”’ 

“We are sure of that.” 

“ Are you ready ?” 

SNA Fie 

** And your friends?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ What shall be the first stake?” said Bacon. 

“Oh, something small, as we play more for 
amusement than anything else. Say ten guineas 
—will that do?” 

WALES. 

“ Then the highest number clears the table of 
thirty pounds.” 

“ Forty, you mean.” 

“ Ah! wins thirty, certainly. There’s my ten.” 
. “And mine,” said the count, who had received 

it of Dunfred. 

“ And mine,” cried Dunfred. 

“T must take up ten,” said Bacon, “and place 
this note of twenty down as my stake. Now, I 
have gold for the next ten.”’ 

“ Just so,” said the count, shaking the dice. 
“Bleven! Now, Dunfred.” 


said 


T will keep fair 
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“Eight!” cried Dunfred. 
Timothy.” 

““ After our worthy host. 
my fate. He is so lucky.” 

“Twelve!” cried Bacon, gleefully. 

“Just as I said,” remarked Timothy. “Six! 
It’s Bacon’s. He has the devil’s luck and his 
own too. Shall we double this time ?” 

This was agreed to. The dice were again 
thrown, and Timothy won. 

The next time the stakes went down to ten, 
and Bacon won. Another ten, and still he won. 

The old gentleman was getting excited, his 
face was flushed, and his eyes rolled over the 
table and from face to face of his guests. 

He laughed uproariously ever and anon, as he 
won, and at length suggested that the stakes 
should be a hundred pounds.”’ 

The others consented. 

Bacon cleared the table, and offered to double 
the stakes. 

This was agreed to, and he lost. 

Still his excitement increased, and the stakes 
were proposed at a thousand. 

Again he lost. 

“{ will keep account,’ he said. ‘Jam un- 
lucky now, but my luck will soon turn.” 

“To be sure it will. It’s time it did,’ said 
Sir Timothy ; “ quite time.” 

And he looked round upon his companions. 

Bacon’s manner became more and move excited 
every moment, and a thin white foam gathered 
round his lips. 

The narcotic was working, and his blood was 
on fire. ; 

‘*Y will make a fortune to-night,” he cried, at 
last, “for I will lose one. ‘Ten thousand pounds. 
Have you the courage to venture such a sum on 
one throw of the dice ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s a mere nothing,” said the count. 
““Tll make it twenty, if you like.” 

“No. Ten—ten is all the available money I 
have, the rest is invested in the farm.”’ 

‘““ Well, ten be it,” said Timothy. ‘* Ten thou- 
sand each, and he who wins has got forty; a 
pretty little sum for some people, but nothing 
to me. Well, let it be ten, then. Of course, 
we can’t stake so heavy a sum, but the acknow- 
ledgment is sufficient among gentlemen. Who'll 
throw first?” 

“7,” said the count. “Six! 

Dunfred threw next—eight. 
his shoulders, and turned away. 

Bacon grasped the box, and shook the dice 
furiously ere he flung them out upon the table. 

“ Eleven !” he shrieked. “ Eleven!” 

‘“‘ Capital throw! No beating that,” said Sir 
Timothy. “It’s hardly worth while my attempt- 
ing it. But I'll take my chance, of course.” 
He stuck his glass in his eye, and coolly shook 
the dice. Then, flinging them out upon the 
table, he cried— 

“Seventeen! How strange! I never thought 
it ; but positively ’'ve won—yes, won!” — 

“‘ No, rascal, you have lost !”’ cried a voice. 

And the next moment the hand which held 
the dice-box was grasped tightly, while another 
hand rested on his shoulder, and he turned to 
confront a man whose features were hidden 
beneath a hideous mask, 


‘Go on, Sir 


Then I shall know 


That’s lost.” 
He shrugged 
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The others started back in surprise and alarm, 
while Timothy, with one hand resting upon the 
table, stood as if paralyzed. | 

“Who are you ?” he gasped, at length. 

‘Your servant, Spring-heeled Jack ; and in 
the next room are the officers who have come to 
bear you and your companions to jail. Old 
gentlemen, it is fortunate for you we arrived so 
soon, or these cheats and robbers had wrested 
from you the wealth you have toiled so hard to 
amass. What ho! there. Officers, do your 
duty.” 





CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
THE ROOM OF DEATH—THE PROFFERED ASSISTANCE 
AND THE GRATEFUL HEART. 


StowLy the sunbeam which penetrated the 
dirty panes of glass glided up the wall against 
which the wretched bed of the guilty woman 
was placed, and played upon the white, rigid 
face and skeleton arm, which was all that re- 
mained uncovered by the patchwork quilt, 
while a silence, broken only by the breathing 
of Jack and the consumptive-looking youth, as 
they gazed down upon the inanimate mass of 
clay, alone broke the silence of the room. 

For some moments both continued to gaze 
upon the form which lay so still and motionless 
—a form that never more would feel the 
pleasures or woes of this world—a form which, 
now the spirit had fled its earthly casket, 
would fast return to that dust from which it had 
sprung. 

““Dead—dead!”’ sobbed Richard, at length, 
falling on his knees beside the mean and 
wretched couch, and slowly drawing the quilt 
over the pale features. 

‘© Ay, dead!” said Jack, in a solemn tone. 
“She has gone where her sins will meet their 
just reward—gone before that Judge whom elo- 
quence cannot turn, cold cannot corrupt—gone 

_ to that judgment-seat where justice is adminis- 
tered to all alike, and meeted out to the prince 
as to the peasant—the worldly rich as to the 
poor. May she find mercy there, and the re- 
pentant’s sins be forgiven.” 

“ Amen!” exclaimed the young man. “ For 
she was good to me—oh, so kind. No mother 
could be kinder.” 

The young man rose to his feet, and, dashing 
away the tear which shamed not his eye nor 
desraded his manhood, said— 

“But how, sir, came you here? Did you 
know her ? ” 

And he pointed to the bed. 

“No, At least, 1 have met her once, and 
interposed between her and a ruffian who had 
her turned from his house.” 4 

“Sir Richard Clavering?”’ 

“No; but he who assumed that title. I 
knew him well, and once esteemed him as a 
frieud. But no matter now. He has gone; 
and be it not my tongue to utter bitter words 
against ‘the dead. Still, I will explain my 
strange appearance here at such a moment. 
Resolved to compel the waggoner to carry you 
to the metropolis, I kept close to the vehicle 
without being seen, and when you vacated it in 





the broad daylight, I was so struck with the 
resemblance you bore to one for whom I enter- 
tain -the greatest respect, that I resolved to 
follow and learn more respecting you. Not 
wishing to appear dogging your footsteps, I 
followed at. some little distance, but suddenly 
lost sight of you as you entered this house. 
On passing the open door below, I thought I 
caught sight of you on the stairs. But ere I 


could reach your side you had entered this 


wretched apartment. I was about to make 
my presence known by a tap on the door, when 
her voice met my ears. Aud I know not what 


could have-induced me to pause and listen, 


unless it be that strange feeling which some- 
times comes over us and prompts us to do that 
for which we can find no possible reason. Well, 
I stood ou'si1e on the landing and listened, and 
wheu i iieard the name of the libertine, Richard 
Clavering, I entered, unannounced—and you 
know the rest.” 

‘“* And he is dead ? ”’ : 

“Yes. His evil passions goaded him on from 
crime to crime, till murder stained his soul, 
and he died in Newgate.’’ Pe 

“ And tillnow 1 had no knowledge that his 
wealth and title were mine,” said the youth, 
musingly. ‘‘Fain would I not know it now. 
Better had she died with the secret unrevealed.” 

“Wherefore ?”’ 

‘“‘ Because what hope can I have of ever 
making good my claim—of ever being acknow- 
ledged as the legitimate son of Sir Giles?” 

“ You forget the proofs.” 

Oh, in the box? ” 

‘ So she said.” 

The youth stooped, and placed his hand on the 
lid to raise it, but paused suddenly and looked 
hard at Jack. 

Sir,” he said, “last night on the dirty road, 
footsore and weary, sad and almost heartbroken, 
and feeling that I hadno friend in the wide world, 
a strange figure stood before me. Kind tones 
cheered my drooping spirits, and generous hands 
aided me. As [I lay in the waggon I wondered 
whether I should ever again meet you, and 


certainly never expected to see you here, for of © 


course I recognise you without the mask you 
then wore. I have heard strange stories 
respecting you, but still I felt my heart warm 
towards you. It does so now. I need a friend 


more at this moment than ever I did when, faint ~ 


and smarting, I lay in the roadway. Nay, I 
look upon you as afriend. Dare I’”—— 


Jack stretched forth his hand, and placed it on | 


the other’s shoulder, and, looking kindly into 
his face, said, in a soft tone of voice— 

‘‘Sir Richard Clavering, could you trust the 
man whom the world speaks so ill of ?” 

“T could. For can IL not give the world the 
lie? Have I not found you a_ kind and feeling 
man ?’’ exclaimed the other. 

“The greatest villain hides his rascalities 
under the cloak of religion, sometimes,” said 
Jack. 

“True. 
would cover their sins with the cloak of kind- 
ness.” ; 

“You think not ?” 

“T am sure.” 





But’ you are not one of those who — 
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“And you feel you could trust me?” said 
Jack, with a smile. 

“ Tmplicitly.”’ 

“Then fail not tos whatever you may 
require at my hands, for it shall be un- 
grudgingly bestowed,” said Jack. ‘If you wish 
for gold, it is yours.” 

“Tis not that I would crave of you,” 
answered the young man, quickly. 

“ What then?” 

“Your friendship.” 

Jack grasped his hand. 

“Tt is yours.” 

* Your advice.” 

“ As far as I can give it.’’ 

“Thanks !—a thousand thanks!” said the 
young man, joyously, grasping fervently at 
Jack’s hand. ‘‘ Now for these papers.” 

_ He flung back the lid of the box, and looked 
in. 

A small roll of papers was all it contained, 
and those he seized eagerly. 

He was about to untie the cord which bound 
them, when, casting his eyes upon the bed, he 
hesitated, and said— 


“Not now—not now. When she is buried, 


not till then. But oh! how—how can I obtain 
for her a decent funeral ?’’ 

“Let not that grieve you.” 

“ But it does, sir.” 

“ Why should it?” 

“T have no money ”’ 

*“*T have,” 

*€ But ”- —- 

“Tut ! tut!” said Jack; ‘seek out some 
respectable undertaker, I will settle his bill.” 

“And if ever I get my rights I will repay 
you,” said Richard. 

“ T know that, and if 
bear the expense myself. 

“ How can I thank you?” 

“By saying no more upon the subject,” said 
our hero, | 

The young man fixed a look of gratitude upon 
his face, then turned his gaze upon the packet he 
held in his hand. 

‘‘ What shall I do with these, sir?’ he said. ‘I 
do not wish to leave them in that box, and fear 
that if I carry them about with me I may lose 
them.” : 

““As you ask my advice, and are willing to 
take it,” said Jack, “‘ I would place the packet 
as it is, unopened, in the hands of some respect- 
able solicitor.” 

“A solicitor ?” 

“Yes. And he will act upon it as he may 
think best.” 

The young man looked down thoughtfully, 
and a low sigh escaped his bosom. 

Jack was not slow to divine his thoughts, and 
a smile played upon his lips, as he remarked— 

“T know a very worthy member of the law 
who would undertake to guide and advise you in 
the business, and one who would not put you 
to an enormous expense to seek to obtain that 
which you may, perhaps, have no claim to after 
all. Or I will place the papers in his hands my- 
self, if you will trust them with me.” ; 

The young man held the packet towards him, 
« Saying— 


you do not, I will freely 


’ 





“ Willingly.” 

But Jack did not take it. 

“ Your confidence is great, young man,” he 
said, “‘very great. You forget that I am a 
stranger to you.” 

“Still I cannot doubt your honesty and can- 
dour,” was the remark. 

“You should doubt all men till you have 
proved them.” 

** Not you.” 

“ And why not me?” 

“You ask me a question I cannot answer. 
But something tells me I may place implicit 
trust in you, sir.” 

“ You may,” said Jack, taking the papers and 
placing them in his bosom. “Spring-heeled 
Jack will not play you false.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, but that is not your only name,” 
said the young man. 

“ Certainly not,’ said Jack ; “ butit is the only 
one I care to be known by to the world.”’ 

The young man bowed his head. 

He felt that even to him Jack cared not to 
reveal it, and though he felt he would have been 
glad to know the real name of his new-found 
friend, he forbore to ask it. 

“Tf I refuse to tell you who I really am, I fear 
your confidence in me will undergo a change,” 
he said, after a pause. 

‘€ Believe me, no.” 

“Then, for the present, I prefer withholding 
from you who I am.” 

“T shall esteem you none the less for that,” 
said the other. 

“T am glad to hear you say so.” 

There was another pause, during which the 
young man continued to gaze upon the heap of 
rags in the corner which covered the remains of 
her who had died that morning. | 

“ You have a sister,” said Jack, suddenly. 

“Yes. Oh yes; but I do not know whether 
she is living or dead, or where to seek her,” said 
the youngman. ‘‘ I wish I did—I wish I did.” 

“* Her name ?” 

“Ellen.” 

“ Yes ; but her surname, or rather the name 
she has been known by,” said Jack, ‘But I 
need not ask—Folder, is it not? ” 

The young man started. 

“Do you know her?” he cried, eagerly. 

‘“€T think I do.” 

“Oh, sir ”—— 

“Be calm, my friend. After all, the Ellen 
Folder, to whom you bear so striking a resem- 
blance, may not be your sister.” 

“She must—it must be her. We are so much 
alike.” ; 

‘“ The likeness is indeed great.” 

‘ell me where I can find her—where 1 can 
seek her, to make her acquainted with her 
mother’s end—at least, with the death of her 
who, notwithstanding her great sin, has ever 
been, all in her power, a mother to us.”’ — 

“You shall go with me to where she is to be 
found,” said Jack. 

“ Oh, thank you—thank you !” cried the young 
man, snatching up his hat, and placing it upon 
his head with trembling hands, 

“ But not now.” 

* Not now ?” 


— — 
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66 No.”’ 

The young man looked disappointed and 
grieved. 

** Be advised,” said Jack, “by me. You are 
weak and tired, and need rest. Besides, there 
is much to be done here, and I myself have need 
of rest, and am ill-fitted for the journey. Seek 
out a respectable undercaker, and have that poor 
woman’s remains placed in a coffin. Then 
obtain a lodging, and go to bed ; and at this hour 
to-morrow morning I will meet you here and 
accompany you to where the Ellen Folder of my 
acquaintance is to be found. If you exert your- 
self too much now, you will be laid up.” 

‘“« Sir, my anxiety must be my excuse for ap- 
pearing so eager. But I will take your advice, 
and trust implicitly to you.” 

‘‘ Believe me, you may, for I seek only your 
happiness,’ said Jack. “ Now, refuse not, from 
any false pride, this purse. It contains sufficient 
for your present necessities, and to secure the 
services of those who do the best offices for the 
dead.” 

The young man took the purse with a look 
full of gratitude. 

“Sir,” he said, in a choking tone, ‘‘I cannot 
find words to thank you.” 

‘“T do not ask thanks. You will do as I sug- 
gest ; and in this room, at this hour to-morrow, 
meet me here.” 

“ T will, sir,” 

“Very good. And I shall then doubtless in- 
form you that the papers you have entrusted to 
me are in the hands of one who will be better 
able to judge of their merits than myself, and 
who, I am sure, for my sake, will do all he can 
to obtain for you your just inheritance.” 

““ God bless you, sir! My heart is too full to 
say more.” 

“Tt is not often that blessings are asked on 
my head.” 

“People do not know you, sir,” said the young 
man, looking through the tear that glistened in 
his eye upon our hero’s face. . 

“Nor do you, my friend.” : 

“ I feel I do—yes, I feel I do,” said Richard, 
placing his hand on his heart. ‘ This tells me 
that I do know you.” 

“Well, well,” said Jack, “we will not con 
verse more now, for you have much to do, 
and need rest and refreshment. So I will take 
my leave of you, and return hither in the morn- 
ing, when I hope to see that form in its coffin.” 

e looked down at the bed, and then, taking 
the hand of Richard in his own, and holding it 
there for some moments, he said— 

“* Tt is always the darkest the hour before day 
—the sun breaks through the darkest cloud. If 
I may judge from your words and appearance, 
yours has been a hard strugele of late. But I 
sincerely hope brighter days are dawning.” 

*“ God knows it has! ” 

“Hope, then, that your sorrows are over, 
Hope for the best.” 

sini belo boyy 

“* Farewell, then, till to-morrow.” 

“ God bless you, sir!” 

They shook hands, and Jack turned with a 
sort of melancholy pleasure from-the room of 
death, and slowly took his way down the narrow 
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staircase out of the house into the fresh morning 
air. 

As the door of the room closed behind him, 
Richard sank down upon his knees beside the 
wretched bed, and, @overing his face with his 
hands, wept aloud. | 

Now that he was alone he felt he could weep 
—that he could relieve the heart so bowed down 
with suffering and want. 

For some time his sobs echoed through that 
chamber of death, and when relieved and com- 
forted, he rose to his feet. The sunbeam had 
crept up the wall, and marked that the hour of 
eleven had arrived. 

“Not my mother!” he said; “not my 
mother! But I loved her as if she were, and 
will respect her memory as deeply as though she © 
had died with that secret unrevealed. And she — 
called on me to curse her with her last breath ! 
She asked me to curse her. Me! me! Oh, 
God! would she had lived but another moment 
that she might have heard my blessings on her 
head! But they shali rise to heaven after her 
soul, and, mingling with her prayers at His foot- 


| stool, ask His mercy and forgiveness for her one 


great sin,” 

Then seizing his hat again, which he had re- 
moved from his head, he went out to find an un- 
dertaker, and commission him to provide a coffin 
for the woman’s remains, and, in a few minutes, 
had discovered the object of his search. 

Arrangements were soon made. A deposit 
paid to ensure the coffin being supplied imme- 
diately, and leaving the whole arrangement of 
the funeral in the man’s hands, he retired and 
looked about for a place where he could obtain a 
bed, and seek strength, rest, and refreshment. 

Of course, he need not look far for what he 
desired, and entering a quiet-looking public- 
house made his wants known; and ere twelve 
o’clock had struck, he had partaken of a hearty 
meal—a luxury he had not known for some days 
—and retired to a neat and clean little chamber 
which had been provided for him while enjoying 
his repast. | 

He laid his head upon the pillow, and sleep, 
the soft healer of all human ills, stole over him; 
and for a time he forgot, m sweet, refreshing 
slumber, the joys he fondly hoped were in store 
for him, and the anxieties and miseries he had 
so lately passed through. | 





CHAPTER XC. 


THE WIFE AND WIFE-BEATER—GRASPER PLANS 
AGAIN, 


BILL Jackson no sooner saw Grasper and the 
neighbours whom he had aroused in full pur- 
suit of Jack than that worthy turned back, and 
reached the door with the greasy cord in the 
centre. 

On the threshold he encountered his trembling 
wife, who was inwardly muttering a prayer that 
Ellen and her preserver might escape. 

‘‘Nammus, Poll,” said the burly ruffian, giving 
her a push, which drove her back into the pas- 
sage, and against the wall, with sueh force as to 
bring down several pieces of the broken mortar. 
** Let me get in.” 


o- 
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_ “Have they caught him’%—oh! have they 
caught him, Bill?” cried the woman. 

“Don't expect they ever will, do you?” 
growled Bill. “ ’Tain’t natural to think as how 
anybody could take him, if he warn’t a mind to 
be took. He’s summut more nor a man, or he 
couldn’t have took all the pluck out of this 
hinfant twice, I can tell you.” 

“But Grasper, where’s he ?”’ 


“Gone off arter him, cuss him! I hope as 


he'll get_a topper as’ll put him out of the way.” 


ane Bill!’ 

“Now, what are you arter? When it comes 
to ‘Oh, Bill!’ there’s sure to be some of the 
penny-galf sentimentality behind. What’s your 
game, now ?”’ said the fellow, as he followed 
his wife into the back room. 

““T wish he’d never come here.”’ 

“Who?” 

pewhovy.” 

“Yes. Who?” 

“Why, that hoary-headed old villain of a 
Grasper, to be sure,” said his wife. 

**Do you, now ?”’ 

““T do, indeed.” 

“Well, so do I,” said Bill, “for one thing, 
and not for the other. You see, Poll, if he 


_hadn’t a been, I shouldn’t have got the five 


couter.” 

“Tt will never do you any good, Bill, never,” 
said his wife. 

“Won't it? You'llsee. I'll havea stunning 
good lush on to-morrow at The Flyers.” 

The woman heaved a deep sigh. 

“What are you groaning at?” cried Bill, 
furiously. ‘Curse you! you never did care to 
see a fellow enjoy hisself.’”’ 

“« Enjoy yourself, Bill. Oh, what enjoyment ? 
wat enjoyment ?’” cried the woman, sorrow- 

ully. . 

** Now, look’ye here, Poll. Don’t you come 
for to try on any of the penny-gaff heroine with 
‘me, ’cos I tell you it won't take. S’help me 
never, it won’t! I got the chips, and, of course, 
I means to make myself comfortable with ’em 
among my pals.” 

‘Oh that you had never seen them or the 
villain either !” said the woman, who pretty well 
knew what she had to expect after Bill had 
enjoyed himself at The Flyers. ‘‘ He’ll do you 
some harm yet, the hoary-headed old raseal. It 
would have been a deal better for vou if you 
had had nothing to do with him.” 

“Perhaps it would, and perhaps it wouldn’t,” 
said Bill. 

“‘ He has you in his power.” 

Bill winced. 

“So has the other chap,’ said Bill. ‘‘ That 
man’s a devil, and that’s the reason I came back, 
for I knew if he’d seen me after him, he’d make 
it hot for me.”’ 

“T’'m afraid trouble is coming on us again, 
Bill—very much afraid it is,” 

‘Oh! you're afraid of anything, you are,” 
sulkily replied the man. ‘“ You should be 
plucky like me.” 

“ Like you?” 

~“ Yes, me.” 


“God help me!” said the woman, “I’m bad 


enough as it is,”’ 
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‘What do you mean? Do you mean that 
I'm a cur?” said Bill, waxing wrath. 

The woman made no reply. 

We said that the way things had turned out 
that night had annoyed Bill, and that he only 
mented some excuse to vent his displeasure on 

er. 

“What do you say?” 
his wife did not speak. 

“Nothing. I said nothing,”’ replied the 
woman, timidly. 

“Then, why don’t you? When I ask you 
anything, it’s your place to answer, ain’t it? 
You want to get up a row, don’t you ?” 

“No, Bill, no.” 

“ Yes, youdo, I say. You ain’t had enough 
of ’em lately, I suppose?” ~ 

‘‘ God knows they have been none of my seek- 
ing,” said Mrs. Jackson. 

“Of course not. Nothing’s ever of your 
seeking. Oh no! certainly not.’ 

““Are you going to bed, Bill?”’ said the 
woman, fearful that the storm was about to 
burst forth. 

“No, I ain’t.” 

“Then I am, for I am too tired to sit up 
longer.”’ F 

“ Certainly, you’re tired. You always are, 
though what you've got to make you so would 
puzzle the devil himself to tell. Of course 
yowre tired. Ishould like to know when you 
warn't. If I’m ever at The Flyers, it’s ‘ Bill, 
are you coming home? Im tired,’ ” 

‘* You forget, Bill,’ she said, in a meek tone, 
“that I have not only you and the children to 
do for, but that I work hard to get a few pence 
as well.” 

“Oh yes! you work, and a mouthful you 
make of it, don’t you? But you don’t say 
‘Bill, you’re tired,’ when I work. Oh no! 
And if you do try to get a few halfpence, so do 
I ; and then the moment I get ’em, you begin to 
preach and palaver, and There, don’t say 
no more to me, for I ain’t been put in the very 
best of tempers to-night.” 

The woman was silent, and remained so, ’spite 
of the remarks which Bill continued to make, in 
the hope of causing her to give him some excuse 
to vent his rage upon her. 

Bill—like too many a paltry villain of the pre- 
sent day—vented the passions he dared not show 
in the presence of his own sex upon his poor 
wife, and planned and plotted hard for some ex- 
cuse for his unmanly conduct. For who ever 
knew a wife-beater who was not the most in- 
jured man in the world, instead of the most con- 
temptible. 

Bill Jackson was but the type of thousands, 
not only in the class of which he himself was a 
member, but of that which boasts of education 
and refinement. 

If. there could possibly be any excuse for a 
man raising his strong arm against the weak 
form of a woman, surely it could alone be found 
in the very lowest grades of society, among those 
whose brute passions have never been tamed by 
education or example ; in those slums where filth 
abounds, and the light of reason has not pene- 
trated ; and yet even there the excuse must be 
weak indeed. 


growled Bill, finding 
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But the man who can boast of education, whose 
daily and hourly intercourse is with men pos- 
sessing those abilities which stamp them superior 
to the grades with which such men as Jackson 
claim kindred—the intellectual working-man or 
tradesman—who can descend to disgrace his 
manhood, by striking his wife, is a thing so 
utterly contemptible, that no term too base can 
be used towards him—no punishment that could 
possibly be inflicted be too severe. He is a man 


- without manhood—a disgrace to his sex, an eye- 


sore to society, and a shame to humanity. | 

And yet, how many are there who walk daily 
among their fellow-men with head erect, with- 
out one feeling of shame? Alas! they may ‘not be 
counted, they are too numerous, as, heaven knows, 
the reports of our police-courts show to the read- 
ing public. Not one-hundredth part of these 
rascals are brought to exposure or justice, or held 
up to the scorn and loathing of their fellow-men, 
and why? Ask their victims—ask the poor ill- 
used wife, and she will say, “I cannot hurt my 
husband.” And so the wr etch, in return for 
mercy, plays over and over again the brutal and 
degrading part of woman-beater. Forgiveness 
to such a wretch is mistaken mercy. His back 
should be made to feel the cat, wielded by 
women’s hands and women’s will. 

But we forget Bill and his wife, who were 
suddenly startled by the ringing of a ‘policeman’ S 
rattle in the distance. 

This had the effect of putting an end to all 
further taunts for the present from Bill, who 
went to the street door, and peeped out. 

A trampling of feet, and several voices, all 
speaking at once, told him that his nejohbours 
were returning. 

Closing the “door silently, he went back to his 
wife, and, , laying his hand on her arm, he’said, in 
a softened tone— 

“ Took here, Poll. It won’t do for us to offend 
either Spring-heeled Jack or old Grasper. If 
Jack has been collared, he’ll be down ‘on me some 
day, if he lives. I. had my hand in setting the 
slops after him, and if he’s got off, which T ‘be- 
lieve he has, and old Grasper, finds I hung back, 
he'll be cetting me lagged, and then, what will 
become of you and the kids? I tell you what 
you must do. If he comes back here, and he’s 
pretty sure to, say J haven't come in yet; that 
the last you saw of me I was a tearing like mad 
with the others. D’ye hear?” 

*‘ Yes,” said the woman. “ But ch! Bill, don’t 
have anything more to do with him.” 

“Allright. You do as I tell you.” 

Very well.” 

“There's a lot of ’em gone by, home,” he said, 
as several footsteps passed his door. “IfTI hear a 
knock, I nammus out at the back, over the gar- 
dens, and come in after a. little while, as if V’d 
been the last to tr y to collar Jack. That'll keep 
the old man from mischief, do you see, and I 
shan’t offend Jack, neither; but, upon my soul, 
I don’t believe he’s a man, after all.” 

There was a loud thump at the door. 

Bill started, and his wife turned pale. 

* Shall I go, Bill?” 

“Wait till I get oug, of the way,” said Bill, 
hurriedly lighting his pipe, and darting out of 
the room, 
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Thump—thump—and then the door flew back, 
as Bill reached the garden, and, puffing and blow- 
ing, old Grasper staggered into the dark passage, 


“¢ Who's there—is that you, Bill?” asked Mrs, 


Jackson, nervously. 


“T's me!” 
“ Who’s me?” 
‘Bring a light and see, woman! ” exclaimed 


the angry merchant. 


“Oh! is it you, Mr. Grasper ?” 


‘« Yes, it is.» Have you no licht ?” 
“Til bring nen one, sir.’ 
“‘ Be sharp 


She Hea the back room, and hurried back 
into the passage with the candle. 

“Ts Bill with you, sir?” 

Who?” 

“Mr. Jackson—my husband?” she pelea 
in some tr epidation. 

“No, he ain’t,’ was the curt reply. 
he here, woman ?” 

“No, sir; he has not come back. Did he 
capture the—the 2 

“The damned scoundrel, you mean!” said Gras- 
per, placing his hands on his sides, and panting 
heavily. “No; the fellow’s got clean off. But 
Tl hang on bit like a shadow, till I bring him 
to justice.” 


Ain't 





}?? 


‘The woman made no reply. She was wonder- 


ing how Bill was getting on. 
—& So your husband has not been back, eh ?” 
continued Gr SES 

“No, sir.” 

“That's strange ! t Everybody else gave up es 
chase long since.’ 

“ Bill would follow him as far’ as lie could, I 
know,” said the woman. 

“{ don’t know so. much about that, ”. said 
Grasper. “TI have not got much faith in him. i 

“Ob, -sir !”» 

“No, I’ve not. He will sell himself to the 
hiehest bidder,” growled Grasper. «“ If he had 
stood by me, that fellow could have been made 
prisoner in this house, and the woman would 
have still been in my power; and she shall be 
again ere long. Haven’t you got any better 
pl ace than this, passage?’ he added. ‘I intend 
to remain till your husband returns.” 

“ Perhaps he won't be back yet, sir,” said the 
woman, hoping that Grasper would go away. 

“Then V'll wait till he does.” 

‘As you please, sir. Will you sit down 
here? I haven’t got a very nice room to ask 
you into. That's “the best’ chair, sir. Take 
that.” 

“ What a smell of tobacco,” 
he flung himself into the chair, 
enough 1 to make one sick.”’ 

Mrs. Jackson trembled. 

She expected Grasper to give her the lie about 
Bill not having been home. 

So used to the tobacco herself, she did not 
think that even if some had been smoked in the 
house that day Grasper would have discovered 
the smell of the weed on every article in the 
apartment. 

“So this Spring-heeled Jack has paid you a 
visit before, has he ?”’ said Grasper, suddenly. 

“So my husband Says ; but I did not see 
him. Do you think he’s a man, sir?” | 


said Grasper, as 
* Phew! ‘it’s 
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JACK IN THE BOX. 


And Grasper relaxed into silence. 

A quarter of an hour flew by, during which 
time the merchant sat with his eyes apparently 
shut, but scrutinizing the woman’s face closely 
and Mrs. Jackson sat looking into the grate at 
the cold embers. st 

All of a sudden the silence was broken by the 
street door being thrown back against the wall 
and the rattle of the falling mortar on the floor 


“A devil of a one,” growled the merchant. 
“Bill says he thinks he’s the devil in dis- 
guise,”” said Mrs. Jackson. : 
“ When did he say so?” : 
And Grasper looked suspiciously in her face. 
“ When, sir?” 
“Ves. You said you had not seen him since 
he left with me. When did he say so, then ?”’ 
~ “Tor’! sir,a long while ago,” MUS} 
m ¢ 


“Oh!” : 
34: 
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“ There’s Bill.” 

‘Now, then, missus, are you gone to bed ?”’ 
cried Bill, as he banged the door behind him. 

“No, Bill. I’m here.” 

YT couldn’t catch the fellow,” said Bill, pre- 
tending to be out of breath ; “and I’ve been 
looking everywhere for Mr. Grasper, but I can’t 
find him. I wonder which way hewent. I ran 
too fast for him, and losty sight of him before I 
got out of the street. It’s given me such a bel- 
lowsing, it has, Oh! you are here, sir ?”’ 

This last sentence was uttered in a tone of 
assumed surprise by the ruffian as he entered 
the room. ‘ 

Yes. I have been waiting for your return. 
Where have you been to ?”” said Grasper. 

“ Just let me get my breath first, and Ill 
tell you.’’ | 

Bill panted, as if fearfully distressed, for some 
moments, and the impatient Grasper rose from 
his seat. 

‘“‘ How far did you follow him ?” 

“Oh, a long way.” | 

** And the girl 2?” | 

“Ah! I don’t know what he did with her. 
She wasn’t with him when I see him,” said 
Bill. 

*f You saw him, then?” 

“Yes. I laid hold of him, but he gave a 
spring, and was out of sight in a moment,” said 
Bill. | 

“ No fooling.” 

“‘ Who’s fooling ?” 

‘“ Why, you are. The man can take terrific 
leaps, I know; but as to being out of sight in an 
instant is all nonsense. However, that’s neither 
here nor there. He’s given us the slip, but only 
for a time, and the girl, too.” 

“Clean gone, and I hope I shall never see him 
again,” said Bill. 

“Then I hope I may, hanging on the gallows,” 
cried Grasper. ‘‘ But send your wife to bed. I 
want to speak to you.” | 

The woman looked at her husband, as much 
as to say, “ Bill,.mind you have nothing to do 
with him.” 

But Bill merely pointed to the door, and, in 
his usual gruff tones, exclaimed— | 

“ Poll, take your hook; and if I catch you 
listening, it won’t be well for you.” 

The woman sighed, and left the room ; and Bill 
kicked the door to with his foot after her. 

“Now, then, governor, she’s gonee What do 
you want?” asked Bill, -* . 

*¢ Your assistance.” 

“What for ?”’ 

“To get that woman again in my power,” 
said the merchant. 

‘ Better let her alone. That’s a downy cove, 
and war-hawks to you the next time he collars 
you up to anything,” said Bill. 

“{do not want your advice, but I require 
your assistance. I have made up my mind to 
possess that girl, or woman, or whatever you 
like to call her, and I will, if it cost me a for- 
tune, and end in my destruction. .As you are 
well aware, you are in my power; still, if you 
aid me to effect my purpose, I will pay you well, 
We have little to fear from that man, if we are 
silent and secret in our actions. But ere I retire 
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home to seek some rest I must know whether 
you will aid me or not.” 

“Tf you pay well, yes,” said the ruffian ; 
“‘ but I must, and will be paid, and well, too,” 

‘You shall.” 

“Then I agree.” | 

“But say nothing to your wife about it,” said 
Grasper, quickly. 

*“ Not a word.” 

‘Well, then, { think we may succeed in dis- 
covering where he has taken or sent her,” 
said Grasper, ‘if we mind how we go about it.” 

* How ?” 

‘“‘ By learning who were the coachmen on the 
Mile-end-road to-night. For he would be certain 
to place her in a conveyance,’ said the merchant. 
‘« That could be done, could it not ?”’ 

“ Tt might.” 

““ By you, I mean.” 

“Yes. I think I could learn from Bob 
Dickson.” 

‘“* Who is he?” 

‘“* A bloke as keeps a lot of pigeons, and drives 
a hackney.” 

“‘ He could, doubtless, inquire for you.” 

“ Daresay he would, if”’ 

“Tf what?” 

‘“* He got something for it.” 

‘‘ How much would he require 2?” 

“A couple of pots of beer.” 

“Give them to him, and if he is successful in 
putting us on the right scent he shall haye a 
sovereign.” | | 

‘** Ah! that’s the way to talk.’ 

‘“* Now, when will you see him ?”’ 

““He’s sure to be in The Flyers to-morrow 
morning, afore he goes out with his coach.” 

“Very well. Proceed cautiously, learn if a~ 
gentleman and lady, or a lady alone, took a 
coach in the road about tHe time he left here. - 
Find out where he drove to, and let me know. 
Then I can proceed for myself.” 

2 And you won’t want me any more?” said 

ill. | 

“That will depend on circumstances. It’s 
more than probable I shall. But if I do, you - 
will be paid well for your services,’ replied the 
merchant. “ But, above all, do not go rashly to 
work, but quietly.” 

‘“‘T’ll take care of that.” 

“Then, I have nothing further to say now, 
and will set out for home. Mind how you 
attempt to play with me, for I have still the 
power to punish you for robbing me. You had 
better remain my friend than attempt to become 
my enemy. Good night.” 

Grasper took up his hat, and moved towards 
the passage. 

“Of course you'll pay all my expenses, 
governor,’ said Bill. 

Grasper flung a couple of sovereigns on to the 
table without a word, and hurried out of the 
passage into the street, ere Bill had placed them, 
with a grin, in his pocket. | 

Day was dawning as the merchant strode 
away ; but night was in his heart—black night 
in his soul! | , | 
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CHAPTER XCT. 


JOY AND SORROW —BILL’S DISCOVERY — THE 
MERCHANT'S GLADNESS. 


AFTER having effectually . baffled his pursuers, 
and quieted the fears of Jane Slater, Jack, 
as we have hefore observed, proceeded with his 
companion in the direction of Holly Cottage, 
situated near where Victoria Park now stands. 
After a walk of some minutes, without meeting 
with any cause of alarm, the rumble of wheels 
on the deserted road caused Jack to pause and 
listen, and he soon discovered that the vehicle 
was coming towards them, and he judged from 
the sound that it was a hackney coach, and an 
empty one, too. 

Anxious to arrive at the cottage as speedily as 
possible, and likewise to prevent any possibility 
of discovery, he resolved to await the approach 
of the vehicle. 


_He had not to wait long ere it came up, and 


Jack instantly hailed the man on the box. 

As he had expected, the vehicle was empty, 
and, placing Jane inside, bade the driver to 
proceed to Holly Cottage, and drive quick. 

The man obeyed this injunction to the letter, 
and in a short space of time the vehicle drew 
up before a small detached cottage standing 
about twenty feet from the road, and surrounded 
by a small but neatly kept flower garden. 

Having dismissed the driver, and waited till 
the coach had rolled away, Jack pulled the bell 
at the side of the little gate. Then, turning to his 
companion, remarked— , 

“Would you like to live here ?” 

Jane sighed as she looked up at the pretty 
little dwelling ; then, turning her gaze on Jack’s 
face, she said— 

“Were I happy, there is no spot on earth 
I could crave for more than this. But ”—-- 

“ But what?” , 

“Can you ask? The cross-roads;”’ 

And the woman burst into tears. 

“Do not grieve so,” said Jack. “Time, if it 
will not obliterate the sad past, will tend to 
soften your sorrow. ’Tis, I know, easy to preach, 


but hard to practice; and those who advise 


seldom take it. But strive, for your own sake, 
to think less of your affliction. In the society of 
the fair girl who lives here you will doubtless 
find much relief to your sufferings. I fear I 
have alarmed her by this unseasonable sum- 
mons.” 

A light appeared at one of the windows, the 
sash of which was gently raised. 

“Who is there?” asked a soft, sweet voice, 
_ which Jack recognised as that of Ellen’s. 

“ Tt is me—Jack.” 

“ At this hour!” said the girl. “ My good 
friend, what brings you ‘hither at such an un- 
seasonable time ?”’ 

“The desire to assist an unfortunate fellow- 
creature, Miss Ellen,” said Jack, ‘‘and intro- 
duce to you a poor lady whom I am sure you 
will receive with kindness, for my sake.” 

“T see you are not alone.” 

“No; or I kid not come here at this hour,” 


ee 


said Jack, in a tohe which bespoke his willing- 


ness to do anything but cause a breath of 
slander to fall upon the fair occupant of the 
cottage. 

“T will hurry down and give you admittance,’ 
said Ellen, disappearing from the window. - 

Jane had felt a thrill run through her heart 
as the tones of the poor seamstress fell on her 
ears. 

There was something in the soft accents 
which seemed to assure her that Ellen pos- 
sessed a kind and gentle soul, and she longed 
to press her to her bosom, and pour out all 
her sorrows_in her ear. 

Not long did Ellen keep them waiting. 

In the course of about two minutes those 
outside heard the door-bolts withdrawn, and 
saw a sylph-lke figure hurrying along the 
little gravelled path towards the gate. 

‘““My good, kind friend,’ said Ellen, placing 
the key in tke gate-lock with one hand, and 
extending the other to Jack, ‘I am delighted 
to see you.” 

“ At this hour,” he said, “and after, per- 
haps, arousing you from some pleasant dream, 
[think I ought to apologise for thus breaking 
upon your slumbers. But I am sure you will 
forgive me when I tell you for what I have 
come. But we won't talk here.” 

And taking the arm of Ellen, the three 
went into the house, and entered the little 
parlour where Ellen loved to sit and pray to 
heaven to reward Jack for his kindness to 
her. 

A. few words from our hero explained the 
motive of his unseasonable visit, and. when 
he had coneluded, Ellen turned to Jane, who 
stood gazing abstractedly on the floor, and 
flinging her arms around the young widow’s 
neck, drew her to her bosom and burst into 
tears. 


The sight of Ellen’s grief opened the foun-. 


tains of Jane’s heart afresh, and, locked in 
each other’s arms, they mingled their tears 
together. These two fair creatures, whom Fate 
had so frowned upon—who had suffered so 
much, and who, though so young, had drank 
deeply of sorrow. 

It wanted not words to express to each other 
their feelings. Their tears told it more elo- 
quently than words could have done. Their 
hearts yearned towards each other. Suffering 
and misery bound them, in an instant, in the 
firmest friendship. 

Jack stood aside, a silent spectator, nor did 
he attempt to stem the torrent of their tears. 
He knew that they would relieve the overloaded 
hearts of the poor girls, and that they would 
find relief by suffering them freely to flow. 

But he also felt an inward gratification at 
being the means of saving both these poor 
women from great suffering and death, and in 
that feeling he found his reward. 

Grief, however violent, cannot last for ever, 
neither can tears continue to flow—the well- 
springs of the heart sooner or later dry up. —* 

Their violent sobs gave place to softer sighs, 
and then the tear-bedewed faces were turned to- 
wards Jack ; and, though no word was uttered 
by either, the look they fixed upon him, as each 
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extended her hand towards him, was quite suffi- 
cient. 

The outpourings of grateful hearts were in 
those moist eyes, and Jack almost felt that, had 
he been called upon to speak, a choking sensa- 
tion in his throat would not have permitted him 
to do so. 

But this feeling wore away in a few seconds, 
ang placing the hand of Jane in that of Ellen, he 
said— 

“ For my sake, love and befriend each other. 
For my sake, seek to be happy, and bury the 
past in oblivion ; and let me feel that, by aiding 
you, I am atoning for some of my ill-deeas ; for 
though I am wild and reckless, my heart is not 
all stone. And the feeling that I have done some 
good is a joy to my bosom which I can appre- 
ciate—a something to dwell upon with pleasure. 
Strive, then, to be happy, and by so doing make 
me the same. Be to each other as sisters, and 
to me as a friend. I know you will, for your 
hearts are tender and kind, and can feel for 
those sufferings many have never known, and, I 
trust, may never experience. But I forget that 
I have roused you, Ellen, from your couch, and 
that Mrs. Slater is tired and worn out ; so I will 
make my stay no longer, but go home with a 
clad feeling here that many a better man might 
envy.” 

He took up his hat to depart, and moved 
towards the door—his hand upon his heart. 

Both sprang towards him, and, raising their 
hands to his lips, he strode hurriedly from the 
house, as if he would fain go to hide the tear- 
drop that rose to his own eye. 

It shamed not his manhood—it was a greater 
tribute to his soul than aught else could have been. 

No, Jack; that small tear, as it trembled on 
the Jash and rolled swiftly down your cheek, 
washed away many an indiscretion in its course, 
—atoned for many a thoughtless deed of thine. 

And while the cool morning air fanned his 
brow—while he walked along slowly, meditating 
on the scene he had witnessed—while Bill Jack- 
son puffed away at his short pipe, and jingled 
the gold coins he had received from Grasper in 
his pocket—and while the merchant wended his 
way, full of bitter and revengeful thoughts, 
those two young creatures who had known so 
much suffering and misery knelt down beside 
the white-curtained bed, and asked heaven’s 
blessings on the head of one who, let. his sins be 
what they might, possessed a heart soft as a 
woman’s, and ever anxious to alleviate the pangs 
of the unfortunate. 

Time, as Jack had said, would soften the grief 
of Jane Slater ; but, aided by all the influences of 
a genial heart, the poor woman soon became to 
feel far more happier than she had done for 
some time past. | 

Of course the fate of her husband was ever 
apparent in her mind, and knowing this, Ellen 
was ever on the alert to keep her thoughts in 
another channel, and when a week had worn 
away, poor Jane, if not happy, was far from 
wretched. 

They had received several visits from Jack, 
and our hero could not but remark the change 
in Jane’s appearance ; but, of course, he forebore 
to make any mention of it, 
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He had taken his departure one evening, and 
while the two females leaned over the little 
garden-gate, watching his retreating figure down 
the road, Ellen caught sight of a form slinking 
along behind him, which ghe fancied she had 
seen before, but when and where she could not 
at the time call to mind. 

When it had disappeared from her view, in the 
turn of the road, it had likewise disappeared 
from her thoughts, and was entirgly forgotten. 

She had made no mention of 1t to her com- 
panion, but she would have been ill at ease had 
she known that the figure she had observed 
following our hero was that of her late landlord 
and persecutor, Bill Jackson. 

The ruffian had followed the injunctions of 
Ralph Grasper, and ferretted out’ the fact that a 
gentleman and lady hailed a coach in the Mile- 
end-road, and were driven to Holly Cottage. 

This learned, Bill was set to watch the place, 
as Grasper resolved to be certain this time of his 
victim. 

Day after day Bill hung about the cottage, and 
the locality in which it was situated, but with- 
out seeing any person resembling Jane, whose 
features, of course, he would well know again. 

On the evening we mention, he had come to 
the decision in his own mind that Jane was not 
there at all, and had determined not to watch 
any longer ; in fact, he wasabout to leave the spot 
and return home when he caught sight of Jack, 
whom of course he did not know, but ere the 
casual glance he had cast upon him, as he came 
through the little gate into the road, had been 
satisfied, he had caught sight of one whom he 
little expected to see—Ellen Folder. 

Ere his surprise had died away, another figure 
stood by her side, and Bill Jackson fairly stag- 
gered. 3 . 

It was Jane Slater ! 

Shrinking back into the shadow of the wall of. 
a neighbouring garden, Bill watched them as they 
bade our hero good night, and when Jack had 
gone some distance along the road, Bill wedged 
half the contents of his iron tobacco box into 
his mouth, and followed after him in high spirits. 

‘Found at last,’ he muttered. ‘By jingo! 
but [ll have another night at The Flyers, for 
Grasper will come down like a prince.” 

And so he did. For after Jack had hailed a 
coach and driven off, Bill retired to the low 
beer-house, and, in the exuberance of his spirits, 
stood lots of beer to the company, who marked 
their gratitude for his liberality by hinting to 
each other that he had stolen the money by 
which it was paid for. 

But of course Bill did not hear the foul impu- 
tation on his character, it would have been better, 
perhaps, if he had for Mrs. Jackson, as he might 
have been goaded to show his pugilistic powers 
at The Flyers instead of at home ; for Bill, after 
being turned out at the close of the house, mad 
drunk, commenced a furious onslaught on his 
wife the moment he stumbled into the passage— 
his excuse for so doing being that she had not 
stood prepared to save him from knocking his 
head against the wall, and held the door, soas 
to prevent it slipping from his hand. 

Having thus finished up the day, he retired to 
bed, without undressing, and awoke in the morn- 
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bosoms of even the most callous-hearted, when 
in the presence of soulless clay,—the voice is 
hushed in the room of death, the footstep is 
noiseless, the movements slow, as if fearful of 
awaking that which will never more awakein | 


ing with a bump on his forehead, a filthy taste 
in his mouth, and a feeling of gratification in his 
heart at the discovery he had made, and instantly | 

| 





commenced to bully his wife because his break- 


fast Was not ready, swearing that he had told 





her he wanted to go out early. 

Of course the meek, frightened woman busied 
herself to provide the meal, and in an hour Bill 
was on his way to Grasper’s to communicate his 
success, and receive the reward of his services. 

The merchant was in high glee at the intelli- 
gence, and paid the rascal liberally for his dirty 
_ work, and when he had gone, he set himself to 

thinking the best course to pursue to inflict fresh 
pangs upon that heart he had already made 
suffer so much and so cruelly. : 
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CHAPTER XCII. 


SURPRISED BY SAD NEWS—ON THE SEARCH. 


StumBertne London had awoke, and poured 
forth itsthousands of toilers into the streets, and 
the busy hum which broke the silence that had 
reioned throughout the night aroused from a 
refreshing sleep the young man whom Jack had 
induced the waggoner to carry to London— 
Richard Folder, or, as we may now call him, 
Clavering. 

The good meal of which he had partaken 
the night before—a luxury which to him had 
been a stranger for some days—had tended 
oreatly to strengthen his weak frame, and he 
leaped from his bed, with a glow upon his cheek, 
and without that languid feeling so common to 
him. 
~ Having breakfasted, he went to the house in 
which the body of Mrs. Folder lay, and he had 
not been there more than ten minutes, when the 
coftin he had ordered on the day before was 
brought into the apartment by two men. 

The corpse was placed within its last house, 
under his immediate superintendence, and when 
the undertakers had.taken their departure he 
sat himself down in one of the old chairs, and 
waited the arrival of his new-found friend. 

Punctual to the moment, Jack arrived ; and 
even if he had not done so, no doubt would have 
entered the mind of Richard as to his honesty 
of purpose. 

There was something which seemed to draw 
him towards our hero. 

It was not only the fact of his having be- 
friended him on the road, or his asserted know- 
ledge of his sister’s whereabouts, but a some- 
thing which he could not describe to himself, 
one of those peculiar feelings which will cling to 
us despite all we do, or any argument we may 
use, to upset. 

He sprang up, with a smile, as Jack knocked 
upon the panels of the door of the room, 
and extended his hand, as he crossed the thresh- 
old. 

Our hero grasped it warmly, and reverently 
raised his hat as his eye fell upon the black 
object resting upon tressels, and extending 
nearly across the room. 

There is a feeling of awe which pervades the 


this world,—aud it was in a whisper that Jack 
spoke, as he greeted the young man. 

‘You have been anxious, doubtless, for my 
arrival,” he said, after a moment’s pause, and 
looking at the young man asif he would read in 
his face the answer. 

“ Yes,—and, no,” replied Richard. 

Jack smiled at so strange a reply. 

‘‘] was anxious for your coming, because 1 
wish to see my sister; but had you not come, I 
should have felt assured other and more pressing 
business alone caused you to break your appoint- 
ment with me,” 

“ And notadoubt of my honesty ?” said Jack, 
half suspiciously. 

* Tndeed, no.” 

Jack looked hardat him. 

The young man stood the scrutiny. 

“‘T believe you,” said Jack. 

“You may, indeed.” . 

“ But have you no question to ask me? ” said 
Jack, 

‘Questions ? ” 

peVies.- : 

“‘ Respecting what, sir ?”’ 

“The pa¢ket you entrusted to my care,” said 
our hero. 

. “JT am sure you will only do what you deem 
est.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Jack. ‘‘ And you 
shall have no cause to alter your good opinion of 
me.”’ 

“T am certain I shall not.” 

‘‘T may as well inform you that yesterday [ 
placed the papers confided by you to me in the 
hands of an eminent solicitor of Lincoln’s Inu, 
and begged him to give me an opinion as soon as 
possible.” 

“T am obliged for your kindness,” said Richard. 

‘‘ And he did not fail to doas [ desired. For, 
last evening, after a careful perusal of them, 
he informed me that he had little doubt but 
that your claim could be established,”’ said Jack. 

The young man’s heart bounded joyfully in 
his bosom. 

“Yes, He doubts not but that you will 
obtain possession of the title and estates, now 
held by a cousin of the late supposed Richard 
Clavering, who died in Newgate.” ; 

“Oh, Iam so delighted! But ’’—— 

He paused: quickly. 

“But what?” asked Jack. 

“Though I can be nothing but happy at the 
prospect of such an unexpected and unlooked- 
for fortune, sir, I feel a pang of sorrow at the 
disappointment of the present holder.” 

‘He is nothing to you,” said Jack. 

“Only the same as I am to you,’ said 
Richard—“ a fellow-man.”’ 

Jack looked up from beneath his brows, and a 
snfile of gratification stole over his face. 

“ Richard Clavering,’’ he said, ‘‘you are a 
noble-hearted fellow.” 

“T must say the same of you, Spring-heeled 
Jack.” } ; 
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‘* Tt’s more than many would.” 

“That may be. But I speak as I find; and, 
having found you to be a noble-hearted man, I 
can do no less,” 

““Well—well,”’ said Jack, “let us drop that 
subject. We will bandy compliments some 
other time. Now to business.” 

The young man bowed. ' 7 
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‘ Never !” said the young man, fervently. 

“Oh,” said Jack, ‘if there is, you will not be 
the first. Many a good heart has been changed 
to a bad one by a stroke of fortune.” 

“Mine never will be.”’ 

‘‘T believe it,” said Jack. 

Placed at his ease by the remarks of Jack, 

| Richard Clavering walked on beside our hero 


“You are anxious to meet with your sister ?”’ | for some minutes, when Jacl hailed a coach, and 


said Jack. 

“eam 

“Very well. But do not buoy yourself up 
with the certainty that the lady named Ellen 
Folder with whom [ am acquainted is the 
person you seek. There are many Folders in 
the world, and resemblances are often strange. 
The Ellen Folder of my acquaintance may be 
the veriest stranger to you, my friend, after all.” 

‘TI hope not.”’ | 

“So dol. But still you had better-look for- 
ward for disappointment in your hopes. Haye 
you breakfasted ? ’ 

co Vesie 

“Then we will go at once.” 

“ With pleasure,” said Richard. 

5 Jack took up his hat, and moved towards the 

oor. ‘ 5; 

The young man followed him down the stairs 
into the street. 

2 ack took his arm, and together they moved 
along. 

But Richard showed some evidence of wishing 
to hang back—a circumstance which caused Jack 
some surprise, and called forth a remark that 
brought the warm blood to the young man’s 
cheek. 

“Sir,” he said, in answer, “I would rather 
walk behind. I should be sorry to disgrace 
you. 

‘Disgrace me?” cried Jack, in surprise. 
“What do you mean 2” 

Richard turned his eyes from Jack’s face on 
to his own person with a meaning glance. 

‘“‘T am so shabbily attired, sir, that Iam”’ 

“Tut, tut!” exclaimed Jack. ‘‘I care not a 
fig for the coat; ’tis the man I look at. A 
gentleman may be robed in rags as well as broad- 
cloth ; and he is still a gentleman, whatever his 
attire. My dear friend, you will not disgrace 
me nor yourself.’’ 

“But, sir, should you meet any of your 
friends,” said Richard. 

“They would treat you with the same respect 
as myself,” was the answer. ‘The case might 
be different were I in the company of one of 
those self-conceited, overbearing, pompous indi- 
viduals of which this country can boast a very 
great number. I.mean that class who have no 
qualification for gentility, and by a show of 
dress, jewellery—everything, in fact, but common 
sense and common decency—wish to be thought 
by their fellow-men their superiors. 

‘And are generally their inferiors,” said 
Richard. 

“Yes. So no more about disgracing me, if 
you please. Though, doubtless, it would be 
more congenial to your feelings to change your 
well-worn coat for a better garment, only [ trust 
that, with the change of garb, there will be no 
change of heart and soul,”’ 





bade the driver proceed to Holly Cottage. 

The morning was fine, and the ride pleasant, 
for although the thoughts of Richard would turn 
to the room of death, and fill his heart with sad- 
ness, yet Jack was so affable that he could but 
be gratified and often amused. 

Having discharged. the coachman at the gate, 
our hero looked around the tastefully arranged 
garden, in search of Ellen, and, not finding her 
there, a sudden thought seized him that she was 
ill. | 

Certainly, she could not always be in the 
carden, for the domestic duties must be attended 
to; but still Jack could not banish the pre- 
sentiment that had laid hold of his heart, when 
he found her seat, beneath a large alder, where 
she invariably sat ut work in fine weather, 
vacant. 

He, however, kept his thoughts to himself, 
and hurried along the little gravel walk to the 
door, at which he knocked. 

Scarce had his fingers been taken from the 
knocker than the door was opened, and the tear- 
ful face of Jane Slater met his gaze. int) 

There was no mistaking that the poor woman 
had been weeping long and violently, for her eyes 
were swollen and red, and her cheeks bore the 
traces of tears. 

“ Mrs. Slater,” cried Jack, springing over the 
threshold, “‘why—why do I find you in grief?” 

“Oh, sir! oh, sir!” sobbed the woman; 
**T am so unhappy, so unhappy ; but perhaps 
you know all about it ?” , 

“ About what?” said Jack. 

“Miss Ellen! ” ' 

“What of her? Is she ill? Tell me, quick, 
is she ill? ” exclaimed Jack, in the utmost concern. 

‘* [| don’t—oh ! I don’t know.” 

“* Where is she ? ” 

The woman shook her head. 

Jack started back in alarm. 

‘“‘ For heaven’s sake, what has happened ?” he 
asked. ‘ Don’t keepme in suspense.” 

He had taken the woman’s hand, and was 
looking into her face with an appealing glance. 

Checking back her sobs, Jane raised her tear- 
ful eyes to his, and gasped, rather than spoke— 

“Oh, sir! she’s gone.” 

““ Where?” 

** Heaven knows! ”’ 

And, unable longer to ‘control herself, the 
woman suffered her head to fall on his arm, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Jack curbed his impatience, and led her into 
the little parlour, and, seating her on the sofa, 
awaited till the violence of her grief had some- 
what abated. | 

‘“‘ Now tell me what all this means,” he said, 
at length. 

Jane dried her eyes with her handkerchief, 
and said— 


; 
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“Tt was the night after you were last here 
that Ellen went out to make a purchase, about 
nine o’clock. She said she would not be gone 
more than five minutes, as she was only going | 
to the shop at the corner of the road. As she 
did not come back shortly, I began to be alarmed, 
and went to the gate to look for her, becoming | 
more and more anxious every moment, and 
when I heard the clock strike ten, and she did 
not come, [ could not bear the suspense any 
longer, so I put on my bonnet, and went to the 
shop, to see if she was there.” | 

“Well ?” saad Jack. 

“ When I got there, the person who keeps it | 
was shutting up, and, in answer to my inquiry, 
he told me that she had not been there that 
night—nor, indeed, had he seen her for two or 
three days. Of course, I became more and 
more wretched, and hurried back to see if she 
had come home during my absence. But she 
had not, and I could not rest. So I threw on 
my shawl, and went out again.” 

“Go on, go on,” said Jack, as the woman paused. 

“Well, sir, eleven o’clock — twelve o'clock 
came, and no Ellen. Buta little after midnight 
the patrol rode by, and I told him of her strange 
disappearance. He promised to look out for 
her, and advised me to go to bed ; but, of course, 
T could not. I was so unhappy, so! sat up all 
night ; and next day—yesterday—I searched 
everywhere, but no one had seen or heard any- 
thing of her, and I have been so wretched ever 
since. I could not write to let you know, for I 
did not know where to find you. 
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“The patrol told me last night that he had 


made inquiries, and no such person had been 
admitted to either.’’ 

‘““T am.more and more puzzled,” said Jack, 
rising and walking about the room with uneven 
strides. “I know of no one who would tear her 
away from her home. She has never spoken of 
any persecutor to me.’’ 

‘““Nor to me,” said Jane; “and we have no 
secrets from each other, I think.”’ \ 

““Strange—very strange!’’ muttered Jack; 
“but I will fathom this mystery some how or 
other.” 

“Oh! do sir, do,” cried Jane. 

“‘T will leave no stone unturned to do so— 
spare no expense—lose no time,” said Jack. 

Then, turning to Richard, he said— 

‘“‘T can féel for your disappointment, for it 
must, indeed, be great ; for should this young 
woman be your sister, her strange disappearance 
prevents not only your meeting, but learning the 
sad and happy intelligence you have to com- 
municate.”” 

“T feel that she is my relative,”’ said the young 
man. 

Jane, who had scarcely observed his presence 
before, now looked hard at the speaker. 

‘¢ Hllen’s brother!” she exclaimed. “Oh! how 
like her, you are.” 

** Vou think so?” said Jack. 

“Yes. Do not you?” 

‘“‘ There is a likeness.” 

“ A striking resemblance,” said Jane. ‘‘ She 
has often spoken of her brother, and wondered 


glad you have come, for I am sure you will do| how he was getting on in the world, whether he 


all you can to find out where she is.” 
Jack looked down thoughtfully and sorrow- 


fully, then raised his eyes to the young man’s} 


face, over which a painful expression had spread 
itself. | | 

He had listened eagerly to every word, but 
had made no remark ; and now, as his eyes met 
Jack’s, a deep sigh escaped his lips. 

“Gone!” said Jack. ‘‘There is something 
strange, very strange in this.” 

“Yes; for I do not believe she meant to go,” 
said Jane. 


“No. She has been detained against her 
will,’ said Jack. ‘ But how ?—wheré? —by 
whom ?” 


“T cannot think,’ muttered Jane. 

“Nor I,” said Jack, thoughtfully tapping his 
foot on the carpet. 

“There is no villain Grasper to insult and 
annoy her,” remarked Jane. 

“No. But” 

‘What ?” asked Jane, eagerly. ; 

“Tsaae Levy might. But the idea is prepos- 
terous,’ muttered Jack. ‘‘The old Jew would 
ees seek to be revenged upon me by harming 
her.” 

“The man for whom she worked?” said 
Jane, who had heard of the affair at the pond. 

“ The same,” 

“*T should not think he could be the cause of 
her strange disappearance.” 

“Not for a moment,” replied Jack. “The 
idea is too absurd. No; the cause I cannot un- 
derstand. Could she have been taken ill, and 
carried to an hospital or poorhouse?” —.. 
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was dead or alive. And now you have come to 
see her, she is not here !”’ i 

“ T am pained—deeply pained—at what I have 
heard,’ said Richard. ‘‘Can she have gone to 
any friends, and be remaining with them ?”’ 

‘She has told me she has but one friend,” 
replied Jane. 

“ And who is that?” asked Jack, turning 
quickly at the words. 

‘Yourself ! ” 

“ Her only friend! And she may be in trouble, 
and I unable to assist her,’ mused Jack. “‘I 
know not what to think!” 

“ Nor I,” said Jane. 

“Nor I,” echoed Richard. 

““T am loth to believe she can have met with 
foul play at the hands of anyone,’ said Jack, 
after a pause ; ‘Sand yet”’ 

““ What ?” cried Jane, her face becoming pale 
as death. - 

«© Alas! there are wretches base enough for 
any crime in this world ; beings—for men they 
are not—who would plunge their souls to eternal 
damnation to render another wretched in this 
life.” 

““ Indeed—indeed there are!’ said Jane, “and 
well do I know it.” 

“The man who would dare harm my sister,” 
exclaimed Richard, clenching his hand, and draw- 
ing his form proudly up as he spoke, “had better 
meet an enraged tiger than her brother.” 

His eyes sparkled as he spoke, and his nostrils 
dilated. 

“Or me,” said Jack. “And though Miss Folder 
is no more to me than a friend whom I deeply 
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respect, the ruffian who would so debase himself| shook his head slowly, and again continued his 
as to insult her, by word or deed, would rouse a| rapid walk. 


devil here that could not easily be quelled!’ 

He placed his hand upon his heart. as he spoke, 
and continued his rapid and thoughtful walk 
about the little apartment. 

Suddenly he paused before Jane, and asked— 

“Has she ever hinted a desire to leave this 
place ?”’ 

“ Never.’ 

““The question I felt was unnecessary,”’ said 
' Jack, ‘‘ yet something prompted me to ask it.” 

“On the contrar y; ‘she has said she never was 
so happy as she has been here. 

“Has anyone ever been here to see her?” 
asked Jack, after a pause. 

‘None but yourself.’’ 

‘‘ Has she made any acquaintances ?”’ 

“‘ No. I never heard her speak of any. In fact, 
T am sure she has none.”’ 

‘‘ Something must be done to solve this mys-| 
tery,’ said Jack, after a long and thoughtful 
pause; ‘‘ but what ? There Tam at a loss.” 

T can think of nothing.” 

‘* Well, do not grieve so much,” said Jack, as’ 
Jane began to cry again. “ You may be sure 
that if she can be traced out she shall, and weep-| 
ing will only serve to make you ill. I will set 
forth at once and make inquiries, and I sincerely 
hope they will tend to elucidate the mystery. 

‘“‘ Heaven grant they may !”’ 

‘¢ Amen to that,” said Richard. 

‘‘T have inquired everywhere I ean think of,” | 
said Jane. 

“ About this neighbourhood ?”’ 

Yes» 

““f will try the one from which she came, and 
those who know her. ‘The rascal in whose house 
she lived may throw some light on this strange 
affair, perhaps,’ said Jack, as he thought of Bill 
Jackson. 

But he did not think that he had had any hand 
in Ellen’s disappearance, for what had Bill to 
gain by it? Still, he knew her, and those who 
had often seen her while living in the locality 
where he resided. 

So Jack made up his mind to go at once to 
Jackson, believing the fellow would not recognise 
him in his ordinary attire, and minus his mask ; 
and, under the pretence of having work for her 
to do, seek to learn if he knew ought of her 
‘whereabouts. 

Should this fail to put him on Ellen’s track, 
he resolved to seek the aid of the police; and 
exhorting Jane to be of good cheer and hope for 
the best, “he prepared to stake his departure, ac- 
companied by Richard, whose sudden good for- 
tuue had been so unexpectedly damped. 

Dispirited and disheartened the young man 
took his leave of Jane Slater, and silently walked 
on by the side of Jack in the direction of Bill 
Jackson’s dwelling. 

Jack’s face wore a gloomy expression. He knit 
his brows thoughtfully together, and walked at 
a rapid pace, and seemed to be unconscious of 
his companion’s presence till Richard, struck by 
a sudden thought, placed his hand upon his arm, 
and, in a sort of hissing whisper, said— 

a Do you think she is dead ? ” | | 

Jack paused, looked at him for a moment, 








CHAPTER XCIII. 


SCENE AT THE LAWYER'S CHAMBERS—A STRANGE 
DUEL. 


A WEEK passed, and no clue could be obtained 
of the missing Ellen, in spite of the exertions of 
Jack, Richard, and Jane Slater. . 

Bill Jackson knew nothing of her, or cer- 
tainly the offer of a sovereign’ would have 
bought information from him. 

Mrs. Folder had been conveyed to her last 
resting place, followed by Richard, who, inspite of 
her wish that he might curse her, dropped tears 
upon the coffin-lid as 3 he took his last gaze upon 
the box which contained her remains. 

Though Jack’s principal anxiety was to dis- 
cover Ellen, he still found time to pay a few visits 
to Mr. Brief, the lawyer, who, at his reeommend- 
_ ation, had undertaken to seek to get the property 
for Richard, now held by a Charles Lorain, a 
cousin of the libertine whose base deeds had 


brought him to a fearful and degrading doom 


within the dark walls of Newgate. ~ 
The lawyer had given notice to Mr. Lorain oi 


| his intention to dispute his right to the title and. 
estates enjoyed by the unhappy murderer; a 


notice which he first treated with contempt, then 
looked upon with fear. 


At the advice of his solicitor, he accompanied | 


that gentleman to Mr. Brief’s chambers, and 
while there Jack made his appearance, and was 
introduced as the person who had placed the 
papers in the lawyer’s hands, and upon whose 
recommendation Mr. Brief had undertaken. the 
case for his client. 


Jack, of course, had no. personal ill-feeling 


towards Lor ain, and although ata glance he read 
the character of the man, treated him with the 


utmost respect and courtesy. 


Lorain was a young man about seven-and- 
twenty years of age, tall in stature, and propor- 


tionately well- made ; but there was a something _ 


in his movements and expression which stamped 
him at once as a man of violent passions, of an 
overbearing spirit, and a eruel and designing 

nature, and Jack cotfid see on the instant that 
however just might be the claim of Richard, it 
would not be yielded without a struggle, and 
with a bad grace, by his opponent. 

He bent his head coldly to Jack, in reply to 
his courteous greeting, and, with a supercilious 
curl of the lip, turned to his solicitor, who was 
conversing with My. Brief. 

“Well,” he said, in an assumed tone, “have 
you persuaded the old gentleman that none but 
a fool would undertake to dispute my right to the 
title and estates of my late lamented cousin ?”’ 


“Mr. Brief and myself will, doubtless, under- | 


stand each other in good time, sir,” said the 
person addressed, somewhat sharply, evidently 
angered at the other’ S manner. 


Lorain bit his lip at the rebuke, and frowned | 
scorningly upon Jack, who was observing him. 


keenly, 
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Without altering his usual cool tone of voice, 
he remarked— 

“Were you a gentleman, I should say you 
were mad ; but, as you are not, I say youare a 
liar !” 

Lorain raised his arm, and struck Jack a 
smart blow on the cheek, which caused the 
others to look round, and Jack to colour to the 
temples. 

“ Phat’s how I serve the dog who calls me a 
liar!” cried Lorain, trembling with passion. 

By an effort, Jack retained his calmness, but| 
the blow was more than he could tamely sub- 
mit to. 

For a moment his eye swept up anda down the 
form of the man before him. Raising his arm, 
he struck Lorain a blow in the face, that in- 
stantly felled him to the floor. 

“ And that is how I chastise the puppy who 
presumes to bark at me!” said Jack. 

“Gentlemen !—gentlemen !”—exclaimed Mr. | 
Brief. | 

“T bee your pardon, sir,” said Jack, coolly. 
“Tf your words have reference to us, they are 
misapplied. You speak in the plural, instead of 
the singular. Mr. Lorain is no gentleman ; 
and I have to apologize for almost forgetting, in| 
my indignation, that I am one.” 

Lorain leaped to his feet. | 

“T’ll have your blood for this!” he said,} 
furiously. 

“‘T warn you,” said Jack, ‘ not®to tempt me 
to forget myself again. Keep your distance, sir, 
or, rather, a distance which takes you out of the 
reach of my right arm, or you may fall again.” 

The look which accompanied these words had 
the effect of causing the angry man to step back 
a pace. 

There was a dangerous gleam in Jack’s eye, 
despite the calmness of his tones ; and, grinding 
his teeth in rage, Lorain said— 

‘You claim to bea gentleman ? ” 

Furdo:<; 

“Then you shall give me the satisfaction one 
gentleman has a right to demand from another !”’ 
eried Lorain. 

“ All the satisfaction a gentleman has a right 
to demand from me, he shall have,” said Jack. 

“ Then, sir, we must fight! ” 

“Vou are not, then, satistied with the blow I 
gave you?” said Jack, sarcastically. ‘“ Tam 
sorry for that, as I have no wish to strike you 
again.” 

“ Gentlemen,” began Mr. Brief. 

But he was interrupted by Lorain. 

“ Wold your row!” he eried ; “‘ and don’t in- 
terfere with me.” : 

‘‘ This is my office, sir.” 

“ Tt may be the devil’s for all I care!” roared 
Lorain, 

‘ You are excited, sir.” 

“ Damn it! Am I to take a blow tamely from 
that fellow?” roared Lorain. ‘* No; curse me, 
if I do! We must fight! ” 

“JT will have no fighting here, sir, in my 
place,” said Brief. 

«’ Who the devil wants to fight here ? ” 

“ You do, seemingly,” said Jack, 

“ No I don’t.” 

Oh, I thought you did, Well, I’m glad you 
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have altered your mind, like a sensible man,” 
said Jack, with a smile. 

“ But I’ve not altcred my mind—nothing can 
alter it!” roared Lorain. ‘“ You have struck — 
me, and J’ll have your blood!” 

“Do you desire to murder me ?”’ 

» “Twill put a bullet through you—yey, sir, a 
bullet. I demand satisfaction, and I will have 
rie 

‘¢ Will you, indeed ?” 

“T will, or I will brand you as a coward—yes, 
as a coward! You—you--damn it! who are 
you?” roared Lorain fiercely, foaming at the 
mouth. 

‘‘ One who can keep his temper, converse like 
a rational man, and treat a stranger at least with 
common courtesy.”’ aa 

“ By calling him a liar.” 

“ Yes, if he asserts [ am a scoundrel.” 

So you are.” , 

“ Beware you do not goad me to knock you 
down again !”’ | 

“Sir, 1 beg you will have some respect for 
me,” said Mr. Brief, laying his hand on Jack’s 
upraised arm. 

Jack’s arm dropped to his side, and he bowed 
to the lawyer. ; 

“T regret, sir, that I should have dropped in 
to see you while this person was present,” he 
said ; “ and as I dread further insult, I wiil take 
my departure.” 

“ Like a cur,” snarled Lorain. 

“ What does that mean ?’’ asked Jack. 

“ Why, yowd sneak away. You are too great 
a coward to meet a gentleman with a gentleman’s 
weapon,” cried Lorain. “ You fight only like a 
costermonger, with your fists, but dare not face 
a bullet.”’ . 

“You would never have the courage to pull a 
trigger,” laughed Jack. 

‘““ You have not the courage to meet me with 
a pistol in my hand. I thought you were a 
cowardly snob, now I know you to be one.” 

Jack’s face was again crimson, but the retort 
on his lips was not uttered. 

The appealing look of Mr. Brief caused it to die 
away ere it was spoken. 

Fixing his eyesupon Lorain, he said, in a 
low, calm voice, but in a tone of firmness— 

“Mr. Lorain—for I deny your right to any 
other title—I do not fear to meet a gentleman 
with any weapon he may choose, and give him 
If I meet you, I 
meet a blackguard, who should be either kicked 
or horsewhipped. Butaman of your stamp can- 
not be made to understand that a gentleman ~ 
does violence to his own feelings by placing him- 
self aS your equal, Still, since you so ardently 
desire to place a bullet in my chest, I will give 
you an opportunity of trying to do so. I will 
bring myself to your level, and meet you when 
and where you please,” 

‘‘T’ll have you both arrested,” said Brief, ‘ if 
you dare meet for such a purpose as a duel,” 

‘* You mind your own business,” cried Lorain, 
darting a scowling look at Brief. 

“Let him have his way,” said Jack, “ for he 
has not long to live.” | 

A braggart,’”’ sneered Lorain. 

“ As you please,” said Jack. ‘ But to-morrow 
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will show whether I am right or wrong. You 
will never hit me.”’ , 

“No. For you will not dare to stand before 
me, I expect,” sneered the other. 

“ You have but to fix the time and place,” said 
Jack, “‘and I will be there, never fear. Se 
decide quickly, if you please, as I should be glad 
to retire till you have gone.”’ 

_ “Oh,” sneered Lorain, “I can see your drift.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Ay, well.” 

“ And pray what is it?” asked Jack, quietly. 

“Get me to name time and place in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Brief, so that you may be arrested, 


and save yourself from my vengeance by the 


duel being prevented,” was the reply. 

“Humph !”’ coughed Jack. 

“T can read through you,” sneered Lorain. 

“No such idea entered my thoughts,” said 
Jack. ‘‘ But since you imagine it did, the best 
way to keep our place of meeting a secret from 
the gentlemen of the law will be for you to send 
me word one hour before the affair is tv take 
place where you would like me to meet you. That 
will be plenty of time for me to provide myself 
with a friend, and reach the place of rendezvous, 
providing it is not more than three miles distant 
from this spot.” * 

“ Agreed !” said Lorain. 4 

You will hear from me to-night or to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Your own convenience will suit mine,” said 
Jack. ; 

* But where am I to send to?” 

“‘ Beecher’s hotel, Piccadilly.” 

“And towhom? For Mr. Brief simply intro- 
duced you as the friend of the madman who dis- 
putes my claim to my inheritance.” 

Oh, Mr. Brown.” 

“Brown ?” 

“Yes, sir, Brown! Have you any objection 
to the name?” said Jack. 

“T don’t believe it is your name.” 

“Well, you don’t want to shoot my name, do 
you? I thought it was me you wished to 
perform that kind oflice for.’ 

And so it is.” 

“Then, what matters it my name ?”’ 

“Because I should like to know who you 
really are.” 

“You shall be gratified, never fear,” said 


- Jack, pointedly. 


“¢ When ?” 

“When we stand face to face, with weapons 
in our hands,” was the reply. 

“Ah! but shall we?” 

*€Tf you wish it.” 

Sedo: x. 

“Then, fear not that I shall refuse to be at 
any place you may feel disposed to select as 
suited for the purpose. I do not admire duel- 
ling, but I do not fear to become one of the 
principals in a duel.” 

“My wounded honour shall be—must be, 
appeased !” said Lorain, tragically, 

Jack shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
towards the door, with a smile on his face. 

“Tet this foolish quarrel end here, gentle- 
men,” said Mr. Brief. 

“Tt cannot,” cried Lorain. 
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“My dear friend, let me beg ’’— began Lo- 
rain’s solicitor. 

“Silence!” cried the young man, in a tone 
that made his adviser leap back, and cause him 
to let fall the eye-glass he held between his 
finger and thumb. ‘The feliow has insulted 
me. My feelings are wounded, and—and, why, 
damn it! I'll wound him, or he shall me.” 

“Tf shall be sure to do that, if I do not kill 
you outright,” said Jack, with a sly look at Mr. 
Brief. 

“ Or I will you.” 

“There is too much talk about it, to come to 
anything, it appears to me,’”’ said Mr. Brief, 
turning to his fellow lawyer. ‘It is an old 


a 


saying, that those who talk most do least.” 


“So I believe,” said Jack, pointedly, staring 
into Lorain’s face. ~ 

Lorain bit his lip, and was silent. 

“You willnot forget ? Mr. Brown, Beecher’s 
Hotel, Piceadilly,”’ said Jack. 

“No!” roared the other, furiously. ‘“ Nor will 
you forget me—at least, not as long as you live 
to recollect me.” ‘ 

“Tt will be long after you are dead and gone,” 
said Jack. “Poor young man! poor young 
man!” 

Lorain could have strangled him as he stood 
with his hand on the handle of the door. To 
be struck, and then taunted, was hard enough, 
but to be pitied was unendurable. 

“T will see you again, when this gentleman 
—person, I should say—has retired,” said Jack, 
addressing himself to Mr. Brief. 

That gentleman bowed, and, respectfully 
saluting Lorain’s solicitor, he opened the door, 
and stepped over the threshold. 

As he drew it to behind him, Jack turned his 
gaze upon Lorain, saying— 

“ T shall await your message.”’ 

Then the door closed behind him, and silence 
reigned in the lawyer's office for some time. 

At length, the consultation between the two 
solicitors came to an end, and Mr. Brief bowed 
Lorain and his lawyer out. 

The young man walked on with his companion 
in moody silence for some time—a silence which 
the lawyer did not seem inclined to break, and 
from which Lorain argued all was not so well 
as he could wish. 

“Well,” he said, impatiently, at length, 
‘‘what do you think of that madman’s claim, 
Mr. Tomlin ?”’ 

The lawyer shook his head. 

‘““My dear sir, it is impossible to say what 
evidence may yet be brought forward to disprove 
those papers placed in Mr. Brief’s hands. But, 
to tell you the truth, I would rather be the 
madman’s solicitor in this case than yours.” 

“The devil!’ cried Lorain. “Then, do you 
really think he has any claim whatever ?”’ 

The lawyer looked hard into Lorain’s eyes, 
and then whispered— 

“Mr. Lorain, I don’t think.” 

“Don’t think?” echoed the other, turning 
very pale as he spoke. 


* No, sir. 1 know.” 
“That he has ?”’ 
co res.'7 


6 Then Til kill him before he shall have it!” 
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cried Lorain, furiously, and stamping his foot 
as he gave utterance to the words. ‘‘No doubt 
but he will be the second of the rascal I am 
going to fight; and if he is, Pll pick a quarrel 
with him,and shoot him. Yes, sir, shoot him 
dead!” | 

“But you forget Mr. Brown may shoot you 
first,’ said the lawyer, coolly. ‘‘ How then?” 

‘+ Why, then ” stammered Lorain. ‘‘ Well, 
that fs awkward, ain’t it? I ought to have 
sought the fellow who calls himself Richard 
Clavering, and goaded him on to a meeting— 
that is how I should have acted. But he shan’t 
have it!” 

“You cannot prevent him—you cannot defy 
the law. Besides, if Mr. Brown shoots you, it 
won't matter who enjoys the titles and estates 
—at least, not to you.” | 

‘‘And so you think I shall lose them ?”’ said 
Lorain, becoming more calm. 

‘His claim is a good one—a very good one. 
Proofs abundant—evidence plain—-convince any 
jury, unless ” Ee 

** Unless what ?”” 

“They are rebutted by stronger proof on the 
other side—and that, I think, is impossible.” 

‘“* Curses on it all!” 

‘* Mr. Lorain, you should strive to curb that 
violent temper of yours. One day it will lead 
to your ruin,’ said the lawyer. ‘* Already it 
has placed your life in danger.” 

‘““T don’t care. For if I have to give up my 
wealth, ['d as soon die as live,” said Lorain, 
bitterly. 

A few moments after, they separated. 

It was late in the evening when Jack sat 
smoking a cigar in the hotel he had named, when 
one of the servants of the establishment placed a 
note in his hand, informing him that the bearer 
waited an answer. 

Jack opened the paper, and a smile broke 
over his face as he perused the lines written 
therein. ; 

Slowly folding the note up, he said— 

‘Tell the person who brought this that I 
will not fail ‘to be at the place at the time 
named.” 

The man hurried to perform his errand, and 
Jack, placing the letter in his pocket, lolled hack 
in his chair, and puffed away at his cigar, watch- 
ing the blue wreaths of smoke as. they curled up- 
wards towards the ceiling. 

“So the fellow is in earnest,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘He intends to make my heart a 
receptacle for a bullet, if he can. I thought 
that when he cooled down he would think 
better of it. Well, I must go, though [ do not 
like the idea of killing a fellow-creature, or being 
slain myself. Perhaps it will come to nothing, 
after all, and so much the better if it does not. 
However, I must be up early; so I will just 
drop a note to Richard, to request him to meet 
me here at six in the morning, and then get to 
bed. No games to-night, for the head must be 
cool, and the hand steady when engaged in such 
businessasthis. He insists uponmy promise being 
kept of divulging who Lam. He feelsit lesshonour 
to fight Myr. Brown, perhaps, than he would to 
slay the ——— §Spring-heeled Jack; though, 
to my thinking, it is as great a crime to murder 
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one man as another. 
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Let’s hope the affair will 
end in bluster and smoke—without fire and 
lead. But if it must be, why, it must. I shall 
not flinch.” 

Jack flung the end of his cigar into a spittoon, 
and taking a sheet of paper, hurriedly scribbled 
#note to Richard, which he despatched by the 
hotel messenger, and then retired for the night, 
after desiring to be called at the early hour of 
five o’clock, much to the surprise, if not abso- 
lute disgust, of the person to whom the request 
was made. 

Punctual to thehour stated in the note, Richard 
Clavering was ushered into the chamber of our 
hero, whom he found attired for a journey. 

After the ordinary salutations had passed, 
Jack told his young friend that the object of his 
sending for him so early was to accompauy him 
a couple of miles to meet a person who wished 
to have the honour of slaying Spring-heeled 
Jack. | 

Of course, the young man’s surprise was oniy 
equalled by his fears for our hero’s safety ; but 
Jack treated the matter lightly, and, after a 
little conversation, the two sallied out of the 
hotel, and took their way westward. 

Three-quarters of an hour’s walk brought them 
to the spot selected by Lorain —a field lying 
back some distance from the high-road, and 
sheltered from observation by a tall, thick-set 
hedge. 

Here they found Lorain awaiting them in 
the company of a gentleman about his own age, 
who advanced to meet Jack as he entered the 
enclosure, and who demanded to know if any 
apolosy would be tendered by him to his 
friend. 

Jack’s reply was a scornful Jaugh, and a re- 
quest that the preliminaries might be arranged 
as quickly as possible, as he had business to 
attend to, and was anxious to shoot his man, 
without any delay, and have the trifling business 
disposed of at once. 

Lorain’s cheeks paled when he learned how 
his friend had been received by the man he had 
challenged, and bitterly cursed himself for 
haying insisted upon the duel, He had never 
thought that Jack would be at the spot. But, 
finding his mistake, he began to think how best 
to save himself from the consequences of his 
rash temper. He had soon resolved how to act. 
He determined not to wait for the signal to fire, 
but to aim at his opponent the moment he had 
taken up his position. 

The preliminaries being arranged, each was 
led to his corner, and then Jack, slipping ow his 
mask, turned to inform Lorain that he was 


Spring-heeled Jack, if it was any gratifica- 


tion for him to know it, when that worthy 
levelled his weapon, and placed his finger on the 
trigger. | 

As he pressed it, the sight of the mask caused 
him so much and so sudden a surprise, that he 
started back—thus bringing the barrel of» his 
pistol up, and the ball flew several yards above 
the head of our hero. | 

In amoment Jackrealized the other's treachery, 
and, bounding forward, he seized him by the 
throat, and laid the barrel of his weapon against 
Lorain’s brow. 
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“Villain!” he cried, ‘‘Coward! assassin ! 
But tis my turn now.” 

“Mercy ! 
the man. 
help it.” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Jack, hurling him to the 
ground, “ But you are safe from my vengeanee. 
I cannot slay you. You are too contemptible.” 

Flinging the weapon on the grass, he took 
Richard’s arm, and left the field, never once 
looking back on the wretch who had fainted 
from excess of fear. 


“It was an accident. I could not 


CHAPTER XCLIY. 


MARRIED AT LAST. 


SPRING-HEELED JAcK sat in the smoking- 
room of his hotel, thoughtfully watching the 
blue wreaths of smoke that curled upwards from 
the glowing end of his cigar. 

He had laid aside the paper he had been 
perusing, and lolled back in his cushioned 
chair, and his face wore a thoughtful expres- 
sion. 

“Why, Jack! Jack!” he muttered, half 
aloud, as he watvhed a ring of blue vapour 
widen out, as it ascended towards the beauti- 
fully corniced ceiling of the apartment, “ if 
you go on much longer in this way you will be- 
come the most romantic and sentimental indi- 
vidual in the metropolis. You donned the mask 
and cloak for fun and adventure, that you might 
afford your mischievous mind the gratification 
of frightening people out of their wits ; but in- 
stead you find yourself acting the part of the 
Good Samaritan on all sides—-serving by kind- 
ness, rather than killing by feaz.”’ 

- He puffed away at his cigar, and took up the 

aper again; but his thoughts would not permit 
uim to read. So, flinging it down. upon the 
table in disgust, he lolled back in his chair, 
stretched out his legs, and began to smoke furi- 
ously. 

“T feel something like the Irish gentleman 
who grew mouldy for the want of a beating,” he 
muttered ; “‘for, in truth, I am getting melan- 
choly for the want of some amusing adventure. 
Here I am, running over the country protecting 
ill-used females, when I had made up my mind 
to send a few into hysterics—playing the part of 
a philanthropist, instead of a devil. I want food 
for laughter, and I seek that for grief. Egad! 
Jack, you will have to lay aside mask, cloak, 
gloves, and boots, if you go on much longer this 
way, and turn hermit, or get married. Hgad! I 
don’t know which would be the most sensible 
proceeding of the two. If I turned hermit, I 
should go mad ; and if I got married, why I should 
send my wife mad, to a certainty. Ah, Jack! 
you are a sad fellow ; but 1 suppose it’s all for 
the best. Ah ! thinking of marriages, let’s see if 
any of my acquaintances intend to sow their 
wild oats !”’ 

He took up the paper, and turning over the 
leaves, glanced, with asmiling look, over the 
- announcements of births, marriages and deaths. 
“Eh!” he eried, ‘‘ what’s this ?” 


For God’s sake, mercy!” cried 


progressed on his journey his spirits rose, and 


His eye had swept over the marriages, and 
rested on a little paragraph at the bottom of the 
column, which ran as follows :— 

_ ** We learn that the accomplished and beau- 
tiful sister of Sir Timothy Tumberlain is soon to 
‘be allied to a retired and wealthy merchant, 
named Tobias Bacon, who has become the pos- 
sessor of the magnificent farm, called ‘ The Hol- 
lies,’ in Devonshire, where the lady, now suffer- 
ing from ill health, has taken up her residence 
_with her brother and a select circle of friends.” 

Jack read and re-read the paragraph, slowly 
folded up the paper, and thoughtfully tapped 
the compressed sheet on the table. 

‘¢ Sir Timothy Tumberlain!” he mused. ‘ Why, 

| to my certain knowledge, he is now in Italy with 
his sister, a confirmed cripple, poor girl, and a 
mere child in years. There’s some mistake, 
or 2 fot 

Jack paused, opened the paper, and again care- 
| fully read the paragraph. 3 

_ “I cannot understand it,’ he mused. ‘“ The 
\affair is a canard. Oh, by fate! here is an 
explanation of the matter.”’ 

His eye had caught another paragraph, which 
stated that a person, supposed to assume the 
name of Sir Timothy Tumberlain, had filched 
an hotel-keeper at Brighton, and was supposed 
to be in league with others who had left their 
hotels without paying their bills. 

Jack threw down the paper, and sprang to his 
feet. 

“Whew! here’s some gigantic swindle on,” 
he said, ‘and my name’s not Jack if I can’t read 
through it. Some rascal has assumed the name 
of my friend for the purpose of gaining an 
introduction to those he intends to dupe, and if 
this retired merchant, now farmer, is not one, 1’m 
much mistaken. Now, I don’t know that it is 
any business of mine, still it may afford me some 
gratification and amusement to be instrumental 
in exposing the rascal whoever he be that 
assumes the title of my old school-fellow. A 
run out of town will do me good, and a change 
of scene drive away the melancholy that is 
settling upon my heart. I'll go to Devonshire, 
and start at once.” 

' Having made up his mind to go, Jack was 
not long in making preparations. In fact, in less 
than half an hour he was being wheeled out of 
the metropolis as fast as a post-chaise could 
carry him. As he had himself said, the fresh 
air of the country would do him good, and as he 


his whole frame seemed invigorated with fresh life. 

It was towards the evening of the second day 
that Jack arrived at Barnstable, and put up at 
the principal hotel. ' 

He could not but observe that he was an object 
of considerable interest to several persons, and 
he was not long in discovering that they were 
officers. . 

Jack had a way of engrafting himself into 
the confidence of others, and in a short time he 
not only had stated his own reason for coming 
there, but likewise learned more of those who 
had been so intently watching him since his 
entrance into the town, which was none other 
than the arrest of a gang of swindlers whom they 
had traced thus far. 
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Jack soon entered into a league with the 
officers, and after partaking of refreshments set 


out in their company for The Hollies, and having. 


surrounded the farm, our hero soon found a 
means of making himself acquainted with all 
that was transpiring within. 

An entrance was gained, and Jack, leaving the 
officers outside, entered the room at the moment 
the pseudo Sir Timothy was claiming to be the 
winner of the heavy stakes. 

It was the intention of that worthy and his 
companions to have got the cheque for the amount 
from Bacon, and then, during the night, to have 
taken their departure for London, and great was 
the surprise and terror of the confederates when 
Jack entered the room and announced the off- 
cers whom he had been instrumental in bringing 
there. 

The surprise of Timothy soon gave place to 
fear, which, in its turn, was usurped by despera- 
tion, and the swindler struggled hard to free 
himself from Jack’s grasp. 

But our hero held him asif ina vice ; and two 
officers entering at his summons, the mock 
uobleman found his wrists encircled by a pair 
of handeuffs before he could utter the least 
remonstrance. 

Hie companions, after the first shock, turned 
to fly. 

They did not sueceed, however, in making 
their escape out of the room. 

Met by other of the officers, they were imme- 
diately made prisoners. 

Old Bacon stood glaring upon one and the 
other in bewilderment. 

The words which Jack had uttered had com- 
pletely destroyed the power of the drug which 
had been administered to him, and he was sober 
on the instant. 

Still he was confused by the events, 

He could not speak, but his eyes questioned 
for an explanation. 

Seeing which, Jack immediately gave it, 

‘And I have been in the hands of sharpers ?”’ 
he said, at length. ‘Oh, how I have been de- 
ceived !” 

“You had deceived yourself in the first in- 
stance,” said Jack. 

“How ?” 

“ By imagining that a young lady of good 
birth and position would ally herself to a man 
of your age. Your brain has been turned by 
your foolish passion, and you have been made 
the dupe of designing men. You may con- 
gratulate yourself, sir, that you have got off so 
easily ; for, had we not arrived as we did, the 
rascals would have been off with your ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“And they are not gentlemen ?” cried Bacon. 

“T knows ’em,” said one of the officers, who 
had been scrutinizing them closely. “This is 
Tim Brown, as used to do the thimble-rig-and 
garter fakement. ‘Chis is Jack Snooks, the kite- 
flyer, begging-letter dodger—you know. And 
this chap is Jem Baker, the pickpocket. Why, 
I’ve had ’em all in the jug, and can swear to’em !’ 

‘‘ It’s false !”’ cried Timothy. ‘‘ Tl have you 
punished for this vile assertion, you base scoun- 
drel !”’ 

“Stow yer chaff!” said the man. “We 


| want you for nammusing with the things from 


the hotel at Brighton.” s 

Timothy pulled a long face. 

“The game’s up!” said the fellow who had 
passed’ as Lord Dunfred. ‘But if we’d had 
another hour, we’d have done you.” 


“ Daresay you would,” said the officer. “ But 
we’ve done you now, and you'll have to do a 
little harder work for a time.” 


“T’]l do all that on my head,” said the fellow. 
“ But look out when my time’s up.” 

“What for ?” 

** Tl pay you.” 

“Will you?” ‘ 

Yes. “Oh! oh? | 

The officer had twisted chis hand into the 
fellow’s coat collar, and, as he gave utterance to 
the threat, dug his knuckles into his neck with 
such force as to draw forth the exclamation. 

“ Don’t say that again,” said the officer. 


The fellow thought he had better not, and re- 
mained silent and crest-fallen. 

‘Now for the woman !” said Jack. 

“The woman ?” replied Bacon. ; 

“Yes. Your bride that was to be, but this 
gentleman’s wife that is,—the fair Florentine and 
her companion. Why, old gentleman, if you had 
married her you would have made a strange 
alliance, for these gentlemen inform me that she 
is a shoplifter.” 

“ AL : 

Bacon could say no more. 

He held up his hands in astonishment and 
horror, and sank into a seat. 

‘Sold !” he gasped at last. 

‘You have bought commonsense dearly,” said 
Jack. ‘‘ Now let me give you a word of advice.’ 

‘What is it 2” k 

“Marry your cook, and settle down comfort- 
ably for the rest of your life. Avoid gambling, 
and let this teach you a lesson,—teach you that 
old men with one foot in the grave need a nurse, 
rather than a young girl fora wife. Oh! here 
they come.” ; 

Two of the officers, who had left the room, now 
returned with the two females, who looked any- 
thing but happy. 

“Oh, Florentine!” said Bacon, as the young. 
woman was pushed somewhat rudely into the 
room, by her captors. “Oh, Florentine!” 


“Flora Brown, you mean,’ said the officer. 

“‘Oh! how could you deceive me thus?’ cried 
Bacon, in tender tones. 

‘“‘ Because I saw you were an old fool,” said the 
woman, savagely. 

“A fool!” 

“Yes, a stupid old fool.” i 

‘Tl be careful for the future,” said Bacon. 

“And marry your grandmother,” said Flora. 
‘Cheer up, Em, don’t ery, we shan’t get above 
a year, and we can laugh at that.” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders, and turned away 
in diseust. 

‘“* We'll first know what you’ve got about you, 
before we go,” said the officer. ‘Turn out your 
pockets.” 

They knew resistance was useless, and the 
women took various articles from their dresses, 
which belonged to Bacon, and showed imme- 
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diately to that gentleman that his boxes and 
trunks had been opened. ! 

“Take them away,” he said. “TI will not 
charge them with anything, for [ cannot bear the 
idea of proseeuting—but take them away !—take 
them away!” 
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of such an absurdity, he would have knelt toa 
better woman than before. No; he was satis- 
fied with a quiet expression of his love, and an 
equally quiet assurance that he was not detest- 
able to his new charmer ; and so, in less than a 
month, there was a wedding in Barnstable, and 


He moved his hand towards the door, and the | Mvs, Greaser became Mrs. Bacon. 


officers led the confederates out, and as the last 
disappeared, the old man sank in his chair. 

“What a fool I’ve made myself,’ he cried. 
“Oh, what a fool !—and at my age, too.” 

For some time he sat looking ruefully at the 
table on which the dice had been thrown, and 
then, suddenly springing up, he muttered— 

““T have been foolish, very foolish ; but I will 
be sono more. What could an old man like me 
want with a young wife, unless it was to annoy 
me, and make me jealous of her? I don’t think 
I should have cared for her long, ’m sure I 
shouldn’t. She is not so beautiful as I thought 
her. Iwas deceived. What a fool [ must have 
been not to have seen she was not what she pre- 
tended to be, and that paint only made her more 
lovely than she really is.”’ 

_ Sour grapes, Mr. Bacon, sour grapes! But he 
would not acknowledge that. 

“Marry my cook !”’ he muttered, after a pause. 
“A very pretty suggestion, truly! Marry my 
own menial—a woman so far beneath me in 
station—preposterous! And yet I don’t know ; 
she is a woman not near so old as I am. She 
can’t possibly be more than forty. She is not 
bad-looking either, and when I come to think 
seriously, I do not know but after all she would 
not make a bad partner, If I still live a bache- 
lor, I must give up the farm, and to become the 
possessor of one has been the whole aim of my 
life. No; I won’t do that. I'll keep The Hollies, 
and T’ll get married, and settle down. I have 
been very stupid, but ’'m not the only one, [ll 
be more careful in future. I feel now that, 
at my age, I had no right to look for a girl to 
become my helpmate ; and I have been punished 
for my presumption—punished by the loss ofa 
good deal of my hard-toiled-for cash, and the 
ridicule that is thrown upon me. Well, never 
mind, Tobias, you must live and learn. Older 
men than you have been duped, so make the 
best of a bad job. Think no more of Floren- 
tine, and turn your attention to the cook. The 
Hollies will be dull without a mistress, and what 
better wife can I have than one who, like my- 
self, is not too proud to labour ?”’ 

Having thus given vent to his feelings, Tobias 
retired to bed, and rose early, as was his wont, 
the next morning—rose, with the form of his 
cook—a respectable, homely-looking woman of 
five-and-forty—in his mind, instead of the lovely 
Florentine, who had so long usurped his heart. 

“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” you 
know ; and the way to the affections of the 
Widow Greaser was sooner found out by the 
will of Mr. Tobias Bacon,—ay, and even before 
he breakfasted that morning ; for Tobias was not 
a man to dilly-dally, as we have seen before. 
“ Strike the iron while it’s hot,’ was his motto, 
and strike he did to the purpose. 

But one thing he did not—that was, he scorned 

- to so down upon his knees to Mrs. Greaser, as he 
had to Florentine ; although had he been guilty 


——_— 
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CHAPTER XCYV. 
JACK HORSEWHIPS THE SQUIRE. 


Havine seen the disreputable gang of swind- 
lers lodgéd safely in gaol, Jack returned to the 
house at which he had put up, and partook of 
supper. He had no wish to be seen further in 
the business, and resolved to start for the metro- 
polis on the following morning, intending to 
walk several miles through the country, ere he 
engaged a post-chaise to take him home. 


Accordingly, at an early hour, much to the ° 


surprise of the keeper of the house, he called for 
and settled his bill, and took his departure. It 
was a beautiful morning, and the warm sun 
streamed down upon the dusty road over which 
he travelled. 

Jack had no particular object in view, and 
sauntered along as if the flight of Time was the 
greatest indifference to him, pausing ever and 
anon to examine some object, or listen to the 
birds as they carrolled on the boughs. 

A rustic now and then came trudging along 
the road, looked at him with an ignorant stare, 
growled out ‘“‘ Good morning,” and passed on 
with his long, heavy strides, or a shoeless urchin 
would look up from his task of keeping off the 
crows, flap his clappers as if in honour of his 
presence, and express a hope he wouldn’t go 
further without finding him a copper. 

* Talk of the beggars of London! ” muttered 
Jack, as he passed on after flinging a small 
silver coin to one of these little wretches, which, 
by the way, the boy seemed half afraid to pick 
up from the grass at. his feet, after it had been 
given him, ‘‘they are numerous cnough, and 
importunate enough, heaven knows! but nearly 
every person you meet in some parts of the 
country are beggars to a lesser or greater de- 
cree.’ “De au 
* And so they are: but what makes them so? 
The wages they receive for their labour is so 
small, that when they come near a person evi- 
dently better situated than themselves, they can- 
not refrain from asking assistance. 

There is very little pride among the agricul- 
tural Jabourers ; and, to a certain extent, they 
look upon the better favoured as a legal prey. 

It has often been remarked by the country 
gentry that the cottagers pay their rent one day, 
and beg it back the next. Certainly they have 
a hard struggle to keep soul and body together on 
such little means ; still, the want of self-respect 
and self-reliance makes them greatly the beggars* 
they are. 

There has been a good deal said and written 
about the hardships of the agricultural labourers, 
and their hardships are many, there can he no 
denial ; but it is doubtful whether they are not 
overdrawn—-whether the symptoms sought to 
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be excited for them might not with greater 
benefit be excited for those who struggle with 
poverty in the hearts of the great cities—men, 
whose wages are little more than the farm 
labourers, and are yet expected to appear re- 
spectable, and give their children an education 
—men, who are trusted with thousands, and 
whose honesty and faithful services are re- 
warded by perhaps a guinea‘a week. 


There are not a few of this class in London ; 
and it is doubtful whether Hodge and Roger 
would not lose by the change, were they induced 
to accept it. 

Hodge, with his little cottage and vegetable 
patch, and his numberless little presents of milk, 
meat, elc., and in the enjoyment of pure air and 
twelve or thirteen shillings a-week, is not so 
bad off after all as the city porter or under 
clerk. | 

Still, Hodge is not paid as he ought to be ; and, 
when he gets a chance, he often pays himself by 
stealing a hurdle, a few turnips, and such like, 
to make up for his bad wages. 

To a well-to-do farmer, the loss of afew turnips 
ora hurdle is a mere nothing ; but then, if Hodge 
and his companions take hurdle after hurdle, 
and turnip after turnip, it becomes a serious 
matter, and the farmer finds it necessary to 
make an example of the delinquent by sending 
him to prison for a week—-a proceeding, by the 
way, which is pretty sure to call down upon his 
head a fearful storm of anathemas, both uttered 
and printed, and find for Hodge a number of 
commiserating friends. Another proof how for- 
tunate is the country labourer, when compared 
with the city one,—for not a voice would be 
raised, nor a word uttered of sympathy for 
Thomas Smith, if he so far forgot’ himself as to 
abstract a shilling from his employer’s desk or 
till, albeit his wage is no better than that of 
Hodge, and the temptation ever so much greater. 


It would be cruel to assert that country 
labourers are not so upright as they should be ; 
but it is no libel to assert that there are many 
who look upon various things belonging to others 
as legal spoil, and the consequence is, that land- 
owners and farmers are often robbed to a fearful 
extent by their poorer neighbours, and, driven 
to desperation, at leneth the sufferer has either 
recourse to the law or violence. 

Now, the latter ought never to be tolerated. 
An aggrieved man has no right to be his own 
judge, because, smarting under an injury, he is 
apt to inflict a punishment greater than is 
merited. Yet it cannot be wondered at that 
men, after. being robbed continually, having 
sought the assistance and protection of the law, 
finding themselves badgered and bullied on all 
sides resort to other means than a court of jus- 
tice to avenge themselves on the offender, 


Still, such a course isobjectionable. And so our 
hero thought asin a few minutes after his musing, 
he came in sight of a gentleman on horseback, 
lashing furiously a cowering rustic with a heavy 
ridingwhip, at each blow of which the country- 
man yelled and capered to an almost ridiculous 
degree. 

It was evident to Jack, as he hurried forward, 
that the horseman had lost all control of his 
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temper, so furious were the blows which came 
down upon the shoulders of the yokel. 

“ Oh, sir! [ll never do it nomore, sir,” eried 
the countryman, in tones so loud and pleading 
that they might have been heard a mile off. 

‘“‘ You cursed, thieving scoundrel !” roared the 
horseman. ‘‘ I’ll take care you don’t. I'll not 
be robbed, day after day, in this manner. Jf I 
put you in gaol there’s a howl about justices’ 
justice, and such like; so I'll take the law in 
my own hands, and protect my property with 
my whip.” 

And down it descended upon the rustic’s 
shoulders, raising a weal at every blow. 

The countryman wriggled and ran, but the 
horseman spurred his animal alongside of him ; 
and, raising himself in his stirrups, beat away 
with all his might, one blow falling across the 
man’s face, as Jack hurried up. £3 

The man’s cheeks were cut by the thong, and 
he covered his blood-stained face with-his hands, 
and yelled in agony. 

The horseman, who appeared to have lost all 
control of his temper, raised his whip again, 
but, as it descended, Jack caught at the thong, 
and held it firmly. x 

** Hold, sir!” he cried. 

The man rose still higher in his stirrups, 
and, casting a quick glance at Jack, yelled out, 
in tones furious with passion— ou ade 

“Who the hell are you, sir? Let go the whip, 
or, by heaven! I'll lay it over your shoulders as 
well.”’ ; | 

And as he spoke he strove to tear the whip 
from Jack’s hold. wl 

“Sir, you are either drunk or mad,” said Jack, 
“or you would not so unmercifully lash this 
poor fellow, or address me in such terms.” | 

‘Who are you, ld like to know?” retorted 
the man, in the same angry tone of voice, and 
the same furious look, 

“You may know sooner than you wish,’ said 
Jack, indignantly. ‘ Pray, who are you?” 

‘‘That’s my business.” | 

‘“‘ He be Squire Hepworth, of the big house 
roa said the countryman. ‘ That's who 
ie bes: : 

‘You scoundrel,” roared the squire, turning 
to the man. ‘ 

‘For shame, sir,” said Jack, “to lower your- 
self thus. 
manner that must excite the indignation of any- 
one with the least feeling.’’ 

‘ Curse him! Pll kill him,” roared the squire. 
“The—the— Damn it, sir, let go my-whip, 
or it will be the worse for you.” | Saat 

“ Have a care, sir,” said Jack. “Iam notin 
the habit of submitting to threats.” 

“Let go my whip.” 

“ T will not.” 

Not?” 

‘No, sir,” said Jack, calmly. ‘I will not 
let go the whip until you have gained a sufficient 
command over your temper, to know how to 
use it,” 

‘“Confound you!” cried the squire, tugging 
with all his force to tear the whip from Jack. 
“Shall I submit to be dictated to by you—a 
stranger? You had better release your hold, or 
Pll ride you down.” 


Pipe y cana? 


You have beaten this poor man ina - 





— ™man. ‘‘ Look out! he’ll be over ye!” 
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A TERRIBLE SMASH, 


The squire was furious. 
_ Jack was cool and collected. 

The countryman was in raptures. 

“That be the way to serve him, measter,” he 
eried. ‘“ Bravo!” 

‘‘Muries!’’ roared the squire, plunging his 
spurs into the animal’s flanks. 

The horse reared and plunged, and Jack was 
compelled to let go his hold of the whip, and 
Nuse both hands to the bridle, to prevent being 


_ And, failing to get possession of the weapon, 
eke squire turned his horse’s head round upon 

ack. 
“ He’ll be over ye, measter,” cried the country- 


And so, in truth, he would, but for the cool- 
ness of Jack, who, still retaining his hold of the 
whip-thong with one hand, grasped the bridle 
with the other, and, using all his force, d e 
animal back several yards. 
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goaded steed. — 

“Coward !” cried Jack, indignantly. : 

“Meddling fool!” yelled the squire, “ take 
that, for your pains !—and that !—and that!” 

As he spoke, he struck Jack three blows across 
the shoulders with his whip. 

They were not light ones, either, and Jack 
ground his teeth together at the pain they in- 
flicted. 

“You shall suffer for this,” he cried, 
‘Squire Hepworth. You shall find a different 
person to deal with than you expect.” 

“Stand aside !”’ 

“ We have a little affair to settle first, squire,” 
said Jack, still retaining his hold of the bridle. 

“Stand aside, or [ will trample you to death 
roared the squire. 

Grasping the bridle firmly in either hand, 
Jack forced the animal baek still further. 

“Curse you! your blood be on your own 
head!” cried Hepworth, plunging in his spurs 
again, and at the same moment cutting at Jack’s 
shoulders with his whip. ‘‘Go, mare—over 
him! Trample him down into the dust! Curse 
you, for a fool]”’ 

But Jack’s hold of the bridle was too firm. 
The animal could’ only go backwards. 

Maddened beyond measure at Jack’s obsti- 
nacy and the triumphant howl that broke from 
the countryman’s lips at his discomfiture, the 
squire rose in his saddle, and, grasping his whip 
furiously, was about to deal a terrific blow at 
our hero, when Jack suddenly released his hold 
of the bridle, and seized the squire by the leg. 

The horse, thus released, plunged forward, and 
the next instant Hepworth lay in the centre of 
the dusty road, while the animal bounded on at 
a furious gallop. 

Jack could hardly suppress a smile as the 
fallen man rolled over in the thick dust; and the 
countryman fairly shrieked with pleasure. 

If Squire Hepworth had been enraged before 
he was doubly so now. 

With a curse, loud and deep, he sprang to his 
feet. 

The blue veins stood like ropes upon his fore- 
head, and his breath came in short gasps from 
between his clenched teeth. 

- His face was blood red, and his whole frame 
trembled with passion. 

gem ent he looked upon our hero, who stood 
calmly before him, and then he swung his whip 


1>? 


? 


aloft. 

‘Wold, squire!” said Jack. “If you suffer 
that whip to touch me again, I will thrash you 
as you have thrashed that man, I’ve warned 
you, so beware !”’ : 

‘To hell with you and your warning both,” 
eried the squire, ‘‘ I beat that hound because he 
robbed me. You interfered, and shall have your 
pay.’’ 

‘“ Peware! I say. You will find me no idle 
boaster—no squire-fearing man—hut one who 
will keep his word. You know not whom you 
threaten, or you would pause ere you let fall 
that whip.”’ , 

“ Who are you?” sneered the squire, “Td 
hile to know the man who can terrify me?” 

Jack slipped his hand hurriedly into the breast 


hurled to the earth and trampled on by the | of his coat, and, drawing forth his mask, fixed it 
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ina moment to his face. . 

“Tam Spring-heeled Jack !’’ he cried. ** And 
now you may be well assured what you will get 
if you perform your threats.” ) 

Hepworth gazed upon him for several moments 
in silence. 

“ T have heard of you,” he said. ‘‘ Heard of 
you as a scoundrel who can only annoy women 
and frighten children. A rascal” 

“ Hold, sir.” — ce | 

A rascal, I repeat,” cried the squire, ‘‘ whom 
every honest man should lash from his path as I 
do now.” 

As the squire spoke, the whip swept a circle 
round his head, and descended with a whizzing 
sound upon the shoulders of Jack, but not with ~ 
such force as it was intended, for our hero had 
sprang forward and clutched at the throat of 
Hepworth, and bore him to the ground. 

“Rascal in your teeth!’’ cried Jack. ‘‘ You 
have had your turn, now it is mine.” 

‘« Planting his knees onthe breast of thesquire, — 
he pinioned him to the dusty road, and twisted 
the whip out of his hand. nf 

.“ Coward! Would you strike me?” ¢eried 
Hepworth. 

‘““Not while you are powerless,” said Jack, 
taking his hand from his throat. “ If you think 
my uature is like your own, you are mistaken.” 

He rose from over the prostrate man, and 
drew back, so as to permit the squire to regain 
his feet. 

This Hepworth was not slow in doing. 

Up he jumped, furious and foaming with 
passion, his hands clenched, and his chest. 
heaving. 

‘¢ Villain!” he cried. 

‘‘ Silence!” said Jack. *‘ As I told you, Squire 
Hepworth—for such, I believe, is your name—I 
intend to soundly thrash you with this whip 
you have so cruelly handled. It is but meet 
that you should know the amount of pain it in- 
flicts, so that you can judge what force to use 
when you desire to again apply it to the shoul- 
ders of any poor devil who may merit your dis- 
pleasure.’”” | 

“You will not dare,” eried the squire, 

“Oh! yes,” said Jack. 

* At your peril.” | 

“ma man of my word, Squire Hepworth, 
and always keep a promise made,” said Jack, 
with provoking coolness, playfully tapping his 
boots with the whip. 

‘‘ Remember, sir, I am a justice of the peace,” - 
said the squire. 

‘‘ Indeed!” sneered Jack. 

‘* Yes, and you will touch me at your peril.” 

“Doubtless. But, justice or no justice, 1 shall 
keep my word,” said Jack. 

And the whip curled above his head. 

“ T will put you in jail.” 

“bah la 

~“T will commit you to prison.” 

“You are not talking to yonder rustic,”’ said 
Jack, jerking his head towards the countryman, 
who forgot his own pain in the pleasure he 
derived from the squire’s defeat. 

“Go, fetch the officer, Hodge,” he cried. 
“Go! or it will be the worse for you.” 





? 
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‘“* He bean’t at home,” said the man. 





man.” 
~“T can’t move my arms, squire; you’ve made 
"em sore with ‘your whip,’’ was the answer of 
the exultant rustic. 
antec Seize this man, I say! or T1l— 
Vi] »—— 

“Now, squire, I think I’ve given you good 
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“Then, I charge you, help me to secure this 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 


JACK GIVES ADVICE TO ONE, AND A FRIGHT ‘TO 
ANOTHER. 


time to get your breath after your fall,” said|1v was not till a turn in the road hid the squire 


Jack. ‘So, now to business.” 

“* Hodge, in the king’s name, I command you 
to help me,”’ cried the squire. 

_“ Tn the devil’s name, I mean you, Hodge, not 
to stand between us,” cried Jack. ‘“‘ Now, squire, 
how do you like that ?” 

The whip descended, and curled round the 
shoulders of Hepworth, who uttered a mingled 
howl of rage and pain, and leaped backwards. 

‘* Bravo ! measter—give it him!” eried the 
yokel, That’s just how he served I. Give it 
_ him, measter!—there be no one coming; and, 
dang me, if I help him! Lay it on hard, mea- 
ster; don’t hit him as if you only wanted to 
eut a wasp off!” | 
_ Again the whip flew in the air, and again tle 
thong encircled the squire’s shoulders. 

Calling loudly for help, the man danced about 
at every stroke, and tried to close with Jack, 
who, springing backwards and forwards, kept 
him off, and let every blow of the whip tell with 
great force on the squire's body. 

“Ruffian! villain! scoundrel!” he yelled. 

“ You shall pay dear for this !”’ 

“All right, squire!” said Jack,-in a tone of 
the most provoking coolness. ‘‘ How do you like 
that—and that ?”’ 

“ Hodge, help me—help me!” he pleaded. 

““Can’t move, squire.”’ 

“°-Tisa lie! Pll ruin you—you villain ! 
—oh! oh!” 

The whip was again round his shoulders and 
arms ; then it twined around the calves of his 
legs, causing him to leap about in the most 
grotesque manner. © 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed. Hodge. “I say, 
squire, how d’ye like it? Stings, doan’t it? 
Ha! ha’! ha!” 

“Ay!” hissed Hepworth ; “but not so deep 

as I’ll sting thee, my fine fellow. Spring-heeled 
Jack, for every blow you have struck, Pll strike 
two, if it cost me a fortune, and take me a life- 
| time to do it.” 
_ “Take that, to keep you in remembrance of 
your promise,’ said Jack, once more whirling 
the thong around his head, and bringing it down 
- upon the squire’s shoulders. — 

“J will remember it, by hell!” roared the 
beaten man, and, with a look so full of malice, 
that Jack fairly started back. Never had he 
seen so diabolical an expression on a man’s face ; 
and, before his surprise had fairly died away, 
the squire had sprung beyond the reach of the 
whip, and the next moment Jack and Hodge 
watched him as he ran at full speed down the 
dusty road, 


Vil 


ee 


from. his sight, that Jack turned to gaze upon 
Hodge, who was pressing his hands on his sides, 
and laughing uproariously. 

“ Dang it !” he cried. “ Dang it, zur, but that 
does the heart of Hodge good ; and he doan’t 
care the licking he’s had now, not abit. Won't 
I be telling ’em all at the village alehouse how 
ye whipped the squire, and how he ran off like 
mad, and won’t there be a jolly lot of happy 
faces when they hear it. Why, zur, there bean’t 
hardly a man in the village, but he’s sent to jail, 
for just taking a-few turnips, or breaking down 
ahurdle. It wur only last week he committed 
Roger Williams for trapping a hare on his 
estate.” 

‘* And quite right, too,” said Jack. 

The rustic opened his eyes and mouth to their 
full extent, and glared into Jack’s mask, as if 
he couldu’t believe the evidence of his senses. 

‘* D’ye say it, serve him right, zur ?”’ 

“ 'To be sure, I did.’ : 

‘What! for only taking a hare ?” 

a4 Yes.’ 

“ And he have plenty of them?” 

“ What of that ?” said Jack. 


“ Bh? Ah! I doan’t know, zur,” grinned 
Hodge. : 
‘“‘ Hook here, Hodge,” said Jack. ‘“‘If you 


were to save a few shillings out of your wages, 
and some person came and stole them from you, 
what would you do?” 

“ What wud I do ?” 

<4 Ay.” : 

“’ Why, zur, I’d give him a darn licking, if I 
could,” said Hodge. 

“« And if you couldn’t ?” 

‘“ Why, zur, I’d take him ’afore the justice.” 

‘“¢ And get him sent to prison ?”’ 

‘““ To be sure I would.” 

** For what ?” 

‘* For robbing I.” , 

“Then, you do not think that anyone has a 
right to rob you?” 

‘“ Why, uo; certainly not.” | 

“Then, why should the squire like to he 
robbed 2?” asked Jack. 

“ Why, that be only a hare.” 

‘“ No matter what it be,” said Jack. “It was 
the squire’s property, and the man who trapped 
it was as much a thief as he who took your 
money.” 

“Oh, noa. I can’t see that.” 

“You can’t?” 

““ No.” 

“And shall I tell you why you cannot, 
Hodge ?” asked Jack. 

“Eh! eh!” orinned the man ; “if you can.” 

“Then, it is because you are an ignorant 


dolt, friend Hodge.” 


Hodee’s features drooped. 
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The idiotic grin faded, and he stood before 
Jack with open mouth and eyes. 

“Yes, Hodge. It is because you are too 
ignorant to discriminate what belongs to the 
squire. Noman has a right to take without his 
permission—no more than has the squire to rob 
you. Now, I daresay you would set Squire 
Hepworth down for a thief, if he was to steal 
your potatoes.” | 

“* Certainly, I should.” 

“Then, what is wrong in one is equally wrong 
in another. But why did he horsewhip you so 
unmercifully ?” 

“Why, zur? I hardly like to tell ye.” 

“ Out with it, Have you been robbing him ?” 
said Jack. 

*‘ Lor’ bless you, zur! I pulled down some of 
his feuce for a bit of firewood.” 

“Only a bit of his fence? ” 

“Yes, zur.” 

** How much? ”’ 

** A couple of boards,” 

“Only a couple ?”’ 

* Yes,—this time.”’ 

*¢ And how many before ?”’ 

“ Well, I can’t say ’zactly ; but not more ’an 
twenty, altogether,” replied Hodge. 

‘‘ And you don’t think there is any harm in 
that, eh ?” 

** None at all, zur.”’ 

“¢ Hodge, I am afraid you are a very dishonest 
man,” said Jack. © 

“€ Doan’t say that, zur. It warn’t many I took.” 

“Granted. But if you had taken ten shillings 
out of his pocket, it would have been no worse.’’ 

“That be hanged!” cried Hodge. ‘Oh, 
noa. That won’t do for.” 

“Stop a bit,” said Jack. ‘* Now, loook here, 
Hodge,” continued Jack, tapping the rustic’s 
arm with the handle of his whip. “The 
squire, if he would keep his grounds private, 
must have that fence mended.” 

“‘ In coorse he must.” 

“Very well. And to mend it, wood must be 
bought.” 

“That be right.” 

“‘And a man paid, for putting it im order.’’ 

“ Hes, that be right, too.” 

“The wood would cost seven shillings ?” 

“Quite.” 

“ And the man would want to be paid three, 
for mending the fence?” 

‘* Kes, he would.” 

‘And that makes ten,” said Jack, “does it 
not?” 

Hodge counted on his fingers, and looked up 
with a grin, 

“ Kes, that makes ten.” 

‘Which the squire would have to find, of 
course ?”’ 

‘Of course.” 

‘““ Now, if that fence had been permitted to 
remain whole, as it was, the squire would not 
have.to pay for wood or labour to repair it; so 
you see, Hodge, that you might as well have 
taken ten shillings out of his pocket. You stole 
money’s worth, if not the actual coins, and are 
u thief in every sense of the word.” 
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“T tell you what it is, Hodge, the squire, and, 


in fact, most persons of property in country 
places, have to submit to a great deal too much 
of this kind of pilfering, and I trust that you, 
for one, will desist from so disreputable a prac- 
tice, and urge your fellows to do the same; or, 
depend upon it, one of these days you will find 
yourself in a more unpleasant position than you 
were a short time since. And, bear in mind also, 
that the man who disgraces himself by an act 
of dishonesty, disgraces his friends; and his 
family are the greater sufferers, for not only 
does the law punish him, but the thief inflicts 
a fearful punishment on the innocent by leaving 
them tc beg or starve. Now, go to your work, 
or your home, whichever you are on your way 
to, Hodge, and think over what I have said, and 
try not only to become honest yourself, but urge 
others to be the same.” 

Hodge scratched his head, and turned silently 
away, ashamed to look into the eyes that glared 
down upon him, and convinced, for the first time 
in his life, that the squire had good cause to be 
angry. 

Jack stood gazing after him as he strode 
along with his awkward step, unconsciously 
tapping his foot with the squire’s whip, and 
with a feeling of mingled pity and contempt, 
and finally muttered, half aloud— 

‘And that is a man. Well, in form he is 
one certainly, and not a bad specimen. He has 
muscle and strength, but thought and discrimi- 
nation, where are they ? Pinch him, and he feels 
the smart ; but if he pinches another, he can- 
not imagine the same pain is inflicted. _Selfish- 
ness is natural to an ignorant mind. Heis a 
mere machine, and must be worked by the intel- 
lect of others. Sad—very sad! But such as 
he are their greatest enemies. Persuade him 
to send his child to school—persuade him that 
the child will benefit thereby, and he would not 
believe you. He has not the power to look for- 


ward. He lives but for the time; works while - 


strength remains, and dies in a poorhouse. 
He has no ambition, no pride, no self-respect. 
He considers his best advisers his enemies, and 
makes foes where he could secure friends. 
Doubtless, to-morrow, if he saw a loose hurdle, 
he would take it home for firewood, despite what 
I have said; for I verily believe he will think 
no more of the lesson I have read him, unless it 
be to make light of it at the village ale-house.” 

And still tapping his boot with the whip, Jack 
continued his walk musingly down the road, 
quite forgetting that he still held in his hand 
Squire Hepworth’s property. 

He kept on for about a mile further, when the 
yelping of a dog caused him to look off the high 
road to the right, and, perceiving a silvery stream 
meandering its course along amid bushes and 
tall trees, Jack resolved to turn out of the high 
road, and follow its course for a short distance. 

He had no particular object in view, but the 
eool, smooth waters looked so tempting that he 
could not resist the temptation of a stroll along 
their banks. 

He reached the edge of the stream, and stood 
looking into the clear waters for some time, 


[lodge looked very downeast, and his eVe fell | thinking over hisadventure with the squire, and 


before the look of Spring-heeled Jack. 


—_— 


| gazing down at the reflection of his own figure, 





—— 
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when he started, from a small dog sniffing round 
his legs, and, giving the animal a gentle cut with 
the whip, turned and walked on. 

On passing a large tree, which stood upon the 
bank, he paused, and nearly laughed outright ; 
for right before him, on the edge of the stream, 
‘stood the tall, attenuated figure of an aged gentle- 
man engaged in fishing. 

So deeply was he absorbed in his occupation 
that he observed not the presence of our hero; 
and Jack drew still nearer, and, pausing close 
by his side, took an inventory of this disciple of 
Walton. 

He was a man between fifty and sixty years 
of age, and thin almost to attenuation, his long, 
slender arms supported a long, slender rod ; 

and, as if unable to bear the weight of his long 
body, his long, thin- legs were bent at the knee, 
giving the old gentleman a half sitting attitude. 

He was habited in a surtout coat, plaid trou- 
sers, low, broad-brimmed hat, and gaiter boots, 
an enormous frill stuck out from his bosom, and 
a terribly stiff stock encircled his thin neck. 
He wore an eye-glass in his eye, and a look 
of such comical anxiety sat enthroned on his 


features as he gazed at the float bobbing up and | 


down on the surface of the stream, that Jack 
thought he had never before seen such a strange 
looking personage. 

At his feet was a green painted tin can, the 
lid of which was perforated with holes, and 
which was intended to receive the fish when 
caught, but which apparently contained nothing 
at present. 

_ Jack edged up close to the old man’s side. 

“A fine morning, sir ?” he said. 

But the angler took no notice of him. 

The words were repeated. 

Still the same result. 

The old man either did not, or would not, 
hear ; neither did he turn his gaze from off the 
float, bobbing about by the action of the wind or 
water. 

On that his very thought and sense appeared 
to be centred. 

Jack stood silent for some moments, and then, 
in a louder tone, remarked— 

_ “Have you had good sport, sir ?”’ 

But Jack might as well have spoken to the 
tree by his side, for he received no answer. 

“The old gentleman is deaf, I suppose,” 
thought Jack, “but surely he can’t be blind as 
well ? How intent he gazes upon that float— 

how motionless he stands. He might almost be 

taken for a statue, only statues don’t wear frilled 

shirts, or carry eye glasses ; at least, I never re- 

collect seeing one that did. If he won’t look or 

speak, I wonder if he can feel? I'll first touch 

him to make him acquainted with my pre- 
sence,” 

Jack stretched forth his hand to touch the old 
gentleman’s shoulders, but paused as the angler 
save vent to the half grunt, half laugh of satis- 
f wtion. | 

“Got a bite ?” said Jack. 

No answer, but the old man commenced to 
talk to himself. 

‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, in a half whisper, “I 
shall have him yet; he’s been hovering round 
the bait these three hours, getting a nibble 
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now and then ; but he’ll have a taste too much 
—he’ll bite too deep. There he goes—there 
he goes—now he comes back—he’s close to the 
bait. Eh! the rascal !—he’sartful. No—yes— 
there—confound it! but Ill have him yet, the 
rascal—I’ll have him yet.” 

‘Who will you have ?” old gentleman, asked 
Jack, feeling assured the angler must see him 
now. 

“The devil!—eh, the devil! he’s gone for 
another. swim,’’ cried the old man. 

“ Does'his satanic majesty indulge in aquatic 
sports ?’’ asked Jack, smiling. | 

‘¢ There he is, flapping his tail,” continued the 
old gentleman, uever once moving a muscle of 
his face, or taking his eyes from the float. 
“Down he goes. No; up he comes. ' He can’t 
resist another taste. Ay!—no—yes—no, he 
don’t. Confound him ; he’s off again. Them 
jacks are perfect devils—so full of fun—so 
confounded artful. Now, only think one should 
be close to my rod all this while. But I'll have 
a hook in his gills before I go.” 

“Which Jack does he mean, I wonder?’’ 
smiled our hero. ‘‘ But there can be no doubt 
of that, for his attention is so wrapped in 
the jack down there, that he will not bestow a 
glance on the one up here. Well, if that is 
patience, it is a virtue I do not possess, I must 
Three hours’ standing in one position, 
and gazing upon one object, is something beyond 
me.” 

“There he goes!” muttered the old gentle- 
man, again bursting forth. ‘‘ Now, back again 
—closer—closer! Now he smells it—now—now ! 
No, damn it! it ain’t a bite after all. Never 
mind! never mind! If they bit at once, there'd 
be no sport; and this is capital! capital Bi 

Jack shrugged his shoulders, and thought 
otherwise. 

“ Hallo! he’s back again! Steady !—oh, oh! 
Now—no—yes—yes! A bite! hurrah! a jack 
at last!” 

Wonderful was the change, in an instant, in 
the old man’s face, as he gave the line a jerk, 
and hooked the fish he had so long watched and 
toiled for. | 

“ Right in his. gills he’s got 1t. Kh? eh? 
Master Jack ; it’s right in your gills.” 

And the old man, leaping backwards, caught 
our hero a blow under the chin with his rod, 
screaming out at the same time, “ A jack at last 
—a jack at last!” but, turning at the obstruc- 
tion, the sudden joy vanished from his face—the 
rod fell from his grasp, and he tottered back- 
wards to the very edge of the stream. 

“Do not be alarmed, old gentleman,” cried 
Jack, taking a step forward, “ 1 am only’’- 

“he devil!” cried the old man, making an 
attempt to retreat still further back, and losing 
his balance, rolled over the edge of the bank 
into the stream, where he commenced to flounder 
about and make frantic efforts to grasp at his 
rod, which hung partially over the water. 

Jack laughed outright at the comical figure he 
cut, but instantly rushed to his aid ; but the old 
eentleman had floundered out of his reach. So, 
taking the rod from the bank, he held it towards 
him, and the angler, nothing loth, grasped at 
the other end. Jack drew him in till he could 
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- that stream, sir, and make bate of you for the 
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take him be ihe eal iain ae Bem on nh bank, | devil himself as meet her in tliis state. And | 


where he stood, a mostcomical picture to behold, yet, how can I avoid it?’ 


dripping wet and smothered with mud, glaring| - ‘‘ So the old lady has a tongue, has she?” said: | Y 


upon one Jack and then upon the other ! ! Jacl. 
“A tongue? Yes, longer than my fishing- 
rod. J shall never hear the last of it—never.”’ 

And the old gentleman’s face became more 
gloomy as he spoke, and he looked despairingly 
at his soaked and soiled habiliments. 

‘“‘ Perhaps she don’t admire fishing ? ? said 

CHAPTER XCVII. Jack. 

‘‘Confound her, no. What woman does ? 
THE ANGLER AND OUR HERO—A BAD TEMPER AND | Angling, sir, requires an amount of patience that 
no woman in the.world ever yet possessed. No, 
_| sir, not one of them from the time of Eve down- 
Jack could not refrain from laughter, although wards.” 
he felt sorry at the misfortune of the old gentle-| “And many men, too,” said Jack, ‘ But 
man, and his sensibility was not alittle enhanced | have you far to go home ? ’ 
when the aged angler, in his anxiety to secure | ‘‘ About half a mile,” said the old gentleman, 
the fish, which seemed of more importance to| “and here’s a pretty figure to move aleng the 
himself than anything else, received a severe | high road!” 
bite on the finger from the voracious jack, ashe| “‘ Certainly your appearance has not been 1 im- 
attempted to take it from the hook. proved by your ducking.” 

“Who the devil are you, sir?” cried the old| ‘Improved! Damn it! sir, I look like. a 
gentleman, angrily. “Confound you for a fool, | drowned rat. with my things clinging to me. My 
si. There’s my finger half off, and all through appearance ”—— - 
you, sir. Do you know you are trespassing, sir?| ‘‘Is laughable, at least, ” interrupted dates 
—do you know that, sir ?”’ ““ but no one will see you.”’ 

The old centleman had unhooked the fish and| ‘‘ No one see me!” 
slipped it quietly into the tin can. “No, sir—not if you will take aly advice,” 

“You ask too many questions at once, my | said J ack, with a smile. hi 
ancient frien “What is that?” 

“ Ancient !—who do you call ancient? I’d|\ ‘: Hide yourself behind your fskene aod 4 
have you to know, sir, that I am only sixty-five,| ‘‘Eh!—what? What the devil do you mean 
and ayoung man at that, sir. I’m not so strong | by poking your fun at me, sir?” said the old 
as I was, sir, twenty years ago, or I’d—what do'| gentleman, turning very red in the face. 
you think I'd do, sir?” . oe Indeed, you might escape a deal of observa- 

“ Positively, T cannot say,’ * replied Jack. tion by so doing,” said Jack. ‘* Your usually 

“ Then, Ill tell you, sir,” said the old gentle- | attenuated frame is so much thinner since your 
man, fiercely. misfortune that, if you will ohly walk in the 

‘*T should be happy to hear ?” shadow of your fishing.rod, I am sure you will 

“ Pd—ld—yes, damn it, sir, ’d fling you into | not be seen.” 

“You rascal, you!” cried the old man, un- 
clasping the first joint of the rod, and raising it 
above his head threateninely, “ Dve half a mind 
to lay this over your shoulders.” 

‘‘So long as the other half inclines your mind 
not to attempt it, I don’t care,’ said Jack, 
‘But come, old gentleman, don’t let us be bad 
friends, for I sincerely regret your ill luck.” 

“hen what the devil did you pop on me so 
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fish, sir—that’s what I would do.” 

“You are very kind, certainly,” said Jack. 
‘““T am very glad indeed that you are twenty 
years older ; for, upon my word, old gentleman, 
[ should cut a sorr y figure after I got out, with 
the mud and.the slime clinging to me, as it does 
to you. But, don’t be angry. Take my advice, 
and go home. A change of dress would not he 
out of place, [am sure.” suddenly for ?”’ 

“Go home!” cried the oldman. “Andmy|} “J stood beside you for some time ere you 
day’s sport spoilt by an idiot who walks about | saw me.’ 
with a mask on his face.” “Then why didn’t you speak 2 i 

“Surely, you had no intention of remaining| “ I did more—I positively bellowed, to attract 
at the end of that rod all day ?” said Jack. your attention,’ was Jack’s reply ; “‘ but you 

“Yes, I did; and your confounded fooling | were so intent upon the capture of the jack in 
has robbed me of my sport,’ said the old gentle- the water that you would neither see nor hear 
man, sadly. . the Jack on shore. Your whole mind was so 

‘ Believe me, sir, I sincerely regret” absorbed in the sport, as you term it, that you 

“Bah! What's the use of that? Now I|had neither eyes nor ears for anything else. 
must go home, and a pretty scene there will be | Come, sit lower your rod, and let us be 
with my wife,” said the old gentleman, despair- | fr iends.” 
ingly. “Friends! DUve a good mind to hide you as 

“ Never mind, sir. A woman’s sympathy ” long as L can stand over you. But there, — | 
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“A woman’s fiddlestick,’ growled the other. | well, there—I won’t be angry!” 
‘Mrs. Tomkins is not the woman to sympa-| And the old man lowered the upraised eane, 
thize. No, sir, her tongue will go thirteen to| and extended his hand to Jack, who shook it 
the dozen, I warrant you. Pdas soon meet the | warmly. 
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_ “T seldom travel without a flask of brandy,” 


said Jack, placing his hand in bis pocket, and 


drawing forth a leather bottle. 

pull out of this. 

cold.’ "he 
The old man’s eyes twinkled, as he grasped 

the flask. 

| “Tf there’s anything I take a pleasure in 

besides angling, it’s brandy,’’ he said. 

“Oh! you are partial to it, are you ?”’ 
“Very; but my wife won’t let me have it.” 


“Take a good 
Jt will save you from catching 


_ _ Perhaps you indulge too deeply ?” said Jack, 


. she is afraid if I drank it, there wouldn’t be 


- 


it will be. 


_have now, when she sees me in this pickle. Con- 


——————————— 


with a mischievous twinkle of the eye. 
“ No, sir, it’s not that, it’s” 
““ What ?” asked Jack, as the other hesitated. 
‘ Mrs. Tomkins is so fond of it herself, that 





enough for two of us,” said the old man, winking 
over the flask he placed to his lips. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it ?”’ said Jack. | 

“Yes, that’s it. And if she has had a drop 
this morning, her tongue will go enough to drive 
a poor devil mad. Only give her an excuse for 
talking, and when she begins there’s no knowing 
when she'll stop; a pretty fine excuse see us 





found it! Iwish I could get,in without her 
seeing me.” ) 

You should not allow her to indulge too freely 
in her favourite liquor,’ said Jack, ‘if it makes 
her bad tempered.” 

“Well, you see, sir, I am passionately fond ot 
fishing, andshe don’t like it; so, in order to have 
my way, I let her have hers,” said the old genile- 
man, confidentially. - 

“Oh I see,” said Jack. ‘‘ So, by mutual con- 
sent, vou humour each other’s failing.” 

“That's it. I enjoy my passion, and she hers, 
and things run smoothly enough, unless some- 
thing upsets her.” 

“‘ And you fear she will be upset now ?” 

- “Tm sure of it.”’ 
- “ Perhaps not.” 

“ But she will.. Why, bless you, | know what 
She’ll see me coming towards the 
house, off she’ll pop to the big box in the back 
parlour, just behind the screen where she keeps 
her bottle of brandy, take a good swig to nerve 
her for a rumpus, and then—oh, then, you should 
hear her !” 

“Tt would afford me much pleasure to ’’-—— 

_ “Not if you had as much of it as I have,” in- 

terrupted Mr. Tomkins, quickly. 

“T was about to observe, but you interrupted 
me, that it would afford me much pleasure to 
save you from the expected scolding, not that it 
would be gratifying .to me to hear this lady’s 
voluble tongue.” | 

“JT wish you could, but I tell you what, sir, 

I don’t believe it is in the power of any living 
man to do it.” 

“She must’be a perfect virago, then.”’ 
“She is worse than that, sir.”’ | 
“id you know her temper before you married 

her, Mr. Tomkins?” said Jack. 

“Whataquestion!” 

«Well, I must confess itis a rude one,” said 
our hero. ! 

“ As if any woman in the world ever showed 
her true temper till after the bait had taken, 
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and she had hooked her fish,” said the old 
gentleman, wiping the moisture and mud. from 
his shirt-frill with his wet pocket-handkerchief. 

-“ Then you were deceived in her, Mr. Tom- 
kins?” - 

‘‘ T was caught—hooked as clean as that jack. 
Confound him ! ”’ 

And the old gentleman looked mournfully at 
his bitten finger, which the voracious fish had 
fastened its sharp teeth into. mer 

“ Well, I suppose you have pretty well got 
used to it by this time?” observed Jack, after 
a pause. 

‘“ Used to it, oh yes; but that makes it none 
the more pleasant, does it ?”’ 

- “ Certainly not.” 

“| have been used to it for quite six years 
now—yes, six years,’ said the garrulous old 
gentleman. ‘ It’s as near about that time as 
possible.” 

“Then you had many years of uninterrupted 
happiness ?”’ said Jack, playfully tapping his boot 
with the squire’s riding whip. 

“* Not with the present Mis. Tomkins.” 

“ Oh! I see. She is your second wife ? 

“No; she is my third.” 

“The others were not such scolds ?”’ 

‘‘ Bless you, no. They were angels, sir— 
angels of tempers. Never said a word against 
my passion for angling. Never objected to my 
killing a cat now and then, so that I could have 
a good stock of gentles whenever I required 
them. Never said the fish. 1 caught were stink- 
ing, and they could not think how I could make 
such a fool of myself by standing all day on the 
bank of stream watching the float bobbing up 
and down as this one does. Never threatened 
to break my rod over my shoulders, or wished I 
might hang myself with my line. No, sir, they 
used to praise me for my patience ; but times is 
altered now, sir, very much altered, indeed.” 

And Mr. Tomkins raised the flask again to his 
lips, and drowned the sigh that swelled his chest, 


in a deep draught of the fiery liquid. 


“ Ah, sir! it’s a bad thing to have a scolding 
wife,” he continued, handing back the flask to 
Jack, with a look of the most comical grief ; 
“ and you would say so, too, if you knew her as 
well as Ido; and yet no one could tell by her 
looks what a passionate temper she has got. 
Why, if you was to see her now, coming along, 
you'd take her to be the most amiable creature 
inthe world. But see her at home, and *’—— 

“ Mr. Tomkins ! Mr. Tomkins ! ” cried a voice, 
in the distance. 

Mr. Tomkins was packing up his fishing-tackle, 
as the voice fell upon the ears of Jack, and, with 
a look of utter dismay on his face, he dropped 
the rod to the ground, and.turned in the 


direction whence the sound had come, exclaim-. 


1ne— 

“ That’s her! that’s her!” 

‘Mrs. Tomkins, do you mean ?”’ said Jack. 

‘Yes, sir, my wife. She’ll see me! Oh, dear! 
there will be a row.” 

“Then I had better be off,” said Jack. 

‘No, no, don’t! Do stay, there’s a goo. 
fellow,” cried the old gentleman, in a pleading 
tone. 

‘Really, t cannot longer intrude,” 
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“No intrusion, believe me,” cried Tomkins, 
his long thin legs trembling as he spoke. 

“T could not think of being a witness to your 
affectionate interview, my dear sir,” said Jack. 
“So I will bid you good morning.” 

“Mr, Tomkins! Where are you” came a shrill 
Voice. 

‘« Now, don’t go, there’s a good fellow,” pleaded 
Tomkins, “and I’ll introduce you to her.” 

“‘ Some other time,” said Jack. ‘‘ I do not feel 
equal to the task of confronting the lady.” 
“T beg——Oh, lor’! here she is. 

booked!” 

Jack glided quickly away behind the tree, 
against which the old gentleman had stood, and 
Mr. Tomkins turned to confront a tall, ill- 
tempered looking lady, who at that moment ap- 
peared in the bend of the path. | 

“Qh, you are there, are you ?”’ she exclaimed, 
as soon as she caught sight of the old gentle- 
man. 

“‘- Ves, my dear,” answered Tomkins, meekly. 

“ And I to wait all day long for you coming 
home to dinner. Oh, goodness gracious! there’s 
a pretty mess you are in!” 

And the lady held up her hands in horrified 
amazement. 

Tomkins stood trembling before her, in speech- 
less terror. — 

*¢ You nasty, vile, wretched, disreputable, un- 
feeling”’ * 

“My dear.” 

‘‘ Don’t dear me, sir. How did you get in 
that state? What have you been doing ?”’ 

“My dear, I” 

‘Don’t dear me, Mr. Tomkins. I’m not your 
dear, or anybody else’s. Was ever a poor woman 
compelled to put up with such astupid dolt ? Mr. 
Tomkins, your goings on is enough to vex the 
temper ofasaint. There’sa state! there’s a—— 
Oh! you villian !”’ 

And Mrs. Tomkins, overcome with her 
feelings, shook her hands in Mr. Tomkins’ face, 
and stamped her foot upon the rod. 

“ [t’s all owing to this stupid fishing. But Ill 
put a stop to it! Dll break every rod, and burn 
every line. Oh, you dirty, unfeeling man! Look 
at yourself, ain’t you ashamed of yourself! There s 
a sight for a poor unfortunate woman to look 
upon!» Mud and»filth, and soaked to the skin! 
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But you may clean yourself, and wash your own | 


clothes, Mr. Tomkins. I'l} not do it, nor shall the 
servant. If you will fall into the water, in your 
stupid eagerness for fish catching, you may suffer 
for it.” 

“So Ido, my dear. But ’—— 

“Don’t ‘but’ me, Mr. Tomkins! Don't 
speak to me—don’t look at me! I’m ashamed 
of you, sir! T’m disgusted at you! I’m—I’m 
—oh dear! oh dear! Why did I ever become 
Mrs. Tomkins ?” 

Whether it was the words of his spouse, or the 
‘brandy of Jack that roused the meek spirit of 
the old angler, it is hard to say ; but when the 
old lady, for want of breath, came to a pause, 
Mr, Tomkins drew his lank form up, and, 
looking into his wife’s face, exclaimed— 

“Tl tell you, ma’am. It was because”’ 

“ What, you vile man? ” 

‘‘ Because you couldn’t get anybody else fool 
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enough to have you,” cried the old gentleman. 
“‘'That’s why you became Mrs. Tomkins.” 

““Oh !”’ gasped the lady, as if the explanation 
had fairly taken her breath away. “Oh, you 
old wretch! You—you tell me this ?”’ 

*“T do,” said Tomkins. 

“Because I couldn’t get anybody else!” 
shrieked Mrs. Tomkins, ‘Oh, I shall faint! 
I know I shall die!” 

“T wish you, would,” said Tomkins, in a loud 


voice. 


“You do, you villain, do you?” cried his 
wife. ‘Yes, I expect you do. You have long 
tried to kill me with your unkindness. You 
would murder me, only you know you dare not. 
But what can I expect of a man who wastes half 
his time catching poor little fish—makes sport 
of their sufferings? Why, that tells what you 
are—that tells what you are, Mr. Tomkins!” 

And Mrs. Tomkins took out her handkerchief 
and held it to her eyes—a proceeding which 
seemed to cause Mr. Tomkins a certain amount 
of uneasiness ; for his tall body shrank some 
inches, and the look of indignation he had sum- 
moned to his face gave place to one of the 
utmost concern. 

He put one of his long arms forward, and 
with his thin hand gently drew the kerchief 
down from her face. Suet 

“My dear Mrs. Tomkins,” he exclaimed, 
“don’t take on so! Pray, don’t, for my sake. 
I can’t bear to see you weep—to hear your ’—— 

“Go home, sir! go home at once!” cried the 
lady. “Don’t speak to me! don’t pretend to 
feel for me! It’s all hypocrisy, sir! You care 
for nobody, you unfeeling man! 
neglected woman ! I’m a——. © But I won’t talk 
to you here, sir. Go home, and make yourself 
decent, and then I'll talk to you; then I'll let 
you know what I think of your conduct! Don’t 
stand there looking at me, but do as I bid you. 
I’m not equal to the task of making you ac- 
quainted with my feelings here. But go home ; 
and then, sir, you shall know what I think— 
what I feel—what Imean.” 


And the lady flounced away, leaving poor 


Tomkins to gather up his tackle and follow her, 
which he aid with a very trembling hand and 
woe-begone countenance, and slowly followed in 
the track of his wife. a) 

As he left the spot, Jack came from his con- 
cealment, and, shrugging his shoulders, followed 
after them. | oh 


CHAPTER XCVIII. ~ 


THE ANGLER AND THE WRANGLER—JACK IN 
THE BOX, 


THE wrathful Mrs. Tompkins never once turned 
her head to gaze upon the dripping and muddy 
form of her spouse, as she lead the way along the 
banks of the stream to the high road, 
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Still, if she kept her gaze before her, she 
threw her harsh squeaking tones behind her ; 
and with such volubility did she talk, that the 
poor angler could not get a word in edgeways, 







lady, it was then. 






reconciling his wife. 

Jack kept on behind them, at the distance of 
some yards, greatly amused at, the scene he was 
witnessing, without his presence for a ent 
Leing suspected, 
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same results—namely, a good ducking. 














But, if he was amused, he also felt pity for 
poor old Tomkins, who bore his scolding meekly ; 
and, if ever Jack felt inclined to be rude to a 


and, at length, gave up the hope in despair of} Nothing would have given him greater plea- 
sure than to have given her a shock like her 
husband’s, and for her to have experienced the 


‘““The lady must certainly have been undulging 
Ase rather freely in her favourite beverage,” thought 
® 
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Jack, “for she never could keep up sucha run- 
ning fire of words. They say drink loosens the 
tongue, and here we have proof of it. I think, 
certainly, she is not inebriated now, but I doubt 
much if she would not be with another taste, 
and if this is the treatment poor old Tomkins 
gets when she is sober, heaven defend us! what 
must it be like when she’s tipsy? It’s a sad 
thing to see a respectable man’s wife give way 
to such a degrading vice—very sad ; and, if I 
were Tomkins, I’d forsake my favourite sport 
to keep a watch upon her actions, and see that 
she did not- have too much. I daresay it vexes 
her to see a man-stand hour after hour looking 
at his-own shadow in the water—a shadow, by 
the way, which, if a true likeness of his form, 
must be somewhat attenuated. Still, she for- 

. gets the respect due to herself when she forgets 

' that for her husband. Egad! but it’s a strange 
world, and the longer we live and the more we 
see, the more strange it appears.” 

By this time the aged lady had reached the 
high-road, followed by Tomkins carrying the’ 
tin can in his hand, and the fishing-rod under 
his arm ; his long, thin legs looking even longer 
and thinner than usual, so tightly did his wet 
carments cling to his limbs. 

Here Mrs. Tomkins turned for the first time 
since she left the spot of meeting with her hus- 
band. 

Jack saw the movement, and shrunk back into 
the shadow of a large lime. 

“There’s a picture !—there’s a picture!” said 
the lady, measuring her trembling spouse with 
her eyes, and pointing derisively at his wet gar- 
ments with her forefinger. ‘‘ Ain’t you ashamed 
to go along the road in that state, or have you 
lost all shame, Mr. Tomkins? Have you 
drowned all self-respect and common decency in 
the water you are so fond of dabbling in ? What 
will people say if they meet us? They’ll say— 
and rightly too—what a fearful affliction that 
poor woman has to bear, by being tied up toa 
dirty, disreputable old man ; and well they may, 
Mr. Tomkins—well they may.” 

Tomkins drew back terrified, as his wife 
stopped in her walk ; but now, as she gave in- 
dications of starting on again, Tompkins hitched 
the rod higher under his arm, and, with some 
show of boldness, remarked— 

‘Hold! I’m no older than you are, ma’am,”’ 

Mrs. Tomkins stopped dead short, 

A blush of wounded pride suffused her rather 
coarse features, 

‘* Not older than Lam! You good for nothing 
aged mummy !”’ she shrieked. ‘ You are old 


enough to be my grandfather, and you know you} 


are. Me, old! me! Don’t you raise my temper, 
Mr. Tomkins; now don’t. I’m cool as a cucum- 
ber now, despite your conduct ; but don’t teaze 
me, Mr. Tomkins; don’t make lying assertions, 
or you'll find I can get in a passion ; yes, Mr. 
‘Tomkins, in a passion ! ” 

‘‘ Of course, you are not in one now?” said 
Tomkins, in a meek tone. 

“No, sir! Iam not, sir! You never saw me 
in a passion, sir; though, heaven knows! you 
are enough to make a saint boil with rage. No, 
sir, I’m calm, and you know it; but I won’t be 
answerable for myself if you goad me too far. 
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Don’t throw out such insinuations about my 
age, when you know you are an old man to 
me.” ° 

“‘T know the clerk put down fifty on the re- 
gister when we were married, and that’s only 
six years ago,” said Tomkins. 

“Mr. Tomkins— Mr. Tomkins 
his wife. “Oh! you vile man!” 

“Fifty! And you know I ain't forty yet. No, 
nor thirty-five, either.” 

“Oh! you—you ”—— 

Mrs. Tomkins did not finish the sentence, 
otherwise than by a stamp of the foot, a flounce 
of the body, and a quick turn of her back upon 
him. : 


PD 


gasped 


Tomkins grinned. He saw that he had got — 


the best of it this time. 

“ Only thirty-five, ma’am ?” he said. ‘‘ How 
strange—very strange, when that scapegrace son 
of yours is thirty-six.” . 

Mrs. Tomkins fairly screamed. 

“Yes, ma’am, thirty-six! So you see if you 
are not telling a lie, he must have been born 
before his mother,” said Tomkins, his lank legs 
fairly trembling at the pleasure he experienced 
in being even for once with his scolding wife. 

*‘Oh! was ever a poor woman allied to such 
a monster!” groaned the lady. ‘ Mr. Tom ins, 
Tll drown myself, if’’ 

‘“Do, there’s a good creature, do!” cried 
Tomkins, quickly. ‘ You’d make fine bait, and 
Id fish all over the spot where you went down. 
Lor’, how I should enjoy the sport—rare sport 
—fine sport there’d be! Do, Mrs. Tomkins, do, 
and there’s a good soul. Roach, dace, carp, jack ! 
Oh! what a splendid haul!” 

And the old gentleman positively looked 
radiant with the idea.”’ 

Mrs. Tomkins stood looking at the-~ thin 
fisure before her, as if she could not believe the 
evidence of her senses. 

Was that shadowy form Mr. Tomkins? 

Was that him—always so meek towards her 
—who expressed a wish that she would consign 
her body to the stream to bait fishes, and so 
enhance the pleasures of his favourite sport ? 

Could it be his tongue that gave utterance to 
such a wish ? 

It must be he. 
believe it. 7 

But there was no mistake now. And Mrs. 
Tomkins drew ‘herself up, furious in her 
wrath, before the attenuated man she called 
husband. 

Tf a look could have slain him, he had been 
dead at her feet. 

But it could not. 

And so Tomkins returned her stare, and 
waited for what was to follow, swinging the tin 
can backwards and forwards in his hand. 

It was a Jong time coming, however. 

The lady’s indignation and horror were so 
great that she could not articulate. > 

The words seemed as if they had to be torn 
up, and when they did come it was with a per- 
fect burst. a 

“ Mr.—Mr. Tomkins, I—I—oh!” 

Overpowered with her feelings, she could say 
no more. | 

But the look she fixed upon him was quite as 





And yet she could hardly 
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eloquent, and as much to the purpose as ever 
words could have been ;.and the old gentleman 
read there, in her red face, what he would have to 
expect when he got home. 

He knew his dinner would consist of tongue, 
and plenty of it, too—the tongue of Mrs. 
Tomkins. 

He dropped his eyes to the ground, and | 
moved on with a very desponding cast of counte- | 
nance, thoughtfully swinging the tin can in 
which was the poor jack that had occupied 
Tomkins the whole morning to catch. 

“Tm in luck’s way,’ thought the old man. 
“Sport’s been dull. I’m in a pretty pickle; 
and I expect—damn it! what a thing it is to 
have a scolding wife.” 

And he relapsed into a train of melancholy 
thought. 

Mrs. Tompkins, however, could not remain 
silent till they reached their dwelling ; and she 
paused yet once again when they got in sight ofa 
Brey little villa that lay slightly back from the 
road. 

“Mr. Tompkins,” she said, in that hushed 
sort of whisper that tells, but too forcibly, of the 
effort to keep down the smouldering passions, 
“we are just athome, sir. Your words—your 
conduct have so unnerved me that I do not feel 
equal to the task of saying to you what I would 
say. No sir; but thank heaven! my shat- 
tered nerves will soon be repaired — this 
hysterical feeling will soon pass away, after 
I have sat down a moment to compose 
myself. And by the time you have made 
yourself decent, Mr. Tomkins, I shall be pre- 
pared to let you understand, in plainer 
language, what I think of your vile conduct. 
Now, sir,’ she added, pointing to the house, 
“co in, sir; let the servant see the beast you 
have made of vourself, sir. Go in before me, 
sir, and don’t disgrace me, sir. You are the 
laughingstock of the whole parish, sir; you 
are a Villian, sir—a wicked, cruel, unfeeling old 
rascal! Me fifty-six! Oh! I shall faint at the 
thought! Imust take something to save me 
from going into hysterics.” 

“(Go to the devil, if you like!” said Tomkins, 
dashing past her, and entering the little green 
gate of the garden which surrounded the white 
walled villa. 

“The base creature!” cried Mrs. Tomkins, 
looking after him. ‘‘ But he shall learn who’s 
master, him or me. Oh, I'll let him see, I'll let 
him see. The fif What a blessing it is I’ve 
got a little of the best brandy in the box be- 
hind the sereen in the back parlour. That will 
give me nerve, that will open my mouth. Go to 








. the devil, eh? No, I won’t, Mr. Tomkins; but 


Vl go to a spirit, for all that, and then you'll 
think the very devil’s in me, see, if you don’t.” 

And shaking her hand at the little green gate, 
the passionate woman kicked it wide open, 
and flounced through the orifice into the little 
garden. 

As she glided along the narrow walk, sweep- 
ing the box edging on either side with her dress, 
a rather strange-looking face peered over the 
top of the green paling, and twinkling eyes 
watched her form till it entered the house, then 
Jack’s merry laugh rang out on the still air, 
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“Poor old gentleman, I pity him. What’s in- 
dependence, luxury, to a man with a Mrs. 
Tomkins for a wife? I suppose she pays her 
first visit to the back parlour. Egad! but I will 
meet her there, if I can make my way up to 
the house without being seen. I'll just take a 
survey.” | 

Jack again looked over the paling towards the 
house, and minutely examined the place. 

‘“‘Tt won't do to try it from this side,” he mut- 

tered, ‘‘for there is nothing to break the view 
from the house; but, if I mistake not, the 
thing can be easily enough done from the back. 
Yes, that little hedge of thorns will do nicely.” 
_ Chuckling to himself, Jack retraced his steps 
about twenty yards, and stood at the end of the 
row of green palings and the boundary of Mr. 
Tomkins’ garden. 

Here commenced a piece of land, used for 
nothing in particular and everything in general, 
for the stunted grass was here and there decked 
with a piece of broken china or brickbat and 
articles of rubbish, which Jack more than sus- 
pected had been flung over the palings by the 
happy couple at different times. 


Entering this, after taking a survey both up . 


and down the road, Jack kept close along the 
fencing of the garden till he had passed one 
house, and then he stretched up his head and 
looked over. 

The vegetation at the back of the house was 
thick and rank. Small trees had grown 
straggling for the want of cutting, and a general 
air of neglect was about the place. i 

Tompkins was too much engaged with his 
fishing to attend to his garden, and the lady of 
the house paid little heed to anything but the 
black bottle kept in the large box behind the 
screen in the back parlour. . 

The boughs intersecting each other formed, an 
unbroken hedge in front of the paling, and 
Jack saw at a glance that there was little pros- 
pect of his being seen from the house, as the 
unclipped branches rising high aboye the 
wooden boundary would etfectually shield him 
from observation. 

Rolling the ample folds of his cloak up 
around him, so as to prevent it catching on the 
top of the pales, where the ingenious but not 
less cruel heart of man had driven several iron 
spikes, he placed his hand upon a spot where 
some of these rusty pieces of iron had rotted 
away, and giving a spring, went clean over 
them, and dropped on the other side between the 
paling and the bushes. | 

“So far, so good,” said Jack, placing his’ hat 
straight on his head, which had been knocked 
away by astraggling twig of white thorn. ‘‘ Now 
to get to the back parlour—that’s the thing.” 

He looked through the interstices of the 
branches, towards the window of the room in 
question. 

One side of the window was partially opened, 
and by slightly shifting his position, Jack was 
enabled to see intothe room. 

All he saw there at present, however, was a 
tall screen, covered with pictures, and which 
was opened half across the room. 

“Good again!” said Jack. “ For, if the old 
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woman is there—really, I beg her pardon for 
calling her old, though I would rather swear 
she was sixty than thirty—she will not see me, 
especially if I keep along behind the hedge as 
far as it goes. That will take me, almost to the 
side of that window, and then one step places 
me behind the screen.” 

Having decided on this course, Jack was not 
long in making his way to the side of the long 
window. One hasty glance to see that the coast 
was clear, and he passed through it into the 
room. 

Keeping close to the screen, and as much on 
one side of the window as possible, Jack 
listened. 

Not a sound. 

He raised his head, and peeped over the 
screen. 

There was no one in the apartment. 

But his eye fell on a large oak chest, just on 
the other side of the screen; and he passed 
round, and examined it minutely. 

It was very large and very massive, having 
two large iron handles on either side, and an 
immense lock, with a key in the wards, in the 
front. 

“If I were Tomkins, I should feel disposed 
to stop the old lady’s tongue by shutting her up 
with her brandy,” mused Jack. ‘‘ The trunk is 
large enough to hold her.’’ 

At that moment the harsh voice of the lady 
addressing the servant saluted his ears. 

“Mary, take Mr. Tomkins’s plate away. I 
will dine alone to-day, If he wants any dinner, 
let him cook and eat his fish by himself. He 
shan’t sit down with me.” 

“Yes, mum. The dinner’s a spiling, mum,” 
said the maid, from another part of the house. 
‘* Shall I take it up, mum?” — | 
_ “Yes,” replied the lady. “TI shall be ready 
1n a minute.”’ 

Then Jack heard her footfall approaching the 
room, and was about to get behind the screen, 
when a thought struck him, and, hastily fling- 


ing up the lid of the large box, he stepped into 


it. 

It contained nothing but a few black bottles, 
and as the lock of the room door clattered in 
the fingers of Mrs. Tomkins, Jack took off his 
hat, and sunk all of a heap in the trunk, pulling 
the lid down on top of him. 

He had scarce done so, ere the lady entered 
the room. 

‘Oh, dear me!” she exclaimed, as she closed 
the door softly behind her. ‘Was ever poor 
woman tried like me? I declare, if it was not 
for the good a little drop of brandy does me, 
that man’s conduct would kill me outright. He 
don’t deserve to have a good wife, he don’t ! 
But, there! it all comes of marrying an old man. 
I should have been wise, und looked out for a 
dashing young fellow, after my poor dear 
Samuel died! But women are such weak and 
confiding creatures, so easily imposed on! But 
there’s one comfort—a little drop of spirits will 
ease their pains, and ’m never without a drop 
in the box. 

She had approached the box, and her hand 
rested on the lid. 


“Aht” she sighed ; “what a blessing it is 
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|that there’s such a thing as brandy! When 
one’s spirits is down, another spirit raises—— 
oh! oh! Murder!. Tomkins! my dear Tom- 
kins, save me! save me!” 

To the unspeakable horror of Mrs. Tomkins, 
the lid of the box flew out of her hand, and up 
sprang the gaunt figure of Spring-heeled Jack 
right before her, who, as the old lady fell back- 
wards into an arm-chair screaming lustily, 
placed his hand upon his heart, and made a low 
obeisance. 

‘You are fond of spirits, madam,” he said, in 
his hollow tone. ‘‘ Permit me to introduce your 
humble servant—the devil !”’ 


CHAPTER XCIX. 


UPROAR.—THE FLIGHT 
AND ILOW IT CAME TO 


THE HOUSEHOLD IN AN 
THROUGH THE GARDEN, 
AN END. ; 


For some moments the old lady lay back, half- 
fainting with terror, with her head hanging over 
the back of the chair, and, in her fright, terribly 
crushing her bonnet, which she had not removed 
since she had entered the house ; and our hero, 
with the brim of his hat pressed against his 
chest, with his head bowed and body bent, 
looked up from under his brows at the terror- 
stricken woman. 

After her first ery of terror, the lady’s volu- 
ble tongue apparently became paralyzed. | 

The organ on which she played so furiously, 
to the dismay of her spouse, here became tune- 
less—not a note could she get out of it—though 
it was evident from the motions of her almos 
bloodless lips that she tried hard. | | 

But the shock had silenced her. 

Yes, Jack had done more in one single moment 
than poor Mr. Tomkins had been enabled to 
accomplish in six years—more, in fact, than he 
ever hoped to accomplish in the rest of the days 
allotted to him. 

Certainly it was more than Mrs, Tomkins 
herself would have given any man credit for—- 
she would as soon have believed a babe could 
stop the roll of the ocean than anything short of 
death prevent her having her say. | ‘ 

With her head laying on the back of the arm 
chair, and her eyes fixed on the figure in the box, 
Mrs Tomkins at length succeeded in giving vent 
to a sort of hysterical sob. 

This was followed in rapid succession by 
another, and another ; and then the feet began 
to beat a strange tattoo on the floor of the apart- 
ment. 

Quicker and quicker became the movement, 
and then a wild, half laugh, half ery escaped 
her, and Jack knew that the lady had gone 
into a fit of hysterics. | 

“That's more than Tomkins eould do, Pll 
wager,” said Jack, stepping from the box; “‘ and 
I think he owes mea debt of gratitude for so 
befriending him as to possibly prevent the old 
lady indulging her scold -for a little while. 
Hallo! here’s either the old man or the maid 
coming.” 


A footstep had reached his ear, and he quickly 
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darted behind the screen. In another moment 
a Slatternly-looking young woman entered the 
apartment. 

“ Did you call, mum?’ Oh, lor’! Master! 
master! missus has gone in high strikes, and 
iS a trying to beat her brains out on the back 
of the chair! Master! Mr. Tomkins! Oh 
sir! Do come down, sir ! ” 

And the maid sprang out of the room in the 
greatest alarm. 

“What's the matter ?”’ 
the landing. 

“Oh! missus is a screeching and a knocking 
SO, Sir, in the back parlour,” answered the maid. 

Do come down.” 

% I can’t ; I’m undressed.” 

. Oh! make haste, sir, I’m so frightened.” 

You must wait. What’s she knocking for ?” 
said Tomkins. is 
St And she can’t help it, sir. Oh, do come, 


cried Tomkins, from 


sir.’ 


Be You must wait till I’m dressed,” cried 
Tomkins. ‘ [ can’t come down in my shirt.” 

se Oh, don’t stop for anything, sir,’’ cried the 
sirl, in her alarm. 

“You look to her. 
thing, after all,” growled ‘Tomkins. 

He was a lucky fellow, that Mrs. Tomkins 
did not hear him. 

“ Oh, yes, sir, she’s in high strikes, sir, and 
she’s a smashing her bonnet awfully.” | 

“ Eh!’ cried Tomkins, in quite a different 
voice. “ Doing what?” 

“ A smashing her bonnet, sir.” 

“ Pll be down directly, Mary. Smashing her 
bonnet! There’s something wrong to a cer- 
tainty, when a woman smashes her own bonnet.” 

And with this the old gentleman proceeded to 
hurry on his clothes in the utmost trepidation. 
Indeed, so eager was he to get them on, that he 
thrust “his long legs through the sleeves of 
his sparrow-tail coat, and did not discover his 
mistake till he found he was unable to button it 
round his loins. 

In his eagerness to remedy the error, he drew 
on his trousers over the coat; then, giving vent 
to a curse, tore them right down one of the 

€gs, in his eagerness to set them off again. 

To add to his confusion, the loud eries of 
Mary, the maid, as she clung to the bottom 
rail of the bannisters, and begged him to make 
more speed, for she was afraid to go to the 
room by herself. 

The girl had seen and heard so much of her 
mistress’s temper, that she had no desire to be 
alone with her in the state she was then in. 

Meanwhile, Jack and Mrs. Tomkins were 
left to themselves in the little parlour, and when 
the former found that there was but little 
prospect of either the master or maid enter- 
ing the room immediately, he stepped out from 
pana the screen, and approached the hysterical 

ady. 

He looked at her for a moment, curiously ; 
‘then went to the large box, and, taking out 
each of the bottles, placed them behind the 
screen, leaving it perfectly empty. 

“Tf [ could shut down the lid of the box, 
there can be but little fear of hurting the 
old dame, if I try it on her,’ he muttered ; 
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“and it will afford me some amusement to see 
the surprise of old Tomkins and his servant 
when they enter the room. Come on, my dear 
young lady—only thirty six. Ha! ha! but 
Jack lifted the insensible woman from her chair, 
and bore her gently to the box ; hesitating for 
a moment, he placed her within it, and satisfy- 
ng himself that she would in no way be in- 
ured by the ld when closed upon her, he took 
one of the bottles, forced it in her hands, and 
placed its neck to her mouth. 

He looked down upon her as she lay in the 
trunk, for a moment, and then closed the lid 
upon her. 

‘* It’s too bad, I know,” muttered Jack, as he 
took up his position behind the screen ; “ but I 
can’t resist the inclination to punish her for her 
nagging at the old gentleman; and perhaps it 
may have the effect of breaking her of the vice 
to which she is evidently greatly addicted—at all 
events, I don’t believe she will ever keep her 
brandy in that chest again.” 

The maid still continued to importune the old 
gentleman to hurry himself; and, at length, 
attired only in the torn trowsers and shirt, Mr. 


I don’t suppose it’s any- | Tomkins made his way down the stairs. 


*¢ Oh, sir! Oh, sir!” 

“‘ Hold your tongue,’’ cried the old gentleman. 
“Why didn’t you go in and see to her. It’s 
only her violent passion, I expect, that has sent 
her off.”’ 

So thought the girl, and hence her reason for 
remaining in the passage. 

Both at.once they entered the room, and both 
at once they came to a dead stop just inside it. 

Both looked hard into each other’s face, and 
both at the same moment exclaimed— 

pOhyig 

The chair in which the old lady had sat was 
empty, and no Mrs. Tomkins was to be seen. 

Tomkins looked furious—the girl alarmed. 

One was frightened and the other amazed. 

The maid leaped to the conclusion that her 
mistress had rushed out at the window, without 
knowing what she was about, and the master 
instantly fancied the girl had been fooling him. 

‘‘ What does this mean ?”’ asked Tomkins. 

“ What can it mean?” asked the girl. 

“‘ My wife’s not here!” cried Tomkins. 

‘‘ My mistress has gone! ”’ eried the maid. 

Then both looked at the other again, and then 
at the window. 

Mary!” 

Master !” 

cc Tm a ee ? 

“So am I, sir.” 

Another pause, and another look round the 
room. 

“Who told you to feteh me down in this 
state? ”’ exclaimed Tomkins. 

“ Nobody, sir—that is, sir—oh! my, sir! 
Where’s she gone?” 

Gunes . 

Tomkin’s had caught hold of the maid’s arm, 
and his tones were more severe than ever she 
had known them before. 

Yes. Sit le 

© Look at me.”’ 

se Yies. sir)” 

*“ T’m annoyed.” 
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“So am J, sir! ” 

Sle Sanvael ‘won't submit to it.” 
What, sir? ”’ . 

“ What !” 


fF Wes. sir! 

“Tl tell you what, Mary. If I’m compelled 
to submit to the goings-on of your missus, I 
won’t submit to be ‘annoyed by her servant.”’ 

Sir, [”»—— 

“Goto the kitchen, and never presume to’’——- 

* Oh, sir!’ interrupted the girl, bursting into 
tears. 

Tomkins’ heart became soft in a moment. 

Tears—he could bear anything but tears. He 
could remain indifferent to the scolding of his 
wife for hours; but when, at length, tears came, 
Tomkins could bear no more. 

Many a bonnet had Mrs. Tomkins got through 
tears ; many a draper’s bill had been paid with- 
out a murmur, when sprinkled with tears ; and 
even the maid herself could have got her wages 
rose, without a doubt, if she had only shed tears 
in asking for the advance. 

“¢ What are you crying for?” asked Tomkins, in 
a milder tone. ‘‘ There! there! I forgive you. I 
know it was your mistress set you to make a fool 
of me, and, of course, you didn’t know how to re- 
fuse her. But don’t do it again, there’s a good 
girl.” 

“*T ain’t a-making a fool of you, sir. Upon 
my word and honour, sir, I heard missus 
a screeching out, and came up to see what was 
the matter, “and then I seed her a sitting in that 
chair, ar olling her bonnet over the back ‘rail, and 
beating the floor in a fit of high strikes, and I 
called you, sir.” 

** Where is she now ?”’ 

‘* Gone.” _ 

““ But where? Did she go out at the door, or 
out at the window ?” 

** She never came out of the door.” 

‘‘ Then see if she is in the garden.”’ 

The girl hurried across the room out of 
the window without perceiving Jack, who 
was crouching close to the screen, and conceal- 
ing himself in its folds. 

% Hysterics!” growled Tomkins. ‘‘ Don’t 
wonder at it. What else can she expect, when 
she lets her passion almost drive her er ‘aZy, then 
she adds to it by drinking brandy. If suppose 
that’s what she came herefor now. Hallo! she’s 
left the key in the lock.” 

The old gentleman looked anxiously towards 
the garden. 

“Don’t see anything of her,’ he continued, 
“so I'll just take a drop myself before she comes, 
just a little drop. Never knew her leave the key 
in the lock before. He! he! I wish she would 
leaveit. Allright, she won’t know I’ve had any. 
Lor’! if she was 3 only to see me take a drop, what 
a row there would be ; but she won’t see me, and 
so here goes.” 

The old gentleman cast one more look towards 
the window, then flung up the lid of the chest. 

The howl of sur prise to which he gave utter- 
ance on perceiving his wife lying within the 
trunk, with a bottle in her hand, and the neck of 
it to her lips, positively made Jack start, and 
had the effect of rousing his wife to instant sensi- 
bility. 
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; The lady opened her eyes, and so did Tom- 


kins, to such a width they had never been 
opened before, and both glared upon the other 
in unfeigned surprise. 

Mrs. Tomkins was the first to thoroughly 
realize the truth of her novel position, and, 
taking the neck of the bottle from her mouth, 
in the course of a few moments, she hurled it, with 
all her force, at her husband, shrieking out at 
the same time— 

“ You—you villain !”’ 

Fortunately for poor Tomkins, the missile 
went wide of its mark, and was shattered into — 
a thousand pieces against the wall of the apart- 
ment. 

‘‘ Mrs. Tomkins !:’”’ gasped her husband, “you 
are mad! Mary! Mary!” 

“ Mad—mad ! ” civelled the lady, strugeling 
to get out of the trunk, and treading on her skirt, 
in her eagerness, pitched out head foremost on 
to the floor. 

Tomkins stood like one in a dream, while 
the lady scrambled to her feet, and, in “all the 
fury of an enraged woman, stood before him. 

“You villain! You viper! You assassin ! 
Oh, you wretch !” 

“Mrs. Tomkins !”’ 

“Don’t speak to me—dont! I see it all. 
You’ve long been tired of me. You can't get 
rid of me, and you have tried to murder me!” 

“Good heavens ! she is quite mad!” 

“No, Pm not mad—you wicked, vile man, 
though you have tried to drive me so for a long 
time. Oh, yes—I see it allnow! You tried to 
drive me mad by getting someone to frighten 
me, and then you put me in that trunk to 
suffocate me; and I should have been dead in 
a little while if I had not, fortunately, recovered. 
Oh, you monster! you monster !” 

Tomkins stood dumbfoundered. 

There was no mistaking his look of genuine 
surprise. And even Mrs. Tomkins at_-last - 
began to alter her opinion. 

“Me !—me put you there!” gasped Tom- 
kins. ‘Me! Why—oh, she’s quite mad, poor 
thing. Mary! Damn it! where’s that air] Y” 

If Tomkins was alarmed before, he was 
doubly so now. 

Assured in his own mind that his wife had 
gone mad, he dreaded personal violence to him- 
self, 

So, keeping his eyes fixed upon her—for he 
had read somewhere that insane people quail 
before a steady glance—he shuffled towards the 
window in the hope of getting assistance. 

He reached it, and, with one bound, went 
clean through it into the garden. 

Terror had taken twenty years off his age, for 
he ran like a young man, shouting lustily for 
Mary, leaving Mrs. Tomkins standing in the 
middle of theroom gazing after hisr etreati ng form. 

As Tomkins disappeared, Jack sprang from 
behind the screen right in front of the bewildered 
woman, and the howl of terror that escaped her 
caused poor Tomkins to rush like mad out into 
the high road to seek the aid of some passer-by 
to place under restraint his afflicted wife. 

As Mrs. Tomkins screamed, she shrank back, 
but*the next instant she made a furious rush at 
the window. 
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Tn her eagerness to leave the room, she shat-| Defeat and resistance only seemed to add fuel 
tered a couple of panes of glass, the clatter of | to the fires of his callous heart. He was a man 
which brought Mary round the house, just as|of firm resolves, and when he had once set his 
she sped away across the garden, screaming | mind, he would go through with the work. 
loudly to her husband. Grasper’s was a nature which would not suc- 

Mary no sooner caught sight of Jack, as he,|cumb to difticulties; indeed, the greater the 
too, passed through the window, than she joined | obstacle, the more determined his purpose to 
her cries to those of her mistress, and dashed | surmountit. 
away in the same direction. | Had Ralph Grasper possessed the heart and 

Jack gave chase, and the maid, coming up soul of a man, instead of that of a devil, he 
with the mistress, seized her by the arm, and| would have been an ornament, where he was 
elung frantically to her, and, in unison, they both | now a curse to society. 
shrieked aloud for help. As we have seen from the moment that his 

In their terror they ran across the garden es fell upon the wife of his clerk, he had 
beds instead of keeping the walk, and just as| resolved to persecute her, He had done so and 
they approached a large cucumber frame, both | suffered greatly for it, but he was not deterred 
turned their terrified gaze behind them. in his base purpose. 

Another shriek, louder than its predecessors,; So, when Bill Jackson left him, clinking the 
broke from their lips as they perceived Jack| gold coins in the pocket of his corduroy 
within a few yards of them, and, in their blind | breeches, and thinking of the glorious ‘‘drunk”’ he 
eagerness to escape, both mistress and maid ran| would have with his disreputable associates at 
full butt against the frame, staggered to regain|the Pigeon Flyers, the merchant sat down 


- their balanze, lost it, and both fell headlong | calmly to think over and mature his plans. 


through the glass top, clutching frantically at| ‘‘ Humph!” he coughed. ‘‘ Let me see. Holly 
each other. ~ Cottage. Yes. Dll make a note of that. Pretty 
‘Such a‘smash of glass—such a chorus of| name for a decent dwelling. I know the locality 
shrieks, Jack never heard before ; and, feeling} well. It’s where I once thought of lending a 
that the game he had played upon the old lady | speculating builder some money on the carcases 
had been carried far enough, he first cast one| of a few houses, but unfortunately for me the 
glance on the two women as they rolled among | fellow got hold of a more tender-hearted mort- 
the shattered glass and broken plants, and then, | gagee, or I should have ruined him to a 
drawing his cloak around him, and pressing his | certainty. Well, Holly Cottage, where this Jane 
hat over his brows, he glided quickly behind the | Slater is hidden, is out there, is it? Now, the 
hedge, and vaulted, unseen, over the paling, and, | best way to get her from it? I must not go 
in another minute, was quickly strolling along the | rashly to work this time—no rash ventures—the 
hich road, speculation must be certain ; and then, where’s 
ss the goods to be consigned, that’s the next point. 
ae: Not to Bill Jackson’s. Oh, no, that will never 
do. pe Oe scamp of a Spring-heeled 
; : Jack will keep an eye on him. Tosend her toa 
OIE TBs (Ce foreign port won't do. I can’t afford to let 
AN OLD CHARACTER IN A NEW PART. pleasure altogether interfere with business. A 
Wuen Bill Jackson waited upon Ralph Grasper, | prolonged absence from home would be remarked 
with the welcome intelligence that he had dis- | —a few days at a time would scarcely be noticed. 
covered the whereabouts of Jane Slater, that |}I have it! I'll take her to Brighton. Now, who 
disreputable worthy made no mention whatever | can I get to assist me? That’s the thing, and 
of the fact that the wife of the deceased clerk | the principal thing, too.” 
was residing with another female—one like her-|  Grasper leaned his head on his hand, and 
self, who had suffered much persecution from | puzzled his brain for a solution to his own 
unfeeling man. question. 
Had he done so, a strange mistake might| ‘‘'There are thousands,” he muttered, at length, 
possibly have been avoided. ‘in this vast city, who would sell their souls for 
Having learned the exact. position of Holly }a guinea, and surely [ ought to have no difficulty 
Cottage, and obtained all the information he | in procuring an accomplice out of the vast num- 
thought necessary, Mr. Grasper rewarded the} ber whom want or crime has rendered callous 
dirty labours of Bill Jackson, and dismissed | to the sufferings of others or their own situation. 
him. Could I proclaim aloud my wishes, legions would 
Bill had expected further employment, but | answer to the call. To the just man, what a sad 
Grasper, fearful lest the man’s terror of Jack | contemplation ; to the unprincipled, like myself, 
might bring our hero down upon him when | how gratifying is the thought, that thousands 
least wished for, resolved to employ some one}are as bad, if not worse, than myself. There 
else in the little bit of business he had on hand.}are few men whose hearts are not naturally 
The merchant was not to be kept from the| prone to evil, and the poor sin through want, 
purpose of his heart by the chastisement he had | the rich through their passions; and yet, with 
received on more than one occasion from Spring- | this knowledge of the world, I dare not cry 
heeled Jack, he certainly was afraid of him, and | aloud for the aid I require. Still, I must not 
knew that if he again fell into his clutches, it | suffer that to deter me from my purpose. Jane 
would go hard with himself, but he determined | Slater must and shall be mine, even if I tear 
to risk all in again obtaining "possession of the | her from her concealment unaided !” 
poor, insulted, and broken-spirited woman. He struck his clenched hand on the table as 
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he finished speaking, and bounded from his 
seat. 

“ Yes. Inspite of a thousand Jacks, I will yet 
humble her pride, break her haughty spirit, 
make her a thing loathsome even to herself. I 
swear to do so, and I will keep my oath, not that 
I have more respect for an oath than the ground 
on which I tread, but my mindis made up. And 
those who know Ralph Grasper, can assert he 
never broke his word, where his own interest 
or gratification was concerned. It was love 
which first prompted me to obtain this woman, 
but now ’tis hatred and revenge.”’ 

He paced the narrow limits of his room for 
some time in meditative silence, knitting his 
heavy brows together, and twisting his massive 
gold watch-guard round his finger, with a fierce- 
ness which threatened to snap their links 
asunder. 

‘Yes, to-night!’ he muttered at last, “I 
will tear her from her retreat—from her place 
of fancied security, and bear her miles away 
where I need fear no rescue by that rascal, whom 
the walls of a gaol should keep from her protec- 
tion. This night—this very night! There shall 
be no delay, [ am resolved, if I have to bear 
her in my arms the whole distance. Curses 
upon the hand that tore her from me! But 
she shall be beyond its srasp—far beyond it— 
beyond all aid.” | 

He seized his hat, and was about to leave the 
room, when a gentle knock at the door caused 
him to change his severe look, and utter, in a 
calm tone— | 

“Come in.” 

The. door opened slowly, and an aged lady 
stood on the threshold. 

Grasper measured her with his eyes, and then, 
somewhat gruffly, exclaimed— 

“ Weil, madam, what do you require ? ” 

With a simpering smile, the lady curtseyed, 
and entered the room, and Grasper recollected 
that he had often seen her before. 

It was none other than Miss Frump, the mis- 
chief-making old maid whom Jack and the 
young cashier had so sadly plagued, for her gar- 
rulous and unfeeling nature. 

But the poor lady did not seem to be quite so 
lively as she used to be, a circumstance which 
may be accounted for by the following conver- 
gation, : — 

“Oh! it’s you, is it? Miss—Miss”’ 

‘“Frump, sir. Yes, Miss Frump,” interrupted 
the lady. ‘' You recollect me, sir—one of your 
neighbours ! ” 

“ Yes, slightly,” said Grasper. ‘“ And, pray, 
to what am I indebted for this visit ?” 

‘Well, sir, the fact is,’ said the lady, first 
looking up, and then down, and toying with the 
fringe on her shawl, ‘‘I have called ”»—— 

“ Yes—yes! Be quick, if you please ; for it 
is time I was at my office,” said Grasper, rather 
testily. 

“ Well, sir, the fact is”’ 
_ Miss Frump paused, raised her eyes timidly 
to those of Grasper, and heaved a deep sich, 

“Ts what ?” said the merchant, 

““ Why, sir, you see, ’m a lone woman, who 
has always done my best to keep myself respec- 
table, and never interfered with anybody or 
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anything that didn’t concern me. Ive always 
kept myself to myself, and, in consequence, I’ve 
been grossly imposed upon and persecuted.” 


“ What is that to me, ma’am?” growled 


Grasper. : 

“‘ Nothing, sir; only, as I was a saying, being 
a lone woman, as keeps herself to herself, and 
minds: her own business, I’ve been made a vic- 
tim of by cruel, unprincipled people. I have 
got a little income, but it ain’t much ; and so, 
to be able tobe respectable, I took a house— 
you know it, sir, down the road—and let fur- 
nished lodgings to respectable aged gentlemen. 
Well, sir, one went away without paying me at 
all, and the others—oh! it breaks my heart to 
think of the base ingratitude of cruel, unfeeling 
men !” 

‘“What has all this to do with me, Miss 
Frump? ” said Grasper, quite out of patience. 

‘You shall know, sir ; but it ain’t everybody 
I would speak to as I do to you. The other 
lodger, the deaf gentleman in the parlour, has 
left me under the most painful circumstances, 
Of course, I don’t mind telling you of his cruelty, 
the wicked deceiver. We were going to be mar- 
ried, when all at once he lacerated my heart’ 
by refusing to lead me to the altar, and 
packed up his traps and started, even refusing to 
pay me for the last six months’ board, lodging, 
and attendance—and now my house is empty.” 

“ But, Miss Frump, I cannot possibly see what 
your misfortunes have to do with me, a stranger 


to you,” said Grasper, putting on his hat, as a ~ 


hint to the lady to take her departure. 


‘“‘T’ll tell you, sir. I’ve come to the determina-. . 


tion to give up keeping house for myself, sell my 
furniture, and go into service.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I should advise you to seek a 
situation at once. Good morning.” 

“That's what I’m doing, Mr. Grasper, 
the lady, taking no notice of the hint. 

Grasper opened his eyes. a » 

‘“You see, sir, knowing that’ you was a 
nice gentleman, without any incumbrances, I 
thought, perhaps, that a respectable, middle- 
aged single lady might be just the sort of person 
to suit you.” 

“Suit me!” cried Grasper. ‘‘ What the devil 
do I want with an old woman hanging about me ? 
I have my health, and I hope it will be a long 
while yet before I shall require a nurse.” * 

‘A nurse! | 
so low—a housekeeper.” 

* Well, [don’t want a housekeeper. I can’t be 
bothered with a house.” - 

“ But, sir, as I was saying, I thought, perhaps, 


” 


said 


as you were a single gentleman, who must find , 


it very unpleasant living in lodgings, that if you 
ceuld meet with a respectable, middle-aged, do- 


mesticated person like myself, you might feel. 





disposed ” 


““Miss Frump, I don’t feel disposed to listen | 


to you any longer. If you wish to give up 
housekeeping for yourself, and do it for some- 
one else, you can do so, but it will not be for me. 
I am very well suited as I am ; and if I was not, 
I do not think I should engage any person of 
your age to look to my house.” 

“My age, 
scarlet, either with blushes or indignation. 


Lor’, sir! 1 could never descend | 


sir,’ said Miss Frump, her face. 
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“Ah, me!” sighed the old lady. ‘I’m so 
sorry, for I am sure you would like me very 
much,” 

“ Perhaps so, ma'am ; but I’m not very par- 
tial to old ladies.” 

“ Oh! you sly, funny man !” said Miss Frump, 
appearing to feel pleased, but, in reality, feeling 
as if she would like to pull his iron-gray- whis- 
kers out of his face. ‘I see you would like a 
young housekeeper. Perhaps you think of get- 
ting married ?” » 

Grasper frowned, and bit his lips impatiently. 

“Ah! I can see! I can see!” said Miss 
Frump. “Ob, youmen! What strange crea- 
tures you are, to be sure. So, you are really 
going to get married, Mr. Grasper. I can tell 
by your blushes.” 

“Bah!” cried Grasper. “ And if I were, what 
of that ?” 

“You might still require someone to keep 
‘house to the lady, young sir,” 

*¢ What lady ?” 

“What lady? There now. Why, you know 
you can confide in me,” said Miss Frump, in a 
wheedling tone. 

“T have nothing to confide, nor anything 
further to say, than that you must excuse me, 
as I wish to be off to business.” ~ 

So pointed was the tone of Grasper, that the 
old lady could not pretend to misunderstand its 
meaning, and she rose from the seat she had 
taken unbidden, and moved towards the door. 

‘“Y’m very sorry, I’m sure,” shesaid, ‘ that 
you do not require a housekeeper, or something 
of that sort, as I know I should suit you. I 
don’t chatter other people’s business, you 
know, as some do, I can keepa secret, and am 
not very particular.” 

Grasper had moved impatiently to the door, 
but paused suddenly, and looked the lady in 
the face, with a fixed and penetrating stare. 

‘‘ You can keep a secret, can you? and are not 
over particular ?” 

“Bless you, I can do anything for a man I 
like.” | 

“Suppose I were to offer you the charge of a 
young woman, whose mind has been shattered 
from childhood, would you undertake to look to 
her—keep her from escaping from the house, and 
only heed her wild ravings as the source of a 
diseased brain ?”’ 

‘“‘T should be delighted with such a position,” 

“Could you take charge of her at your own 
house ?”’ 

¢ Nes! 

‘““And keep her both from the sight and hear- 
ing of your neighbours ?”’ said the merchant. 

“To be sure I could, and there’s nobody in 
the house but me.” 

“Then listen to me, Miss Frump. I have a 
young relative whose madness is of the strangest 
character, although there is nothing to fear from 
her, for she is gentle as a lamb, but the strange 


illusion under which she labours, is that her|h 


husband was a clerk, who committed suicide, 
and that [ am the greatest enemy she has got in 
the world.” . 

“* How strange! ” | 

“Very, is it not? Now, if I could be sure 
you would take care of her—not suffer her to 
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leave the house, pay no heed to her words, and 
not tell anyone about her being with you, I 
might be induced to place her in your charge, 
and well reward you for your care and fidelity.” 

“You can trust me, Mr. Grasper, and I’m 
sure I would fulfil all your wishes to the letter, 
even if the person you speak of was not a rela~ 
tion of yours, and only the wife of your guilty 
clerk, who committed suicide, and was buried 
at the cross-roads.”’ 

“ Ah!” cried Grasper, springing back. “Do 
you know Jane Slater ?”’ ; ; 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Miss Frump, with a 
peculiar look. “I only know a young woman 
who has sneered at the old maid named Miss 
Frump—the lady that is a mad relation of 
yours, and who it would be both my duty and 
my pleasure to keep from all eyes and all ears, 
but my respected employer, Mr. Grasper.” 

“‘Grasper glared at the woman before him 
for several moments. Then, laying his hand up- 
on her arm, he said, in a hissing whisper— 

“ Dare I trust you?” 

“You may,’ said the other, “for J detest 
her. She jeered me upon my maidenhood, once, 
when J called her a chit to be a wife. I haye 
not forgotten her sneers, and never shall.” 

“ Enough,” said Grasper. ‘‘ Expect me to- 
night at your house, for you shall be revenged 
as well as I.” , 


CHAPTER CI. 
GRASPER AT WORK—THE ABDUCTION. 


Ir was nine o'clock at night, when a small, 
covered vehicle, driven by a man whose form 
was enveloped in a large cloak, and whose 
features were concealed by the broad brim of a 
slouched hat, pulled down low over his brows, 
drew up about twenty yards from the little 
cottage where Ellen Folder and Jane Slater 
resided. 

Throwing a horse-cloth over the back of the 
animal, the man dismounted from the box, and, 
opening the door of the carriage, gazed within 
it. 

It was empty; and it was apparently to 
satisfy himself that such was the case that the 
man did so, for a growl of satisfaction escaped 
his lips as he pushed the door to again, after 
having closed up the blinds. | 

He took off his hat, and wiped his face with a 
white cambric ; and as the dim light fell upon 
his features, and the iron-grey hair that stood 
almost upright on his head, it revealed the 
countenance of Ralph Grasper. 

His features were paler than usual, and it was” 
evident that a nervous anxiety had taken posses- 
sion of him ; for, as his trembling hand passed 
over his brow, he cast half-fearful looks behind 
im. 

No one was about; and, after patting the 
animal’s neck in a coaxing manner, he replaced 
his hat, pulling it even lower down over his 
brows than before, and walked stealthily towards 
the cottage. 


Standing before the little gate, he looked up 
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_ resistance,” he muttered. 


at the window, then along the neatly-gravelled 
walk, and listened attentively. 

Through the drawn blind of the upper room a 
mellow light stole out into the street, and 
Grasper’s heart beat almost audibly as he gazed 
upon it. 

“This is the house,” he muttered to himself ; 
“for there are the holly trees that Bill Jackson 
spoke of. I cannot have mistaken the place, for 
there is no cottage similar to this about here ; 
and besides, I know the neighbourhood well. 
Still it would set all doubts at rest if I could but 
hear her voice—that voice that so charmed me 
when first she called at my office to see her 
husband. Ah! there’s a shadow on the blind. 
*Tis hers—it must be hers !” 

He placed his hand upon the gate, and, lean- 
ing upon it, watched the shadow till it dis- 
appeared; together with the light, from the 
blind. 


she come out? I must be prepared, and there 
must be no bungling this time!” 

He took the cambric again from his pocket, 
and also a small phial, drawing the cork from 
which, he placed the handkerchief over the neck 
of the bottle, poured some of its contents upon 
it, and then hastily replacing the cork, placed 
the phial in his pocket. 

“That will stop her cries, and prevent all 
“A better assistant 
than Bill Jackson will this chloroform be, or I 
am much mistaken. This kerchief placed to 
her face, and she is powerless to escape me. 
Now to summon her to the gate.” 

He searced about for a bell-handle, for the 
little wicket was fastened, and while thus en- 
gaged he heard the door of the house open. 

He fell back from the gate, and listened— half 
fearful lest it might be someone else. 

But the tones of Jane’s voice came to his ears. 

“Tis her—'tis her!” he gasped, pulling his 
hat still lower, and grasping the handkerchief 
tightly in his hand. “Oh! ho! She isagain in 
my power, and none to save her!” 

Still further back from the gate he drew, as a 
footfall echoed on the little gravel walk ; and 
crouching into the shadow, awaited with abated 
breath. 

“She must not see me till she has passed 
through the gate,” he muttered, “or I may yet 
be foiled. Foiled !—never! Ralph Grasper 
never was, aud never will be foiled in any 
undertaking he had set his mind upon. I have 
sworn to humble her pride, and crush her 
spirit ; and I will do so, though it hurl me to 
destruction !” 

Still further back he drew, until he seemed 
to be a part of the dark boundary that skirted 
the road; and the next moment tke footsteps 
ceased, and a key was turned in the lock of the 

ate. 
; Another moment it swung open with a creak- 
ing sound, and the next a female figure passed 


out into the dark street. 
' Grasper held his breath, but his heart beat so 


fiercely, that he fancied she must hear it. 


The woman passed him without even seeing 
him. but she had not gone a couple of yards 
before; with a spring, the old ras¢al was upon her. 


“Coming down stairs,” said Grasper. ‘ Will 


He flung his left arm around her neck, and 
drew her head back. At the same moment, he 
placed his right hand, which held the handker- 
chief, firmly over her mouth and nostrils. 

A short hysterical sob broke from her lips, 
her body drooped, and she lay a dead weight iu 
his arms. 

‘Ha! ha!” chuckled the merchant, as he 
withdrew the kerchief, and hastily thrust it into 
his pocket. ‘I have found you—possess you 
again ; and, when I lose you, it shall be of my 
own free will. Now, Spring-heeled Jack, I 
think I have outwitted you this time!” 

He raised her in his arms, and bore her 
quickly towards the vehicle, after casting a hur- 
ried glance around him, to be sure his actions 
were not observed by anyone. 

To reach the carriage was but the work of a 
few moments, and, lifting her inside, he laid her 
back on one of the seats, and was about to close 
the door, but hesitated. 

“Tt must make assurance doubly sure,” he 
said. ‘‘ It has never been my motto to sink a 
ship for the unwillingness to pay for a penny- 
worth of tar. Things should be done well, if 
done at all. She is quiet enough now, but the 
dose may not be strong enough to keep her so 
till she is out of the way of all prospect of a 
rescue. It won’t do to let her escape me now. 
No, no. Safe bind—safe find. So Ill give her 
another smell of the opiate.” : 

He held the kerchief to her face for a moment, 
then, with a self-satisfied smile, he closed the 
door of the vehicle and locked it. 

Mounting the box, he drew his cloak around 
him and his hat almost over his entire face, and, 
gathering up the reins, urged on the horse. The 
vehicle moved away, and soon was out of the 
dark street, and whirling along the high road to 
London. 

“Why, this is better than ever I dared hope 
for,” he thought, as he plied the whip to urge 
the animal to greater speed. “If you wart a 
thing done properly do it yourself, is a good old 
maxim; had I trusted this job to Jackson, the 
fellow would have bungled over it out of his 
fear for Spring-heeled Jack, or if he had in- 
deed succeeded, I should have placed myself in 
his power, and he would have been a continual 
drain upon my pocket. I did well to have no- 
thing to do with him in this venture. He knows 
nothing, and therefore ean say nothing. So I 
have nothing to fear from him. When Jack 
finds the girl gone, he will doubtless have his 
suspicions of me, but there will be no Bill to 
blab, and suspicion is not certainty, so he will 
search in vain. Ha! ha! Master Jack, I have 
done you thes time, You area clever fellow, 
but not so clever after all as old Ralph Grasper.” 

And the hoary-headed ruffian chuckled in high 

glee, 
” So elated was he at the presumed success of 
his mission, that he could not refrain from lash- 
ing the sides of the beast, which struggled nobly 
along the road. 

Had Ralph Grasper seen for an instant the 
features of the woman he had placed in his 
vehicle, it is doubtful whether he would have 
felt so happy in his mind. He had only seen the 
form of the female, but that was erough for 
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him at the ‘time. He was quite satisfied with 
himself. | 

Off the smooth roads'on to the London stones 

rolled the covered carriage, and rattled along at 
a speed that caused more 5 than one pedestrian to 
look wp in surprise, mutter a curse at his furious 
driving, but Grasper heeded neither the one nor 
the other. He was too anxious to arrive with 
his captive at their destination—the house of 
the old maid, Miss Frump. 

And there, in the course of time, he did arrive 
safely, pulling up before the door of the shabby- 
centeel house as the clock struck ten, 

He had little fear of exciting much curiosity 
there, for it was.a quiet neighbour hood, where the 
inhabitants generally retired early to rest, being 
principally composed of that portion of the com. 
munity who have to toil hard and keep them- 
selves respectable on very low salaries, and whose 
means would not permit them to keep late hours 
or enjoy much company. 

The moment: the vehicle stopped before the 
door of Miss Frump’s residence, it was opened 
by that lady herself, who had been waiting 

eagerly its arrival, and making her way through 
the little fore- court, stood before the horse. 

“Ts that you, Mr. ” 

“Hush!” said Grasper. ‘ All right ! ” 

““Tnside 2?” asked Miss Frump, pointing to the 
carriage and nodding her head towards it at the 
same time. | 

‘* Yes.” 

“Then I'll get a light.”’ 

She was about to go back, into the house for 
that purpose, when Grasper, leaping to the ground, 
caught her arm. 

“We don’t want a light, woman,” 
claimed, in a whisper. 
anyone to see her ?’ 

Thus rebuked, Miss Frump pursed up her lips, 
and waited his orders how to act. 

Grasper looked up and down the road and 
listened, then turned his gaze to the windows of 
the neighbouring houses. 

Having satisfied his ser utiny, he proceeded to 
unlock the door of the vehicle. 
‘Oh! you locked her in,” 

“ that was wise.”’ 

‘* There was no necessitiyntiy 

“ None 2,” 

‘‘ No; for she could not eseape,” said rertear: 
with a erin. 

“ Not while the carriage was going along ?” 

“Norwhile it was still. [took goodcare of that.” 

‘* How 2” 

‘‘ Gave her chloroform.” 

‘‘ Chloroform ?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

*€ Lor’! 

6¢ No.” 

“Tt might kill her.’ 

“Too much might, tee I took care of that,” 
said. Grasper. ‘‘ Now, get in, and I'll carry her 
into the house.” 

Miss Frump obeyed, and Grasper proceeded 
to lift the insensible form of the female from the 
carriage. 

Her dead weight was sufficient to tell him 
that. she had by no means recovered from the 
effects of the drug she had inhaled, 
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Drawing her from the vehicle, he lifted her in 
his arms, “and followed Miss Frump into the 
passage. 

“Now, woman, shut the door!” he exclaimed 
the moment he had crossed the threshold. 

** But, Mr. Grasper”’ 

“ What?” 

“‘ We are in the dark,” 

“What of that ?” 

~ “Oh, nothing.’’ 

‘§ Then, shut the door, raat you can bring a 
light. .Can’t you ?” | 

“6 Yes,” 

‘‘ Be quick, then, for she is heavy.’ 

““ Heavy ! and she was so delicate,” said Miss 
Frump, closing the door, 

“'There, sir. Now, if you’ll wait here, I'll get 
alight. But hadn’t you better take her upstairs 
to her room 2?” 

“To be sure, I had.” 

“You don’t think she will remain insensible 
long, do you, sir?” 

73 onan 

“Pm glad of that, because _—— 

“ What ?” growled Grasper. 

‘‘T should be so frightened. 
such a dangerous thing.” 

“That's ‘nothing, Now, then, the light, or 
tell me which room to take her to, and I'll find 
it in the dark,” said Grasper. 

“ It’s the first floor back; but I’ll get a light 
in a moment.” 

Grasper did not wait for the light, but walked 
along the passage, and half up the first flight of 
stairs, ere the old lady returned to the passage 
with a lamp in her hand. 

“ The first floor back, Mr. Grasper,” she called 
out, as she followed him up the stairs. | 

“All right, ma’am, I have not forgotten,” said 
Grasper. “Oh, I see, the door is open.’ 

“Yes; sir, and everything got ready for the 
poor, mad lady.” 

Miss Fr ump’s tone was rather sarcastic, 

Grasper observed it, but made no remark, 
except to himself, which was— 

‘Sane or mad, 'L care not—now I have her.” 

He entered the room, which was certainly 
neatly and cleanly furnished ; and, making his 
way to the bedside, placed his captive upen it, 
then, turning to Miss Frump, he said— — 

“N ow, ma’am, I'll leave her in your chang} 
and take home the carriage ; she is still insen- 
sible, but you will know the best means to bring 
her to, I dare say. When she recovers, you will 
take good care that she does not escape. It 
would be better that she wholly recovered ere 
she sees me. So I will not return till to- 
morrow.’ 

“At bh time, sir?” 

“That I can’t say. I always make a point, 
Miss Frump, of coming and going among those 
I employ at all hours. No stated time for me; 
for then J am prepared for—”’ 

‘‘ Are you alraid to trust me, Mr. Grasper i 
said the lady, a little nettled. 

““T make a point of trusting: no one, ma’ am,” 
said Grasper. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Miss Frump ; “then I 
wonder you brought her here.”’ 

“ Tut, tut,” said Grasper. “I daresay you will 
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act according to promise. But recollect that, if 
you do not, you will get punished as well as 
me. Now, look to your charge, and as you act 
towards me, so will | towards you. Iamaman 
of my word, ma’am, and hope you are a womin 
of yours.” 

** OF course I am, sir.” 

“Ido not say you are not. But I must go. 
The vehicle at the door may excite surprise or 
curiosity, if left longer unattended to. Good 
night, ma’am. Your charge will be all right 
soon, with a little attention, and to-morrow I 
hope to see her and yourself both well.” 

Oo saying, the old rascal, without looking to- 
wards the bed, stalked out of the room. 

Miss Frump followed him down the stairs 
with the light, and in a few momentg heard the 
vehicle driven off. 

“T don’t like his nasty, sneering manner,” 
she muttered as she turned to go upstairs again. 
“* But never mind, I'll make him pay me well for 
my trouble. I’ve had bad luck with my lodgers, 


-but this one shall pay me for all.” 


She entered the room, and approached the 
bed, holding the light up, so as to throw its' 
rays full upon the face of the unconscious wo- | 
man, then staggered back, exclaiming— | 

“Why, it’s not her—what can this mean?” 


CHAPTER CII. 


MISS FRUMP EXCITES SUSPICION—TOM BEDFORD 
AGAIN. 


Miss Frump knew not what to think. 

She had expected to look upon a face that 
she had seen before—a face that had lured away 
one of her best back-room lodgers many months 
before, when James Slater was an honest young 
man, and the most trusted clerk of Ralph 
Grasper. 

Great then, was her surprise when she looked 


into a face she had never before seen—a pale, 


beautiful face of a female, about Jane’s age, 
that, in the pallor of insensibility, looked angelic 
in its sweet serenity. _ 

“Who can it be?’’ she said, at length, 
placing the lamp on the table. ‘ Where did 
Grasper get hold of her? Why did he deceive 
me? But Pll know all about it in the morning. 
He pretended to trust me; and he shall, or it 
won't be wellfor him! If Iam a lone woman, 
Lamnot to be put upon. Confidence for confi- 
dence. And I'l] have it, or he shall take her 
away from here! Lor’! how faint I do feel 
again, to be sure! I’ve never been myself 
since that arch deceiver, Duppy, lacerated my 


poor confiding heart, and basely turned from the 


pure soul that yearned towards him. Oh, man! 
man! how cruel you are to us maidens !”’ 

And Miss Frump, in the agony of her soul, 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron, 
and sighed heavily. | 


she shed a few tears of bitter regret, and then 


sought relief for her sufferings in a little cup- 
board in the corner of the room. 

There she kept the panacea for all her ilk— 
the only medicine that could relieve her—a 
medicine kept ina little leathern bottle that 
smelt strangely like gin. 

A few drops, and Miss Frump was herself 
again—the wounded heart was healed, and the 
tear was dried. 

Her calmness restored to her, the old lady set 
about endeavouring to restore to consciousness 
her beautiful charge. 

This she did in her own way, which was by 
forcing the neck of the little bottle between the 
lips of the poor girl, and turning it bottom up- 
wards. 

But the firm-closed teeth resisted the liquid, 
and it ran out of the mouth and over the cheeks 
and neck of the senseless woman, filling the 
room with the odour of a gin-palace. 

“ Dear—dear!” said the old lady. ‘* What a 
pity—what a sin to see so much good liquor 
wasted! ‘There is nearly half-a-quartern, and 
not adrop has gone down her throat—the very 
best Old Tom, too! Dear—dear! how sinful! 
If I had not been a fool, I should have kept it 
for myself, and given her water; for ’'m sure 
to feel faint before the morning, and I can't go 
out to-night to get any more.” 

And with a sad look, Miss Frump placed the 
empty bottle in the little cupboard, and had 
recourse to the water-jug, which stood by 
the side of the bed. 

‘““ Water don’t cost much,’’ she muttered,” so 
she may turn it all out if she likes, theugh | 
don’t want the pillows soaked for all that. Lor’ ! 
how tight she does keep her teeth together.” 

Finding that she could not force the water 
into her mouth, Miss Frump eventually became 


alarmed, and, bending lower, placed her ear to - 


the lips of the insensible woman. 

Not a breath fanned her cheek. 

Miss Frump turned pale, and the glass she 
had filled from the water-jug shook in her hand 
and scattered its contents over the bed. 

Tremblingly, she placed the glass on the table. 

Nervously, she laid her hand on the bosom of 
her charge. 

With alook of terror,she drew back ; and, with 
extended eye-balls, glared upon the form before 
her. 

There was no discernible pulsation. 

Was she dead ? 

Miss Frump uttered a low cry, and sank, half 
swooning, into a chair. 

_ The thought was horrible. 

If the woman was dead, what fearful conse- 
quences to herself might arise! How could she 
account for her death ?. What excuse could she 
make for her being in that house ? 

None. 

She must tell the truth, and then—oh, 
horror ! 

The old lady’s hair stood on end. 

That is, a peculiar sensation pervaded her 
bald pate, and seemed to lift her wig from her 


The remembrance of the way in which the} head. 


deaf old lodger had slighted her advances was 
adie than she could find spirit to bear with, so 


What could she do ? 
She looked towards the little cupboard for 
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relief, and sighed heavily when she remembered 
the bottle was empty. 

“Oh! TI shall be ruined—undone—trans- 
ported—hung, or something worse. Oh, why 
did I suffer myself to be tempted to have any- 
thing to do with this business. Oh, Mr. Duppy, 
Mr. Duppy! but for thy unfeeling heart I had 
never — But Tl go for a doctor. No, I 
won’t; I'll run away, and never come back 
again. No, I mustn’t do that. T—TIl go to 
Grasper. Yes, I’ll go to him, and tell him to 
take her away. Oh, dear! what an unfortu- 
nate, ill-used woman I am !” 

Miss Frump hurried on her bonnet and shaw], 
frantically grasped at the leathern bottle, and left 
the house, forgetting, in her nervousness and 
anxiety, to take the key with her, in order to 
obtain access on her return. 

Through the dark road towards Grasper’s 
dwelling she hurried along, till she reached the 
corner public-house—where we have before seen 
her—and, diving into the side entrance, had her 
bottle filled, and partook of two glasses of gin 
in rapid succession, then darted out of the house, 
pale and trembling. ; 

“Tsay, Mary, the old maid likes her gin,” 
said a young man, who stood smoking a cigar 
in the next compartment, winking at the pretty 
barmaid as he spoke. 

“What’s that to you, Tom Bedford ?” said 
the girl, with an arch smile. “‘ It’s the only com- 
fort she has got, poor thing. Perhaps | shall 
like my giu when [I get as old as her.” 

ape you, Mary ; you'll like me better,” he 
said. 

“Oh! go along with you.” - 

“Now, you know you love young Tom, and 
I’m sure you'll like old Tom. You be like her, 
why Td drown myself if 1 only thought you 
would.” 

“There, hold your tongue,” said the girl, 
laughing, as she turned to another portion of the 
bar to serve a fresh customer. 

Tom Bedford strolled to the door, and looked 
out after Miss Frump, and, to his surprise, per- 
ceived her going in the contrary direction to her 
own home. 

“* What’s the old girl after ?” he muttered to 
himself. ‘She seemed terribly nervous, and I 
could not but remark that strange trap and 
driver at her door to-night when [looked through 
the blind. He seemed very anxious not to be 
seen, as he took that large parcel out of the 
vehicle. [I wonder what it could have been ; it 
was very large and heavy, but I could not make 
it out, I don’t know that it is any business of 
mine, still I should like to know, for, somehow 
or other, I don’t like that woman. But what is 
she going that way for at this hour ?—there’s no 
shops up there, and she is hurrying too much 
for the mere taking of a walk, Egad ! if I don’t 
follow her. See you before you shut up, Mary.” 
And the young man stepped into the street, and 
hurried along after Miss Frump, overtaking her 
just as she reached the gate of Grasper’s house, 
into which she turned. 

Her hurried walk, her anxiety, and the 
spirits she had imbibed, had worked the old 
lady up to such a pitch of excitement, that 
she neither saw nor heard Tom as he passed at 
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the gate-post; and, without hesitation, she 
knocked loudly at the door of the house. 

Tn an instant it was opened. 

“Mr. Grasper!” she said, in a tone which 
came clearly to Tom’s ears. 

“Not in, ma’am. Any message? Besglad to 
take it. The gentleman has been out all the 
evening.” Tie 

“Oh, dear!’ said Miss Frump. ‘I want to 
see him very particular. Ain’t he been in 
lately ?” 

‘¢ Not since seven o’clock.” 

“‘ How provoking!” 

“Will you leave any message ?” 

“ No—yes ; say that a lady called.” 

‘Yes, ma’am—Miss Frump—down the street. 
We know, ma’am.” 

‘* Know what?” cried the woman, quickly. 

“Your name, maam. Our little boys have 
pointed you out to us—that’s how we know, you 
see. Anything further, ma’am? for it is very 
uncertain when he’ll be home.” 

“No, never mind! It’s nothing particular!” 
said Miss Frump. : 

But her tones belied her words, and set Tom 
thinking. 

“ Good night, ma'am.” 

The door was closed, and Tom slunk back into 
the shadow of the stone-work as the old lady 
turned towards the street. 

‘Dear, dear,” she muttered aloud, as she 
passed through the gateway; “ not at home, I’d 
better Wait about to see him. I don’t know 
what to do. I’m afraid the girl will die if I don’t 
get a doctor; and then if I do, how am I to 
account for her being in my house. Oh, I wish 
I’d had nothing to do with it, and let him take 
her somewhere else. She’s had to much chloro- 
form, I’m sure she has, and I’m afraid it will be 
the ruin of us both. Oh, dear, I wish he'd 
come ; but I won’t go home without seeing him, 
if I wait all night. He won’t be long—I dare 
say he’s only gone to take the carriage home.” 

And the old lady paced nervously up and down 
before the villas. 

“Whew!” whistled Tom. ‘* There’s some- 
thing up, and something wrong, too, between her 
and Grasper. It was him I saw with the vehicle, 
was it? and the bundle was some girl, who has 
had a strong dose of chloroform. Don’t like 
the appearance of things, old gal’s afraid she'll 
die, too, from an overdose. I'll learn a little 
more of this business, or my name’s not Tom 
Bedford. Jack found a way into her house out 
of my window, so can I, and while she is looking 
out for this stern-looking, hang-gallows fellow of 
«a Grasper, [ll take the liberty of making myself 
acquainted with the interior of her domicile.” 

Tom let the old lady place about a dozen yards 
between them, and darted to the opposite side of 
the road, and turned towards his house, merely 
exciting a passing glance from the lady as she 
looked over at the sound of his footfall. 

Arriving at his dwelling, Tom let himself in 
with his Tatehokey’ and locking his bed-roora 
door, so that the people in the house might 
imagine he had retired to bed, softly raised the 
window and got out, as Jack had done before 
him, into the out-building. 

Drawing himself up, he looked in at the 
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window of the room where the light still burned, 
and through the little slip left uncovered at the 
side by the blind not being lowered straight, he 
could just see the bed on which the woman lay. 

The lamp-light fell full upon her face, and 
Tom saw that the lovely features were pale as 
death, and motionless as marble. 

“ Good heavens!” he said, “‘ what can this 
mean? Is she dead? There is some villany 
here. What shall Ido? Why, act like a man, 
and see if I can save her, to be sure.” 

Tom tried the window, it was fastened. 

He hesitated a moment, then broke the centre 
pane of glass, and slipped back the latch. 

He thrust the blind aside, drew himself up 
still further, and vaulted into the room. 

As he did so, alow sigh escaped the form on 


the bed, and, with a beating heart, Tom sprang 


towards at. a 





CHAPTER CIII. 


THE FACE IN THE PORTRAIT. 


Jack had not got more than half a mile down 
the road from the house of Mr. Tomkins when 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs caused him to look 
behind, and he saw several horsemen coming 
along in a cloud of dust, at a good speed. 

At the moment, Jack thought nothing of the 
circumstance, but suddenly recollecting the 
squire’s threat, he fancied it was probable that 
he had obtained the assistance of others, and was 
bent upon his capture. 

He looked back again at the approaching 
horsemen, and imagined that he could trace, 
amid the cloud of dust, the tall form of the horse- 
whipped squire. : 

“ Koad!’’ muttered Jack; “if my suspicions 
are correct, I had better make myself scarce. J 
have no fear of the squire, but I should stand 
a poor chance with a dozen mounted men. So, 
as prudence is the better part of valour, I’ll be 
prudent, and get out of the high-road as soon as 
possible.”’ 

Looking around, he perceived a cluster of 
houses to the right, and saw that a broad, wind- 
ing lane, a short distance from where he stood, 
led down to them. 

In an instant he had made up his mind to go 
that way and wait till all was quiet. So, hurry- 
ing along, he struck off into the lane, and went 
along it at a good speed, till its bend took him 
out of sight of the high-road. 

Louder sounded the clatter of the animals’ 
hoofs, and then the-sound of voices reached his 
ears. 

Jack paused and listened. 

“ As] thought,” hesaid. ‘ There’s the squire’s 
tones.”’ 

The voice of the squire was lond and indignant 
as he vowed vengeance upon our hero, and urged 
his friends forward to his capture. 

Then there was a pause in the clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs, and by the cloud of dust, which 
rose high into the air, Jack was certain they had 
drawn rein at the end of the lane. : 

‘Whew !” exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ This is out of 
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the frying-pan into the fire, I fear ; for if they 
turn down this lane my prospects of escape are 
very small.” 

In anxious suspense Jack listened to the 
chorus of voices as each spoke at once, and 
advised at the same moment. 

“IT will keep the high road with half of you,” 
said a voice, which Jack recognised as the 
squire’s ; “and the other half go down this lane, 
and meet us a couple of miles down the road. 
We shall thus be certain of him.” 

‘The proposition was agreed to, and Jack took 
to his heels with all his speed. 

He knew his only chance was in obtaining a 
hiding-place in one of the houses some distance 
down the lane—a chance that was certainly 
augmented by the lane winding about, so as to 
prevent one person seeing another at a distance 
of a hundred yards. 

The voices of the men, and the sound of their 
horses’ hoofs, told him the troop was again in 
motion ; and he pushed on as fast as his legs 
would carry him, and was fortunate enough to 
reach the cluster of cottages ere he had been 
sighted by his pursuers, whose eagerness for his 
capture had become somewhat relaxed since 
parting with the squire. 

Jack did not hesitate a moment, but cleared 
the fence of the first at a bound ; and, perceiving 
a side door standing wide open, entered withgut 
ceremony the little hall at the moment the first 
horseman—a sturdy, farmer-looking man—came 
in sight. 

Jack was about to close the door to prevent 
being seen by the horsemen as they rode past, 
who had doubtless a good description of his 
person from the incensed squire, but fearful that 
the act might bring their gaze that way, he 
opened a side door, and entered a small room, 
containing no other furniture than a side table 
and a chintz covered easy chair and ottoman. 

In the centre of the room stood a painter’s 
easel, with the canvas stretched upon it, and 
covered with a long cloth. . 

Several pictures adorned the walls, and in one 
corner a suit of armour, sadly out of repair, was 
reared against the wall. 

Jack took the whole in at a glance, then turned 
his gaze to the window, muttering— 

“Humph! A painter’s studio. Well, if he 
requires a subject, in faith! here is one. Ah! 
there go my would-be captors. I had a hard 
run for it, but I have eluded them, and as soon 
as they are out of sight [ll be on the road 
again.” } 

He flung himself down on the easy chair, and 
looked half abstractedly at the covered easel. 

“So this is the house of an artist, eh ?— 
talent in an out-of-the-way corner, surely, in 
this place. It is certainly a pretty retired spot 
to nourish art in; but I expect it isill paid for 
in a place like this. Well, so it is, as a rule, 
everywhere. In this strange world there are 
strange doings—fools thrive well, and worth is 
passed by unheeded. But perhaps I am praising 
one who possesses no claim to be styled an 
artist. Let’s see!” 

Jack rose and lifted the covering from the 
easel, and gazed upon the portrait of an old 
lady, not badly executed. 
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“ Humph!”’ said Jack. ‘ Not badly done. 
Ill wager but the dame for which this is in- 
tended to be the representative doubtless thinks 
herself better looking than the picture. The 
features are coarse, and what woman ever be- 
lieved her own to be so? Now, what will he 
get for that, I wonder? I am curious to know. 


Ten guineas, perhaps, or about a third of what. 


it is worth ; for I’d almost swear the possessor 
of a face like that is not troubled with a bene- 
volent heart. Hallo! here’s someone coming ! 
Now, Jack, you are in for it !”’ 

He let the covering fall quickly before the 
easel, and darted behind it as the lock in the 
door clicked. 

The next moment the door opened, and a tall 
woman, between fifty and sixty years of age, 
entered the room, followed by a young man 
attired in a brown holland blouse, secured at 
the waist by a leathern belt, and a red skull- 
cap surmounting locks of raven black, which 
curled around his neck. 

“'The artist,” muttered Jack ; ‘‘ and, as I live, 
his model !” 

““No more sittings, madam, will be neces- 
sary,’ said the young man. “The portrait re- 
quires but a few touches now, to render it com- 
plete.” 

“But do you think it is like me, Mr. Delain 2?” 
saidsthe lady. 

“Most certainly ; but of course it would be 
better you asked the opinion of some other per- 
son than the artist. I believe it to be one of 
the best my pencil has produced. Your glass, 
madam, will tell you how like it is.” 

‘Don’t you think it is a little too old ?”’ said 
the lady. 

The artist smiled. 

“You desired a true portrait, madam. I did 
not presume to act otherwise than from your 
orders.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the lady. ‘Of course I 
desired a life-like portrait ; but I think, sir, you 
have been at fault in some parts. The features 
are too large, the expression harsh, and, in fact, 
it would almost seem I had heen very ill when 
the picture was painted, and I never looked 
better.” 

“ You look at it with a prejudiced eye, 
madam,’ said Delain. ‘‘ Please glance at it 
again, and then at yonder glass, and [ am sure 
you will admit the resemblance to be strikingly 
true.”’ | 

The young artist uncovered the picture by 
drawing the cloth on one side, and the lady 
sitting down in the easy chair, raised her glasses 
to her eyes, and looked criticisingly at the por- 
trait. 

“ Now, madam, if you will please look into 
that glass,” said the young man, pointing to a 
mirror hanging against the wall, “you will 
favour me.” ) 

The lady's face had been growing black, and 
it was in no very good humour she rose to 
comply. 

It was evident she did not admire the portrait. 
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poor Mrs. Tomkins, wished others to believe 
her younger than she really was. 

She turned from viewing herself in the mirror, 
and beckoned the young artist to her side. | 

Delain suffered the cloth to fall over the 
picture, anc obeyed. 

“ Oblige me, sir, by looking at the reflection 
of my face in that mirror.” ‘Ae 

The artist bowed and complied, and while 
they both looked into the polished glass, Jack 
took his penknife from his pocket, and drew the 
blade over the canvas on which the portrait was 
painted. 

“‘ Now, really, Mr. Delain, you cannot say the 
face you see in that glass is like the face on that 
canvas ?”’ said the lady, . 

“Madam, I assure you it is the very counter- 
part,” was the reply. 

“Ts my nose so long and broad?” ™ 

CCM visy 

“¢ And my mouth so large.” 

“ Madam, shall I measure it ?”’ 

‘No, sir. But do you wish to make me believe 
that my lips are so thick and coarse, my brows 
so lowering, my neck so short, my forehead so 
heavy.?”’ - 

‘“T can only say, madam, that if any person 
who will speak conscientiously can assert the 
portrait I have painted is not a life-like and 


speaking picture of yourself, at your present time — 


of life, I will paint it out, and do it again for no- 
thing,” said the artist, evidently grieved at the 
tones of the lady. de 


‘Don’t be angry, Mr. Delain,” she said, “we 


are none of us right at times—we are all of us 
liable to err, but you must allow me to be the 
best judge of my own portrait. TI say it is not 
like me, at least, not so like as it ought to be, 
and J think JI can point out to you where it is 
wrong.” Bi é 

“Tf you can, madam, I shall be happy to 
learn,” 

“Then, sir,’ said the lady, trying to get upa 
blush, ‘it is too old, many years too old.” 

© Madam !” | 

“Make the picture ten or twelve years 
younger, and then, I think, it would be as good 
a portrait as ever was painted,” said the lady. 


“Madam, had you desired the artist to flatter 


you, he could certainly have done so; but he 
would have belied his art. If anything, the 
colouring is in your favour, ‘The hair, too, is 
not really so silvery as your own.” 

abu hon 


“I bee your pardon: but I speak truly, as 


here is proof I do. Look upon these tints. 
If you will be seated, you will see these better, 
and I will explain what I mean.”’ 

The lady dropped into the chair with a very 
bad grace, and the young artist again, drawing 
the cloth from over the portrait, said, placing 
his finger upon the forehead of the likeness— 

‘*To do you justice, I should have placed a 
deeper tint here.” 

“ And what effect would that have had?” 

‘To throw out the wrinkles on the forehead, 


“ Why,” thought Jack, ‘‘ does she think it too | and ’’ —— 


5 . 
good, or too true to life? ”’ 


Such was the case, but the lady’did not ac- | 


knowledge that she thought it too old; and, like 


“Make me as ugly as’ —— 


“ The devil!” cried Jack, thrusting his head: 
through the canvas. | , a 


‘ 
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“The devil!” shrieked the lady, letting fall 
the glasses she was about adjusting to her 
nose, | 

The startled artist sprang backwards, and the 
cloth, falling from his grasp, shut out the canvas 
and the face of Jack from the affrighted gaze of 
the old lady, who had sprang from her chair and 
stood glaring in. terrified amazement upon the 
hideous mask and ears of our hero. 

The moment the face was no longer visible, 
the woman made a rush for the room door ; 


39 





if years had dimmed her beauty, it would appear 
they had done little towards robbing her. of 
agility ; for the next moment she was out of the 
house, aud tearing down the lane with all the 
speed of a young girl. 


CHAPTER CIV. 


THE PAINTER REWARDED—A DRUNKEN WOMAN 


PUNISHED, 







| i RECOVERING from the surprise into which so 
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strange an incident had thrown him, the young 
artist darted behind his easel, and stood face to 
face with our hero. 
“Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Delaine,” said Jack. 
The artist measured Jack with his eye from 
top to toe for several seconds. | 
*‘ And who the devil are you, sir, I’d like to 
know ?” he said, his voice choked with passion, 
and his face red with indignation. 
“One who trusts you will forgive the little 
trick played in your studio upon the old lady 
who wished to be thought young, and was un- 
willing to acknowledge your talants. You have 
heard of me, doubtless—a sad scapesrace— 
Spring-heeled Jack !”’ 
“Ah!” said the artist, stepping back, and 
again measuring our hero with his eye, as if he 
would read the strength of his muscles and the 
probabilities of success should he seek to effect 
his capture. 
“Yes, sir, I have the honour to be your 
servant, Spring-heeled Jack !’’ . 
“What do you do here, sir?” cried the in- 
dignant artist. 
‘““Seeking to cultivate the acquaintance and 
friendship of a man of no mean talent,” was the 
reply. | 
‘And this is how you go about it!” 
The artist pointed to the canvas. 
Jack bowed. 
“ By ruining me, insulting my patrons, and 
destroying my labours,” said Delaine, bitterly. 
“Pray don’t be hard upon me,” said Jack, 
What was the worth of the portrait ?”’ 
Ten guineas.” 

“Ten ?” 

Nes.” 

“Then fifty will pay for it.” 

“ Fifty pay for it? What do you mean, sir?” 
said the artist. 

“ That, being willing to patronise talent, I 
will give you fifty for it,’’ said Jack. 

** But it’s spoilt.”’ 

‘€ T know that.” 

“Look you, sir,” said Delaine, clenching his 
fist, and advancing in a threatening attitude ; 
‘‘-you may play your pranks where you like, but 
not with me. Jam not the man to tamely sub- 
mit to insult or injury in my own house.” 

“Tm glad to hear you say so. But, come; 
we will not quarrel, Take this.” 

He drew out his pocket-book, and placed a 
small roll of notes in the other’s hand, 

“You will find fifty pounds. there, the value 
of the picture I destroyed.” 

The artist looked at the little packet, as if he 
could not believe the evidence of his senses. 

He turned them over in his hands several 
times, then gazed up in the smiling face of 
Jack. , 

‘What does this mean?” he asked, in a 
puzzled tone. 

Well, I will tell you. You must know, in the 
first place, that I had occasion to horsewhip a 
rascal who grossly insulted me. He obtained 
the assistance of friends and sought my capture, 
for you are, doubtless, acquainted with the fact 
that a reward has been offered to any person 
who will lodge me in gaol. To avoid him I 


ce 
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made bold to enter this house. Here I over- 
heard your conversation with the lady, and, feel- 
ing assured that she would never take the picture, 
or else pay you nothing equivalent to its value 
for it, I resolved to give her a shock—destroy 
the painting, and pay you its worth.” 

“ But—fifty pounds ! ” 

“Ts it not enough ?”’ 

“Tam not a robber!” 

“T did not say you were.” 

“ But [ should be did I take this sum. Ten 
will satisfy me,’’ said the artist. 

“But not me,’ said Jack. ‘The portrait was 
a work of art, and you set too mean a value on 
‘your talents, besides this freak of mine may be 
the means of your losing patronage ; so I pray 
you accept the money, and let us part friends.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the now delighted 
artist, extending his hand, which Jack grasped. 

“ As the road is clear, I will again set forth 
on my journey. Some day I may ask you to 
paint my portrait.” 

The artist looked hard a‘ him. 

‘‘ But it must be a life-like picture, mind you.” 

“To be sure. I should be happy to doit now,” ~ 
said Delain. : a 

“ Thank you; but I have not yet sowed my 
wild oats. WhenI have I will put aside the 
mask, and then you shall do it. I promise you, 
at present, I have little care that my face should 
be seen or recognised. I have not yet learned 
enough of the world.” a 

“‘ And you seek to learn it in this disguise 2?” 

“Ves ; for l am neither a poet nor an artist. 
I would know it—as it really is not as imagin- 
ation may picture it. But I have trespassed too 
long, and if we ever meet again I trust you will 
not have formed a bad opinion of Spring-heeled 
Jack.”’ 

He shook the artist’s hand, and gathering his 
cloak about him, walked out of the house, leaving 
Delain in the middle of the room gazing alter- 
nately upon the shattered canvas and the bank- 
notes which were to recompense him for its 
injury. 

It was drawing towards evening, and Jack felt 
that he must hurry on if he would reach the 
next town by nightfall, where he resolved to 
hire a post-chaise and return to London, 

He had yet five or six miles to go, and he put 
his best leg foremost, as the saying is. 

He kept a sharp look-out on the road for the 
squire’s party, whom he thought it was probable 
he might meet, but saw nothing of them, and, 


‘as the night closed over the earth, he came in 


view of a little thriving town, the lights of which 
he could see far over a mile ere he reached it. — 

Making his way to the principal hostelry, he 
ordered refreshments, and asked to be accom- 
modated with a post-chaise. ; 

The landlord could not reply with his request 
then, but stated that one would be home before 
midnight, if he would delay his journey till its 
arrival, 

To this, Jack assented, as it was either journey 
on foot or, to wait, and as the second pleased him 
better than the first, he adopted the alternative. 

Having finished his meal and partaken of a 
glass or two of wine, he lit a cigar, and left the 
hostelry with the intention of having a walk 
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through the town, to pass away the time till the 
chaise was ready to start. 

The town consisted of about six hundred 

houses, about seventy of which were shops, 
many of them fitted up in the London style, and 
adopting all the London schemes to get patron- 
age. , 
Jack strolled about, observing all that was to 
be observed ; and feeling somewhat tired, he 
leaned against a post, and amused himself by 
reading the notices in a grocer’s window. 

While thus engaged, a slatternly-looking 
young woman, with a basket on her arm, stood 
between him ard the window, where she pro- 
ceeded, by the aid of the lights which streamed 
therefrom, to count over a few coins she held in 
her hand. 

Jack was about to turn away, lest he should 
excite in the woman’s breast a suspicion that 
he was watching her, when she muttered to 
herself— 

“Yes, I can get a little less of each, and save 
sixpence for myself. I don’t see why I shouldn't. 
He won’t know whether I get the right quantity 
or not, and if he won’t let me have money for a 
little drop when I want it, Pll have it some way, 
T will.” 

And thus muttering, the woman walked into 
the shop. | 

Jack watched her through the glass, and 
shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, as he 
read in the besotted features of the young wo- 
man her true character, that of a drunkard—a 
woman degraded to a beast, who would sell her 
soul for drink. 

_ The words, too, she had uttered he was not 
slow to comprehend the true meaning of. 

They denoted that her husband, cognisant of 
hey degrading passion, doled out the money for 
absolute necessaries as they were required, hop- 
ing by that means to save her from the worst of 
all vices. 

“You cannot outwit a woman,’ muttered 
Jack, “ be her station whatitmay. ‘Tis evident 
her husband deems it best to keep her without 
money, so that she cannot obtain her favourite 
beverage ; but get it she will, even if she starve 
herself and children to obtain it. A man can 
have little pity for such a being as that. Hgad! 
when a woman is inclined to be bad, she is bad. 
indeed! There is some hope of redemption in 
the male sex, but in the female none, none, I 
fear,” and Jack shook his head sadly. 

“She will save enough out of her purchases 
to get a drop, which I should like to prevent 
her obtaining ; but I don’t see how to do her 
that kind action, unless it is by giving her a 
fright, and perhaps making her forget her 
insatiate lenging foratime. It might have that 
effect certainly, so I can but try it.”’ ; 

Jack slipped on his mask, and, leaning his 
chest on the top of the post opposite the window, 
waited for the woman to come forth from the 
shop. 

fh a few minutes, out she came, clinking a 
few pence in her hand, and with a look of satis- 
faction on her bloated face. 

“ Just enough for a glass,” muttered the wo- 
man, as she passed before the window. ** He’s 
to be done, though he does keep the money. 


I'll have a glass, in spite of him, whenever I 
want it.” 

“‘ And send your soul to the devil,” said Jack, 
turning his face towards her, and suffering the 
lights to fall upon his mask. 

The woman uttered a loud shriek, and, suffer- 
ing the pence to fall from her hand to the pave- 
ment, staggered backwards in terrified amaze- 
ment. 

“And plunge your soul to perdition,”’ said 
wack ° by indulging your insatiate thirst for 

rink!” 


b] 


He made a motion, as if to advance towards 


her, and the terrified woman sprank back to- 
wards the shop-door, evidently with the inten- 
tion of rushing inside; but, having her gaze 
turned towards Jack, she stumbled against a 
chest of eggs, and, losing her balance, fell back- 
wards among them, smashing them beneath her 
weight. 

Her cry was echoed by the shopkeeper, who 
hurried to the door; and. Jack, hastily tearing 
off his mask, turned and strolled away towards 
the hostelry, where, a few minutes after, he 
stood listening to the most outrageous accounts 
of the affair, and just before midnight took his 
seat in the chaise that was to carry him to 
London. 





CHAPTER CV. 
JACK AND THE JACKSONS AGAIN. 


‘“‘ WELL, here [ am again, in London!” said Jack, 
flinging one leg over the other, and toying with 
his cigar-case, on the evening following the morn- 
ing on which the post chaise drew up safely at 
the hotel door. 

“The little jaunt in the country has done me 
good, I believe, for I feel as fresh as a lark, and 
particularly larkish, too. The fresh air has re- 
vived my spirits, and I feel half inclined to bid 
farewell to London for some time, and lead a 


quiet and respectable life among the green fields, - 


till some of my pranks in the metropolis are for- 
gotten, and less anxiety is exhibited to place me 
between the cold grey walls of a prison cell. I 
don’t like the look of those large bills, which 
meet my gaze at the corners of the streets, offer- 
ing a reward for my capture, they show that my 
little games are becoming intolerable in this vast 
emporium, and that well-intentioned people are 
no longer willing to be haunted by the fears of 
meeting one in the dead of the night. I know, as 
well as anyone, that this conduct ill becomes a 
gentleman ; but I did not make myself, and it is 
a part of my nature to frighten people half out 
of their wits. It’s growing too hot for me here. 
My very name has become a terror in London ; 
and so, for a time, I must bid it farewell, if I 
would not stand unmasked in a court-of jus- 
tice.” 

Jack lit a cigar, and sank into a deep reverie 
for some time ; then, starting, he brought hisopen 
hand down upon the table, and muttered, half 
aloud— 

“ Yes, IJ must put an end to these midnight 
pranks for a time, as soon as I haye discovered 
the poor girl whom J promised to protect, and 


have seen the true Richard Clavering in posses-. 
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sion of his just rights. 
now, would be to leave them both to ruin; once 
they were happy—then Jack drops the mask and 
takes a spring out of the noise, the smoke, and 
dirt of London. But this girl—this Ellen, 
where can I look for her. Her brother is br oken- 
hearted, and not even the prospect before him 
can make him forget the sister he has scarcely 
known. To restore happiness to, him and to her 
is all L seek now, and I will not rest until I have 
accomplished my wish.’ 

He rose, and flung his cloak around him, 
hesitated a moment, “then threw it back on to 
the chair. 

“I will not encumber myself with it,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ the evening is warm enough, and I will 
order a servant to take it to my room ; my belt, 
too, may keep it company,’’ he added, ‘taking off 
the broad leathern band he was wont to wear 
at his waist. ‘ There, now I feel comfortable ; 
so here goes to seek Ellen.” 

Without any decided course in view, Jack left 
the hotel, and sauntered qnietly through the 
hechted streets till he arrived at Charing ‘Cross ; 
then, hailing a coach, bade the driver take him 
to the east end. 
‘“‘Tll try this fellow once more,” he said to 
himself, as he reclined back in the vehicle. ‘‘ He 
is a cruel and cunning rascal, but gold will open 
his mouth, if he really does know anything re- 
specting Illen. Stay! it would be better to 
endeavour to see his wife. JI may learn from 
her what her blackguard husband would not tell. 
Yes, that will be the best plan of action.” 
Arriving at Whitechapel, Jack dismissed the 
coachman, and proceeded along the Whitechapel- 
road at a good pace till he neared the street in 
which was the residence of Bill Jackson and his 
wretched spouse. 

It was about a quarter to eleven when he 
turned into the dark thoroughfare ; and, making 
his way to the Pigeon Flyers, he boldly walked 
into the beer-house, and ordered a pint of ale 


. at the bar. 


The Pigeon Flyers was full of customers, and 
burly forms shifted on their seats, and bleared 
eyes looked up and winked knowingly at each 
other, as they looked, in surprise, at the gentle- 

manly attired man who had ordered the pint of 
ale. 

Bill Jackson, with a short pipe in his mouth, 
sat leaning his elbows on the edge of a 
barrel before him, on which stood a pot. of beer, 

pulling a perfect cloud from his lips, and speak- 
ing to his companions in a tone of voice that 
alr ready showed he had dr ank a goodly quaraiity 
that day. 

““Who’s that bloke, I wonder ?”’ said the man 
who sat next him, nodding his head towards 
Jack, who sipped at his ale, and pretended to be 
taking no notice of anyone, ‘ A shoful, a slop, 
ora” 
“Shut up,” said another, giving the man a 
dig in the ribs with his elbows, and pulting an 
immediate stop to his sentence. ‘ He don’t look 
like neither. He's a no-fly cove as ever dropped 
in here fora drink. Ie don’t look a bad sort 
neither. Wonder if he’ll sport a tanner for a 
ticket for Slogger’s lead ?”’ 
“ Ask him,” said Bill. 





“Tell him the bloke’s 
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To leave the metropolis in trouble, and, perhaps, he'll come down with 


the dust.” 

The man took his pipe from his mouth, Tose, 
hesitated, sat down, and rose again, 

4 Go on, you fool,” said Bill. ‘‘ You ain't half 
a cove.’ 

Thus urged, the man sidled up to Jack, and 
laying on the counter a dir ty piece of cardboard, 
said, in a husky voice, without once looking up 
in Jack’s face— 

“T say, governor, you see there’s a chap as 
uses this house has got into trouble, and, in 
course, as we used to. have a pint together, and 
knowed me for a long time, we are going to 
raffle a silk handkerchief for the benefit of his 
gal. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind taking a ticket, 
seeing as he’s a deserving bloke as would do the 
same for you? It’s only a tanner, and that 
won’t break you, I know.’’ 

Jack read the card as it laid before him, and, 
turning his head, so as not to inhale the breath 
of the man, which smelt strongly of beer, SL EGe®, 
cheese, and onions, he replied— 


, 


“T do not want your ecard, but I have no | 


objection to give you a shilling towards assist- 
ing a fellow creature. But what’s his trouble ?” 

ce Why, you see, we have a little ratting here 
now and then, and ”— 

‘“* Hold your jaw, will you, you fool ?” roared 
Bill jumping up.’ . 

‘‘ What for,” said the man, turning quickly. 
“‘ Just you mind your own business, while 'm 
talking to a gentleman, as is going to give a bob 
to Slogger and stand a pint to me.” 

“ T shall interfere if you go jawing about what 
you oughtn’t, now then.” 

“ Then [ shall give you a top aside the head 
as’ll shut you up, * retorted the other. 

“ You will!” cried Bill, staggering to his 
feet, and flinging his pipe on to the top of the 
barrel among “the wet rings of beer, with which 
it was marked all over, and doubling his large 
fists threateningly. ‘' You give mea top aside 
the head ?” | 

*< Yes, me.” 

6 Dowti7 

So I will, if you’ ve cheeky.” 

“Tam cheeky, ” said Bill, staggering round 
the barrel, “ and if you think you can take the 
cheek out of me, do it, Pll fight you or any man 
in the Hlyers for five bob now, and stake the 
money.’ 

“T ain’t got five bob, you know that, or I'd 
jolly soon stake it.” 

‘“* T will stake it for you,” said Jack. 

“You will?” said the man. 

*T will; there it is,” 

Jack laid the sum on the bar. 

‘“ Cover it, Bill,” cried two or three in na breath, 
and every man rose to his feet. 

** There’s my five bob,” said Bill.‘ Now, come 
into the skittle eround, and see how soon T’ll 
polish him off.” 

“‘ Husier said than done,” retorted the other. 
.* Come on, governor, and see who’s the best 
man.’ | 

‘“* T will follow you directly,’ said Jack. 

The whole party of ruffianly-looking fellows, 
most of them more or less inebriated, now 
left the bar, and hurried towards the skittle- 
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ground at the back of the house, showing the | 


greatest eagerness for the ficht—swearing terri- 
bly, and offering bets of pots of beer on their 
favourite man. 

“Good,” said Jack, as he found himself left 
alone in the bar. ‘ I can make sure the fellow 
won't go home now for some minutes, and can 
talk to his wife without any fear of the raffian 
hearing my business. I should be sorry for her 
to suffer, whether she can give me-any informa- 
tion of Ellen or not.’’ 

_ He cast one look over at the house opposite, 
and left the Flyers. 

He knocked at the door with the greasy cord 
in the centre of the panel, and the shouts that 
reached his ears from the beerhouse while he 
awaited an answer to his summons, convinced 
him that the affray had begun. 

He had to knock a second time before anyone 
came, when the wife of the pigeon fancier stood 
before him. 

“ Mrs. Jackson!” said Jack. 

‘Yes, sir, 1 am Mrs. Jackson.” 

**T wish to speak to you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, evidently half 
fearful of her gentlemanly visitor, and seeming 
to hesitate whether to shut the door in his face, 
or not, 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Jack; ‘‘ I wish 
to ask you a plain question, and all I require in 
return is a truthful answer. I know that your 
fear of your husband might withhold it, but rest 
assured, he shall never know of this meeting ; 
and, if you give me the information I require, I 
will, in return, give you five pounds. It can do 
you no harm to speak truly, nor shall it harm 
your husband, even if he has had any hand in 
the strange affair.” 

Oh, what is it, sir? Has Bill been up to 
anything ?” said Mrs. Jackson, tremulously. 

“You can tell me that. Now, some time 
since, you had a young woman living here, named 
Ellen Folder ? ” 

“es, SITs 

“Where is she now ?”’ 

‘Lor’ bless you, sir, she went away one night, 
and we’ve never seen her since. I’m sure I 
couldn’t tell you, if you were to give me a mint 
of money.” 

“ Have you heard of her from your husband, 
or anyone else ?” 

*€ Not a word.” } 

“ Remember, any information you can give of 
her places five pounds in your hand,” said J ack, 
rattling the coins in his pocket as he spoke. 

“TJ wish to heaven I could tell you,” said the 
woman, ‘‘ I do, indeed.” 

Jack was convinced that the woman spoke 
truly. 

The tones of her voice told him that. : 
“Then you cannot earn the five pounds ?’ 
said Jack. 

“No, sir. I wish I could ; for little Bill havn't 
got a shoe to his foot, nor Sally a gown to her 
back. Ob,. I only wish I did know ; for five 
pounds, unknown to my husband, would be a 

‘fortune to us. Oh, that it would—quite a God- 
send |!” said Mrs. Jackson, sighing heavily. 

Jack saw that to press the woman further 
would be useless, but he hazarded the remark— 
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‘‘T suppose you could think of none who could 
sive me the information I desire ?” 

“Not a soul, unless Isaac Levy, the Jew clo- 
thier; he might know. She used to work for 
him before she went away so strange, like. I 
think the poor gal committed suicide—I do.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said Jack, ‘‘ However, I won't 
detain you longer, since you can neither give me 
any clue to Miss Folder, or change the five 
pounds from my pocket to your own.” 

“God knows, how willing I’d be to do so,” 
said. the woman; ‘‘ but I won’t rob you by 
telling you alie, sir, much as I want even a 
shilling.” 

Jack Jooked at the woman a moment, and saw 
by the light which streamed from the window 
of the Pigeon Flyers full upon the doorway, that 
tears were in her eyes. 

“One more question,” said Jack. 
know a man named Grasper ?”’ 

“The old villain!” cried the woman. 
know him.” 

‘“‘ Has he been here lately ?” 

“Yes—no! I don’t know.” 

“ T intend no harm to you or yours, Mrs. Jack- 
son; so tell me, has the man Grasper been here 
since the night he encountered Spring-heeled 
Jack in the room above ?”’ 

‘Good heavens! no, sir. 
know ” —— 

“No matter. I believe you have answered 
me truly, and you shall not suffer for your can- 
dour. Here are five pounds. Keep the gift 
unknown from your husband, who would but 
squander it in that low beer-house; and now 
good night! ”’ 

The woman took the money with a bounding 
heart, clutched her fingers tightly over it, and 
looked half-frightened into Jack’s face. 

“Oh! thank you—thank you; but who are 
you, sir, who give me this? Who are you that 
seek Ellen Folder, and know the character of my 
husband so well ?”’ 

‘Can you keep a secret ?”’ 

«‘ Yes—oh, yes!.”’ 

“We have met before, Mrs. Jackson.’’ 

«“ Where, sir?” 

“Tn your front room, upstairs.” 

‘‘ Then you are ” 

“ Spring-heeled Jack 

The woman staggered back aghast, and when 
she sufficiently recovered herself, the doorway 
was empty, and Jack was gone. 


“Do you 
“T do 


But how did you 
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CHAPTER CVI. 
THE FATAL FIGHT—THE END OF BILL JACKSON. 


In the meantime, the fight in the skittle-ground 
continued to rage between the two intoxicated 
men ; and the shouts of the onlookers, mingled 
with the disgusting oaths of the combatants as 
they struck, and closed, and fell, in the dirty, 
sawdust-floored apartment of the skittle-alley 
—rat pit of the Pigeon Flyers. 

The confusion reached the ears of the wife as 
she stood in the doorway, clasping the coins Jack 
had given her in her hand, and thinking how 
she could prevent Bill knowing anything about 


them. ; 
But she thought nothing of it—the drunken 
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howls being of too frequent an occurrence in 
that disreputable place of refreshment. 

She was still wondering what she should do, 
and how she should act, when the burly form of 
the landlord appeared in the doorway of the 
Pigeon Flyers. 

The gaslight played on his besotted face, and 
showed it pale as that of a corpse—a circum- 
stance very much to be remarked in features 
naturally so red and bloated as his were. 

In an instant he was joined by one of his 
customers, who spoke to him in a low tone ; but 
low as it was, Mrs. Jackson heard the words, 
and uttered a loud shriek. 

“* Bill’s a goner, sure enough. Pappy hit him 
slap under the ear, and it’s done for him.” 

Such were the words the poor woman heard ; 
and, after giving utterance to the cry, she suf- 
fered the five golden coins to fall from her hand 
on to the floor of the passage, and staggered 
back against the wall, where her heart seemed 
to stand still, and all power to be denied her, 
save that of hearing, which now was horribly 
acute. | 

“Tt’ll damn up the Flyers,” said the lJand- 
lord. “'There’ll be an awful row, now! What 
can be done? If we send for a doctor, it'll be 
as bad as not sending for one. There ’ll be an 
inquest, and we'll all be getting lagged, see if we 
don’t! You go and tell his old woman, and 
we'll get him took home. Better have all the 
shine over there.” 

“* What shall I tell her ?” 

‘“*God’s truth ! tell her what you like, only let 
her get him out of my skittle-ground. We 
mustn’t have a row here, for the police have 
had an eye on this crib for a long time, you 
know.” 

‘‘Blowed if I like to go! 
can patter better nor I can.” — 

“‘ No, you go, and I'll give you a pint. 
me lucky ! there she is at the door !” 

* Call her over.” 

* There was no need for this ; for Mrs. Jackson, 
recovering from the momentary prostration, 
uttered another cry, and sped over the way to the 
Flyers, her face pale as death, her limbs trem- 
bling, and a choking sensation at her throat. 

“ Bill! Bill!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, where’s my 
Bill?” 

** Don’t make a row, Mrs. Jackson,”’ cried the 
landlord. ‘‘ Bill’s got a knock, that’s put him 
out of time ; but if you get him home, it will be 
all right.” 

_ “Don’t deceive me !” cried the woman. “ Bill 
is—is ”—— | 

“Hush! Don't speak so loud ; for we don’t 
want the police here,” said the man. 

“T will speak ! ” 

“ Be quiet, and have a drop of 

“No!” cried the woman. “Let me go to 
Bill! Let mesee him! Where is he?” 

“In the skittle-ground.” 

The woman pushed the man aside, and rushed 
through the house into the yard where the 
skittle-alley was situated, and, hurrying into the 
place, saw a number of men standing round the 
form of her husband, who lay in the sawdust, 
with his face turned upwards. 

With a shriek, she sprang among them, and, 
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ee them on either side, flung herself on her 
nees, 

“Bill! Bill!” she cried, orasping his shoulder, 
and looking into his blood-stained face. “ Bill! 
speak tome! It’s Poll, your wife!’ 

She paused, as if for an answer; looked 
round upon the assembled men; then shrieked 
aloud— 

“Oh, my God! He is dead—he is dead! 
Who killed him ?—who? Show me the man! 
Pll hang him! Tll—oh, Bill! Bill!” 

Her feelings overpowered her. For, brutal 
husband as he had been to her, she loved him. 
with all that rough devotion which was as 
sincere a3 the more tender love of those whose 
natures are more kind and gentle; and in that 
moment she saw only the father of her children 
—the man who had won her heart in days of 
happiness. 

No thought of his cruelty—his neglect—his 
harshness, then crossed her mind. She looked 
only upon the corpse of her husband—not the 
brute who had caused her a life of wretcheduess 
and want. 

“Don’t make a row about it,” said the land- 
lord, entering the ground with a pot of ale, and 
offering it to Mrs. Jackson. “It’s an unfortu- 
nate affair; but it was his own fault. He 
would fight Pappy for five bob, and got a knock 
under the ear.” 

The woman dashed the pot of ale from his 
hand, and, turning round, glared upon Pappy, 
who shrank back before her. 

““Wretch!” she cried, “it is you, and such as 
you, who have kept him from his home, made 
him spend the money which should buy his: 
children bread, and left me to starve, while he 
drank all he got with you. See what you have 
brought him to! Oh, this cursed place! I 
knew it would be his ruin. But I will ruin this 
place! You are all guilty—you have all helped 
to murder my Bill, and I will have justice. Oh, 
Bill! Poor Bill! Oh, the poor children! 
what will they do now 2” 

‘Don’t be so hard on a cove,’ said Pappy. 
“You know as I wouldn't have hurt Bill, who 
was always a pal of mine, We was only a 
larking.”’ 

“Ts murder a lark?” cried the woman. “Is 
it a lark to make me a widow, and my children 
fatherless ? Is it a lark to bring your own neck 
to the rope? This cursed place should - have 
been burned down years ago. It has been a 
curse to the neighbourhood—a curse to every 
woman who lives init. It has dragged the men 
from their homes—the bread from their mouths. 
But this shall destroy it. I will fetch the police, 

She was hurrying to the door as she spoke, 
when the landlord placed himself before her. 

‘“ No, you don’t,” he said. “You'll take that 
ey away; I ain’t a-going to have no scenes 

ere.” 

‘“ Let me go out, said the woman, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

“You slope, Pappy,” said the landlord, 
‘* while you’ ve got a chance.” 

“He shall not escape,” cried the woman, 
turning, and catching at the shirt-sleeve of the 
man. 
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““ Let him go !” roared a chorus of voices. 

“ He shall go to gaol,” said the woman. “He 
murdered my Bill, and he shall suffer for it.” 

“Let go of me, will you?” said Pappy, “or 
Pll chuck you over !” : 

“I will drag you to gaol, you murderer. You 
shall not go. Help! police! help!” 

“Curse you! Take that, then!” said Pappy, 
striking her on the lips with his open hand, 
but with sufficient force to draw blood, and cause 
her to release her hold and totter back. 

“Now, nammus,’’ cried tle landlord, “and 
perhaps we can settle the job with her. Sling 
your daddle—quick ! ” 

“By God! he shall not,” cried the woman, 
furious at the blow, and seizing the pot, which 
the landlord still held in his hand. | 

“Get out of my way,” said Pappy, who really 
began to fear the woman. ‘I don’t want to hit 
you ; but I shall, if you interfere with me.” 

And he strove to pass the landlord, and slip 
from the skittle-ground. 

Mrs. Jackson again faced him, grasping the 
pewter pot by the handle. 

“You shall suffer for this!’’ she screamed. 
“You shan’t escape! You killed my Bill, and 
you shall not go, only with the police.” 

‘Get back, or I’ll serve you the same!?’ said 
the man, pushing her away from the door, which 
he grasped in his hand, and opened quickly. 

But not quick enough for his own safety. 

Mrs. Jackson uttered a cry, raised the pewter 
pot above her head, and before anyone of those 
assembled could prevent her, she brought the 
sharp rim downupon the bared head of Pappy, 
- cutting it fearfully, and felling him at the feet of 
the astounded and terrified landlord. 

_ With flashing eyes, she glared around her. 

The men fell back from before her as from an 
enraged tigress, and even the landlord retreated 
hastily from her side, leaving her standing alone 
with the man who lay stunned and bleeding beside 
his victim. 

“Don’t come near me,” she cried, in a husky. 
voice, “or I shall kill you if you do. [am mad. 
This cursed hell has made me mad, and I will 
tear it down, But for this den he would 
have been a good man ; but for the cursed poison 
he drank here he would be alive now. Don’t 
come near me, I say, for my blood is up, and 
there will be another murder. If you do I will 
not be silent. I will rouse the neighbourhood 
for miles round. None shall escape—not one— 
not one!” : 

Brandishing the pot, she rushed out of the 
skittle-ground, through the bar, into the street, 
shrieking aloud— 

“Help! Police! Murder!” 

Her cries soon brought a number of persons 
around her, and among them our old friend, 
Bobby Bristles, who had his beat in that neigh- 
bourhood for the first time, and, hearing the 
eries of Mrs. Jackson, and perceiving her flourish- 
ing a quart pot in her hand at the door of the 
beershop, immediately leaped to the conclusion 
that she was drunk. 

So Bobby quietly walked up behind her, and, 
making a sudden snatch at the pot, deprived her 
of it. 

‘“‘ Now, then—now then !—what’s all this row 
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about ?” he cried, as he pitched the pot into the- 
bar, so that it should be out of the way. 

“*Oh, my Bill! my Bill!” cried the woman. 

“Go home with you,” said Bobby, “and don’t 
be making this drunken disturbance here, or I 
shall have to take you where you won’t find a 
feather bed to lay on.” . 

“Tm not drunk—I’m mad!” cried Mrs. 
Jackson, clinging to Bobby. 

“TI should think you was,” said Bobby. ‘‘ But 
the best thing you can do is to go home without 
showing any of your mad tricks.” 

“She ain’t drunk,” cried an attenuated woman 
in the crowd. ‘‘ Poor cretur, she don’t get 
enough to get drink with, like me. Catch Bill 
letting her have the price of a pint. He want’s 
it all for his own inside—he does. What’s the 
matter, Mrs. Jackson” ” 

‘Oh, my Bill! my Bill! he’s’*—— 

“Been slogging into you, again ?’’ interrupted 
the woman. 

“No! he’s been murdered—murdered in the 
skittle-ground of this hell here ! ” 

“Eh, what?” cried Bobby, whipping his 
staff from his pocket. ‘‘ Murder !—did you say 
murder ?” ) 

“ Murdered !”’ echoed the crowd. 

And, without waiting for an answer, the 
crowd passed into the bar of the Pigeon Flyers. 

‘““Oh, they’ve murdered him!” cried the 
woman, turning to Bristles. “He lays dead in 
the skittle-ground! Don’t let them go! Hang 
them! They’ve killed my Bill !—they’ve killed 
my Bill!” 

“Show me where he is,” said Bristles. ‘ Go 
on, woman! ” 

“This way—this way.” 

And the excited woman, clutching the arm of 
Bristles, led that model officer through the bar 
into the yard. 

“* They are all in there,” she cried, pointing to 
the door of the skittle alley. - 

A rush was made for the door by those who 
had been brought to the scene by the cries of the 
poor wife ; but Bristles majestically waved them 
back with his staff, and, rough fellows as they 
were, they retreated at the command. 

Bristles pushed at the door, but could not 
open it. 

Tt had been secured inside. 

“Open the door! In the name of the law, I 
demand this door be instantly opened !”’ cried 
Bristles. 

There was no response. 

“ Break it open!” shrieked Mrs. Jackson. 

“They'll nammus out of the window into the 
next yard,” said a bystander: “that’s their 
game.” 

“There were several pieces of solid wood 
lying about, and, pointing to these, Bristles 
ordered the people assembled to batter in the 
door with them. | 

In afew moments the old dirty panels were 
split into a dozen fragments, and egress gained 
to the skittle-ground, which had been plunged 
into darkness. JBristles, however, turned the 
slide of his lantern, and suffered the stream 
of light to fall into the place. 

There were two bodies lying on the ground, 
but no one else was there, 
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“Gone 78 tried: Mrs! ji aakson A they’ ve got Raded that if he. ‘obtained’ the estittes he would - 
away)?" * give, that sum to the~ mah sho. Wo’ Id, be com- 
She yp ginted, to. he’ windows on “the ‘opposite pelled to_ ‘forfeit. them, ” ; 
side of the alley, which was: “wide ‘ open. Jack ‘admired. this” Hane and invited the 
“Some. of you,g0. fora doctor, and call ab, the || young man- to. meet” ‘him in ‘the’ eyenin ,» and 









station, and ask *the’ inspector . to” send. down. a 
couple of menji’ said, Bristles, as he sprang over 


the prostrate bodies, and’ looked from ‘the. wib- 
dow-into the next yard. 
Two.or three immediately started off, while 
Mrs. Jackson sat'down beside her husband. 
“Oh, Bill, Bill!” she cried; “they shan’t 
escape |_“they shan’ t escape ! \? a ae 
“Not, if, I” knows Testa said Bob. «There's 
one ! VL have him.”? 


He clampered out. by the window as he spoke, : 


and dropped” into the next yard; but his feet 


had searce touched the ground, haya his staff | 


was torn from his: hand by the landlord, “who 
dealt him a heavy blow with’ it upon ‘the. fore- 
head. - Phen, throwing the weapon: down, was |) 
about to continue | ‘his flight, when he .was 
grasped: from behind, and- the. next instant, a 
couple of officers” leaped the wall of the house 
beyond to their brother’s assistance. AT USS 

Lights flickered from different windows, and 
floods of light danced into the dirty yards of the 
wretched dwellings, which were now filled with 
police, seeking the capture of all who had been 
present at the fatal affray, not one of whom but 
was taken ere he could make good his escape. 

And while this transpired, Bill was carried 
home, followed by his weeping wife, and Pappy 
was. borne to the hospital to “have his wounds 
dressed. 

There was no hope for Bill; his wretched life 
had come to a close, and poor Mrs. Jackson, if 
she had lost a husband, had also got rid of a 
cruel monster. 


‘CHAPTER CVIL. 


JACK RENDERS TWO HAPPY. AT A CRITICAL 
~ MOMENT...” ‘ o 


As Jack could learn nothing, after, paying a visit 
to Jane Slater, he, returned to. his hotel about two | 
o'clock in the morning, and retired to rest, little 
dreaming that the rutian who had been the 
source of the girl’s abduction, had paid the debt 
of nature, and died as he had lived, drunk, and 
with an oath upon" his dips... > 

The next morning he paid:2 a visit. to. Mr. Brief, 


the lawyer, where he met: young, ‘Richard Claver- | 


ing, whose sorrow ,at, his sister: 5. absence had 
made him quite ill. 

But Jack bade him’ keep : a ao Reatt, andMr. 
Brief endeavoured to assuage his grief by telling | 
him -that his y affairs assumed. § so cheering an 
aspect, that it would’ only? Fbe# a matter of form 
to carry them.into court. 

Mr, Loraine, too, was convinced at length, { that 
he had no chanee of contesting the other’ S right, 
and had made, through his solicitor, an offer not 
to oppose the claim if ten thousand pounds » were 
given him, ‘with which. he offered to go to 
America, and never return to England. . 

This offer was refused, by Richard, who de- 
sired to have the case settled in such a manner 
that there could be no after proceedings; but 


‘for the time agreed - 


assist him in,the search for his, sister; “and, with 
a stronger attachment: to ‘each. ‘other. ‘than ever, 
they. parted. : 

* Jack’s was a nature which must. be ever “busy.” 


He was not a man to loll “in“an™ easy “chair, and ey, | 
yawn half the day away—he, must e doing some- | 
thing, even if that something” was ‘discfeditable =F 

bt ne ated 


to himself. ~ 


So, after-a late dinner, he once. more strolled: ii 


out into the air, sauntered slowly through” the, 
parks, and, ‘without ‘heeding ™ whither. he: went, 
Found, himself, just before: dark, in the Blgware~ 
road. _ 

Suddenly, recollecting~ his* appointment ‘with, . 
Richard, he took his swatch ‘from his pocket, and: 
‘consulted its dial—he had yet. two hours to wait 


upon: 7 

“ Twohours yet!” he muttered: ve Well; how 
to pass them is the ‘thing. T'suppose J T had hetter 
count the flag-stones; “for, by my faith, 1 know. 
not how to kill the time. , He is a happy. fellow 
who has to labour for his daily bread—always 
providing there is no lack of work, and it is well 
paid for. But to a man like me, who never 
soiled his hands—albeit, I have often stained my 
conscience—time drags so heavily, that he knows 
not what to do to keep his mind employed. TIL 
count the flags. It isnota very artistic oeeupa- 
tion; but I shall learn something ther eby, more, 
rll waver, than the man who Taid™ them down. 
I shall know how many of these’ stones it took 
to pave the road ; however, that 1 18 worth know- 
ing,—so here woes.” 

Jack commenced counting the flags, amusing 
himself, at the same time, by trying to place his 
foot, at each § step, in the centre of the stone ; but 
the slabs being of differént= widths, he gave up 
that portion of | the task, for fear that the persons 
who were néar him should “i imagine him to be 
intoxicated, from the unevenness ‘of his strides. 

Still he continued. to “count ; and to do so, of 
course, kept his eyes fixed downwards, when sud- 
denly he pounced on a small object” glittering on 
the stone at his feet, 

Tt was a pin, and a good Sized. pin, too, There 
was nothing of an extr aordinary character i in the 
little object—it y was nothing: buta common brass 
pin. 

Still, Jack stopped to look at, it—then stooped 
and picked | ‘it up, held’ it between his fingers, 
ap finally, stuck it in the lappel of his coat. 

Many. persons would have done the same with 


the little piece of brass wire, and thought no 


more about it ; but Jack never. recollected doing | 
such a, thing before, nor “could he tell what 
prompted ‘him to do so now. ‘He-had often 
‘observed. a pin on ‘the. ground, but never con- 
descended to stoop, to pick it up. “What induced 
him to do.so now, he knew not; but something 
did, and that’something he was not philosopher 
enough to understand. 

He continued his Sale counting the stones, 
and, ever and anon, looking at the round shining 
head of the in, as it stuck. out of the dark cloth 
into which p had inserted its point ; and had 
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JACK’S BSCAPE, 


“T verily believe they are engaged in the same 
occupation as myself,’ sa°d Jack to himself, 
“‘eounting the stones, or are they looking for 
pins, I wonder ; or is there a little cloud stealing 
over the sunshine of their love.’ Ah, that’s it! ” 

And, with a smile, Jack slackened his pace, 
and kept as close behind them as possible, with- 
out exciting their suspicions that he was following 


them. 
““T tell you, Milly,’ said the young man, at 


nearly reached the Harrow-road, when he over- 
took two young persons, who were sauntering 
slowly along, with their eyes fixed like his own, 
on the flags, and evidently in no very good 
humour with themselves or eth other. 

They were a young man and woman between 
twenty and twenty-five years of age, and evi- 
dently belonging to that class which have but 
little means, yet strive to appear decent and 
respectable upon them, 
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length, “it is cruel of you to play thus with my 


feelings. You have led me to think you loved | extending her hand to Jack. 


me, and now that I would make you mine, you 
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“ Ohi, donot ; he ismy friend,” cried Mildred, 


a 
The young man looked as if he would slay our 


will not agree to become my wife. It is true 1 hero on the spot. 


um poor, but I will be kind and true to you.” | 


He saw, or rather fancied he saw, the true 


“T know you would, John,” said the girl, in | reason of Mildred’s refusal to become his wife. 


a voice that caused Jack to start ; 
never marry.” 
** Never !” 


“Ay! Do not ask me why. I have my 
reasons. I cannot bear the thought of marry- 
ing. I will own I love you, but can never 


become your wife.” 

“Then you love another?” 

“ Indeed, no!” 

‘Why this strange resolve, then?” 

“Do not ask me.’ 

** But I will know.” 

‘‘ No you will not, and if you love me, you 
will not seek to know. I have’my reasons, 
John. Do not question them.” 

“Mildred Hendon, I must—I will,” cried the 
youth, pausing in his slow walk. :, 

“ John, I have said I will not give them,’ was 
the firm reply. 

“Then, we must part for ever,” said the young 
man. 

“Do not leave me in anger, John,” pleaded 
the girl. ‘“ You would not, did you know my 
heart.” 

“Tami not angered. I shall leave you in 
sorrow. I had hoped to make you my wife, but 
find I have been but following a shadow that 
glides fron. my touch when I extend my hand 
to grasp it. Not in anger will I leave you, 
Milly, but in sorrow.” 

Jack at this moment passed them, and, as he 


did so, he took the pin from the eye of his coat. 
im, 


They neither of them observed and after 
looking in the girl’s face as she kept her eyes 
fixed on the ground, he turned and passed them 
again as they stood close together, their hands 
locked in each other’s, and their eyes both fixed 
on the ground. 

Ashe did so, he pinned the skirt of the girl's 
dress to the coat of the youth, and waited for 
her to speak again, 

“* He shan’t run away from her,’ he muttered. 
““T know her reason, and so shall’he. TI like 
the look of him, and if I can prevail upon the 
girl to forego her resolve, I will do so.”’ 

“‘ John,” she said, at length, “it is hard for 
me to drive you from my side ; but we never can 
be united.” 

“Farewell, then, Milly. May we never meet 
again,” said the young man, shaking the trem- 
bling hand, and turning quickly. 

He took but one step ere he discovered, by the 
pull upon his coat and Milly’s dress, that they 
were secured together ; and while both looked 
at their extended skirts in some confusion, Jack 
said— 

“Why, my friend, you are already united, 
you see!” 

The young man darted a fierce look at Jack, 
and Milly, turning, uttered a little scream. 

“Tow dare you, sir!” cried the youth. 

‘‘T was resolved that you should not lose the 
prize you seek ; so don’t be angry, young man.” 

“This insolence”’ 
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She loved another, and that other the man 
who had dared to pin them together in the 
public streets; and had it not been for the 
presence of the girl he so fondly loved, he would 
have struck Jack to the earth. 

Our hero read what was. transpiring in the 
young man’s mind; so, turning to Mildred, he 
said— 

“Miss Hendon, I am happy to see you here, 
recovered from your accident ; and shall be more 
happy still, if you will introduce me to your 
intended husband. Nay, do not blush. You 
owe me a favour, I think.” 

“‘ Indeed—indeed, I do, my noble benefactor 
and kindest of friends! ” said Mildred. 

‘‘Then forego your cruel intention, and be 
happy with this young man, who, I am sure— 
for I read a man’s nature in his faee—will be 
to you a kind and indulgent husband, who will 
take you from that profession to which few, 
indeed, cling from love, and where fewer still 


are kindly looked upon by the unfeeling world. 


I guess the reason which has prompted you to 
refuse him your hand; but let me ask itasa 
mark of respect—gratitude, if you will, to me— 
to gainsay the words you have uttered.” 

Mildred looked blushingly to the ground, 

“You love him?” said Jack. . 

“Yes, I will not deny it,” was the soft re- 
sponse ; but ”’—— | 

“ But—but what? You area silly girl,” said 
Jack, “and if you do not like to say yes to his 
pleading, I will say yes for you.” 

** No—no!” 

‘‘Then, speak the word yourself. I know it 
will make you happy as well as him ; and I am 
sure it will be a source of great pleasure to me 
to know that you are comfortably settled—no 
longer compelled to make the theatre a means 
of obtaining bread for yourself and aged mother. 
Now come, Miss Hendon, it is an old. friend 
who joins his appeal to that of this young man, 
and I am sure you will not turn a deaf ear to 
our pleadings.” 

“My good, kind friend,” said Mildred, raising 
her eyes to those of our hero’s, ‘TI can deny 
you nothing.” . 

“‘ Not even this little hand,” said Jack, takin 
the taper fingers of Mildred in his own an 
holding them tightly. ‘Not even this little 
Hanes to bestow upon our surprised friend 

iere.’’ 7 
_“ Doas you will,” said Mildred. “If you wish 
it, I will consent.”’ , | 


, 


‘T do wish it, if you love him ; but not else,” 


said Jack, quickly. 

**T do love him!” , 

“Then I must respecthim. There, my friend, 
that little pin which almost brought your hand 
on my head, has got you this hand, and the 
heart with it. And now, Mildred, tell me his 
name.” 

John Harkwright.” 

“Then, Mr. John Harkwright, I am happy to 
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make your acquaintance; but will leave you now, 
to talk over affairs to yourselves.” 
“But not before you tell me who to thank,” 
said the young man in tones of surprise and 
| pleasure, as he drew Mildred towards him. 
“Certainly, —Spring-heeled Jack ! 
| well!” 
As Jack spoke, he took one of his tremendous 


Fare- 


springs, and disappeared over a garden wall, | 


beside which they had been standing. 


CHAPTER CVIII. 


JACK AT WIS PRANKS.—GOOD NEWS AT LAST. 


Tne exclamation of surprise which broke from 
John Harkwright in the street was echoed by 
an elderly lady in the garden into which Jack 
~had fallen, among a beautiful bed of geraniums, 
which the aged female was denuding of their 
dead leaves at the moment that our hero alighted 
on his feet right before her. | 
She was a strange-looking personage, this old 
lady—for old she certainly was, despite the 


flowing black curls that fell over her wrinkled | police! 


cheeks and twined around her shoulders. 
Her face was pinched, although her cheeks 
were rosy, but it was not the natural tint of 
health and youth, but the free application of 
rouge, which gradually peeled off the yellow, 
wrinkled skin as her terror caused the blood to 
stagnate around Jer heart. . 
The moment Jack discovered he was not alone 
he clapped his mask to his face, and bending 
| over the old woman, exclaimed, in a low tone — 

“Silence !” 

There was no need for the demand ; for the 
moment the old Jady’s eyes rested on his up- 
turned features all power of speech was denied 
her, and from a stooping position she sank into 
a kneeling one, rolling her eyes in terror from 
side to side, and trembling in every limb. 

- Jack stood gazing upon her for some time, 
while a scornful and pitying smile stole over his 
face, and a feeling of contempt pervaded his 
heart at the absurdity of a woman near seventy 
years’ of age trying to make herself appear as 
young as a girl of twenty. 

Jack cast a look around him, to-satisfy himself 
that there was no one at hand, aud then, turning 
to the terrified lady, exclaimed— 

“ Pray, madam, how old are you? It cer- 
tainly may not appear a very polite question on 

| the part of a stranger ; but curiosity is sc strong 
within me that I must: yield to its demands, 
even at the risk of being thought rude.” 

“Go—go away, you naughty, ugly man,” 
gasped the lady. “You have no right in my 
garden.” 

““Nauchty man!” said Jack. “Come, that’s 
better than usual. Most people, at first sight, 
have taken me for the devil; but this lady is a 
more acute observer of human nature, and has 
discovered on the instant that I am only a 
man. . 

‘© T should not have intruded,” continued Jack, 
‘“‘had I expected to meet so charming a creature. 
Pray, get up ; you will catch cold kneeling there 
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on the grass. Allow me, madam, to assist you 
to your feet.”’ 

He extended his hand, but the lady uttered a 
cry, and sprang up unaided. 

“What an agile frame!” said Jack. ‘ Would 
you believe it, madam, I positively took you, at 
first sight, to be an old, decrepid specimen of 
humanity, with one foot and a-half in the grave? 


and I positively discover you to be a charming 


creature of more than ordinary beauty. Such 
rosy cheeks! such pearly teeth! such sylph-like 
movements and graceful carriage! such beauti- 
ful eyes and hair! such—— Hallo! who the 
devil’s this coming ?” 

Jack turned quickly round, and perceived a 
servant-girl tripping lightly along the garden 
walk towards them. 

The girl no sooner perceived him than she 
uttered a sharp ery, and turned and fled towards 
the house. 

The old lady, as soon as Jack’s back was 
turned towards her, took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, and darting through the splendid bed 
of gerdaniums, hurried away, calling, in a squeak- 
ing tone— 

“ Mary—Mary! go for the police—go for the 
19 

“ Whew?” muttered Jack; “that won't do, 
for I have got an appointment with young 
Clavering. No police to-night. I haven’t time 
to play with them.” 

0, -leaping over the bed of geraniums, he 
caught the old lady by the arm, and brought 
her to an instant standstill. 

“Call you maid to your side, do you hear me, 
madam ? If she give any alarm, it will be the 
worse for you, I assure you.” 

“What business have you in my garden? 
How dare you come here, sir ?”’ 

“ T dare do anything that pleases me, madam. 
Call back the girl,” said Jack, in a threatening 
tone. 

“T won’t. She has gone for the police to 
take you into custody. You rude man—you 
robber—you ”’ 

“Madam !.” 

“T am not afraid of you,” said the woman, 
suddenly bridling up, and showing some spirit. 

““T would warn you not to suffer that girl to 
enter the house.”’ 

“ You warn me?” 

“Yes; me'! ” 

“Who are you?” 

People call me Spring-heeled Jack!” _ 

‘‘Oh!” shrieked the old lady, her former 
terror returning on the instant. ‘‘ Murder— 
thieves—fire—help =police !” 

“ Silence!” cried Jack, placing his hand over 
her lips. 

“Murder! mur” 

The rest of the sentence could not force its 
way through Jack’s fingers. 

“ Call back the girl. Call her, I say, or” 

“Yes, yes. Oh! dear. Mary—Mary, come 
here,” cried the lady,in tones of abject terror 
and dismay. ‘‘ Oh! dear, to think that I should 
live to see the monster. Oh! dear—oh! dear. 
I shall die. I shall faint, I know I shall. Mur— 
no, Mary—Mary! oh! come here, it’s only Mr. 
Spring-heeled Jack ! ” | 
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“Silence!” said Jack, 
Svcantte7 a 
You must.’’ 
“Go away. Oh, please, go away.” 
*T intend to.” ; 
—Do—dowr 
| 
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“When your maid comes to your side.” 
“ She is coming.” 
** [T see she is.” 


“Then go.” 
cc . Fr 
ome here, girl, to your mistress. Don’t be 


frightened. You have nothing to fear.” 
The girl hesitated, and kept some yards off. 
“I will not harm you, I assure you,” said 
Jack. “ Your mistress simply wants you to tell 
me her age.” ) 
“Seventy,” said the girl. 
“Oh!” cried the old lady, ‘* It is false ! ” 
“ Certainly it is,” said. Jack. ‘I saw that at 
a glance.” | 
And, making a sudden snatch at the old lady’s 


black glossy ringlets, he tore them from her 
head. 


™~ 


Oh! the look of consternation —the ery of. 


anguish that escaped the lips of the old lady! It 
was something horrible, and Jack almost dropped 
the cluster of false hair from his extended hand 
as she sank down on her knees among the 
geraniums, and, clasping her hands together, 
fixed on her false locks a look of the most comical 
despair. 

“Oh, merey!” cried the girl, holding up her 
hands in amazement and terror, ‘‘ she is’ —— 

“ Shorn of her beauty, girl—is she not ?” said 
Jack. “‘Here—take her wig and put it on, for 
her bald head is enough to frighten anyone out 
of their wits, and let me give you a bit of advice, 
old lady, before I go. Don’t try to make your- 
self what you can never be—young again! You 
may excite contempt by such proceedings, but 
never admiration. Age is honourable when 
borne with dignity ; but contemptible, when 
made ridiculous by such stupid things as this.” 

He threw the wig to the girl, and, with a con- 
temptuous smile, sprang upwards and on to the 
top of the wall. 

No person was close at hand on the other side; 
so, taking a parting look at the old lady, who 
still knelt among the geraniums, he leaped down, 
and was making off, when a cry caused him to 
turn, and he saw a young man running towards 


‘ him, 


* Jack—Jack—Jack ! ” 

‘“Who the deuce is that?” mentally asked 
Jack of himself, as he looked hard at the man. 

‘Don’t you know me?” cried the young 
man, coming up, and extending his hand to-our 
hero. | 

A smile broke over Jack’s face. 

“Mr. Bedford ?”’ 

“Yes, il’s Tom Bedford.” 

“T did not recognise you at the moment.” 


“Nor should I you, if I hadn’t caught sight 


of you as you leaped down from that wall. I 
know there are few men can take such a leap 
so easily.” 
“ Well, Tam glad to see you, Mr. Bedford.” 
“And I am more so to see you. In fact, I 
have been endeavouring to find you out for some 
days.” 
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“Ah! For what purpose ?” 
“You know old Mother Frump ?” : 
“The old lady we’’ 
‘Yes, yes. Well, about a week ago I saw 

there was something wrong about the old 

woman, and didn’t like the appearance of things 
in general, so I took the liberty of paying her 
house a visit, after the manner you did that 

night, and discovered there, lying insensible, a 

young girl about” 

Jack clutched so fiercely at Tom Bedford’s 
arm, that a cry of pain put a stop to his story. 

““T beg your pardon,” said Jack. ‘‘ But go 
on—goon. A young lady—yes!”’ 

‘“She had been taken there against: her will 
by that. fellow Grasper, at the villas, lower 
down; and, of course, J knew it could be for 
no good. So, while the old gal was out, I made 
bold to steal her charge, and carried her to 
my own rooms, fetched a doctor, and, after a long 
while, she just recovered sufficient to murmur 
your name.” 

* Mine?”’ ; 

“Ves. So I leaped to the conclusion that you 
must know something of her. She has_ not 
spoken since, for she has been mad with brain 
fever. I have tried to learn where I could 
find you, and had given up the task in despair 
when I saw you leap from that wall.” 

“Tom, God bless you for your news! I do 
indeed know her; but why Grasper could have 
taken her there, I know not. But-come with 
me; this is no place to talk over the affair. 
Believe me, nothing could be more welcome to 
me at this moment than to learn where Ellen 
Folder is to be found.” 











CHAPTER CIX. 
THE FATE OF RALPH GRASPER. 
(CONCLUSION. ) : 
GREAT, indeed, was the consternation of Miss 
Frump and Ralph Grasper when in company 
they entered the chamber where Ellen had been 
left by the latter to find it empty ; and but one 
conclusion could be arrived at, and that was that 


the girl had recovered her consciousness, and _ 


made good her escape; and, muttering curses 
loud and deep upon the head of the old maid, 
Grasper insultingly flung a shilling upon the 
table, as a reward for the trouble she had had, 
and refused to have anything further to do with 
her; and Miss Frump, not altogether sorry, 
placed the coin in her pocket, and, in not over 
choice language, ordered him to leave her house, 
and seek someone else when he wanted them to 
aid him in his dirty work. | ae 
Filled with rage, Grasper left her to smother 
her ruffled spirits in a draught of her favourite 
liquor. He returned home, obtained a coach 
next morning, and drove to the east-end, resolved 


to find out, if possible, whether the woman had. 


gone back to Holly Cottage; for the constant 
checks he received only served to make him the 
more determined to ruin poor Jane Slater. 
_Here, to his great surprise, he saw Jane 
standing at the gate, weeping, and thus satisfied 
as to where she was, he resolved to wait a few 
days ere he again attempted to carry her off, 
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feeling that she would now be upon her guard, 
ve he had not the least suspicion of his mis- 
ake. : 

Day after day he hung about the vicinity of 
Holly Cottage, occasionally catching a glimpse 
of his intended victim ; and on the evening in 
which we have seen Jack and Tom Bedford 
together, he had fully made up his mind to wait 
no longer the consummation of his desires, and 
bear her off to his own home. 


“T will trust none but myself,’ he muttered, 


as he alighted from the box of the same vehicle 
which he had used to carry off Ellen. “The 
woman has not been at all scared, it seems, by 
her late abduction ; for every evening she has 
sauntered out, and doubtless she will do so again 
to-nicht. No Bill Jacksons and no Miss Frumps 
shall be called into requisition now. I will my- 
self be both her gaoler and lover; and if I let 
her escape me this time, may I never live to see 
her again.” | 

. Scarce had he given utterance to these words 
when Jane Slater emerged through the gateway 
out into the dimly lighted street, on her way to 
the police-station, to see if she could learn any 
news of her absent friend, which she had done 


upon the sofa, and retiring from the room locked 


the door behind him, leaving her in the dark, , 


and took home the vehicle from whence he had 
borrowed it. 

Having settled the demands of its owner, 
Grasper hurried on his way back in a state of 
great excitement, and dreaming of his revenge, 
which now it seemed must be consummated, he 
observed not a tall, cloaked figure steal out of a 
front garden a short distance from his residence, 
and follow, with noiseless footsteps, in his track. 

He reacted the villa, unlocked the door, and 
strode into the dark passage ; and as he crossed 
the threshold a cold shudder pervaded his frame, 
for which he was unable to account, but he paid 
little heed to the cireumstanee, and closing the 
door behind him, hurried to the room where he 
had left Jane Slater. ~ 

As the bang of the door echoed throuch the 
house, the cloaked figure gave utterance toa 
low whistle, and two forms stole out of a neigh- 
bouring garden and approached him. 

They were Tom Bedford and Richard 
Clavering ! 

“Well, Jack,” said Tom, addressing the man 

who had followed Grasper, “was it the old 


every night before retiring to rest ; but she had) scoundrel ?” 


not got twenty yards before a couple of arms| 
were thrown roughly around her, and Grasper’s, I intend to know what induced him to bear off 


voice sounded in her ears. 

The tones of that man instantly paralysed her, 
and before she-could recover strength to cry out, 
a handkerchief was stuffed into her mouth and 
tied behind her head, and she was thrust rudely 
into the darkened coach, her hands were secured 
behind her back, the doors of the vehicle closed 
and locked, and she felt herself being carried 
away at a great speed. 

She did not faint, for her terror was too great ; 
but she sank down upon her knees and sobbed 
aloud. 

Furiously, Grasper whipped the horse, and as 
the animal galloped away, the merchant mut- 
tered through his clenched teeth — 

*To-night I will crush her proud spirit or 
perish. No chloroform to plunge her into 
insensibility, and delay my long-wished-for 
success. Once more she is in my power, and 
not one moment will] listen to her pleadings. 
I will not delay my triumph an _ hour lest 
accursed fate baulk me of my prey. To night— 
ay, to-night! and nought but death shall save 
her from me now!” : 

In an incredible short space of time the 

vehicle was brought to a standstill before his 
residence, which, strange to say, was in complete 
darkness, for not a light gleamed from any one 
of the windows. 
__ The inmates had not all retired to rest, as 
the darkened place would have suggested, but 
had gone to the theatre—a circumstance which 
coming to the knowledge of Grasper, had decided 
him upon making the attempt that night to 
‘again get Jane into his power. 

Dismounting from the box, the merchant 
hurried to the door, unlocked it with his latch 
key, then returned to the vehicle, and lifting 
Jane out, bore her into the house and up the 
stairs to his own apartments. 

Without uttering one word, he set her down 


——— ee 
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“Yes, it was him. Now, Richard Clavering, 
your sister, andto punishhim forthe unmanly act. 

* Let that be my task,” said the young man. 
“Poor girl! She may yet die through his 
conduct. I could scarce believe her the same I 
left so long ago, when I went forth to seek for 
work and bread.” 

“The shock has done her much harm; but 
she is gradually recovering,’ said Tom. 


“Thanks to you, my friend,” said Richard. — 


*‘T shall ever owe you a debt of gratitude. But 
I am the most injured of us three ; therefore, be 
it me to chastise the villain, and avenge my 
sister’s wrongs.” | 

“Not so; you remain here with Tom, and if 
I require your aid, I will whistle. Besides, you 
cannot get at him as I can.” 

And as Jack finished speaking, he leaped on to 
the top of the wall which bounded the fore- 
court, from thence on to the balcony of the 
first-Hoor, hesitated a moment, and then took a 
leap which placed his hands within reach of 
the coping-stone, to which he clung as we saw 
him-in the early part of this story. 

Hanging thus for a moment, he managed to 
place his feet on the sill of the second-floor 
window, and then grasping the water-pipe, 
which ran close beside it, he gradually lowered 
himself, and paused for breath. 

While thus engaged, a light flashed from the 
window, the curtains of which were looped 
back, and Jack saw the form and face of 
Grasper as he placed a lamp upon the table. 

But the next moment he almost lost his 
balance, as a female form rose up from a 
couch and confronted the merchant ; for, despite 
the kerchief which was fastened over her mouth, 
Jack recocnised the features of Jane Slater. 

For a few moments, surprise held him 
powerless, and caused a dizziness to float 
through his brain; but the voice of Grasper 
roused him, and he was himself again. 
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“So! Jane Slater, you are again in my 


power! ‘Time after time have I been foiled in 
my purpose. I have sworn to crush your 
proud spirit, and blight your happiness! 


Looks, tears, prayers are in vain! I will have 
no mercy now! Mine you are now! Mine, 
this very hour! and nought but death can save 
you!” 

He sprang towards her, as she fell back in 
horror, but paused as Jack darted from the 
window and sprang into the room. 

A cry of joy escaped Jane’s lips, a shout of 
horror broke from the guilty man, and he 
turned and fled from the apartment. 

‘Hold, rufian!” cried Jack. ‘The hour of 
vengeance has indeed come. You have spoken 
truly, Ralph Grasper. The hour has come at last !”’ 

As he reached the landing, Jack seized him by 
the shoulders; but the terrified man made a 
frantic effort, and tore himself away, and dashed 
up the narrow flight of stairs, which led to the 
attics, closely followed by Jack, who again 
grasped him as he dashed through the doorway 
of the front chamber. 

“ Mercy—mercy !” shrieked Grasper, and 
terror lending him strength, he again succeeded 
in breaking from Jack’s hold, and, dashing 
across the room, he sprang out of the attic win- 
dow on to the coping stone. 

In a moment Jack was beside him, and, 
shrieking aloud for mercy, the guilty wretch ran 
along the gutter till he stood on the very corner 
of the coping stones, when he turned and sprang 
at Jack’s throat, perceiving he could fly no 
further. 

That moment was fatal to him, for Jack, dash- 
ing his arm aside, Ralph Grasper lost his balance, 
swayed for a moment like a drunken man, then 
fell backwards into the street below. 


Jack, seeing his danger, made an effort to | 


grasp him, but in- vain, and the next moment 
Ralph Grasper lay, with his neck broken, on the 
flags before the door of his own dwelling. 

The fall of the body startled not only Tom 
and Richard, but a watchman who was passing. 
He shouts lustily for help, andasJack, with Jane 


Slater, emerged from the house, he was violently 


seized by the watchman, and in his endeavour to 
throw him off, Jack’s mask slipped from hisface, 
the light from the adjacent lamp flashing upon his 
features he was recognised by the man who held 
him, and who, in his younger days, had been a 
‘servant in his father’s family. 

Spring-heeled Jack!’ he shouted. 
Mar” 

A heavy blow on the mouth from Jack’s fist 
stifled the word, and released him from the 
watchman’s hold. . 

Richard—Tom!” cried Jack, “look to this 
wonan, befriend her for my sake. This unfor- 
tunate discovery renders my presence in England 
dangerous to my safety. I must fly. ‘To your 
protection I commend Jane Slater ! 

Away went Jack, and after him followed a 
goodly crowd, headed by the watchman, who 
had recovered the stunning effects of the blow ; 
but Jack gained upon them, and obtaining a 
coach, drove to his hotel. 

But well he knew he could not now remain 
there in safety. 


“ The 
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So, hastily securing his cheque-book and a few 
valuables, he left the hotel in a post-chaise, 
after making inquiries where he could obtain a 
vessel bound for Spain. 

One had dropped down the river that morn- 
ing, and would be lying off the coast for a 
couple of days; and Jack promised the posti- 
lion a handsome reward if he made all the speed 
he could. 

Night and day he travelled, and the next night 
he dismissed the chaise ; aud after partaking of 
some refreshment, went down to the beach, anl 
engaged a boatman to go off to thé vessel, and 
learn if the captain would take him on board ; 
and while the men got their boat ready and sped 
over the water to the ship, Jack leisurely strolled 
up on to the rocks that rose in weird and 
picturesque masses on all sides. 

In the beauty of the scene before him—for 
the moon had risen, and was tinting the waves 
with silver—he did not observe the approach 
of three men, who were stealing cautiously 
over the rocks towards him; nor was it till one 
of them exclaimed, in a loud tone, “ On, lads! 
‘tis Spring-heeled Jack !”’ did he know of their 
presence. 


Jack started round at the mention. of his 


name, and that one look assured him they were 
officers. 

“‘ Spring-heeled Jack, we arrest you in the 
name of the sovereign !”’ cried the man who had 
before spoken. 

Jack cast an anxious look towards the sea 
and saw the boat returning quickly to the beach 

‘“Tn the name of the law we call on you to 
surrender ! 
Jack !” cried the man, springing towards him. 

“Tn England, for some time, I have, my 
friend,” said Jack. ‘‘Good’ bye! Give my 
respects to all I leave behind.” 

And as the man was about to lay his hand on 
his shoulder, Jack sprang out over the rock into 
the glistening sea! 

* ¥ * * “ 

Over the dancing waves the vessel bounded 
for sunny Spain—glided like a thing of life ; 
and the white cliffs of England faded from the 
view of him who trod her deck with a heart sad 
at parting, yet bounding with joy at his narrow 
escape. 

And while her sails filled with the wind, and 


she threw the spray high up over her bows, 


Richard Clavering told the story of his fortune 
to his fast-recovering sister, and made her 
happy with the prospects before them, and hinted 
that when some few months had passed, a wife 
would share his title, his name, and wealth—for 
he had learned to love Jane Slater, and she to 
love him. 

And months passed,,and the law decided in his 
favour ; and Richard went, with his sister and 
wife, to reside in the mansion which was justly 
his own, and where happiness reigned, and 


grateful hearts anxiously looked for the time to- 


come when they could welcome back their best 
and dearest friend—SrrInG-NEELED JACK, THE 
Terror oF Lonpon ! 


THE END. 


You have taken your last leap, — 
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